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THE    PASSING    OF    OLD    FEZ. 


BY  MAJOR  A,  J.  A.  DOUGLAS. 


ONE  of  the  effects  of  the 
Great  War  has  been  the  arrest- 
ing of  Colonial  development : 
the  oall  for  men,  the  lack  of 
transport,  and  the  general 
dislocation  of  ordinary  life  has 
necessitated  the  abandonment 
of  many  enterprises  all  over 
the  world.  To  this  the  French 
zone  in  Morocco  has  been  a 
marked  exception. 

When  war  broke  oat  in 
August  1914  it  found  France 
the  recognised  protector  of 
practically  the  whole  country 
except  for  a  narrow  strip  a- 
long  the  Mediterranean  nomi- 
nally administered  by  Spain, 
and  the  very  limited  interna- 
tional zone  round  Tangier. 
The  eld  and  corrupt  system 
of  government  had  already 
passed  away,  although  to  out- 
ward seeming  the  country 
was,  and  still  is,  ruled  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Sultan, 
Mulay  Youssef,  elected  on 
13th  August  1912,  in  suoces- 
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sion  to  his  brother  Mulay 
Hafid,  was  firmly  established 
on  the  throne  as  an  absolute 
autocrat,  and  issued  his  dahirs 
in  the  time-honoured  way 
through  his  grand  vizier.  In 
reality  his  powers  are  practi- 
cally nil — everything  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the 
Commissaire  Resident,  Gene- 
ral Lyautey,  who,  appointed 
by  the  French  Government  in 
April  1912,  is  the  real  ruler 
and  directing  spirit  of  the 
Maghreb. 

The  Republic  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  her  choice;  in 
the  person  of  General  Lyautey 
she  possesses  not  only  a  great 
colonial  soldier,  but  an  admini- 
strator of  quite  exceptional 
capabilities;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  man  could 
have  controlled  the  situation 
in  such  a  masterly  fashion  as 
he  has  done  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Great  War. 

France,  with  her  very  ex- 
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istenoe  at  stake,  and  with  the 
German  hordes  advancing  on 
her  capital,   had   need   of   all 
her  sons,  and  immediate  and 
heavy  demands  had  to  be  met 
by  the  new  protectorate.    Such 
troops    as    eould    be    spared, 
both  French  and  native,  were 
immediately   despatched,  and, 
as  it  was  imperative  to  replace 
them  in  some  way,  a  certain 
number    of    territorials,    men 
who  on  account  of   their  age 
were  considered  unsuitable  for 
active  service  in  Europe,  were 
sent  out  to   Morocco.      Fresh 
native  units  were  formed  and 
were    drafted    to    France    as 
occasion  offered,  and  immense 
supplies    of    grain   and    other 
foodstuffs  were  shipped  to  the 
Mother    Country.      The   key- 
stone   of    General    Lyautey's 
polity   was   to   hold   Morocco 
with    the    bare    minimum    of 
troops  compatible  with  safety, 
at  the  same  time  sending  the 
authorities  at  home  every  pos- 
sible assistance :  in  this  he  has 
admirably    succeeded.       More 
than  once  has  the  Protectorate 
seemed    threatened    with   dis- 
aster, especially  in  the  spring 
of  1918,  when  coincident  with 
the  great   German   attack  on 
the   Western   Front,    German 
emissaries    in    Morocco,    tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  asylum 
offered   them  in   the   Spanish 
zone,  strained  every  nerve  to 
raise   the    Berber    tribes,   and 
arrange    a    combined    attack 
with  the  object  of  driving  the 
French  from  the  interior  and 
even   from    the    country.      In 
this  they  signally  failed  owing 
to  French  vigilance  and  inter- 
tribal  jealousy,  which  rendered 
united   action   practically  im- 


possible.     Should    they   have 
succeeded,  and  a  general  rising 
taken  place,  no   one   can   say 
what   would   have    happened; 
but    the    consequences    would 
certainly     have     been     most 
serious.      Faced  with   such   a 
situation,  it  would  have  been 
natural   to   suppose    that  the 
Protectorate  authorities  would 
have  been  content  to  hold  the 
fort  and  not  to  extend  their 
activities,  but  the  very  reverse 
has  been  the  case.     To  a  man 
ef  General  Lyautey's  tempera- 
ment,  himself    the    very   em- 
bodiment of  energy,  anything 
except  progress  was  ©nt  of  the 
question.      In  addition  to  the 
military      operations,      which 
were      perhaps      unavoidable, 
many    new   posts    have    been 
constructed  along  the  borders 
of   the    unsubdued    territory : 
these  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  the  wild  mountain 
tribesmen    from    raiding    the 
more  settled  plain  country,  and 
of  spreading  French  influence 
by  political  and  other  means, 
such  as  free  medical  assistance ; 
for  it  must   not  be  forgotten 
that    the    task  of    France   in 
Morocco  has   been  immensely 
complicated  by  reason  of  the 
fact   that,   even  in    the    most 
prosperous  days  of  the  Moorish 
Empire,  there  has  never  been 
a  sultan  who  was  ruler  of  the 
whole  country.      To  this  day 
there   are  Berber   tribes   who 
have    never    acknowledged    a 
conqueror,  and  have  since  the 
earliest   ages    preserved    their 
independence.    The  victory  of 
the    Allies    has    now    settled 
their    fate,    and    before    very 
long   they   will   be    forced    to 
submit — but    not    until  there 
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has  been  much  hard  fighting, 
for  they  are  brave  and  war- 
like, and  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  uplands  they  inhabit 
gives  them  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage. In  the  more  settled 
distriets,  such  as  the  coast 
belt  and  the  great  plains  ef 
the  interior,  the  progress  made 
in  the  last  four  years  has  been 
extraordinary,  and  to  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the 
old  regime,  the  changes  have 
been  almost  unbelievable. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of 
Morocco  will  show  how  for  cen- 
turies the  interior,  in  spite  of 
its  close  proximity  to  Europe, 
has  remained  practically  a 
terra  incognita;  the  coast 
towns  had  long  been  familiar 
with  tke  foreigner,  but  prior 
to  the  French  Protectorate, 
which  became  an  accomplished 
fact  in  1912,  the  number  of 
Europeans  in  the  cities  of 
the  interior  was  very  small, 
and  their  situation  was  at  all 
times  somewhat  precarious. 
The  Moors  have  always  been 
a  most  conservative  and  ex- 
clusive race ;  highly  fanatical, 
they  regarded  the  Christian 
with  intolerance  and  contempt, 
and  delighted  to  humiliate  him 
in  every  possible  way. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
up  to  the  very  last  the  special 
missions,  sent  to  the  Moorish 
Court  from  time  to  time  by 
the  various  great  powers,  were 
received  by  the  Sultan  in  such 
a  way  as  to  emphasise  their 
inferiority  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  At  Fez  they  were  in- 
variably received  in  a  big  open 
space  near  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gates,  In  full  uniform 
the  members  of  the  mission 


had  to  stand  ankle -deep  in 
dust  waiting  in  the  blazing 
sun  till  it  should  please  his 
Sherifian  majesty  to  appear; 
for  it  was  always  so  arranged 
that  the  actual  meeting  did 
not  take  place  until  some  con- 
siderable time  after  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  ceremony.  Event- 
ually the  potentate,  amid  fan- 
fares, would  enter  the  square 
through  a  gateway,  riding  a 
magnificent  barb,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  and 
protected  from  the  sun's  rays 
by  a  crimson  velvet  umbrella. 
Many  an  ambassador  must 
have  keenly  felt  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  position  as  he  stood 
bareheaded  in  the  dust  before 
the  mounted  autocrat.  The 
writer  vividly  remembers  how 
at  Marrakesh  in  1911,  when 
there  were  less  than  twenty 
Europeans  in  the  city,  he  was 
daily  insulted  in  the  streets, 
the  passers-by  spitting  on  his 
shadow  and  cursing  him  for 
a  "  Dog  of  a  Christian."  But 
this  state  ef  affairs  has  now 
passed  away  for  ever.  At 
Fez  it  was  the  rising  in  April 
1912  which  hastened  events, 
and  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  for  the  interior. 
It  was  only  then  that  the 
premd  Fassis,  always  trouble- 
some and  independent,  and 
who  for  centuries  had  set  up 
and  deposed  the  Sultans  at 
their  pleasure,  learnt  for  the 
first  time  the  real  power  of 
the  unbeliever.  Infuriated  by 
the  massacre  of  many  of  their 
compatriots,  the  French  soldiers 
exacted  a  stern  vengeance. 
Field  artillery  posted  on  the 
surrounding  heights  bombarded 
the  positions  held  by  the  rebels, 
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while  machine-guns  from  the 
roofs  and  mosque  towers  swept 
the  streets.  Many  a  building 
still  shows  the  mark  of  this 
bombardment,  and  the  lesson 
so  learnt  has  never  been  for- 
gotten. From  this  date  the 
task  of  opening  up  the  interior 
was  begun.  The  old  caravan 
tracks,  many  of  them  quite 
impassable  in  the  rainy  season, 
gave  place  to  metalled  roads, 
and  in  February  1915  a  light 
military  railway  from  Casa- 
blanca and  Eabat  reached  first 
Meknes,  and  then  Fez,  36 
miles  farther  east.  In  place 
of  a  five  or  six  days'  ride  on 
horseback  or  ©n  mules,  Fez 
could  be  reached  from  Eabat 
in  a  single  day's  journey,  and 
a  traveller,  arriving  at  Casa- 
blanca in  the  morning  by 
steamer,  could  take  the  train 
to  Rabat  the  same  afternoon 
and  be  in  Fez  at  sunset  on 
the  following  day.  The  result 
of  this  improvement  in  com- 
munications was  immediate, 
and  Fez,  the  most  sacred  city 
of  North  Africa,  f®und  her 
exolusiveness  gone  for  all  time. 
Few  of  the  strongholds  of 
Islam  can  boast  a  more  varied 
and  romantic  history.  Fez 
was  founded  by  Mulai  Idreea  II. 
in  the  year  808.  This  ruler, 
the  second  of  the  Idrees 
dynasty,  being  desirous  of 
finding  a  suitable  site  for  his 
capital,  was  attracted  by  the 
great  natural  advantages 
which  Fez  offers.  Situated  at 
the  edge  of  the  great  Sais 
plain,  which  here  falls  abruptly 
to  the  valley  of  the  Sebu;  mag- 
nificently watered  both  by  the 
Wad  Fez,  which  rising  out  of 
the  ground  at  Has  El  Ma  (the 


Head  of  the  Waters),  flows  for 
about  eight  miles  through  the 
plain,  and  then  rushes  with 
considerable  force  down  the 
slope  towards  the  Sebu,  and  also 
by  numerous  springs  of  clear 
water;  surrounded  by  luxuri- 
ant and  beautiful  gardens  of 
orange,  pomegranate,  peach, 
almond,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
and  dark  -  green  groves  of 
olive, — Fez  offers  almost  every 
attraction  possible  to  the 
Oriental  mind.  The  praises 
of  Fez  have  been  sung  by 
numerous  native  writers  with 
extravagant  epithets  and 
many  quaint  phrases ;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  the 
most  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing city  in  Morocco.  For  the 
first  five  hundred  years  after 
its  foundation  the  city  had  a 
truly  remarkable  history,  being 
besieged  and  taken  as  many 
as  eight  times.  The  founder, 
Mulai  Idrees,  was  buried  in 
the  city  beside  a  mosque 
which  he  erected;  his  tomb 
and  mosque  have  become  the 
most  venerated  sanctuaries  in 
North  Africa,  and  yearly 
attract  many  pilgrims ;  and 
this  fact  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  well-known  fanaticism 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Old  Fez  for  long  consisted 
of  two  separate  districts,  the 
"Aduat  el  Andalus"  and  the 
"  Aduat  el  Karueein,"  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  Wad  Fez, 
the  Andalus  district  being 
inhabited  by  people  of  Spanish 
extraction.  These  two  districts 
were  united  in  1070,  but  the 
animosity  which  had  always 
reigned  between  them  died 
hard.  In  1204  the  town  was 
completely  walled  in,  and 
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seventy  years  later — i.e.,  in 
1274— the  town  of  New  Fez 
(Fez  Jedeed)  was  built  by 
Yakub  II,,  one  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Beni  Marin  dynasty,  and 
since  this  date,  except  for  the 
erection  of  various  mosques, 
Fez  has  undergone  no  very 
extensive  improvement. 

Under  the  Beni  Marin 
dynasty,  which  lasted  until 
1471,  Fez  gradually  grew  in 
importance  and  became  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world 
as  a  centre  of  learning.  To  it 
flocked  all  the  refugees  from 
Spain,  driven  out  by  the  con- 
quering Christians.  Medersas, 
or  religious  colleges,  sprung 
up,  and  attracted  students  in 
large  numbers,  and  the 
libraries  were  famous  and 
extensive.  Judged  by  modern 
standards  this  learning  was 
not  deep,  but  in  those  days 
it  was  considered  wonderful ; 
and  the  Fassis,  proud,  self- 
centred,  and  self -satisfied,  eon- 
sidered  their  city  as  the  hub 
of  the  universe. 

In  1554,  during  a  struggle 
between  a  branch  of  the  Beni 
Marin  and  the  Saadi  Shareefs, 
Fez  was  occupied  by  the  Turks 
on  behalf  of  the  Beni  Marin; 
the  occupation  was,  however, 
0f  short  duration,  and  the  city 
very  soon  fell  to  Moham- 
med X.,  the  Saadi  Ameer. 
This  is  the  only  occasion,  prior 
to  the  French  occupation,  on 
which  Fez  has  had  to  aeknow- 
ledge  a  foreign  master.  By 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  academic  glories 
ef  Fez  had  passed  away ;  most 
of  the  great  libraries  had  been 
dispersed,  scholars  were  few 
and  indifferent,  and  the  city 


could  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
a  centre  of  learning. 

In  1648  the  Fassis,  tired  of 
the  Saadi  dynasty  and  of  the 
general  misrule  and  disorder, 
invited  another  race  of 
Shareefs  (or  descendants  of 
the  prophet)  from  Tafilelt  to 
found  a  new  dynasty.  The 
change  was  easily  accom- 
plished, and  the  throne  of 
Morocco  has  been  held  by  this 
line  ever  since. 

By  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Fez,  from 
a  centre  of  learning,  refinement, 
and  culture,  had  become  a  sink 
of  every  vice  induced  by  the 
luxury  of  prosperity.  Few  of 
the  old  Medersas  and  colleges 
remained,  and  every  art  had 
fallen  into  decay.  In  1873  the 
city  was  besieged  and  taken 
for  the  last  time  by  the  Sultan 
Mulai  El  Hassan,  whom  Old 
Fez  had  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge, although  New  Fez  had 
opened  its  gates  to  him.  From 
this  date  until  the  coming  ©f 
the  French  the  history  of  Fez 
is  comparatively  uneventful. 
Until  the  French  occupation 
Fez  remained  most  difficult  of 
access  for  Europeans ;  the  local 
authorities  neither  wanted  nor 
welcomed  them.  Unless  the 
European  traveller  had  a  friend 
in  the  city  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  a  night's  lodging,  and 
the  unfortunate  Christian  was 
perforce  obliged  to  put  up  his 
tent  in  a  big  open  space  re- 
served for  that  purpose  on 
ground  covered  with  filth  of 
every  description,  where  the 
caravan  animals  were  tethered, 
and  where  he  was  subjected  to 
the  stares  of  the  curious  and 
the  insults  of  the  fanatical 
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inhabitants.  Everywhere  the 
Christian  was  regarded  with 
marked  disfavour,  and  if  he 
oould  understand  the  vernacu- 
lar, his  ears  were  all  day  long 
assailed  by  suoh  expressions  as 
"Dog  of  a  Christian,"  "Allah 
confound  the  unbeliever,"  while 
every  passer-by  solemnly  spat 
upon  the  ground  to  shew  his 
contempt. 

Certain  quarters  of  the  oity 
oould  not  be  entered  at  all,  and 
all  round  the  sanctuary  of 
Mulai  Idrees  was  a  saored  area, 
into  which  no  Christian  oould 
penetrate  without  risking  his 
life.  These  forbidden  areas 
were,  as  a  rule,  marked  by 
wooden  bars  across  the  streets; 
but  some  were  quite  open,  and 
unless  the  visitor  was  accom- 
panied by  a  guide,  he  was 
almost  sure  to  find  himself  in 
trouble.  So  strong  was  the 
feeling  that,  until  the  French 
control  was  firmly  established 
by  the  events  of  1912,  no  con- 
sulate was  allowed  to  fly  a 
flag. 

The  great  convulsion  in 
Europe  during  the  last  four 
years  has  affected  Fez  but 
little.  Certain  articles  have 
been  scarce,  and  there  has  un- 
doubtedly been  an  all-round 
rise  in  prices;  but  there  has 
been  nothing  approaching  the 
scarcity  which  has  been  so 
marked  elsewhere,  and  the 
French  authorities  have 
strained  every  nerve  to  keep 
up  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
articles  as  sugar,  candles, 
and  cotton  goods,  all  essential 
to  the  native  mind,  and  the 
lack  of  which  would  have 
inevitably  led  to  serious  dis- 
content and  disorder.  Taking 


it  all  round,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  other  country, 
the  inhabitants  ef  which  had 
been  less  disturbed  in  their 
daily  lives  than  the  natives  of 
Morocco.  To  the  present 
writer,  who  arrived  in  Fez  in 
May  1918,  the  change  seemed 
tremendous.  In  contrast  to 
the  almost  anguished  existence 
at  home,  where  every  hour 
seemed  fraught  with  pain  and 
suffering,  and  anxiety  showed 
on  every  countenance,  life  in 
Fez  flowed  smoothly  on,  each 
day  like  the  last,  another 
world  in  which  the  great  con- 
flict seemed  remote  and  almost 
unreal ;  for  to  the  true  believer 
is  not  the  present  all  sufficient, 
— the  warm  sun,  the  price  of  a 
meal,  a  garment  to  cover  him, 
— why  take  thought  for  the 
morrow?  for  Allah  will  pro- 
vide; are  not  all  things 
ordained,  so  why  struggle 
against  the  inevitable? 

The  journey  te  Fez  from  the 
coast  can  now  be  made  either 
by  train  or  by  automotrice. 
The  latter  is  a  light  car  running 
on  the  railway  track  and  pro- 
pelled by  a  petrol  engine  which 
only  takes  one  day,  while  the 
train,  much  slower  and  stop- 
ping at  every  siding,  takes 
two.  Most  travellers  prefer 
the  automotrioe ;  but  only  a 
very  limited  amount  of  baggage 
is  allowed,  and  the  remainder 
has  to  be  sent  by  train. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  on 
nearing  Fez  that  one  is  ap- 
proaching a  great  oity :  all 
that  can  be  seen  are  the 
mosque  towers  of  Fez  Jedeed  or 
New  Fez ;  the  old  oity  is  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  fall  of 
the  ground.  The  station  is 
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situated  at  Bar  Dabibagh, 
where  the  new  French  town 
is  already  laid  oat,  although 
so  far  few  houses  have  actually 
been  erected.  Here  there  is  an 
hotel,  but  most  visitors  prefer 
to  drive  either  to  the  Mellah 
quarter  in  New  Fez,  or  to  the 
upper  part  of  Old  Fez,  where 
there  are  several  hotels  under 
French  management.  This 
drive  takes  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  cab  service 
is  now  wonderfully  efficient, 
most  of  the  drivers  being 
Spaniards  or  Maltese.  The 
less  said  about  the  hotels  the 
better ;  they  are  neither  clean 
nor  comfortable,  and  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  something  more 
up-to-date  if  tourists  are  to  be 
attracted  in  any  numbers, 
which  is  what  the  authorities 
confidently  look  forward  to  in 
the  future. 

The  contrast  between  Old 
and  New  Fez  is  very  marked ; 
the  latter  cosmopolitan  to  the 
last  degree,  the  former  in  most 
respects  the  same  as  it  has 
been  for  centuries.  With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three 
mosques,  Fez  Jedeed  is  quite 
devoid  of  any  historical  or 
architectural  interest.  The 
Mellah  or  Jewish  quarter, 
which  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  and  pillaged  during 
the  rising  in  1912,  teems  with 
life  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion. Here  are  the  shops  which 
cater  for  the  European  com- 
munity, and  the  main  street, 
or  Grande  Rue  du  Mellah,  is 
filled  with  a  jostling  crowd  of 
Jews,  the  men  in  their  black 
jellabs  and  skull  -  caps,  the 
women  in  velvets  and  bright 
silk  head-dresses;  other  Jews 


in  European  dress,  and  Euro- 
peans themselves  of  various 
nationalities,  French  of  course 
predominating,  although  there 
are  now  many  Spaniards, 
chiefly  employed  on  the  vari- 
ous public  works.  The  main 
street  ends  in  the  Grande  Place 
de  Commerce,  a  big  open  space 
where  there  are  several  cafes 
much  frequented  by  the  mili- 
tary and  their  somewhat 
doubtful  female  companions. 
Here  there  is  a  Cinema  theatre 
nightly  crowded  by  the  Euro- 
peans and  Jews,  although 
many  Moors  are  now  regular 
patrons.  Progress  in  this 
quarter  is  most  marked ;  more 
and  more  of  the  Jews  are 
adopting  European  dress, which 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view 
is  much  to  be  deplored,  and 
their  own  national  costume, 
which  in  the  old  days  was 
most  rigorously  preserved,  is 
undergoing  an  alteration :  for- 
merly only  black  caps,  slippers, 
and  jellabs  were  allowed,  but 
now  red  fezes,  yellow  slippers, 
and  white  jellabs  are  often  to 
be  seen.  Many  of  the  Jewish 
women  are  very  handsome,  but 
they  soon  lose  their  figure  and 
become  shapeless  and  ungainly. 
The  rest  ©f  Fez  Jedeed  is 
made  up  of  a  large  quarter 
given  over  to  the  women  of 
the  town,  and  a  maze  of  mean 
streets,  many  ef  the  buildings 
being  made  of  mud  and  wattle 
in  the  usual  African  style. 
Between  Fez  Jedeed  and  Old 
Fez  there  is  a  gap  of  about 
half  a  mile,  mostly  covered  by 
gardens  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Sultan,  but  now  converted 
into  a  public  park.  The  main 
road  between  the  two  towns 
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is  walled  in  and  is  the  busiest 
thoroughfare  in  Fez,  crowded 
with  voitures  and  public 
charabancs  carrying  passen- 
gers of  all  descriptions;  for 
the  Moors  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  these  modern  con- 
veniences. From  New  Fez  the 
ground  slopes  gently  down  until 
the  BouJeloud  (Father  of  Skins) 
Gate  is  reached  giving  access 
to  Old  Fez.  This  gate,  of 
comparatively  modern  con- 
struction, ornamented  with 
coloured  designs,  and  built 
with  the  usual  Moorish  horse- 
shoe arch,  is  the  limit  for 
wheeled  traffic,  and  further  pro- 
gress can  only  be  made  by  horse, 
mule,  donkey,  or  on  foot.  The 
two  streets  of  the  Talaa  quar- 
ter run  down  the  slope,  which 
now  becomes  very  marked, 
towards  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Both  are  crowded  with  a  mot- 
ley throng :  a  few  Europeans, 
generally  soldiers  or  officers  in 
uniform,  the  rest  Fassis,  dressed 
for  the  most  part  in  plain 
white,  dark  -  blue,  or  brown  ; 
and  country  folk  from  the 
surrounding  districts  come  to 
sell  their  produce,  and  to  buy 
such  luxuries  as  tea,  sugar, 
and  candles,  These  country 
folk  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  Fassis ;  burnt  by  the 
sun,  wiry  and  muscular,  the 
women  unveiled  and  loaded 
with  barbaric  ornaments,  they 
form,  with  their  open  and  in- 
dependent look,  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  pale  citizens,  who 
wear  by  comparison  a  some- 
what furtive  appearance,  and 
preserve  an  air  of  detachment 
and  aloofness.  This  difference 
is  mere  noticeable  between  the 
women  than  the  men,  for  the 


Fez  woman  always  goes  heavily 
veiled,  only  the  eyes  showing, 
everything  else  being  swathed 
in  voluminous  white  draperies. 
On  each  side  of  these  streets 
are  shops  or  booths :  there  piles 
of  vegetables  fresh  from  the 
country,  masses  of  cabbages, 
carrots,  onions,  splendid  red 
radishes,  and  turnips ;  there 
yellow  mounds  of  native  butter, 
great  pyramids  of  chocolate- 
coloured  and  locally  manufac- 
tured soap,  blue-wrapped  py- 
lons of  sugar,  large  basins  of 
dried  peas,  walnuts,  raisins,  and 
olives ;  next  door  perhaps  rolls 
of  cotton  of  British  manufac- 
ture, together  with  bright- 
coloured  and  embroidered  cloths 
of  native  make ;  again  a  tin- 
smith (generally  a  Jew)  ham- 
mering busily  and  noisily  and 
surrounded  by  many  household 
derelicts  sent  to  him  for  repair ; 
and  yet  again  a  charcoal-seller, 
before  whose  booth  a  crowd 
surges  jostling  and  shouting 
to  obtain  the  precious  commo- 
dity, for  charcoal  is  scarce  these 
days  and  the  charcoal-burners 
are  difficult  and  independent 
and  often  withhold  supplies. 
In  short,  a  varied  scene  of 
never-ceasing  interest.  Near 
the  top  of  the  main  Talaa  is 
the  Bouanania,  the  finest  and 
largest  Medersa  in  Fez.  Just 
before  reaching  the  door,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  as  one  de- 
scends the  street,  there  is  an 
old  water-clock  consisting  of 
thirteen  large  bronze  bowls 
resting  on  carved  wooden  sup- 
ports, the  whole  in  a  state  of 
decay.  It  is  difficult  to  learn 
its  history  and  how  the  clock 
worked,  but  the  story  goes  that 
it  was  finally  put  out  of  order 
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by  a  Jew  whose  wife,  an  ex- 
pectant mother,  had  been  fright- 
ened by  the  striking  of  the 
hour.  The  main  door  of  the 
Bouanania  is  of  wood  covered 
with  brass  ornamented  with 
geometrical  designs.  This  is  a 
Medersa  mosque,  and  Euro- 
peans cannot  enter  without 
authority.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  large  tiled  court 
surrounded  by  walls  which 
have  once  been  covered  with 
ornamental  plaster  and  richly 
carved  cedar-wood.  Windows 
o£  mushrabiyyeh  work  look  out 
on  to  this  court,  giving  light 
and  air  to  the  small  rooms 
inhabited  by  the  Tolba  or 
students.  There  is  a  marble 
laver  in  the  centre  where 
the  faithful  wash  their  feet 
before  prayer,  and  a  tiled 
water-course  in  front  of  the 
sanctuary  which  faces  the  en- 
trance. On  the  right  and  left 
are  large  rooms  richly  orna- 
mented with  incised  plaster- 
work.  The  writer  was  privi- 
leged to  enter  the  sanctuary, 
which  was  being  restored  under 
the  supervision  of  the  French 
director  of  Beaux  Arts,  M. 
Bioard.  This  gentleman  has 
done  admirable  work  in  Fez, 
reviving  all  the  old  industries 
and  stimulating  the  craftsmen 
to  further  energies.  Two  native 
carpenters  were  at  work  in  the 
shrine,  preparing  rafters  of 
cedar-wood  to  restore  the  roof, 
which  is  in  a  bad  state  of  re- 
pair and  anything  but  water- 
tight. The  scheme  of  the  old 
roof  is  most  intricate  and  beau- 
tiful, a  maze  of  geometrical  de- 
signs so  cunningly  blended  that 
the  eye  can  scarcely  follow 
them.  From  the  roof  hang 


long  chains  with  brass  brackets 
supporting  glass  oil  lamps. 
The  pillars  are  of  alabaster, 
showing  Greek  and  Roman 
influence.  Traces  still  remain 
of  what  must  have  been 
exquisite  coloured  ornamen- 
tation both  on  pillars  and 
walls.  Small  windows  of  deli- 
cately traced  design,  filled  in 
with  glass  of  different  tints 
and  placed  high  up  on  the 
walls,  throw  patches  of  coloured 
light.  When  the  work  of  res- 
toration is  completed  no  Euro- 
pean will  again  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  shrine. 

A  remarkable  feature  of 
this  Medersa  is  the  fact  that 
on  the  side  of  the  court  to 
the  east,  which  is  most  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  the  old  carving  and 
tile- work  is  almost  completely 
destroyed,  while  on  the  more 
sheltered  side  the  patterns 
can  still  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  old  wooden  pulpit  used 
for  the  Friday  sermons  is  still 
preserved  in  another  part  of 
the  Medersa:  it  is  crumbling 
away,  but  sufficient  remains 
to  show  that  it  must  once 
have  been  carved  with  a 
delicacy  hard  to  associate 
with  the  Moorish  art  of  the 
present  day.  Before  it  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  suoh 
decay  the  building  must  have 
been  extremely  beautiful,  and 
still  remains  a  fine  example  of 
the  Hispano  -  Mauresque  style. 
The  old  court  flooded  with  warm 
sunlight,  filled  with  the  cooing 
of  pigeons,  and  with  here  and 
there  the  figure  of  a  worshipper 
kneeling  in  prayer,  forms  a 
picture  of  quiet  peace  and  beauty 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  beat. 
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To  the  right  of  the  Talaa  is 
a  residential  quarter  inhabited 
by  rioh  Moors  and  many  Euro- 
peans. Here  are  situated  the 
different  Bureaux,  the  British 
Consulate,  the  residence  of  the 
General  Commanding,  and  the 
Batha,  now  transformed  into 
an  officers'  olub,  but  formerly 
a  palace  built  for  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz.  The  Batha  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  for  it  con- 
tains many  objects  ef  interest. 
It  consists  of  a  large  rect- 
angular space,  walled  in  'and 
raised  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  and  lying  east  and 
west.  At  the  east  end  are 
the  rooms  devoted  to  the 
"Cercle  des  Offioiers"  round 
three  sides  of  a  tiled  pave- 
ment where  fountains  splash 
and  play :  here  the  French 
military  band  performs  twice 
a  week  during  the  summer 
months,  and  on  a  moonlight 
night  the  scene  is  charming. 
Beyond  this  there  are  two 
oblong  strips  of  garden  filled 
with  flowers  of  every  hue,  and 
sunk  about  six  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  tiled  walk 
which  divides  them.  At  the 
further  or  western  end  there 
is  another  paved  space  where, 
beside  more  fountains,  the 
French  have  placed  a  number 
of  old  cannon  and  mortars, 
many  of  them  gifts  from 
European  monarohs  to  the 
various  Sultans.  Opening  off 
this  space  are  rooms  where 
are  displayed  the  best  exam- 
ples of  Old  Fez  art.  In  one 
room  is  the  coloured  pottery 
fer  which  Fez  is  so  famous: 
large  plaques  ornamented 
with  designs  in  many  colours, 


the  patterns  mostly  geometri- 
cal, for  according  to  Moham- 
medan law  exact  representa- 
tion of  plants  and  animals  is 
forbidden;  others  in  blue  and 
white,  many  of  them  very 
beautiful :  quaintly  shaped 
water -jars  and  "jibbanas" 
or  butter  dishes  with  elegant 
covers  and  pleasing  designs; 
long  -  necked  bottles  for  oil, 
quaint  and  elaborate  ink- 
stands, and  many  other  objects 
very  effective  at  a  distance, 
but,  like  all  Moorish  things, 
somewhat  rough  if  examined 
too  closely.  In  the  same 
room  are  carved  and  painted 
shelves,  and  brackets  of  wood 
of  most  graceful  shape,  which 
show  off  the  pottery  to  per- 
fection. These  old  things 
are  now  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  are  eagerly 
bought  up  for  large  prices  if 
they  come  into  the  market. 
Another  large  room  is  filled 
with  weapons :  guns,  pistols, 
daggers,  powder  -  horns,  and 
bullet  pouches.  The  old  long- 
barrelled  Moorish  guns,  bound 
with  bands  of  silver  and  often 
inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory, 
are  beautiful  objects,  but  are 
now  very  scarce.  Opening  off 
another  and  smaller  courtyard 
are  two  more  rooms;  one  is 
devoted  to  examples  of  Fez 
embroidery  and  brocade  work  : 
Haities,  or  wall  hangings,  of 
old  Venetian  and  Genoese 
velvet  heavily  embroidered  in 
gold;  broad  sashes,  worn  by 
the  women,  of  silk  brocade 
with  prettily  coloured  patterns, 
each  being  so  arranged  that 
the  wearer  has  the  choice  of 
four  designs  according  to 
fancy ;  bridal  veils  with 
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gold  and  coloured  stripes, 
and  hangings  of  various  sorts. 
The  other  room  is  filled  with 
things  of  exclusively  Berber 
origin.  Large  oarpets  woven 
in  various  colours,  jellabs  of 
blaok  goat-hair  with  bright 
orange  patches,  much  affected 
by  the  mountain  tribes,  and 
locally  called  "huneef,"  and 
rude  pottery  painted  with 
blaok  and  red  designs,  con- 
sisting of  plates,  jars,  and 
representations  of  cooks  and 
tortoises,  unglazed  and  alto- 
gether different  from  the  Moor- 
ish productions.  There  is  yet 
another  room  with  examples 
of  carving  in  wood  and  stone, 
and  an  immense  and  beauti- 
fully-shaped earthenware  jar 
whieh  was  discovered  deep 
under  ground  by  some  work- 
men who  were  digging  the 
foundations  for  a  new  wall, 
and  the  origin  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  tell. 

The  whole  of  this  quarter  of 
Fez  is  becoming  more  and 
more  European.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  houses,  and 
rents  in  consequence  are  soar- 
ing to  alarming  proportions. 
Here  is  situated  the  hospital 
"Auvert,"  covering  a  large 
area,  and  notable  as  having 
been  the  French  centre  of 
resistance  during  the  rebellion 
of  1912.  Much  good  medical 
work  is  now  being  done,  but 
the  field  is  a  very  wide  one 
and  the  need  urgent ;  for 
among  the  chief  things  that 
strike  the  visitor  to  Fez  are 
the  manifold  physical  imper- 
fections of  the  inhabitants. 
The  whole  of  this  residential 
quarter  is  light  and  airy  com- 
pared with  the  lower  parts  of 


the  city.  Descending  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  that  run 
down  the  hill  one  finds  oneself 
in  a  perfect  labyrinth,  another 
world,  grey  and  sombre  except 
where  stray  shafts  of  sunlight 
penetrate  the  gloom.  The 
descent  is  steep,  and  walking, 
especially  after  rain,  is  none 
too  easy.  To  the  stranger  the 
turns  and  twists  of  the  streets 
are  little  short  of  bewildering. 
The  house  walls  towering  up 
to  right  and  left  present  a 
grey  and  almost  unbroken 
surface;  any  windows  that 
there  are  are  placed  high  up 
and  heavily  barred.  The  doors 
of  the  houses  are  of  wood 
studded  with  great  nails,  and 
generally  bound  with  strips  of 
tin  out  from  eld  cans  of  petro- 
leum. Almost  every  house  in 
places  overhangs  the  street — 
the  overhang  being  supported 
by  great  balks  of  cedar-wood, 
blaok  with  age,  and  giving  a 
characteristic  and  picturesque 
appearance.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  outside  decoration  to 
these  houses,  and  nothing  to 
indicate  the  often  beautiful 
interiors  which  one  finds  in 
the  better-class  houses  of  the 
Fassis.  Here  and  there  are 
public  fountains,  often  beauti- 
fully tiled  in  various  colours, 
with  three  or  more  jets  dis- 
charging into  an  oblong 
trough.  Almost  everywhere 
can  be  heard  the  sound  of 
water  rushing  down  the  hill 
through  hidden  pipes ;  for 
every  house  has  its  own  water 
supply,  and  even  the  meanest 
boasts  its  fountain.  There  are 
two  separate  systems  of  water- 
pipes,  one  above  the  other — 
the  higher  for  drinking  and 
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washing,  the  lower  for  refuse. 
Large  portions  ©f  the  streets 
are  completely  eovered  in  and 
resemble  tunnels,  the  houses 
being  built  right  across.  Fez 
is  a  veritable  paradise  for  an 
artist,  and  some  of  the  vistas 
are  very  beautiful :  here  a 
glimpse  of  some  old  half- 
ruined  mosque  tower;  there 
a  bridge  across  the  street 
where  the  houses  meet,  with 
quaint  windows  screened  by 
mushrabiyyeh  work,  and  fes- 
tooned with  giant  cobwebs, 
which  look  as  if  they  dated 
from  the  beginning  of  time. 
The  attention  of  the  pedestrian 
is  fully  taken  up  in  avoiding 
the  numerous  horses,  donkeys, 
and  mules  which  pass  and  re- 
pass,  leaving  but  little  room  on 
either  side ;  the  cry  of  "  Balak," 
er  "look  out,"  is  ever  on  the 
air,  shouted  now  by  a  donkey  - 
boy  or  grimy  charcoal-seller, 
now  by  some  slave  running  at 
the  stirrup  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant or  high  official  who, 
mounted  on  splendid  mules, 
perched  ©n  high-peaked  saddles 
of  crimson  cloth,  and  clad  in 
flawing  garments,  present, 
with  their  often  handsome  and 
venerable  features,  pictures  of 
true  oriental  dignity.  Every 
here  and  there,  debouching 
from  the  larger  streets,  are 
dark  and  narrow  alleys,  dim, 
mysterious,  and  gloomy, 
whence  issue  the  shrouded 
forms  of  women  who  shuffle 
by  with  an  air  of  secrecy  and 
intrigue.  There  must  be  many 
such  by  -  lanes,  and  in  fact, 
whole  quarters  in  Fez  where 
Europeans  seldom  enter.  The 
writer  has  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  being  once  lost  in 


the  lower  city  after  sunset, 
and  of  wandering  for  what 
seemed  hours  up  and  down 
in  almost  pitch  darkness 
through  streets  so  narrow 
that  a  horse  could  just  pass, 
vainly  inquiring  the  way  from 
the  few  pedestrians  encoun- 
tered, who  either  paid  no  heed 
to  his  request  or  merely  said 
they  did  not  know. 

Frequently  the  European  is 
greeted  by  the  children  with 
a  pert  "Bon  jour"  and  a 
winning  smile;  for  to  these 
youngsters,  unlike  their 
parents,  Christians  have  al- 
ways been  a  familiar  sight; 
but,  on  the  faces  of  the  old, 
one  can  often  see  that  look  of 
dislike  and  contempt  charac- 
teristic of  other  days. 

The  objects  of  interest  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city  are  so 
many  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe them  here.  The  Souks, 
or  bazaars,  fairly  hum  with 
activity,  each  quarter  being 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  merchandise: 
such  as  the  Kattaneen,  where 
the  cottons  and  cloths  are 
sold;  the  Attareen,  or  spice 
market;  the  Saffareen,  «r 
brass  market;  the  Shemain, 
or  dried  fruit  and  candle 
market.  Fez  possesses  a  great 
number  of  mosques  and  shrines ; 
it  has  been  stated  that  the 
number  is  as  high  as  two 
hundred,  but  this  may  be 
an  overestimate.  The  most 
noteworthy  and  largest  of 
these  mosques  are  the  Mosque 
of  Mulai  Idrees  and  the 
Karueein.  As  has  already 
been  said,  the  approaches  to 
the  former  are  marked  by  a 
wooden  bar  across  the  street 
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to  prevent  the  passage  of 
mules  and  donkeys.  The 
portion  thus  railed  off  is 
paved  with  tiles  and  kept  clean 
and  clear  of  refuse.  Entrance 
to  all  mosques  in  Morocco  is 
strictly  forbidden  to  Euro- 
peans, bub  one  can  now  pass 
by  the  open  doors  and  get 
a  glimpse  of  part  of  the  in- 
terior, although  the  actual 
tomb  of  the  saint  is  hidden 
from  view.  The  Karueein  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
mosques  in  the  world,  and 
capable  of  aooommodating  as 
many  as  22,000  worshippers. 
It  has  eighteen  doors,  and, 
passing  these,  long  vistas  can 
be  obtained  of  innumerable 
rows  of  pillars  covered  half- 
way up  with  matting,  and 
glimpses  of  a  great  tiled  and 
sunlit  courtyard  with  beautiful 
fountains  in  coloured  mosaics. 
Thia  great  mosque  has  always 
been  the  Univeriity  of  Fez, 
where  the  students  or  Tolba, 
who  live  in  the  Medersas, 
come  for  instruction.  The 
prooedure  is  simple,  the  teacher 
merely  sitting  on  a  chair  in 
seme  corner  of  the  building, 
and  giving  his  comments  on 
some  passage  in  the  Koran 
to  his  pupils  gathered  round 
him.  The  library  attached  to 
this  mosque  was  once  famous 
throughout  the  world,  but 
little  now  remains,  and,  from 
what  can  be  learned  of  its 
contents,  no  startling  dis- 
coveries are  likely  to  be  made 
when,  as  must  happen  shortly, 
Europeans  gain  aooess  to  it. 
The  Andalus  Mosque,  though 
much  smaller,  is  also  very 
fine,  and  near  it  is  an  ex- 
quisite little  Medersa  contain- 


ing beautiful  carved  wood- 
work,— an  old  -  world  nook 
where,  at  a  fountain  of  clear 
spring  water,  women  and  girls 
fill  their  graceful  jars.  What 
might  have  been  a  disaster  of 
the  first  magnitude  threatened 
Fez  in  the  early  morning  of 
22nd  June  1918.  It  was  near 
the  end  of  Ramadan,  and  the 
whole  city  was  sunk  in  slumber. 
Suddenly  the  alarm  was  given, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Kaiseria,  a  eotton  -  market 
lying  between  the  two  mosques 
of  Mulai  Idrees  and  the  Kara- 
eein,  had  taken  fire  and  was 
blazing  fiercely.  At  first 
nothing  was  done,  and  soon 
hordes  ef  looters  were  at  work 
taking  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion; but,  after  a  considerable 
delay,  the  French  authorities 
were  informed,  and  the  mili- 
tary were  immediately  sent 
down  with  hand  -  pumps  to 
fight  the  flames,  while  an 
armed  cordon  was  drawn 
round  the  quarter,  and  plun- 
derers were  apprehended. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
French  officers,  who,  taking 
off  their  coats,  worked  like 
heroes,  the  fire  was  at  last 
mastered,  but  not  before  im- 
mense stocks  of  cotton  and 
other  goods  had  been  burnt 
or  charred,  and  many  mer- 
chants all  but  ruined,  while 
the  sacred  shrine  of  Mulai 
Idrees  only  just  eseaped. 
Should  this  venerated  mosque 
have  been  destroyed,  it  would 
have  caused  an  immense  sensa- 
tion throughout  Morocco,  and 
a  general  rising  against  the 
Christians  would  probably 
have  followed. 

The   French  have  now  con- 
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struoted  a  carriage-road  right 
round  the  city,  from  whioh,  at 
intervals,  most   extensive   and 
beautiful  views  can  be  obtained. 
On  a  clear  spring  or  autumn 
day  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
anything  could  be  more  lovely 
than    the    picture  whioh   Fez 
presents     from     the    heights, 
either  to  the  north  er  the  south 
of  the  ©Id  town.     From  these 
heights     Fez     is     completely 
dominated  by  a  series  ©f  forts, 
— some   of   them  built  by  the 
Sultans  as  protection  against 
the    neighbouring   tribes,    the 
remainder     erected     by     the 
French    after    the    revolution 
of    1912,   and    equipped   with 
field-guns  whioh  could  speedily 
reduce  the  city  to  ruins.    From 
the  Borj  Nord,  or  biggest  fort  on 
the  north  side,  the  panorama 
is  very  grand.    The  foreground 
falls  sharply  down,  covered  with 
cactus  and  olive,  to  the  dark- 
green  foliage  of  the  gardens, 
filled  with  fruit  trees  and  blaz- 
ing  in   the   autumn  with   red 
and   gold.     Beyond   them   the 
ground  again  rises  to  the  line 
of  the  battlemented  walls,  grey 
with  age,  whioh,  cracked  and 
crumbling,  lean  this  way  and 
that,  apparently  always  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.     Inside  them 
is  the  great  grey  mass  of  the 
city, — the  flat-roofed  houses  so 
jumbled    together    that    they 
seem  piled   one  upon  another 
as  they  spill  in  a  great  cascade 
down  the  steep  slope.     On  the 
farther  side  rise  wooded  heights 
studded   with   eld  tombs,  and 
saint-houses  with  their  domed 
and  fluted  raofs ;  beyond  them 
are    other  heights  dark   with 
olives;    and  still  further  rise 
blue   and  distant  hills;  while, 


dominating     all,     south  -  east- 
wards on  the  far  horizon,  the 
great    snow  -  fields   of    "  Jebel 
Musa  Es  Salah  "  and  the  "Bou 
Iblan  "  tower  high  against  the 
clear  blue  sky,  the  highest  part 
of  the  Middle  Atlas,  and  the 
stronghold  of  the  Beni  Warein 
— a  great  Berber  tribe  who,  in- 
dependent since  the  beginning 
of    history,    still   to   this   day 
preserve   their  uplands    unex- 
plored and   untrodden  by  the 
feet    of    the    unbeliever.     The 
writer   has  spent   hours   with 
a  powerful  telescope  scanning 
the  snows  and  the  lower  slopes, 
whioh  are  thickly  covered  with 
magnificent  cedar  forest.     On 
a  clear  day,  and  even  at  forty 
miles,  enough  can  be  seen  to 
show  how  lovely  this  mountain 
country  must  be,  and  already 
the   French   have   projects  f®r 
the  building  of  hotels  as  sana- 
toriums,  and  centres  for  winter 
sports,  when  the  country  has 
been     finally     conquered    and 
rendered    safe    for    travellers. 
The  view  of  Fez  from  the  south 
is  almost  equally  beautiful  and 
picturesque,  but  the  horizon  is 
more  limited,  being  bounded  to 
the  north   by  the   great  grey 
mass   of   Jebel  Zalagh,  which 
rises    steeply   to   a    height   of 
2000     feet     above     the     city. 
It    is    a    constant    source    of 
pleasure    to    view   this    pano- 
rama at  sunset — when  the  old 
walls  and  mosque  towers  glow 
pink  in  the  level  rays,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city  are  lost 
in  violet  shadows ;  while  flights 
of    snow-white    egrets    wing 
their  way  up  from  the  valley 
of  the  Sebu  to  their  roostiDg- 
plaoes    in    the    gardens;    and 
over  all  rise  the  distant  heights 
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of  Atlas,  the  snows  flushed 
rosy  in  the  setting  sun.  An- 
other delight  is  to  sit  on  some 
bright  moonlight  night  in  early 
summer  on  one  of  the  flat  roofs 
in  the  upper  part  of  Fez,  and 
gaze  out  over  the  sleeping 
oity  pure  white  in  the  moon- 
beams, silent  and  mysterious, 
while  overhead  the  stars  gleam 
and  twinkle  in  the  clear  African 
Bky. 

Despite  all  its  attractions, 
the  climate  of  Fez  is  very 
trying  to  the  majority  of  Euro- 
peans. There  are  days  in 
spring  and  autumn  when  the 
temperature  is  ideal;  but  the 
summer  months — i.e.,  June  to 
September — are  burning  hot. 
The  two  prevailing  winds  are 
the  east  and  west.  When  the 
east  wind  or  Sirocco  blows, 
the  air  is  like  the  breath  from 
a  furnace,  and  seems  to  scorch 
the  very  marrow  in  one's  bones, 
while  existence  becomes  well- 
nigh  intolerable  and  nature 
languishes ;  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  all  parched  and  yellow, 
and  the  ground  so  dry  that  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  it  could 
ever  recover  or  become  green 
once  mere.  Not  only  is  this 
east  wind  hot,  but  it  brings 
with  it  all  manner  of  noisome 
insects,  and  has  the  effect  of 
stringing  up  the  nerves  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch.  The  west 
wind,  on  the  contrary,  always 
brings  relief  and  cooler  weather, 
and  seems  to  sweep  away  the 
flies.  October  and  November  are 
perhaps  the  best  months  of  the 
whole  year ;  the  days  are  clear 
and  sunny  and  just  cold  en- 
ough to  be  pleasant,  while  the 
autumn  tints  and  young  green 
grass  are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 


Winter — i.e.,  December  to  the 
beginning  of  March — is  often 
delightful  out  of  doors  but 
bitterly  cold  inside  the  houses, 
which  are  not  constructed  for 
warmth;  in  fact,  contrary  to 
conditions  elsewhere,  one  puts 
on  an  overcoat  indoors  and 
takes  it  off  to  go  out.  In  wet 
weather  the  country  becomes 
almost  impassable  owing  to  the 
mud,  and  the  steep  streets  of 
the  oity  so  slippery  that  pro- 
gression is  difficult.  March  and 
April  are  the  flowery  months, 
when  the  whole  country  is  cov- 
ered with  bloom,  and  the  hills 
round  Fez  are  carpeted  with 
iris,  pimpernel,  purple  convol- 
vuli,  musk  balsam,  vetches, 
pink  immortelles,  wild  mignon- 
ette, larkspur,  thyme,  ox-eye 
daisies,  hyacinths,  poppies,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention:  BO  thick  that  every 
step  crushes  them  under  foot — 
a  wild  riot  of  bloom  and  colour, 
but  short-lived,  for  by  the 
middle  of  May  everything  has 
once  more  withered  before  the 
fiery  breath  of  summer.  Gar- 
dens in  Fez  do  well  if  properly 
looked  after,  and  almost  any- 
thing can  be  grown  with  care, 
since  water,  the  great  essential, 
is  always  at  command.  The 
Moors  cultivate  a  species  of 
small  rose  from  which  they 
make  rose-water,  and  when 
this  flowers  great  donkey-loads 
of  blooms  are  sold  in  the 
streets,  perfuming  the  air  with 
their  sweetness.  Most  fruits 
can  also  be  grown,  and  every 
garden  has  its  orange,  lemon, 
pomegranate,  plum,  fig,  peach, 
and  apricot  trees,  but  the  three 
last-named  are  small  and  lack 
the  flavour  of  the  home  variety. 
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Grapes  are  grown  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  from  which 
excellent  raisins  are  made,  but 
no  wine,  although  the  Meknez 
district  produces  a  very  fair 
variety. 

As  regards  the  government 
of  the  city,  the  original  system 
of  local  functionaries  is  ad- 
hered to  as  far  as  possible. 
The  Basha,  or  governor,  still 
dispenses  summary  justice  with 
the  aid  of  his  Khalifa  or  as- 
sistant, and  the  Kadis,  or 
native  judges,  settle  points  of 
law ;  but  all  are  under  very 
strict  control,  and  a  record  of 
every  case  has  to  be  kept  and 
submitted  to  the  French  offi- 
cials concerned.  There  are 
rather  a  bewildering  number 
of  Bureaux  dealing  with  Mu- 
nicipal and  Regional  affairs, 
and  a  Juge  de  Paix  who 
hears  oases  against  Europeans  ; 
although  all  serious  eases,  both 
native  and  European,  are  tried 
by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Rabat,  which  is  now  the  centre 
of  the  administration  and  the 
residence  of  the  Resident- 
General.  It  weuld  be  idle  to 
pretend  that  this  new  order  of 
things  is  altogether  popular 
with  the  natives,  but  this  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when 
one  considers  how  fanatical 
and  independent  they  are  as  a 
race. 

Feast-days  in  Fez'are  always 
interesting.  On  these  occa- 
sions guns  are  discharged  in 
the  streets,  and  musicians  en 
mule-back  promenade  the  main 
thoroughfares,  blowing  a  kind 
of  pipe  with  a  high  shrill  note, 
and  followed  by  crowds  of  men 
and  boys,  who  often  proceed 
thus  to  the  shrine  of  Mulai 


Idrees  with  a  bullock  or  sheep 
which  they  sacrifice  at  the 
door  of  the  mosque.  During 
the  great  feast  of  the  Aid  el 
Kebeer  thousands  of  sheep  are 
brought  in  from  the  country 
and  slaughtered  in  the  houses. 
On  certain  occasions  the  popu- 
lation goes  out  en  masse  to 
some  saint-house  outside  the 
city,  and  the  scene  is  most 
interesting  and  picturesque. 
The  ground  is  covered  with 
the  white-robed  throng,  and 
all  sorts  of  entertainments  are 
in  full  swing :  here  a  story- 
teller, there  an  unfortunate 
monkey  on  a  chain  being 
baited  by  small  boys,  again  a 
snake  -  charmer  or  a  bevy  of 
dancers.  Often  during  the 
feasts  the  flat  roofs  of  the  city 
are  crowded  towards  evening 
with  women  in  bright-coloured 
dresses,  and  the  result,  when 
seen  from  some  coign  of  vantage, 
is  very  pleasing  and  effective. 
There  are  two  sects  in  Morocco, 
the  Hamadcha  and  the  Aissoua, 
whose  followers  give  them- 
selves over  to  the  most  barbar- 
ous and  degrading  practices. 
The  Hamadoha  perform  a  kind 
of  dance,  leaping  into  the  air 
and,  as  they  alight,  bringing 
down  on  their  heads  with  con- 
siderable force  a  sort  of  battle- 
axe  which  outs  deeply  into 
their  scalps,  and  they  soon 
become  covered  with  their  own 
bleed,  and  present  a  most  dis- 
gusting spectacle  until  they 
fall  faint  and  exhausted  to 
make  room  for  others.  The 
Aissoua,  or  followers  of  Sidi 
Aissa,  repair  every  year  to  the 
tomb  of  their  patron  saint  at 
Meknez.  At  this  time  they 
work  themselves  up  into  a 
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state  of  frenzy,  dancing  madly 
for  hours,  tearing  the  carcases 
of  sheep  and  goats  to  pieces 
with  their  hands,  and  eating 
great  lumps  of  the  raw  flesh. 
The  women  are  even  worse 
than  the  men,  and  a  band  of 
Aissoua  with  their  blood- 
stained garments,  long  hair, 
and  ghastly  features,  when 
encountered  in  a  narrow  street, 
are  repulsive  in  the  extreme 
and  best  avoided,  for  in  their 
excited  state  they  are  more 
like  wild  beasts  than  human 
beings. 

Existence  in  Fez  is  some- 
times varied  by  an  invitation 
to  a  Moorish  feast.  These  are 
often  given  specially  in  honour 
of  Europeans,  and  in  that  case 
they  are  generally  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  but  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive 
are  the  wedding  feasts,  which 
last  for  several  days,  and  on 
one  night  of  which  the  master 
of  the  house  usually  invites  his 
Christian  friends.  Arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  one  is 
greeted  by  a  member  of  the 
family,  who  conducts  the 
guests  to  the  central  courtyard 
where  the  host  receives  them. 
The  scene  is  a  gay  one;  the 
house  is  brightly  illuminated 
with  countless  candles,  and  the 
rooms  decorated  with  coloured 
hangings  which  have  often 
rather  a  gaudy  hue.  Bound 
the  walls  are  ranged  thick 
mattresses  covered  with  flow- 
ered and  embroidered  silks, 
and  piled  with  cushions  of  the 
famous  Fez  needlework.  A 
curious  and  universal  feature 
is  the  presence  of  large  brass 
bedsteads  with  silk  canopies; 
they  are  not  kept  for  use  but 
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only  for  show  purposes,  as  are 
also  numerous  clocks  of  differ- 
ent designs.  The  walls  are 
often  hung  with  splendid  gold- 
embroidered  hangings  which 
give  a  very  rich  effect.  In  the 
courtyard  are  seated  a  troupe 
of  musicians  and  singers,  who 
play  for  hours  upon  various 
stringed  instruments.  When 
all  the  guests  are  assembled 
ewers  and  basins  of  silver  are 
brought  in,  and  every  one 
washes  his  hands.  Then  low 
round  tables  are  placed  in  the 
corners,  and  the  guests  gather 
round  them  sitting  on  the 
mattresses  or  cushions.  Knives 
and  forks  there  are  none,  and 
only  the  right  hand  can  be 
used  for  eating. 

The  first  dish  makes  its 
appearance — generally  the  pas- 
tella,  a  great  platter  of 
pastry  covering  pieces  of 
roasted  pigeons;  this  is  an 
excellent  dish,  and  generally 
considered  by  Europeans  to 
be  the  best  in  the  native 
cook's  repertoire.  Then  follows 
a  great  piece  of  roast  mutton, 
from  which  the  diners  tear 
pieces,  often  burning  their 
fingers  in  the  attempt.  At 
this  stage  drinks  of  various 
kinds  are  handed  round  :  some- 
times only  plain  water,  but 
often  orange  juice,  milk  flav- 
oured with  rose-water,  a  drink 
made  of  crushed  almonds,  a 
decoction  of  pomegranates  or 
a  kind  of  cherry  cordial,  ac- 
cording to  season ;  but  never 
wine,  for  this  is  taboo  for  all 
good  Mussulmans.  After  the 
mutton  comes  a  succession  of 
dishes  of  chicken  done  in 
various  ways,  —  with  saffron, 
stuffed  with  raisins  and 
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almonds,  or  covered  with 
various  spioes,  When  these 
have  been  disposed  of  the 
national  dish,  Couscous,  is 
brought  in,  and  is  generally 
eaten  by  Europeans  with  the 
help  of  spoons,  although  the 
natives  adroitly  work  the 
crumbly  meal  into  balls  and 
shoot  it  into  their  mouths. 
This  often  ends  the  repast; 
but  perhaps  yet  another  dish 
may  follsw — usually  a  sweet 
made  of  almond  paste  or 
orange  liths  covered  with 
sugar.  The  ewers  and  basins 
again  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  hands,  by  this 
time  thoroughly  greasy,  are 
well  washed.  The  guests  re- 
arrange themselves  on  the 
divans,  and  the  tables  are 
carried  out.  After  a  short 
interval  coffee  is  served  in 
glass  tumblers,  and  then, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  silver  trays  are  brought 
in  and  the  famous  Moorish 
mint  tea  is  carefully  and  elab- 
orately made,  often  by  the 
host  himself,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  used  being,  to  our  ideas, 
quite  extraordinary.  In  fact, 
the  writer  has  often  wondered 
what  his  friends  at  home,  re- 
stricted to  such  a  small  allow- 
ance, would  have  said  could 
they  have  seen  the  amount  of 
food  and  sugar  that  was  con- 
sumed. During  the  drinking 
of  the  tea,  three  glasses  of 
which  are  de  rigueur,  bottles 
of  orange-flower  or  rose-water 
are  offered  to  each  guest,  and 
incense  -  burners  are  handed 


round  with  which  to  per- 
fume one's  garments.  The 
guests  are  now  presumed  to 
have  reached  that  pitch  of 
happiness  which  a  good  and 
liberal  dinner,  congenial  so- 
ciety, and  sweet  perfumes  can 
alone  engender;  and  after  a 
short  interval  they  rise  to  de- 
part, with  many  thanks  to 
their  host,  who  repeats  his 
assurances  that  they  have 
been  welcome,  and  depreciates 
the  feast  he  has  furnished. 

To  those  who  look  below  the 
surface,  the  change  that  is 
coming  over  Old  Fez  is  very 
marked.  The  number  of  Euro- 
peans is  steadily  growing ;  more 
and  more  of  the  inhabitants 
are  adopting  such  things  as 
European  boots  and  shoes, 
jackets,  and  cloth  caps,  which, 
from  the  artistic  standpoint, 
is  deplorable;  the  old  city  is 
being  ruined  by  a  hideous 
installation  of  electric  light 
which,  with  its  iron  stanchions 
and  heavy  wire  cables,  goes 
far  to  ruin  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  streets;  and  a 
new  generation,  taught  in  the 
French  schools,  is  springing 
up.  But  sometimes  to  those 
who  have  known  the  old 
regime  there  will  come  a  feel- 
ing of  regret ;  for  it  is  always 
sad  to  see  the  last  sanctuaries 
of  old-time  thought  and  cus- 
tom vanishing  in  the  flood  of 
modern  progress— disappearing 
one  by  one,  like  sand -castles 
built  by  children's  hands, 
which  crumble  when  the  tide 
comes  in. 
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EASTERN    NIGHTS — AND    FLIGHTS. 

(BEING  AN  INTEKRUPTED  SEQUEL  TO  'AN  AIRMAN'S  OUTINGS.') 

A  RECORD  OF  CAPTURE  IN  PALESTINE,  ADVENTURE  IN 
TURKEY,  AND  ESCAPE  THROUGH  RUSSIA. 

BY  "CONTACT"  (CAPTAIN  ALAN  BOTT,  M.C.) 
CHAPTER  III, — THE  FLIGHT  THAT  FAILED. 


MY  hospital  days  at  Tul- 
Keran  were  dreadful.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  hospital  itself 
was  altogether  beastly.  After 
my  head  had  been  shaved 
until  it  looked  like  a  door- 
knob, I  was  taken  to  a  sheet- 
less,  dirty-blanketed  bed,  in 
an  overorowded  ward  that 
reeked  of  unwashed  flesh. 
The  beds  were  so  close  that 
one  had  to  elimb  into  them 
from  the  foot,  so  that  there 
was  no  ohanoe  of  escaping 
the  smell.  On  my  right  was 
a  Syrian  doctor  with  a 
smashed  leg ;  and  on  my  left, 
not  two  feet  away,  was  a 
young  Turkish  officer  with 
aggravated  syphilis,  who 
groaned  and  complained  all 
day  long.  When  he  was  net 
in  pain  he  read  pamphlets  in 
Turkish  (copies  of  which  had 
been  distributed  to  all  the 
patients),  explaining  just  how 
England  had  shamefully  at- 
tacked the  peace-loving  Turks 
and  Germans  without  warn- 
ing. 

The  two  windows  were  both 
broken,  and  through  them  the 
scorching  sun  poured  all  day 
long.  Tul-Keran,  being  in 
low-lying  country,  is  infested 
throughout  the  hot  summer 


of  Samaria  by  legions  of  flies. 
In  our  hospital  they  settled 
in  their  swarms  on  beds,  faces, 
food,  hands  and  arms,  and 
flew  at  random  from  one  dis- 
eased patient  to  another.  At 
night  they  gave  place  to 
hordes  of  mosquitoes  that 
pounced  upon  and  bit  every 
particle  of  a  man's  body  left 
exposed.  The  sole  relief,  by 
day  or  by  night,  was  to  hide 
one's  head  under  the  filthy 
blankets ;  and  then  the  close- 
ness and  the  reek  made  one 
gasp  for  breath. 

But  worst  of  all  was  an 
intense  agony  of  mind.  I 
lay  in  bed  and  thought  ef 
my  squadron  going  through 
its  daily  rounds  a  few  miles 
south-west  of  me ;  of  my  last 
air-fight,  and  whether  I  might 
not  have  avoided  capture  by 
adopting  different  tactics ; 
of  what  the  sinister  word 
"missing"  would  convey  to 
various  people  in  England 
and  France ;  of  whether  I  was 
destined  to  spend  months  or 
years  in  captivity ;  and  of  the 
general  beastliness  of  every- 
thing. Above  all,  I  railed,  use- 
lessly and  illogioally,  against 
Fate. 

The   Austrian   staff  of  the 
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hospital  offered  whatever 
kindnesses  they  could,  and 
treated  me  rather  better  than 
they  treated  the  Turks.  Each 
morning  the  doctor  brought 
me  the  Vienna  *  Reiohspost ' 
to  read,  and  after  a  passing 
glanoe  at  my  distorted  fea- 
tures (I  was  known  as  "the 
Englishman  with  the  faoe "), 
stayed  to  ohat  for  several 
minutes.  He  was  charming 
and  decorative,  with  his  light- 
blue  uniform,  his  ourled  mous- 
tache, and  his  medals;  but 
I  never  once  saw  him  pay 
any  medieal  attention  to  pa- 
tients, beyond  ordering  medi- 
cine or  saying  that  each  man 
was  progressing  wonderfully 
well. 

A  good-hearted  but  race- 
proud  Austrian  priest  often 
stopped  by  my  bedside  for  a 
friendly  argument  about  the 
war.  For  its  outbreak  he 
blamed  Eussia  in  the  first 
place,  but  seemed  to  regard 
Germany  as  the  second  cul- 
prit, although  he  delivered 
himself  of  the  usual  propa- 
ganda-manufactured story  ef 
a  Machiavellian  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  whose  agents  worked 
nefariously  in  dark  corners 
against  the  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  the  Central  Powers. 
I  gathered,  from  many  hints, 
that  he  shared  with  most 
Austrian  officers  a  hearty 
dislike  of  the  Germans.  For 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen, 
as  distinct  from  France  and 
England,  he  professed  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  He  per- 
formed many  services  for  me, 
such  as  changing  some  Egyp- 
tian notes  at  almost  their  full 
value,  instead  of  at  the  ruinous 


rate  of  exchange  offered  by 
Turkish  banks  and  traders. 
He  was,  however,  a  rabid 
hater  in  one  connection — he 
could  find  no  words  bad 
enough  for  the  Czechs  and 
other  subject-races  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  To  him  it  seemed 
a  crime  that  they  should  be 
discontented  with  the  sup- 
pression of  their  racial  senti- 
ments and  institutions,  and 
should  agitate  for  self-expres- 
sion. 

"  They  must  either  be  loyal 
to  us  or  cease  to  exist,"  he 
said. 

Once  I  mentioned  inadver- 
tently that  I  had  met  Masaryk 
in  London  and  admired  him — 
and  that  was  the  end  of  my 
friendly  relations  with  this 
otherwise  kindly  padre,  who 
afterwards  was  polite  but 
distant. 

One  morning  there  came  a 
German  officer,  very  tall,  very 
correct,  and  wearing  the  badge 
of  an  observer  in  the  German 
Flying  Corps.  He  clicked  his 
heels,  bowed  from  the  waist 
upwards,  and  inquired  : 
"Hauptmann  Bott?" 

I  admitted  to  the  name  and 
rank,  whereupon  the  visitor 
introduced  himself  as  Ober- 
leutnant  Wolff,  the  man  whose 
shots  had  punctured  my 
petrol  tank  and  brought  my 
machine  down  in  the  moun- 
tains. Having  apologised  for 
the  state  of  my  faoe,  he  offered 
to  drop  ever  some  British  aero- 
drome a  letter  announcing 
that  I  was  alive  and  would 
like  some  clothes.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  polite  relations 
between  British  and  German 
aviators  in  Palestine,  I  was 
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visited  by  several  other  Flying 
Officers,  each  of  whom — out  ©f 
pure  kindness  of  heart  as  I 
thought — made  the  same  sug- 
gestion. When,  however,  I 
had  written  the  letter,  and 
addressed  it  to  "British  Air 
Force,  Palestine,"  I  was  told 
that  no  communication  could 
be  sent  unless  I  addressed  it 
by  name  to  my  late  Squadron 
Commander,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  the  squadren  and  the 
situation  of  the  aerodrome — 
all  of  which  would  have  been 
highly  useful  information.  I 
refused  to  write  such  an  ad- 
dress, and  said  I  would  do 
without  my  kit.  The  stipu- 
lation must  have  been  bluff, 
however,  for  Oberleutnant 
Wolff  took  the  original  letter 
and  dropped  it  over  the  British 
aerodrome  at  Ramleh,  which 
was  well  known  to  him. 

Every  few  days  British 
aeroplanes  flew  low  over  Tul- 
Keran,  and  bombed  either 
the  railway  station  or  the 
local  encampments.  When 
this  happened,  Turks  and 
Arabs  would  scurry  from  the 
road  while  the  anti  -  aircraft 
guns  were  firing,  and  all  our 
orderlies  would  disappear  until 
the  bombardment  had  ended. 
Soon  after  Oberleutnant 
Wolff's  last  visit  an  aero- 
plane, instead  of  making  for 
the  railway,  hovered  above  a 
large  meadow  used  as  a  land- 
ing ground,  and  let  fall  what 
must  have  looked  like  an 
enormous  bomb.  It  whirled 
down  slowly,  by  reason  of  the 
long  streamers  attached  to  the 
head  of  it.  It  did  not  explode, 
and  the  aeroplane  left  without 
troubling  Tul-Keran  any  fur- 


ther. The  "  bomb  "  was  a  sack 
containing  kit  for  myself  and 
Major  Evans  (captured  three 
weeks  earlier),  which  a  British 
pilot  had  risked  his  neck  to 
bring. 

A  German  Unteroffizier 
brought  the  sack  to  the 
hospital,  and  opened  it  before 
me.  He  searched  nearly  every- 
thing —  boots,  underclothes, 
and  trousers  —  and  actually 
ripped  open  the  lining  of  a 
tunic  in  a  hunt  for  hidden 
papers.  But  what  he  did  not 
find — and  I  did — was  a  tiny 
slip  of  tissue,  sewn  into  the 
corner  of  a  collar,  with  this 
message  scribbled  on  it:  "Dear 
Bottle— So  glad  you're  alive. 
Never  say  die !  Dine  with  me 
at  the  Savoy  when  we  meet 
after  the  war.— <X.'" 

Six  months  later  —  before 
the  end  of  the  war — when  I 
had  escaped  from  Turkey,  I 
did  dine  with  "X";  but  at 
Shepheard's  Hotel,  Cairo,  and 
not  the  Savoy. 

The  kit  was  very  welcome, 
for  I  had  been  flying  in  my 
shirt-sleeves  when  shot  down  ; 
but  still  more  welcome  was 
the  knowledge  that  people  at 
home  would  know  that  I  lived. 
With  this  worry  removed  I 
now  had  a  clearer  mind  for 
preparing  an  escape.  More- 
over, my  leg  was  feeling 
stronger  every  day,  so  that 
I  hoped  to  make  the  attempt 
quite  soon. 

While  thinking  over  my 
plan  one  morning,  I  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  soft -spoken 
sentence  in  French  from  the 
Syrian  doctor  with  the 
smashed  leg — 

"M.   le    Capitaine,   both    of 
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us  would  like  to  be  in 
some  place  away  from  these 
Turks." 

At  the  time  I  did  not  know 
to  what  a  state  of  despair  the 
Syrians  had  been  brought  by 
misery  and  oppression  ;  and  in 
any  case  it  seemed  unwise  to 
let  a  stranger  know  that  I 
hoped  to  escape. 

"Naturally,"  I  replied,  "I 
should  like  to  be  .out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  although 
I  suppose  they  will  keep  me 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  For 
me  it  is  damnable  here.  But 
you?" 

"For  you  it  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  for  me,"  he 
said  with  intensity,  though 
still  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 
"For  two  years  I  have  been 
living  among  people  who  are 
half-savage  and  wholly  ignor- 
ant. Because  I  am  a  Christian, 
their  officers  try  to  treat  me 
like  a  dog.  All  the  time  I  was 
with  an  infantry  regiment  I 
never  knew  when  one  of  those 
Turkish  beasts  would  shoot 
me.  Nothing  would  be  done 
to  a  soldier  who  did  shoot 
me.  I  am  certain  I  have  re- 
mained untouched  only  because 
doctors  are  scarce.  Several 
other  doctors  —  Syrians  and 
Jews — ran  away  and  managed 
to  reach  the  British  lines  at 
night  -  time ;  but  I  had  no 
chance." 

He  continued  to  tell  of  the 
disgusting  conditions  which  he 
had  to  share  with  Turkish 
soldiers,  who  lived  more  like 
animals  than  human  beings. 
I  happened  to  have  met  a 
Syrian  doctor  who,  after  escap- 
ing from  the  Turkish  Army, 
was  practising  medicine  in 


Alexandria,  at  which  my  bed 
neighbour  was  envious  and 
interested.  His  own  intention, 
if  the  Turks  allowed  him  to 
go  to  his  home  at  Damascus 
until  the  broken  leg  healed, 
was  to  slip  out  of  the  city 
and,  keeping  east  of  the  Turk- 
ish lines  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
with  one  of  the  secret  caravans 
that  the  Armenians  and  Arabs 
had  organised,  trek  down  to 
Akaba,  where  were  the  Hedjaz 
Arabs  allied  to  the  British. 
He  suggested  that  if  I  were 
sent  to  the  same  hospital  in 
Damascus  we  might  make  the 
attempt  together. 

So  we  talked  on,  in  the  heat 
of  the  afternoon,  keeping  silent 
for  long  intervals  so  as  not  to 
excite  suspicion.  All  this  while 
the  diseased  Turk  on  my  left, 
who  could  speak  nothing  but 
Turkish  and  Arabic,  was  moan- 
ing and  tossing. 

That  evening,  after  thinking 
matters  over,  I  decided  that 
my  slight  chances  of  getting 
back  to  the  British  lines  by 
swimming  down  the  coast 
could  scarcely  be  lessened,  and 
might  be  improved,  if  I  asked 
the  Syrian  for  advice.  He  was 
very  sympathetic  and  quite 
unsurprised,  but  he  did  net 
think  the  chances  of  success 
were  great,  because  of  the 
thousands  of  soldiers  in  the 
district  through  which  I  should 
have  to  pass.  Nevertheless,  if 
my  leg  became  stronger  I 
might  possibly  scrape  through, 
he  said.  As  for  him,  he  would 
like  enormously  to  come  with 
me,  but  he  was  helpless. 

My  leg  did  get  better  very 
rapidly,  and  I  began  to  make 
final  preparations.  Each  day 
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the  Syrian  and  I  saved  pieces 
of  bread,  so  that  I  might  have 
a  store  to  take  with  me.  The 
supply  of  water  would  be  a 
more  difficult  question,  as  I  had 
nothing  in  which  to  earry  it, 
This  problem  was  solved  by  a 
Turkish  general. 

One  morning  the  orderlies 
tidied  the  room  feverishly 
until  it  looked  almost  clean, 
while  announcing  that  "  The 
Pasha  "  was  coming.  General 
Djouad  Pasha,  Commander  of 
the  8th  Turkish  Army,  ar- 
rived soon  afterwards,  attended 
by  a  mixed  collection  of  Turk- 
ish, German,  and  Austrian 
officers — each  of  which  national 
groups  kept  itself  separate  and 
tried  to  look  as  if  it  had  no 
connection  with  the  others. 
He  talked  amiably  to  the  Tur- 
kish patients,  amid  a  chorus  of 
"Yes,  Excellency,"  and  "No, 
Excellency,"  and  more  than 
amiably  to  me.  "Was  I  getting 
better,  and  would  I  like  some 
wine  sent  to  me  ?  The  answer 
in  each  case  was  a  truthful 
"yes."  To  the  doctor  with 
the  smashed  leg  he  was  abrupt 
and  aloof  when  he  discovered 
him  to  be  a  Syrian,  and  curtly 
refused  the  Christian's  request 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  his 
home  in  Damascus  until  con- 
valescent. 

The  general  left,  with  his 
ill-assorted  staff  elbowing  each 
other  in  the  doorway  for  pre- 
cedence; and  I  heard  the 
Syrian  swearing  softly  to  him- 
self for  many  minutes. 

From  Djouad  Pasha  came, 
that  same  afternoon,  two 
bottles  of  Moselle  and  a  flask 
of  eau-de-Cologne,  addressed 
to  "The  English  guest  of  Tur- 


key." In  that  house  of  a 
thousand  and  one  stenches  the 
eau-de-Cologne  was  welcome 
as  a  well  in  a  pathless  desert. 
The  Syrian  and  I  drank  the 
wine,  leaving  a  little  in  one 
of  the  bottles,  to  mix  with  the 
water  I  should  take  when  I 
flitted. 

The  only  remaining  difficulty 
that  I  could  overcome  before 
starting  was  that  of  clothes. 
This  I  settled  by  deciding  to 
wear,  over  a  night-shirt,  one  of 
the  smock  dressing-gowns  pro- 
vided by  the  hospital.  In  this 
and  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  with 
a  white  towel  arranged  as  a 
head-dress,  I  should  not  look  so 
very  different  from  an  Arab  at 
night-time,  as  long  as  I  kept 
moving. 

Came  the  day  when  I  found 
I  could  walk  without  pain 
or  trouble;  and  although  I 
still  could  scarcely  see  with  the 
left  eye,  I  determined  to  leave 
without  delay,  as  I  was  in 
danger  of  being  moved  from 
Tul-Keran  very  shortly. 

I  kept  awake  from  suneet 
until  three  A.M.,  hoping  that 
the  Austrian  night  -  orderly 
would  follow  his  usual  custom 
of  dozing,  whereupon  I  would 
slip  by  him  into  the  yard,  and 
thence  climb  up  a  drain-pipe 
to  the  wall  that  fringed  the 
hospital  roof.  But  the  orderly 
remained  obstinately  alert 
until  it  was  too  late  for  my 
attempt,  for  I  should  have  to 
leave  some  hours  before  dawn,  if 
I  wanted  to  put  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance between  myself  and  the 
hospital  before  choosing  a  hid- 
ing-place in  which  to  pass  the 
next  day. 

Having  slept   through    the 
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afternoon,  I  again  watched 
during  the  night,  and  again 
the  Austrian  kept  awake.  On 
the  third  night  I  fell  asleep 
at  2  A.M.,  disappointed  and 
almost  hopeless  when,  once 
more,  the  orderly  gave  me  no 
ohanoe. 

It  must  have  been  about 
half  an  hour  later  when  I 
was  awakened  by  loud  reports 
and  by  the  chatter  of  the 
Turks.  Guns  were  firing  all 
around  the  town — one  of  them 
from  a  field  fronting  the  hos- 
pital. I  knew  that  they  must 
be  anti-airoraft  guns.  Either 
Tul-Keran  itself  was  being 
raided,  or  machines  were  pass- 
ing to  bomb  some  other  plaoe. 

The  hospital  was  eleotrio 
with  disorder.  Turkish  pa- 
tients talked  excitedly  and 
crowded  into  the  lower  rooms. 
In  the  ward  opposite  mine  a 
man  who,  twelve  hours  earlier, 
had  undergone  an  operation, 
called  loudly  for  help.  The 
orderly,  himself  almost  help- 
less from  funk,  ran  across  in 
answer  to  the  cries. 

Now,  while  everything  and 
everybody  was  in  confusion, 
or  never  was  my  ohanoe  to 
escape  from  the  hospital.  I 
rolled  up  my  blanket  and 
placed  it  under  the  quilt,  so 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
a  man  asleep,  donned  my 
dressing  -  gown,  shook  hands 
silently  with  the  Syrian,  and 
went  out  to  the  yard.  Some- 
body passed  close  by  me, 
towards  the  back  -  door.  I 
dodged  and  locked  myself  in 
a  closet  until  he  was  in 
the  house. 

When  all  was  quiet,  I  went 
into  the  open  yard,  put  my 


parcel  (the  bottle  of  water 
and  the  store  of  dry  bread, 
tied  up  in  a  towel)  between 
my  teeth,  and  began  climbing 
up  the  drain-pipe.  It  was  a 
more  difficult  task  than  I  had 
expected.  The  wall  was  flat, 
and  showed  few  cracks  that 
could  be  used  as  footholds. 
I  scraped  the  skin  from  face, 
arms,  and  legs  as  I  struggled 
upward,  a  few  feet  at  a  time. 
At  last  I  was  high  enough  to 
touch  the  gutter  and  haul  my- 
self, with  many  a  gasp,  on  to 
the  roof's  edge.  While  I  was 
doing  this  the  first  disaster 
happened  —  the  package  fell 
from  my  mouth.  I  kept  per- 
fectly still,  expecting  a  loud 
noise;  but  the  parcel  fell  with 
nothing  worse  than  a  dull 
thud,  the  bottle  being  saved 
from  breaking  by  the  bread 
around  it. 

Although  nobody  came  into 
the  yard,  I  did  not  go  down 
again,  for  every  minute  count- 
ed; and,  moreover,  I  was  cer- 
tain that  I  should  not  have 
the  strength  to  climb  that 
drain-pipe  a  second  time.  I 
determined  to  make  the  at- 
tempt without  the  bread  and 
water  and  the  towel,  which 
was  to  have  served  as  head- 
dress. 

I  clambered  along  the  side 
of  the  roof,  keeping  in  the 
shadow,  until  I  reached  the 
front  of  the  building.  All 
was  clear  for  me — .the  guns 
were  still  firing,  the  street 
was  deserted,  and  the  sentry, 
who  should  have  been  below, 
had  gone  into  the  hospital  for 
safety.  I  caught  hold  of  the 
right  -  hand  corner  of  the 
gutter  with  both  hands, 
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lowered  myself  until  my  body 
was  dangling  down  with  arms 
fully  extended,  and  dropped. 

Then  came  the  second  dis- 
aster. Although  the  roof  was 
low,  and  the  length  of  my 
body  deducted  five-and-three- 
quarter  feet  from  the  total 
drop,  yet  the  shock  when  I 
touched  earth  was  consider- 
able. I  landed  purposely  on 
my  left  foot,  since  the  left  leg 
was  uninjured,  but  I  toppled 
sideways  and  again  hurt  the 
bruised  thigh,  which  throbbed 
with  pain. 

I  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
knowing  that  I  eould  not 
remain  there  for  long  undis- 
covered, I  looked  around  to 
see  if  the  streets  were  clear. 
Not  a  soul  was  about,  for  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  were  still 
barking,  seemingly  at  noth- 
ing. I  went  out  into  the 
vague  light  of  the  quarter- 
moon,  and  began  walking  in 
the  direction  of  the  coast. 

A  hundred  yards  to  west- 
ward brought  me  past  the 
straggling  line  of  buildings 
and  along  the  open  road. 
Then  came  several  groups  of 
tents  by  the  roadside.  After 
I  had  left  these  behind,  I  cut 
away  to  the  left,  across  open 
country.  All  this  while  I  was 
in  such  a  tense  and  exalted 
state  of  mind  that  I  did  not 
sense  whether  the  night  air 
was  warm  or  cold,  or  whether 
the  ground  was  smooth  ©r 
rough. 

Pain,  however,  was  a  sensa- 
tion that  could  not  be  buried 
by  abnormal  mental  tension. 
My  thigh  throbbed  relentlessly 
and  maddeningly  as  I  stumbled 


on,  taking  my  direction  as  best 
I  could  from  the  stars. 

By  now  the  guns  were  silent, 
and  people  came  from  their 
hiding-places.  A  small  band 
of  Bedouins  approached  out  of 
the  dimness,  and  I  sank  to  the 
ground  until  they  had  ridden 
by  and  were  on  the  road. 
Again  I  began  to  walk,  but 
a  few  minutes  later  halted 
a  second  time.  Two  Turkish 
soldiers,  their  cloth  helmets 
outlined  against  a  tree,  passed 
some  distance  to  my  right, 
whining  an  unmusical  chant. 
I  staggered  forward  for  about 
another  hundred  yards  and 
then,  weak  and  half-mad  with 
the  persistent,  ever-increasing 
ache  in  my  thigh,  I  lay  down 
in  a  small  hollow. 

The  next  half-hour  was  per- 
haps the  most  bitter  period 
through  which  I  have  lived. 
I  should  never  reach  the  coast 
with  my  injured  leg,  I  realised. 
Yet  here  I  was,  wearing  but  a 
night-shirt  and  a  dressing- 
gown,  and  helpless  in  Turkish 
territory,  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  hospital 
whence  I  had  tried  to  escape. 
I  could  go  no  farther — or  very 
little  farther — and  if  I  re- 
mained in  the  hollew  until 
morning  I  should  inevitably 
be  caught ;  and  if  I  were 
caught,  heaven  only  knew 
what  would  happen.  And  I 
suddenly  realised  that  it  was 
cold,  and  that  scores  of  mos- 
quitoes were  biting  my  face, 
arms,  and  legs.  And  the 
throb,  throb,  throbbing  in  the 
right  leg  continued. 

Then  the  orescent  moon  dis- 
appeared and  the  dark-grey 
light  faded  into  a  blackness 
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that  covered  the  crops  and 
countryside,  and  above  all,  my- 
self. 

I  felt  suicidal,  and  remained 
inert  for  half  an  heur  longer. 
Finally,  I  decided  that  my 
best  plan  was  to  return  to  the 
hospital  and  try  to  re-enter  it 
unobserved.  I  staggered  back 
through  the  darkness,  and 
more  by  luck  than  judgment 
hit  the  road.  Slowly  and  very 
painfully  I  made  my  way  into 
Tul-Keran.  I  passed  the  tents 
and  houses  without  taking 
any  precaution  against  being 
stopped  and  questioned;  but 
nobody  took  the  least  notice, 
possibly  because,  in  the  dark, 
my  dressing-gown  would  look 
like  the  robe  of  an  Arab. 

I  came  within  sight  of  the 


hospital  and  found  the  sentry 
strolling  aimlessly  in  front  of 
it,  from  the  main  gate  to  the 
side  entrance  round  the  corner. 
When  he  had  turned  the  corner 
I  slipped  up  the  pathway  to 
the  front  door,  which,  from 
past  observation,  I  knew  would 
not  be  looked.  I  had  been 
absent  for  two  hours,  and 
already  the  first  glimmer  of  an 
eastern  dawn  had  lassoed  the 
countryside. 

I  unlatched  the  door,  entered 
the  passage — and  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  the  Austrian 
night-orderly.  Open-eyed  with 
wonder,  he  stared  at  my  dusty, 
dirty  dressing-gown,  and  my 
muddied  legs  and  slippers,  then 
grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and 
called  out,  "  Der  Englander ! " 
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"The  Englishman!"  he  re- 
peated, gripping  my  arm 
harder  than  ever.  Then,  after 
a  puzzled  pause :  "  Where  have 
you  been  ?  " 

"  For  a  walk.  I  was  upset 
by  the  air  raid.  My  head  has 
been  very  bad  since  the  smash, 
and  sometimes  I  den't  know 
what  I'm  doing.  But  I'm 
better  now,  and  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour  that  I  will 
stay  quietly  in  bed.  .  Only  say 
nothing  to  the  Turks." 

This  Austrian,  although  very 
stupid,  had  always  seemed  a 
good  fellow ;  and  now,  en 
hearing  the  word  "  Ehren- 
wort  " — word  of  honour — 
he  dropped  his  attitude  of 
anxiety  and  suspicion,  and 
became  his  usual  friendly  self. 


A  wounded  Turk  came  into 
the  passage  to  see  what  was 
happening,  but  the  orderly 
sent  him  away.  He  withdrew 
with  a  look  of  surprise  at  my 
disordered  appearance. 

"Good,"  replied  the  Austrian. 
"I  shall  say  nothing  to  the 
Turks,  but  when  the  corporal 
comes  I  must  tell  him,  and  he 
will  tell  the  Herr  Doktor.  But 
I  shall  ask  the  corporal  not  to 
mention  it  to  the  others." 

He  led  me  back  to  the  ward, 
and  there  noticed,  for  the  first 
time,  how  a  rolled-up  blanket 
underneath  the  discoloured 
quilt  made  my  bed  seem  as  if 
it  were  occupied  by  a  man. 

"Na,  na,"  he  said  as  he 
straightened  the  blanket, 
"this  doesn't  look  as  if  you 
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only  went  for  a  walk.  Well, 
I  have  your  word  of  honour 
that  you  will  keep  quiet,  and 
the  Herr  Doktor  must  decide 
what  is  to  be  done." 

Tired  out  and  so  despairing 
as  to  oare  nothing  of  what 
might  happen,  I  fell  asleep. 
In  the  heat  of  mid-morn- 
ing I  was  awakened  by  the 
corporal,  who  told  me  to  oome 
with  him  to  the  doctor's  room. 
As  I  limped  painfully  along 
the  corridor  I  was  still  tired 
and  but  half  awake,  so  that 
while  I  remembered  something 
vaguely  unpleasant,  I  could 
not  define  exactly  what  had 
happened. 

"  Herr  Hauptmann,"  said 
the  corporal  with  a  grin, 
"your  injured  leg  was  not 
improved  by  the  walk  during 
the  air  raid  " — and  only  then 
did  I  remember  fully  the  bitter 
happenings  of  a  few  hours 
earlier. 

Charming  and  decorative  as 
ever,  the  blue-uniformed,  much- 
medalled  doctor  rose  from  his 
chair  and  shook  hands  with 
exaggerated  ceremony.  The 
priest  stood  silent  and  bowed 
coldly,  as  if  to  imply  that  my 
misdeeds  were  exactly  what 
one  would  expect  from  an  ad- 
mirer of  Maaaryk. 

"Night  walks,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  are  bad  for  people 
with  injured  legs  and  faces. 
As  your  medical  adviser,  I 
should  advise  you  to  remain 
in  bed  for  the  future." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  follow  your  advice,  Herr 
Doktor." 

"That  being  so,  perhaps 
you  will  tell  us  exactly  where 
you  went  and  why  you  did  it." 


Well  knowing  that  with  so 
many  proofs  of  an  attempted 
escape,  anything  but  frankness 
would  be  futile,  I  admitted 
having  tried  to  return  to  the 
British  Army.  My  leg  had 
failed  me  after  half  a  mile, 
I  added,  and  realising  the 
madness  of  the  adventure,  I 
had  tried  to  return  unob- 
served. 

"  So !  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  you  would  find 
some  chance  of  escape  when 
so  near  the  front.  And  now, 
what  do  you  expect?" 

"If  I  may  presume  on  your 
kindness,  I  a&k  that  I  may 
stay  here  until  sent  away  in 
the  normal  course  of  events. 
I  hope  you  will  let  rne  remain 
in  hospital,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  I  give  my  word  of 
honour  to  be  good,  so  long  as 
I  am  in  Tul-Keran." 

"That  will  be  difficult.  I 
myself  have  no  objection,  and 
the  word  of  honour  is  guaran- 
tee enough  against  further 
wanderings.  But  if  the  news 
of  your  escapade  got  beyond 
the  hospital  I  should  be  forced 
to  make  a  full  report." 

The  doctor  learned  from  the 
corporal  that,  apart  from  the 
four  of  us  present,  the  only 
person  who  knew  the  story 
was  the  night-orderly,  who 
could  be  trusted  to  keep  quiet. 
After  a  low-voiced  discussion 
with  the  priest,  he  gave  in- 
structions that  nobody  else 
must  be  told.  He  then  pre- 
mised to  make  no  report,  un- 
less the  news  leaked  out,  and 
his  hand  was  forced  thereby. 
I  thanked  him  and  withdrew. 

But  the  news  did  leak  out. 
Either  the  orderly  told  it,  or 
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the  Turkish  patient  who  had 
seen  me  in  the  passage,  after 
my  return,  formed  his  own 
conclusions  and  communicated 
them  to  other  people.  At  any 
rate,  several  Turks  came  in- 
to the  ward  and  discussed 
(according  t©  the  Syrian's 
whispered  translations)  my 
sortie  of  the  early  morning. 
One  man  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  I  had  gone  out 
and  signalled  to  the  British 
aeroplanes.  The  Syrian,  by 
the  way,  was  greatly  con- 
cerned about  whether  any- 
body suspected  that  he  had 
been  privy  to  the  attempt,  but 
I  was  able  to  reassure  him. 

Evidently  the  story  became 
so  widely  known  that  the  hos- 
pital authorities  had  to  make 
their  report.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon I  was  told  to  dress  and 
collect  my  belongings,  as  the 
Turks  were  taking  me  from 
the  hospital.  Having  obeyed, 
I  was  handed  over  to  an  escort 
of  two  Turkish  soldiers,  with 
drawn  bayonets. 

"Adieu,"  said  the  Syrian. 
"  I  shall  pray  for  you  and  for 
happier  times." 

The  doctor  shook  hands 
ceremoniously  when  I  left, 
and  the  priest — affable  once 
more — gave  me  a  heavy  stick 
to  help  support  my  thigh,  say- 
ing that  he  hoped  we  should 
meet  as  friends  after  the  war. 

Bareheaded  in  the  searing 
sun  (for  my  friends  had  for- 
gotten to  include  a  hat  in  my 
kit)  I  was  led  through  a  gap- 
ing crowd  to  the  railway 
station.  There  my  guard 
joined  forces  with  another 
Turk,  who  had  in  his  charge 
the  dirtiest  Arab  I  have  ever 


seen.  His  sole  dress  was  a 
pair  of  tattered  trousers  and 
a  faded  overcoat,  from  the  left 
side  of  which  a  filthy  arm 
protruded  naked.  His  head- 
dress, a  much-torn  strip  of 
dingy  rag,  seemed  to  have 
lain  for  a  long  time  in  some 
muddy  pool.  Clots  of  dirt 
dotted  his  face,  his  feet,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  legs, 
which  were  bare.  His  mous- 
tache and  straggling  beard 
were  powdered  with  sand  and 
gravel;  and  on  looking  closely  at 
his  middle,  where  the  trousers- 
tops  gave  place  to  uncovered 
flesh,  I  saw  twa  lice  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  rough 
cloth. 

The  Arab  and  I  looked  at 
each  other  curiously,  after  the 
manner  of  fellow  -  prisoners 
seeing  each  other  for  the  first 
time.  Then  an  interrogation, 
evidently  interrupted  by  our 
arrival,  was  continued.  This 
consisted  of  a  Turkish  officer 
shouting  menaces  at  the  Arab, 
who  replied,  whenever  he  was 
given  a  chance,  with  fluent 
explanations  and  pleading  ges- 
tures. Presently  a  German 
Unteroffizier,  who  spoke  Arabic 
well,  and  seemed  to  be  an  in- 
terpreter, joined  the  group. 
He  also  threatened  the  Arab, 
and  I  saw  him  place  thumb 
and  finger  on  his  windpipe, 
as  if  to  suggest  strangling. 
This  badgering  of  the  poor 
brute  continued  until  finally 
the  Arab  opened  his  hands 
and  said  something  in  a  re- 
signed tone,  whereat  a  thrill 
of  excitement  passed  through 
the  gathering ;  and  the  Turk- 
ish officer,  before  leaving  us, 
wrote  several  lines  on  the 
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official  papers  carried  by  the 
Arab's  guard. 

The  Unteroffizier  turned  his 
attention  to  me,  and  finding 
that  I  oould  speak  German, 
talked  of  many  things,  from 
Hindenburg's  advance  in  France 
to  his  own  home  in  the  former 
German  colony  at  Jaffa. 

"You  have  a  pleasant  com- 
panion," he  said,  nodding 
towards  the  Arab. 

I  asked  who  the  pleasant 
companion  might  be  and  what 
was  his  crime,  and  heard  in 
reply  a  strange  tale.  The 
Arab,  it  appeared,  had  been 
found  wandering  suspiciously 
behind  the  front  of  the  8th 
Turkish  Army.  His  garment 
was  found  to  be  a  relic  of 
what  had  once  been  an  over- 
coat of  Turkish  military 
pattern,  so  that  he  was 
arrested  as  a  deserter  and 
possibly  a  spy.  He  told  a 
rambling  tale  of  how  he  had 
been  a  soldier  in  an  Egyptian 
battalion  fighting  for  the 
British,  but,  after  undergoing 
torture  from  his  officers,  had 
escaped  across  the  lines.  Even 
the  Turks  oould  not  be  con- 
vinced that  British  officers 
tortured  their  men ;  and,  the 
Arab  having  shown  himself  to 
be  a  liar,  they  were  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  he  was  a 
spy.  The  Turkish  officer,  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation 
I  had  heard,  theatened  to  hang 
him  unless  he  confessed.  At 
last  the  Arab  (whe,  in  my 
opinion,  was  not  a  spy,  what- 
ever he  might  be),  terror- 
stricken  at  the  threat  that  he 
oould  only  save  himself  from 
hanging  by  a  "confession," 
let  himself  be  badgered  into  a 


declaration  —  true  or  false — 
that  he  was  a  spy.  So  they 
hanged  him,  as  I  learned  after- 
wards, at  Damascus. 

For  several  hours  we  re- 
mained on  the  platform,  where 
the  Arab  and  I  were  rival 
attractions  for  general  curi- 
osity. Then,  late  in  the  even- 
ing, we  were  hustled  into  a 
truck  marked  in  German  "12 
horses  or  40  men."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  more  than  fifty 
Turkish  soldiers  must  have 
crowded  into  the  truck  before 
the  train  started.  Our  party 
kept  together  in  one  of  the 
corners,  where  we  found  just 
room  enough  to  sit  down  with- 
out being  trampled  upon.  I 
placed  the  kit-bag  between 
myself  and  the  Arab  as  a 
barrier  against  lice — although, 
for  that  matter,  most  of 
the  Turkish  soldiers  were 
verminous. 

That  night  I  performed  the 
first  of  many  nightmare  jour- 
neys on  Turkish  railways. 
Although  each  side  of  the 
truck  was  open  for  about  three 
feet,  the  atmosphere  was  in- 
tensely stuffy,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  breathe  when  seated 
on  the  floor.  The  filthy  crowd 
of  Turks  spat  all  over  the 
place,  and  exuded  dozens  of 
different  smells.  The  train 
jolted  unevenly,  with  many  a 
bump  and  halt,  over  the  badly - 
kept  track.  Sleep  was  im- 
possible, and  by  the  time  I 
was  hauled  on  to  the  platform 
at  Afuleh,  nine  hours  later,  I 
was  heavy  -  eyed  and  faint 
with  wakefulness,  weakness, 
and  disgust. 

Afuleh  is  but  a  few  miles 
from  Nazareth  (then  the 
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Turoo-German  General  Head- 
quarters on  the  Palestine 
front),  and  to  Nazareth  we 
trudged.  This  beautiful  little 
town  is  on  a  high  hill,  around 
whieh  the  road  to  it  winds  up- 
ward at  a  steep  angle.  With 
its  white  buildings  and  setting, 
it  offers  a  magnificent  view  as 
one  olimbs  the  hill.  But  really 
to  enjoy  it  the  conditions 
should  be  other  than  when, 
although  weak  and  ill,  and 
scarcely  able  to  walk  by 
reason  of  a  bad  leg,  one  must 
climb  painfully  up  the  steep 
slope,  under  an  intense  sun, 
with  a  retinue  of  half-savage 
guards. 

The  Arab  and  I  were  led 
through  the  old  winding 
streets,  gaped  at  by  listless 
pedestrians,  to  the  Turkish 
Platzkommandant's  office.  The 
Platzkommandant — a  swollen 
balloon  of  a  man  —  asked  a 
question,  and  the  Arab's  reply 
drew  all  eyes  in  my  direction. 
Having  understood  only  a  few 
words  of  the  Arabic,  I  won- 
dered how  I  could  be  con- 
cerned in  the  charges  against 
the  pleasant  companion.  The 
Platzkommandant,  after  exam- 
ining my  papers,  spoke  with 
somebody  on  the  telephone. 
Then,  although  not  a  word 
had  been  spoken  to  me,  we 
were  both  led  outside  and 
through  some  narrow  streets 
to  a  square  stone  building. 
Not  until  we  were  inside  it 
did  I  hear,  from  a  police- 
officer  who  spoke  a  little 
French,  why  I  was  there. 
Having  noticed  that  rather 
more  consideration  was  given 
to  me  than  to  him,  and  think- 
ing that  he  might  obtain  better 


treatment  by  hanging  on  to 
my  coat-tails,  the  Arab  had 
elaborated  his  story  by  say- 
ing that  I  brought  him  from 
the  British  Army  in  my  aero- 
plane. Evidently  the  Platz- 
kommandant, without  giving 
me  the  chance  to  deny  this 
fantastic  tale,  had  telephoned 
to  Turkish  General  Head- 
quarters, which  ordered  that 
the  "  spy "  and  I,  as  ac- 
complices in  crime,  should  be 
kept  together.  And  here  we 
were,  inside  what  I  learned 
was  the  civil  criminal  jail. 

I  protested  with  vehemence 
and  ridicule  against  the 
belief  in  the  Arab's  absurd 
statement.  I  pointed  out  that 
my  machine  was  a  single- 
seater,  and  that  it  had  been 
shot  down  in  the  mountains. 
His  story  was  therefore  im- 
possible. The  police  -  officer 
promised  to  forward  these 
protests  to  military  head- 
quarters, but  as  for  him,  his 
orders  were  that  the  Arab 
and  I  were  to  remain  together. 
In  any  case,  he  added,  I  was 
probably  being  punished  for 
trying  to  escape. 

Remain  together  we  did  in 
a  superlatively  filthy  cell.  I 
would  rather  live  in  a  British 
jail  than  in  most  of  the 
poorer  dwellings  of  the  Turk- 
ish provinces,  where  donkeys 
and  dogs  and  hens  and  men 
and  women  and  children  herd 
together  in  mud  huts.  As  for 
most  Turkish  jails,  I  would 
rather  live  in  a  British  pig- 
sty. Even  after  my  experi- 
ence on  the  train  from  Tul- 
Keran,  I  was  surprised  by  the 
first  sight  of  that  cell.  The 
walls  were  neither  stone  nor 
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wooden,  but  of  hard  earth, 
with  holes  and  oraoks  all 
over  the  surface.  The  various 
kinds  of  dirt  that  orusted  the 
floor,  which  must  have  been 
left  unoleaned  for  years,  had 
mingled  and  intermingled  until 
they  became  a  thin  layer  of 
slime,  giving  forth  a  dank 
odour.  The  room  was  partly 
underground,  although  the 
small  iron-barred  window,  on 
a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
yard  and  two  feet  below  the 
ceiling,  let  in  a  certain  amount 
of  light.  Through  it  crawled 
all  sorts  of  insects,  and  hun- 
dreds of  vermin  were  to  be 
seen  moving  in  and  out  of 
the  fissures  on  the  walls. 
Former  tenants  had  left  tilth 
in  each  of  the  corners.  The 
cell's  dimensions  were  about 
twelve  feet  long,  nine  wide, 
and  eight  high. 

Unadulterated  bravery,  with- 
out any  trace  of  suppressed  or 
subconscious  fear,  does  not 
exist ;  wherefore,  if  a  man  who 
fought  in  the  war  tells  you 
that  he  never  felt  the  least 
bit  afraid,  call  him  a  liar  of 
the  goriest.  But  my  experi- 
ence has  convinced  me  that 
ordinary  bravery — the  sort  of 
bravery  which  is  self-control 
in  the  face  of  danger — is  the 
most  ordinary  of  qualities, 
possessed  by  most  people  of 
every  race,  sex,  and  age.  But 
endurance  is  another  matter. 
To  all  but  the  lion  -  hearted 
there  comes  a  point  at  which 
the  will  to  endure  breaks 
down  under  abnormal  strain. 
Being  far  from  lion-hearted, 
this  now  happened  to  me. 
When  the  gendarme  banged 
and  bolted  the  door  I  became 


morally  dead,  and  past  oaring 
about  surroundings  or  events. 
Physical  weakness,  mental 
agony,  a  terrible  dizziness  that 
resulted  from  having  been  bare- 
headed in  the  Palestine  sun, 
the  succession  of  privations 
and  revolting  surroundings — 
all  these  combined  to  break 
my  spirit.  I  grabbed  the 
shrinking  Arab,  who  evidently 
had  not  reckoned  upon  being 
left  alone  with  me,  and  flung 
him  across  the  cell.  I  then 
sat  down  in  the  nearest  corner, 
and,  physically  and  mentally 
sick,  remained  inert  for  many 
hours. 

The  next  three  days  I  re- 
member as  a  semi-conscious 
nightmare.  Yet  a  dreadful 
nightmare  is  easier  to  bear 
than  a  dreadful  reality,  be- 
cause the  horror  of  it  is  con- 
fined to  suboonsoiousness,  and 
does  not  touch  the  surface 
brain.  So  it  was  with  me 
in  the  criminal  jail  of  Naza- 
reth. I  eat  through  hours 
of  inertia,  without  compre- 
hension, energy,  or  a  sense 
of  my  surroundings,  so  that 
I  scarcely  realised  the  dirt, 
the  stench,  and  the  general 
beastliness  of  the  cell.  Three 
times  I  tried  to  pass  the  door, 
so  that  I  might  protest  to  the 
police-officer,  but  I  was  pushed 
back  by  an  incredibly  stupid 
guard,  who  made  frequent 
use  of  the  words  that  every 
prisoner  in  Turkey  knew  so 
well  —  "yok"  and  "yassak" 
("not"  and  "forbidden").  I 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  re- 
lapsed into  a  state  of  moral 
lethargy. 

The  changes  from  night  to 
day,  from  stuffy  heat  to  damp 
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oold,  passed  nnuotioed,  and  I 
oared  not  whether  I  lived  or 
died.  I  felt  no  hanger  and 
very  little  thirst.  This  was 
fortunate,  for  hanger  oould 
net  have  been  satisfied.  Eaoh 
morning  the  guards  gave  as 
a  small  loaf  of  bad  bread,  in 
whioh  pieces  of  straw,  string, 
and  wood  were  plentiful.  A 
oarafe  was  filled  with  water 
onoe  a  day  for  the  needs  of 
both  of  us.  In  the  evening 
a  basin  of  thin  soup,  with 
mysterious  chunks  floating  on 
the  surface  of  it,  was  placed 
between  us.  Without  being 
influenced  by  its  unsavouri- 
ness,  I  felt  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  taste  the  greasy  liquid, 
the  small  loaf  of  bread  being 
quite  enough  food  for  the  day 
in  my  then  state  of  unreal  de- 
tachment from  bodily  needs 
and  sensations.  As  for  the 
Arab,  as  soon  as  the  basin 
was  brought  he  squatted  en 
his  haunches,  soooped  his  hand 
into  the  soup,  and  having 
grabbed  some  floating  morsel, 
stuffed  it  into  his  mouth. 
Afterwards  he  lapped  up  the 
liquid  itself  in  the  manner  of 
a  dog. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  we  were  led  from  the  jail 
to  be  interrogated  at  Turkish 
headquarters.  Although  my 
ferocious  headache  still  re- 
mained, the  change  frem  the 
dimness  and  closeness  of  the 
cell  to  the  bright  sunlight  of 
the  street  revived  me,  and  I 
sniffed  the  fresh  air  in  gulps. 
I  was  passing  through  Naza- 
reth, watched  with  evident 
sympathy  by  the  sad-faced 
crowd,  when  I  saw  an  officer 
of  the  German  Flying  Corps. 


He  looked  at  my  pilot's  badge 
and  stopped,  whereupon  I 
broke  away  from  the  guards 
and  approached  him.  In  vio- 
lent language  I  protested 
against  my  outrageous  treat- 
ment, and  asked  the  German 
as  a  fellow  -  aviator  and  a 
fellow-European  to  see  that 
the  Turks  moved  me  from  the 
criminal  jail.  The  aviator 
happened  to  be  a  friend  of 
Oberleutnant  Wolff,  who  fired 
the  shot  that  brought  me 
down  near  Shechem ;  and  hav- 
ing already  heard  the  details 
of  my  capture,  he  recognised 
at  once  the  absurdity  of  the 
Arab's  story  that  I  had  brought 
him  across  the  lines  to  spy  for 
the  British.  He  himself  was 
furious  at  my  bad  treatment, 
for  when  not  fighting  each 
other  the  relations  between 
German  and  British  pilots  in 
Palestine  were  of  the  best.  He 
promised  to  go  straight  to 
German  Air  Headquarters  and 
enlist  its  influence  for  me. 

I  left  the  German,  and  was 
led  by  the  guards  to  Turkish 
Headquarters.  For  two  hours 
we  waited  in  a  corridor.  Then, 
before  I  had  been  interviewed, 
there  arrived  my  friend  the 
German  pilot,  with  two  staff 
officers — a  monooled  major  and 
a  lieutenant.  I  shook  hands 
and  was  offered  apologies  for 
the  brutalities  I  had  suffered. 
It  would  all  be  right  now,  said 
the  major,  as  the  trio  disap- 
peared through  the  doorway 
of  an  office.  They  returned 
with  a  Turkish  colonel,  who 
likewise  shook  hands  and  apol- 
ogised. Finally,  escorted  by  a 
different  guard,  I  was  sent 
away  without  being  ques- 
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tioned.  The  last  I  saw  of  the 
Arab  was  as  he  staggered  and 
cringed  under  a  box  on  the 
ear,  delivered  by  the  Turkish 
colonel. 

Onoe  again  I  was  led  be- 
fore the  Platzkommandant, 
Evidently  his  knuckles  had 
been  telephonioally  rapped  as 
a  result  of  my  treatment,  for 
he  scowled  wickedly  as  he  took 
my  papers  and  ordered  a  room 
to  be  prepared  for  me  in  the 
barraoks.  At  first  this  room 
seemed  a  paradise  after  the 
slimy  cell ;  but  after  a  few  days 
its  tiny  dimensions — ten  feet 
long  by  six  feet  wide — seemed 
in  my  solitude  to  be  closing  in  to 
crush  me.  The  furniture  was 
a  bed  with  one  greasy  blanket, 
and  a  rickety  little  table  on 
which  stood  an  earthenware 
jar  for  the  bad  water  supplied 
to  me.  The  only  water  in  Na- 
zareth, by  the  way,  that  was 
not  bad  and  liable  to  contain 
disease  germs,  was  that  drawn 
from  the  famous  "  Well  of  the 
Holy  Virgin";  and  this  the 
German  and  Turkish  officers 
and  German  soldiers  mono- 
polised. 

Next  morning  I  was  again 
taken  to  Turkish  Headquarters 
for  interrogation.  The  Intel- 
ligence Officer  who  questioned 
me  was  very  far  from  intelli- 
gent in  his  methods.  He  began 
by  saying  outright  that  now 
that  I  had  been  moved  to  better 
quarters,  he  expected  me  to 
show  gratitude  by  giving  infor- 
mation. I  replied  that  instead 
of  showing  gratitude  I  ought 
to  receive  compensation.  He 
hinted  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  move  me  back  to  the  crim- 
inal jail. 
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"Do  as  you  like,"  I  replied  ; 
"but  since  it  is  obvious  that  you 
are  very  highly  civilised,  you 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.'* 
Whereupon  he  smiled  fatu- 
ously and  proceeded  to  ask 
leading  questions,  speaking  in 
French. 

"  Was  the  report  true  that 
General  Allenby  had  left  Pal- 
estine for  France  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know.  Pos- 
sibly. Possibly  not." 

"  Had  I  seen  General  Allen- 
by lately?" 

"No.  But  I  have  a  friend 
who  once  saw  him  driving 
along  a  road." 

"  Were  the  British  preparing 
an  attack  near  the  coast  ?/' 

"Possibly.  Possibly  not.  I 
really  don't  know  when  we 
shall  drive  you  out  of  Nazareth 
and  Damascus." 

These  illuminating  replies 
were  noted  down,  word  for 
word,  by  the  bright  Intelli- 
gence Officer.  His  desire  for 
details  about  myself  was  in- 
exhaustible. I  did  my  best 
to  satisfy  it  by  telling  him 
that  I  was  aged  eighteen,  had 
been  an  aviator  for  five  years, 
and  a  soldier  for  six;  had 
come  from  England  on  a  ship 
named  the  Hogwash  ;  had  been 
flying  the  type  of  aeroplane 
known  as  the  Jabberwook; 
had  belonged  to  No.  1  Train- 
ing Squadron,  the  best  fight- 
ing squadron  in  Palestine ; 
and  thought  the  war  would 
continue  for  fifteen  and  a  half 
years  longer.  Having  pre- 
sented the  Turk  with  this 
medley  of  misinformation,  and 
watched  him  transfer  it  to  hia 
note-book,  I  grew  tired  of 
invention  and  protested  a  lack 
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of  knowledge  in  reply  to  every 
question. 

That  chat  and  baokohat 
with  the  wooden-headed  In- 
telligence Officer  was  nay  only 
conversation,  except  a  few 
whispered  words  with  a  fellow- 
human,  for  nearly  a  week. 
The  Platzkommandant  took 
his  revenge  for  my  complaints 
in  two  ways — by  feeding  me 
very  badly,  and  by  inflicting 
solitary  confinement  upon 
me. 

Solitary  confinement  makes 
a  man  utterly  wretched.  Left 
alone  and  with  nothing  to 
distract  his  mind,  a  prisoner 
oan  only  think,  and  tkink,  and 
think, — and  all  his  thoughts 
are  morbid.  I  had  six  matches 
in  my  pooket,  and  with  these 
I  invented  all  sorts  of  games 
and  puzzles.  But  after  a  few 
hours  my  brain,  refusing  to  con- 
centrate on  them,  drifted  back 
to  the  sea  of  bitter  despair. 
At  night-time  my  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  keep  my  mind, 
not  from  drifting,  but  from 
racing.  At  the  end  of  four 
days  I  was  fast  losing  all  sense 
of  balance  and  normality.  At 
times  I  regretted  not  being 
back  in  the  criminal  jail, 
with  the  repulsive  Arab  for 
company. 

The  few  werds  I  managed 
to  exchange  with  the  Christian 
woman  who  tidied  my  room 
each  morning  constituted  the 
great  event  of  the  day.  This 
woman — ragged,  bootless,  and 
gaunt — would  whisper  fierce 
questions  in  broken  French  as 
she  threw  water  on  the  dusty 
floor,  or  stabbed  with  a  hairpin 
some  of  the  bed-bugs,  while 
the  guards  watched  through 


the  open  door  to  see  that  we 
did  not  conspire. 

"Why  come  not  English? 
We  hungry.  Pigs  of  Turks  1 " 

And  I  had  to  whisper  back 
that  the  English  would  cer- 
tainly drive  the  pigs  of  Turks 
out  of  Nazareth. 

When  she  had  taken  her 
stooping  back  and  her  patch- 
work clothes  out  of  the  room, 
I  would  probably  net  have  the 
chance  te  speak  with  anybody, 
even  in  a  whisper,  for  the  next 
twenty-four  heurs.  My  sole 
consolation  was  a  green  hill- 
side beneath  the  tiny  window. 
For  hours  at  a  tim©  I  paced 
the  few  feet  across  the  room 
and  back  again,  then  sat  on 
the  bed  and  looked  outside 
at  what  little  I  oeuld  see  of 
Nazareth. 

Several  times  I  saw  men, 
women,  and  boys  walking  in 
a  huddled  group,  with  guards 
around  them.  Some  had  their 
hands  shackled,  some  had  a 
chain  linking  one  arm  and  one 
leg,  and  others  were  chained 
by  the  arm  to  the  next  person. 
They  moved  aimlessly  over 
the  hillside,  presumably  for 
exercise,  while  the  Turkish 
soldiers  pushed  or  beat  any 
who  straggled  or  straggled. 
On  my  sixth  morning  in  the 
barracks  I  was  visited  by  the 
Platzkommandant's  aide  -  de  - 
camp,  just  after  such  a  party 
had  disappeared  from  view. 
I  asked  if  these  shackled  and 
brow  -  beaten  prisoners  were 
Christians. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the 
aide-de-camp,  with  all  the 
blandne&s  of  the  educated 
Turk  when  telling  a  lie,  "we 
never  put  chains  on  anybody, 
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aud  our  Christian  criminals 
are  as  well  treated  as  any- 
body. You  must  be  mistaken 
in  what  you  think  to  have 
seen." 

After  this  conversation  I 
never  again  saw  these  groups 
of  civilian  captives  at  Naza- 
reth, and  I  began  to  think 
that  the  strain  of  solitary 
confinement  had  fooussed  my 
brain  on  sights  that  my  eyes 
never  met.  Possibly,  however, 
the  aide-de-camp  had  taken 
care  that  the  chained  prisoners 
should  be  taken  for  exercise  on 
the  far  side  of  the  hill. 

Next  day  the  same  officer 
paid  me  another  visit,  as  he 
was  learning  French  and 
wanted  practice.  When  he 
was  in  my  room  I  noticed 
from  the  window  a  strange 
precession.  A  few  banners 
were  carried  at  the  head  of 
it,  then  came  some  Turkish 
soldiers,  and  finally  a  mass  of 
men  and  women  shambling 
along  with  bowed  heads.  Some- 
where a  band  was  blaring  out 
the  horrible  whining  discord 
which  the  Turks  called  music. 
Nothing  more  melancholy  and 
unenthusiastio  than  the  people's 
attitude  could  be  imagined. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked. 

"Two  days  ago  the  Turks 
gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  British  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  between  Es  Salt  and 
Amman.  The  Governor  has 
organised  this  procession  to 
celebrate  it.  The  population 
is  showing  its  joy." 

I  looked  at  the  sad-faced 
rabble  below,  and  remarked 
that  they  looked  more  like 
mourners  at  a  funeral  than 
oelebrators  of  joy.  The  Turk 


had  spoken,  however,  with- 
out the  least  suggestion  of 
irony. 

Next  day  he  left  Nazareth 
for  Tul-Keran.  He  paid  a  final 
visit,  and,  to  my  great  joy, 
gave  me  "an  English  book," 
which  he  had  bought  in  the 
bazaar.  The  "  English  Book  " 
proved  to  be  a  copy  of  a  maga- 
zine f©r  children,  dated  1906. 
It  was  even  more  consciously 
educative  in  its  statement  of 
elementary  principles,  and 
more  condescendingly  inept 
in  its  milk-and-water  stories, 
than  the  general  run  of  such 
publications.  Yet,  in  my  state 
of  solitary  confinement,  I  rev- 
elled in  every  word.  The  chil- 
dren's magazine  gave  me  as 
much  pleasure  as  have  the 
finest  books  in  the  world  under 
normal  conditions.  My  mind 
stopped  racing  and  wandering 
and  retrospecting  while  I 
learned  all  about  wireless  tele- 
graphy (in  twenty  lines) ;  how 
Joshua  smote  the  Canaanites 
hip  and  thigh  (with  an  illus- 
tration of  the  walls  of  Jerieho 
falling  before  the  Israelite 
trumpeters) ;  how  to  make 
lemonade  and  seed-cake;  how 
not  to  make  trouble  among 
one's  schoolfellows;  the  birth 
and  life  of  jelly-fish ;  and  How 
to  Set  a  Good  Example,  being 
an  instalment  of  the  History 
of  Little  Peter,  the  Boy  Who 
Feared  Ged,  Kept  His  Hands 
Clean,  and  Was  Always  Cheer- 
ful and  Respectful,  and  Fond 
of  Chopping  Wood  for  His 
Mother.  The  magazine  also 
showed  how  to  make  hats, 
sailing  boats,  houses,  and 
what-nots  out  of  a  plain  sheet 
of  paper — all  of  which  I  prao- 
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tised  assiduously  through  a 
night  of  bug-biting  sleepless- 
ness. Best  and  worst  of  all 
was  the  five -page  summary, 
in  schoolmistress -English,  of 
'The  Newoomes.'  This  had 
nothing  in  it  but  colourless 
statement  of  incident,  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  book  was 
ohurned  into  a  welter  of  mon- 
strous flabbiness.  As  a  final 
insult  "Adsum"  was  misspelt 
"  Adsem  "  in  the  herewith  gem 
with  which  the  unliterary  pro- 
oureur  completed  his  (or  more 
probably  her)  prostitution  of 
Thackeray's  almost  -  master- 
piece: "When  the  roll  call  of 
the  pensioners  was  made  the 
dying  Colonel,  hearing  his 
name,  lifted  his  poor  old  head, 
and  said :  *  Adsem ! '  Then 
he  fell  back  dead.  '  Adsem ' 
is  a  Latin  word  signifying 
that  a  person  is  present " !  1 
Yet  the  protest  and  anger 
inspired  by  this  outrage  were 
useful  in  taking  my  mind  from 
its  lonely  bitterness;  and  I 
read  the  child's  magazine  ver- 
sion of  '  The  Newoomes '  many 
times  over,  until  its  power  to 
irritate  was  expended. 

After  a  few  more  days  my 
confinement  became  less  soli- 
tary. The  German  major, 
whom  I  had  already  seen, 
visited  me,  with  the  Platz- 
kommandant  and  his  adjutant. 
He  asked  if  I  had  any  more 
complaints  to  make.  I  looked 
at  the  Platzkommandant,  and 
said  that  the  food  was  not  only 
bad,  bat  scarcely  sufficient  to 
keep  a  man  alive.  The  fat 
Turk  scowled  his  wickedest, 
but  made  no  comment.  The 
German  major  expressed  re- 
gret, and  promised  that  meals 


should  be  sent  from  the  Ger- 
man Staffs  mess. 

Evidently  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  Palestine  made  a 
careful  study  of  its  own  com- 
fort. For  the  rest  of  my  stay 
in  Nazareth  I  fed  better  than 
I  could  have  done,  under  war- 
time conditions,  in  any  London 
hotel.  Meat,  fish,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  of  every  kind,  butter, 
sugar,  pastries,  good  coffee, 
and  wine>  all  were  sent  in  pro- 
fusion— to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  Turkish  officers,  who 
were  fed  rather  worse  than 
the  German  privates. 

The  new  diet  was  a  very 
welcome  change  from  bad 
bread  and  water,  varied  by 
thin  soup.  Sickness  made  me 
far  from  hungry,  however,  so 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
eat  many  of  the  meals.  The 
corporal  of  the  guard,  the 
sentry  outside  my  door,  and 
several  of  their  friends  would 
hang  around  in  the  corridor 
until  the  tray  was  taken  from 
the  room,  then  place  their 
dirty  hands  in  the  dishes  and 
snatch  at  pieces  of  meat  or 
vegetable. 

For  me  the  food  from  the 
Germans  was  chiefly  welcome 
in  that  it  brought  a  good 
friend  —  the  Dragoman  who 
came  with  it.  He  was  a  Jew, 
originally  from  Salonika,  with 
a  long  tongue-twisting  name 
impossible  to  remember.  I 
called  him  Jean  Willi,  French 
being  our  conversational  me- 
dium. He  was  well-to-do,  had 
been  an  official  of  the  Ottoman 
Bank  in  Constantinople,  and 
spoke  seven  languages.  For 
the  first  two  years  of  war  he 
had  kept  out  of  the  army  by 
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means  of  baksheesh.  Finally 
he  was  taken  for  service  be- 
cause he  had  offended  an  in- 
fluential officer ;  but  his  know- 
ledge of  languages,  together 
with  various  bribes  placed  in 
the  right  quarters,  procured 
him  the  safe  appointment  of 
dragoman  to  the  German  Head- 
quarters at  Nazareth. 

Three  times  a  day  —  with 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner — 
Jean  Willi  came  to  see  me. 
He  tried  to  come  oftener,  but 
the  Turks  would  not  admit 
him.  Everything  I  wanted  he 
would  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  get.  He  "obtained"  a 
German  soldier's  cap  for  me, 
on  discovering  that  I  had  no 
hat.  He  persuaded  the  Ger- 
man barber  to  bring  my  lunch 
one  day,  so  that  he  might  cut 
my  hair.  A  comb,  a  tooth- 
brush, soap,  books,  and  a 
dozen  other  things  were  sup- 
plied by  Jean  Willi,  who, 
having  learned  that  my  ready 
cash  amounted  to  fourteen 
shillings,  pretended  that  the 
articles  had  been  sent  by  the 
German  officers.  Later  I  dis- 
covered this  to  be  a  benevolent 
untruth. 

In  the  wayside  fallings  of  a 
roving  life  I  have  met  several 
very  good  Samaritans,  but 
none  ©ther  who  did  as  much 
for  me,  under  great  difficulties, 
as  Jean  Willi.  Before  meeting 
him  I  was  altogether  broken 
in  spirit,  and  with  hopelessness 
filling  my  mind  had  actually 
begun  to  fear  for  my  reason. 
He  understood  all  this,  and  to 
the  limit  of  his  powers  did  his 
best  to  remedy  it,  well  know- 
ing that  his  actions  would 
bring  him  the  enmity  and  sus- 


picions of  the  Turkish  officers. 
His  friendly  conversation  and 
his  invariable  kindness  were 
splendid  tonics,  taken  three 
times  a  day,  at  each  visit. 

When  he  was  away  my  mind 
was  prevented  from  slipping 
back  into  the  stagnation  of 
despair  by  the  books  he  had 
smuggled  into  my  room.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  German  war 
novel — *  Der  Eiserne  Mann  ' — 
procured  from  a  Boohe  soldier. 
It  purported  to  show  how 
loyal  were  the  Alsatians  to 
the  German  Fatherland.  It 
was  untrue,  stupidly  senti- 
mental, and  often  farcical; 
but,  after  all,  so  were  most  of 
the  war  novels  published  in 
England  at  that  time.  Then, 
in  some  dark  recess  of  the 
house  where  he  was  billeted, 
he  found  a  copy  of  'Les  Lia- 
sons  Dangereuses  '  —  an  alto- 
gether extraordinary  book  to 
be  salvaged  from  a  little  house 
in  Nazareth.  This  was  my 
first  introduction  to  Barbery 
d'Aureville,  and  joy  and  inter- 
est in  his  magnificent  char- 
acterisation completed  my 
rescue  fr@m  the  slough  of 
despondency. 

It  was  Jean  Willi  who  first 
gave  me  an  outline  of  Turkey's 
fantastic  history  during  the 
war.  He  was  never  tired  of 
asking  why  the  British  left  the 
Dardanelles.  They  could  have 
forced  the  way  through  with 
ease  had  they  stayed  a  little 
longer,  he  said,  as  the  Turks 
were  at  their  last  gasp,  and, 
having  no  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Central  Empires, 
were  nearly  out  of  ammuni- 
tion. Every  one  in  Constan- 
tinople was  expecting  this  to 
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happen,  and  most  people  hoped 
for  it.  The  Greeks  and  other 
Christians  had  been  ready  to 
rise  in  revolt  as  soon  as  British 
ships  entered  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. All  the  gold  had  been 
transferred  to  Asia  Minor, 
whither  the  Ministry  intended 
feo  retire.  This  same  story  ef 
the  Turkish  army  being  at  its 
last  gasp  I  heard,  later,  from 
scores  of  Turks,  including 
officers  who  had  actually  fought 
on  Gallipoli. 

The  sudden,  savage  on- 
slaught of  the  Turks  against 
their  Christian  subjects ;  the 
horrible  character  of  the  Ar- 
menian massacres ;  the  murder 
of  prominent  Syrians;  the  de- 
portation of  Ottoman  Greeks ; 
the  gradual  starvation  ef  the 
rotten  old  empire,  whereby 
hundreds  of  thousands  died  of 
hunger  while  the  Germans  were 
sending  trainload  after  train- 
load  of  foodstuffs  from  the 
country;  the  ruthless  execu- 
tion of  all  who  dared  to  oppose 
Enver  and  Talaat;  the  amaz- 
ing bribery  and  peculation ; 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
deserters,  and  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  brigands — all  this 
was  described  in  such  vivid 
detail  by  Jean  Willi  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  he  could 
be  relating  fact.  Two- thirds 
of  the  population,  he  said,  were 
pro  -  Entente  —  not  only  the 
Christiana  and  Arabs,  but  the 
very  Turks  themselves  —  al- 
though none  could  or  would 
oppose  the  violence  of  the 
Young  Turk  party.  As  for 
himself,  although  he  had  never 
been  to  England;  this  Jew 
without  a  country  claimed  to 
have  a  frantic  love  of  the 


English,  which  he  could  not 
explain,  "  like  the  love  of  a 
man  for  a  mistress  whom  he 
respects  " — his  own  words. 

One  day  there  arrived  four 
Australian  aviators  who  had 
been  captured  in  the  Jordan 
valley.  R.,  the  pilot  of  a 
Bristol  Fighter,  had  landed 
behind  the  Turkish  lines  after 
his  petrol-tank  had  been  hit. 
Several  months  earlier  he  came 
to  enemy  earth  on  a  B.E.  under 
almost  identical  circumstances. 
Lieutenant  Macnamara  then 
won  his  V.C.  by  descending 
beside  him,  and,  after  his  own 
Martinsyde  had  been  destroyed, 
flying  B.'fi  machine  home,  with 
B.  in  the  passenger  seat.  On 
the  occasion  of  R.'s  second 
descent  in  Turkish  territory 
H.  had  tried  very  pluokily  to 
emulate  Maonamara.  He  made 
a  beautiful  landing,  and  with 
B.  and  B.'s  observer  seated  on 
the  lower  planes,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  pilot's  cockpit, 
attempted  to  take  his  machine 
into  the  air  with  a  load  of  four 
men.  He  might  well  have 
succeeded  if  R.  had  not  jerked 
his  body  backward,  to  avoid  a 
hot  blast  from  the  exhaust 
outlet,  with  the  result  that  the 
equilibrium  was  upset  and  the 
craft  swung  round  and  hit  a 
pile  of  stones.  The  four  officers 
were  able  to  burn  their  machines 
before  being  captured.  A  Tur- 
kish corporal  tried  to  kill  them 
off-hand,  but  the  Germans  pre- 
vented this,  and  finally  they 
came  to  Nazareth. 

Yet  another  British  officer 
was  at  Nazareth  in  those  days. 
W.,  a  Yeomanry  officer,  had 
been  for  several  months  in 
hospital  with  severe  wounds. 
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General  Liman  von  Sanders, 
Commander -in -Chief  of  the 
Turoo-German  Army  in  Pales- 
tine, visited  this  hospital  and 
promised  the  Turks  that  he 
would  recapture  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa  within  three  months. 
Incidentally  he  gave  the  Iron 
Cross,  4th  elass,  to  every 
Turkish  officer  in  the  hospital, 
irrespective  of  whether  he  were 
wounded  ©r  merely  in  bed  with 
a  cold.  W.,  whom  the  general 
presumed  to  be  a  Turk,  received 
an  Iron  Cross  like  the  ether 
patients. 

One  morning  the  Australians 
and  I  were  taken  for  interro- 
gation to  German  headquarters. 
We  agreed  that  our  best  plan 
would  be  to  claim  complete 
ignorance  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  war.  The 
invariable  answer  of  C.,  the 
first  visitor  to  the  private  office 
of  the  Intelligence  Officer — one 
Leutnant  Santel  —  was  "  I 
don't  know."  When  H.,  the 
second  on  the  list,  adopted  the 
same  tactics,  Santel  tried 
bluff. 

"So  I"  he  said  softly,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself.  "How 
happy  am  I  that  it  is  I  and 
not  another  who  makes  the 
interrogation.  Most  people 
would  order  bad  treatment  for 
prisoners  who  refuse  a  correct 
reply,  Even  I  may  have  to  do 
thus.  If  the  Pasha  says  to  me, 
*  What  have  you  learned  from 
these  prisoners  ? '  and  I  reply, 
'They  say  they  know  nothing/ 
he  will  be  very  angry  and  order 
severe  measures." 

"  Uh- huh  "— from  H. 

"Ah,  sorry,  I  forgot  you,  my 
friend,"  said  Santel  with  a 
start.  .  .  .  "Your  aeroplanes 


are  very  useful  in  communicat- 
ing with  the  Bedouins  east  of 
the  Jordan,  are  they  not  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"But  I  do  know." 

"Why  ask  me,  then?"— the 
reply  obvious. 

"You  don't  know!  You 
don't  know!  So!  Please 
leave  the  room." 

H.  returned  to  us,  and  none 
of  the  remaining  three  were 
questioned  that  day.  Leut- 
nant Santel  adopted  a  more 
subtle  method  next  morning. 
With  Oberleutnant  von  Heim- 
burg  ("brother  of  the  famous 
submarine  commander,"  as 
Santel  introduced  him),  Staff 
Officer  ©f  the  German  Flying 
Corps  at  Palestine  Headquar- 
ters, he  came  to  the  barracks 
and  invited  C.,  R.,  and  me  for 
a  day's  outing  to  Haifa,  on 
condition  that  we  gave  parole 
until  the  return.  We  accepted 
and  agreed ;  but  while  getting 
ready  I  remembered  how,  before 
my  capture,  it  had  been  my 
duty  to  milk  a  German  pilot 
of  information  while  entertain- 
ing him,  and  warned  tke  others 
not  to  be  drawn  into  friendly 
talk  about  aeroplanes  and 
operations. 

It  was  as  we  expected. 
While  we  were  driving  to 
Afuleh  aerodrome,  for  lunch  in 
the  Flying  Corps  Mess,  von 
Heimburg  and  Santel  refrained 
from  any  mention  of  the  war ; 
but  at  table  they  performed 
the  usual  trick  of  showing  us 
photographs  of  British  aero- 
dromes and  pilots,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  on  recognising  them 
we  would  say  something 
useful. 

Next  we   travelled   along   a 
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narrow-gauge  line  to  Haifa  in 
a  swaying  truck,  the  motive 
power  of  which  was  a  tractor 
propeller,  driven  by  a  160  h.p. 
Mercedes  aero-engine.  Once 
again,  over  tea  at  the  Mount 
Carmel  Hotel  in  Haifa,  the 
Germans  led  the  talk  to  the 
war,  the  Palestine  operations, 
and  aeroplanes ;  and  once 
again  we  led  it  back  to  shoes 
and  ships  and  sealing-wax  and 
cabbages  and  kings.  When 
8  ant  el  betrayed  a  desire  for 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
exploits  of  Colonel  Lawrence 
(who  was  performing  such 
magnificent  work  as  political 
officer  with  the  Arab  Army  of 
the  King  of  the  Hedjaz),  H. 
said  he  had  never  heard  of 
him,  but  that  in  Australia  he 
knew  a  fellow  named  Lawrence, 
who — Santel  interrupted,  and 
did  not  try  to  conceal  his 
annoyance.  Then  he  began 
talking  about  Miss  Gertrude 
Bell  (an  Englishwoman  who 
has  rendered  brilliant  political 
services  among  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  Arabs).  This  time  we 
were  able  to  say  with  truth 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  although  Santel  con- 
tinued to  discuss  and  libel  the 
lady,  whom  the  Germans  were 
going  to  shoot,  he  said.  Von 
Heimburg  then  praised  the 
British  Air  Service,  with  many 
a  pause  that  invited  comment 
from  us.  The  pauses  remained 
empty,  and  we  managed  to 
exclude  the  war  by  pretending 
to  compare,  painstakingly  and 
assiduously,  the  respective 
merits  of  English  and  Austra- 
lian girls. 

After  tea,  while  bathing  in 
the    Mediterranean    with    the 


Germans,  we  saw  a  strange 
sight  along  the  sea  front.  A 
line  of  not  less  than  thirty 
fishing  craft  were  left  stranded 
on  the  beach,  with  great  holes 
knocked  in  their  sides,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  refloated. 
This  drastic  prevention  of  the 
use  of  small  vessels,  according 
to  Santel,  was  because  many 
Greek  and  Syrian  fishermen 
had  spied  for  the  British  or 
deserted  to  Cyprus. 

"The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened over  there,"  he  added, 
pointing  across  the  bay  toward 
Acre,  "and  at  other  places  too 
— Tyre,  Sidon,  Beyrouth,  and 
every  port  on  the  coast-lines 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor." 

We  noticed,  however,  that 
three  boats  were  out  at  sea, 
presumably  fishing  for  the 
tables  of  officers  and  officials. 

"If  we  could  get  back  here 
some  night,"  whispered  C.,  as 
we  dressed,  "  we  might  collar 
one  of  those  three  boats,  tow 
it  out  to  sea  by  swimming, 
and  sail  to  Jaffa."  This  re- 
vived my  hopes  of  escape  for 
the  first  time  since  the  fiasco 
at  Tul-Keran. 

"Thank  you  a  thousand 
times,"  I  said  when  von  Heim- 
burg and  Santel  left  us  at 
Nazareth.  "It  has  been  a 
most  enjoyable  day." 

They  agreed,  without  show- 
ing enthusiasm. 

"But  not  a  very  successful 
one  for  you,  I'm  afraid,"  I 
added. 

They  were  quiet  for  a  min- 
ute, and  then  both  laughed. 

"So!     You  were  prepared," 
said  Santel.     "Well,  I   shan't 
try  again." 
r  Neither  Santel  nor  anybody 
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else  tried  again  to  interrogate 
us  at  Nazareth.  Two  days 
later  we  were  told  to  prepare 
for  a  journey  to  Damascus. 
C.  had  been  discussing  the 
chances  of  getting  to  the  coast 
and  stealing  a  boat ;  and  when 
Jean  Willi  paid  me  a  farewell 
visit,  I  asked  him  if  a  journey 
from  Damascus  to  the  coast 
would  be  difficult. 

"  Very  difficult,  indeed,  under 
the  conditions  of  which  you 
are  thinking."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  "but  I  will  tell  you 
something  interesting,  since 
you  will  probably  be  kept  in 
Damascus  for  about  a  fortnight. 
The  Armenians  run  secret 
caravans  from  Damascus  to 
Akaba." 

"Thank  you;  that's  very 
interesting  indeed."  And  it 
was,  for  Akaba,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Red 
Sea,  was  a  base  of  the  Arab 


Army  co-operating  with  the 
British. 

Jean  Willi  would  not  listen 
to  thanks  as  he  said  his  adieus. 
I  gave  him  my  London  ad- 
dress, in  the  sincere  hope  of 
being  able  t©  pay  him  back  in 
part  after  the  war,  for  he  in- 
tended to  settle  in  England. 

I  left  Nazareth  under  much 
better  conditions  than  I  entered 
it.  Accompanied  by  an  Arab 
pseudo-spy,  I  had  arrived  half- 
crazed  by  weakness,  pain,  and 
disaster,  with  a  damaged  leg 
and  a  swollen  face,  and  possess- 
ing neither  hope  nor  a  hat.  I 
was  leaving  it  in  the  company 
of  fellow-officers,  with  my  mind 
and  leg  and  face  normal  again, 
and  having  not  only  a  German 
hat,  but  renewed  hopes  of 
escape,  summed  up  in  Jean 
Willi's  hint :  "  The  Armenians 
run  secret  caravans  from 
Damascus  to  Akaba." 


(To  be  continued.}'^. 
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SIMON. 


BY  J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON. 


X.  THE   LETTER. 


IT  was  a  few  days  later  that 
Cicely  looked  up  from  the  loeal 
paper  she  was  reading  and 
asked — 

"  Who  was  George  Rattar  ?  " 

Sir  Reginald  laid  down  his 
book  and  looked  at  her  in  some 
surprise. 

"  George  Rattar  ?  What  do 
you  know  about  him?  " 

"I  see  the  announcement  of 
his  death.  'Son  of  the  late 
John  Simon  Kattar,'  he's 
called." 

"  That's  silent  Simon's 
brother ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Reginald.  "  Where  did  he 
die?" 

"In  New  York,  it  says." 

Sir  Reginald  turned  to  his 
wife. 

"We  can  hardly  send  our 
sympathies  to  Simon  on  this 
bereavement !" 

"  N"©,"  she  said  significantly. 
"  I  suppose  congratulations 
would  be  more  appropri- 
ate." 

The  baronet  took  the  paper 
from  Cicely  and  studied  it 
himself. 

"Died  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  see,"  he  observed.  "I 
wonder  whether  Simon  put 
this  announcement  in  himself, 
or  whether  brother  George 
arranged  it  in  his  will?  It 
would  be  quite  like  the  fellow 
to  have  this  posthumous  wipe 
at  Simon.  George  had  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  humour — which 


Simon  laeks.  And  there  was 
certaialy  no  love  lost  between 
them!"' 

"Why  should  it  annoy  Mr 
Rattar?"  asked  Cicely. 

"  Because  brother  Geerge 
was  net  a  member  of  his  family 
he  would  eare  to  be  reminded 
of.  Though,  ©a  the  other  hand, 
Simon  is  as  hard  as  whinstone 
and  has  as  much  sentiment  as 
this  teapot,  and  he  may  have 
put  the  notice  in  himself  simply 
to  show  the  world  he  was  rid 
of  the  fellow." 

"What  was  George  Rattar, 
then  ?  "  inquired  Cicely. 

"He  was  once  Simon  Rattar's 
partner,  wasn't  he,  Reginald  ?  " 
said  Lady  Cremarty.  "And 
then  he  swindled  him,  didn't 
he?" 

"Swindled  several  other 
people  as  well,"  said  Sir 
Reginald.  "Myself  included. 
However,  the  thing  was  hushed 
up,  and  brother  Geerge  dis- 
appeared. Then  he  took  to 
forgery  on  his  own  aeceunt, 
and  among  other  people's  signa- 
tures he  imitated  with  remark- 
able success  was  Simon's.  This 
let  old  Simon  in  for  it  again, 
and  there  was  no  hushing  it  up 
a  second  time.  Simon  gave 
evidenee  against  him  without 
mercy,  and  since  then  George 
has  been  His  Majesty's  guest 
for  a  number  of  years.  So  if 
you  meet  Mr  Simon  Rattar, 
Cicely,  you'd  better  not  tell 
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him  how  sorry  you  are  to  hear 
of  poor  George's  decease  !  " 

"I  wish  I  oould  remember 
him  more  distinctly,"  said  Lady 
Cromarty.  "I'm  afraid  I  always 
mix  him  up  with  our  friend 
Mr  Simon." 

"It's  little  wonder,"  her  hus- 
band replied.  "They  were 
twins.  George  was  the  one 
with  a  moustache;  one  knew 
them  apart  by  that.  Extra- 
ordinary thing,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  that  their 
natures  should  have  been  so 
different." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Cicely 

compassionately,      with       her 

serious  air,  "it  was  only  that 

George  was  tempted." 

SirReginald  laughed  heartily. 

"You  little  cynic  ! "  he  cried. 

"You  mean  to  insinuate  that 

if  you  tempted  Simon,  he'd  be 

as  bad  a  hat  as  his  brother?  " 

"Oh  no!"  cried  Cicely.     "I 

meant " 

"  Tempt  him  and  see ! " 
chuckled  the  baronet.  "And 
we'll  have  a  little  bet  on  the 
result !  "  He  was  glancing  at 
the  paper  as  he  laughed,  and 
now  he  suddenly  stopped 
laughing  and  exclaimed, 
"  Hullo  !  Here's  a  much  more 
serious  loss  for  our  friend. 
Would  you  like  to  earn  one 
pound,  Cicely  ?  " 

"Very  much,"  said  she. 
"  Well,  then,  if  you  search  the 
road  very  carefully  between 
Mr  Simon  Rattar's  residence 
and  his  office  you  may  find  his 
signet  ring  and  obtain  the 
advertised,  and  I  may  say 
princely,  reward  of  one  pound." 
"Only  a  pound!"  exclaimed 
Lady  Cromarty,  "for  that 
handsome  old  ring  of  his  ?  " 


"If  he  had  offered  a  penny 
more,  I  should  have  taken  my 
business  out  of  his  hands ! " 
laughed  Sir  Reginald.  "It 
would  have  meant  that  Silent 
Simon  wasn't  himself  any 
longer.  A  pound  is  exaetly 
his  figure:  a  respectable  sum, 
bufe  not  extravagant." 

"  What  day  did  he  lose  it  ?  " 
asked  Cicely. 

"The  advertisement  doesn't 
say." 

"  He  wasn't  wearing  it " 

Cicely  pulled  herself  up  sharply. 

"When?"  asked  Lady 
Cromarty. 

"Where  can  I  have  seen 
him  last?"  wondered  Cicely 
with  an  innocent  air. 

"  Not  for  two  or  three  weeks 
certainly,"  said  Lady  Cromarty 
decisively.  "  And  he  can't  have 
lost  it  then  if  this  advertise- 
ment is  only  just  put  in." 

"No,  ©f  course  not,"  Cicely 
agreed. 

"Well,"  said  Sir  Reginald, 
"  he'll  miss  his  ring  more  than 
his  brother  !  And  remember, 
Cicely,  you  get  a  pound  for 
finding  the  ring,  and  you  win 
a  pair  of  gloves  if  you  can 
tempt  Simon  to  stray  from 
the  paths  of  honesty  and 
virtue !  By  Jingo,  I'll  give 
you  the  gloves  if  you  can 
even  make  him  tell  a  good 
sporting  lie ! " 

When  the  good  baronet  was 
in  this  humour  no  man  could 
exeel  him  in  geniality,  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  a  kindly  temper 
and  hearty  spirits  were  the 
rule  with  him  six  days  out 
of  seven.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  easily  ruffled,  and  his 
tempers  were  hot  while  they 
lasted.  Upon  the  very  next 
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morning  there  arose  on  the 
horizon  a  little  cloud — a  oloud 
that  seemed  at  the  moment 
the  merest  fleok  of  vapour — 
which  upset  him,  his  family 
thought,  quite  unduly. 

It  took  the  form  of  a 
business  letter  from  Mr  Simon 
Rattar —  a  letter  on  the  sur- 
face perfectly  innocuous  and 
©rmally  polite.  Yet,  Sir 
Reginald  seemed  considerably 
disturbed. 

"  Damn  the  man  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed as  he  oast  it  on  the 
breakfast  table. 

"Reggie!"  expostulated  his 
wife  gently.  "What's  the 
matter?" 

"  Matter  ?  "  snapped  her 
husband ;  "  Simon  Rattar  has 
the  impudence  to  tell  me  he 
is  letting  the  farm  of  Castle- 
knowe  to  that  fellow  Shearer 
after  all ! " 

"  But  why  not  ?  You  meant 
to  some  time  ago,  I  know." 

"  Some  time  ago,  certainly. 
But  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Simon  ten  days  ago,  and 
told  him  what  I'd  heard 
about  Shearer,  and  said  I 
wouldn't  have  the  fellow  on 
my  property  at  any  price.  I 
don't  believe  the  man  is  sol- 
vent, in  the  first  place ;  and 
in  the  second  place  he's  a 
socialistic,  quarrelsome,  mis- 
chievous fellow ! " 

"And  what  did  Mr  Rattar 
think?" 

"He  tried  to  make  some 
allowances  for  the  man,  but 
in  the  end,  when  he  saw  I 
had  made  up  my  mind,  he 
professed  to  agree  with  me, 
and  said  he  would  look  out 
for  another  tenant.  Now  he 
tells  me  that  the  matter  is 


settled  as  per  my  instructions 
of  the  8th.  That's  weeks  ago, 
and  not  a  word  does  he  say 
about  our  conversation  can- 
celling the  whole  instruc- 
tions ! " 

"Then  Shearer  gets  the 
farm  ?  " 

"  No,  he  doesn't !  I'm  dashed 
if  he  does!  I  shall  send  Mr 
Simon  a  letter  that  will  make 
him  sit  up  !  He's  got  to  alter 
the  arrangement  somehow." 

He  turned  to  Malcolm  and 
added — 

"  When  your  time  comes, 
Malcolm,  beware  of  having  a 
factor  who  has  run  the  place 
so  long  that  he  thinks  it's  his 
own  property !  By  Gad,  I'm 
going  to  tell  him  a  bit  of 
my  mind ! " 

During  the  rest  of  break- 
fast he  glanced  at  the  letter 
once  or  twice,  and  each  time 
his  brows  contracted;  but  he 
said  nothing  more  in  presence 
of  Cicely  and  Malcolm.  After 
he  had  left  the  dining-room, 
however,  Lady  Cromarty  fol- 
lowed him  and  said — 

"Don't  be  too  hasty  with 
Mr  Rattar,  Reggie!  After 
all,  the  talk  may  have  slipped 
his  memory." 

"Slipped  his  memory?  If 
you  had  heard  it,  Margaret, 
you'd  know  better.  I  was 
a  bit  cross  with  him  for  a 
minute  or  two  then,  which 
I  hardly  ever  am,  and  that 
alone  would  make  him  re- 
member it,  one  would  think. 
We  talked  for  over  an  hour 
on  the  business,  and  the  up- 
shot was  clear  and  final.  No, 
no,  he  has  got  a  bit  above 
himself,  and  wants  a  touoh 
of  the  curb." 
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"What  are  y©u  geing  te 
do  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  send  in  a 
note  by  oar,  and  tell  him  to 
come  out  and  see  me  about 
the  business  at  once." 

"Let  me  see  the  letter 
before  you  send  it,  Reggie." 

He  seemed  to  grewl  assent, 
but  when  she  next  saw  him 
the  letter  had  gone;  and 
from  the  baronet's  somewhat 
orusty  explanation,  she  sus- 
pected that  it  was  a  little 
sharper  than  he  knew  she 
would  have  approved. 

When  the  oar  returned  his 
annoyance  was  increased  again 
for  a  space.  Mr  Rattar  had 
sent  a  brief  reply  that  he  was 
too  busy  to  come  out  that 
afternoon,  but  he  would  call 
on  Sir  Reginald  in  the  morn- 
ing. For  a  time  this  answer 
kept  Sir  Reginald  in  a  state 
of  renewed  irritation,  and 
then  his  natural  good-humour 
began  to  prevail,  till  by  dinner- 
time he  was  quite  calm  again, 
and  after  dinner  in  as  genial 
humour  as  he  had  been  in 
the  day  before. 

He  played  a  game  of  pyra- 
mids with  Cicely  and  Malcolm 
in  the  billiard-room,  and  then 
he  and  Cicely  joined  Lady 
Cromarty  in  the  drawing- 
room,  while  the  young  author 
went  up  to  his  room  to  work, 
he  declared.  He  had  a  large 
bedroom  furnished  half  as  a 
sitting-room,  where  he  retired 
each  night  to  compose  his 
masterpieces  as  soon  as  it 
became  impossible  to  enjoy 
Miss  Farmond's  company 
without  having  to  share  it 
in  the  drawing-room  with  his 
host  and  hostess.  At  least, 


that  was  the  explanation  of 
his  procedure  given  by  Lady 
Cromarty,  whose  eye  was 
never  more  critical  than  when 
it  studied  her  husband's  kins- 
man and  heir. 

Lady  Cromarty 's  eye  was 
not  uncritical  also  of  Cicely 
at  times,  but  to-night  she  was 
so  relieved  to  see  how  Sir 
Reginald's  temper  improved 
under  her  smiles  and  half-shy 
glances  that  she  let  her  stay 
up  later  than  usual.  Then 
when  she  and  the  girl  went 
up  to  bed,  she  asked  her  hus- 
band if  he  would  be  late. 

"The  magazines  came  this 
morning,"  said  he ;  "  I'd  better 
sleep  in  my  dressing-room." 

The  baronet  was  apt  to  sit 
up  late  when  he  had  anything 
to  read  that  held  his  fancy, 
and  the  procedure  of  sleeping 
in  his  dressing-room  was  com- 
monly followed  then. 

He  bade  them  good-night 
and  went  off  towards  the 
library,  and  a  few  minutes 
later,  as  they  were  going  up- 
stairs, they  heard  the  library 
door  shut. 

When  they  came  to  Lady 
Cromarty 's  room,  Cicely  said 
good-night  to  her  hostess  and 
turned  down  the  passage  that 
led  to  her  own  bedroom.  A 
door  opened  quietly  as  she 
passed,  and  a  voice  whispered — 

"Cicely!" 

She  stopped  and  regarded 
the  young  author  with  a  re- 
proving eye. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?" 
she  asked. 

"  I  just  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  !  "  he  pleaded. 

"Now,  Malcolm,"  she  said 
severely,  "you  know  quite 
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well  that  Lady  Cromarty 
trusts  us  not  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing ! " 

"  She's  in  her  room,  isn't 
she  ?  " 

"What  does  that  matter?" 

"  And  where's  Sir  Regi- 
nald  ?  " 

"Still  in  the  library." 

"Sitting  up  late?" 

"Yes,  but  that  doesn't 
matter  either.  Good-night !  " 

"Wait  just  one  minute, 
Cioely  1  Come  into  my  room 
— I  won't  shut  the  door  ! " 

"  Certainly  not !  "  she  said 
emphatically, 

"Well  then,  don't  speak  so 
loudly  1  I  must  oonfide  in 


you,  Cioely ;  I'm  getting  des- 
perate. My  position  is  really 
serious.  Something's  got  to 
happen !  If  you  would  only 

give  me  your  sympathy " 

"I  thought  you  were  writ- 
ing," she  interrupted. 

"I've   been    trying    to,   but 
>; 

"Well,  write  all  this  down 
and  read  it  me  to-morrow," 
she  smiled.  "  Good-night  1 " 

"The  blame  be  on  your 
head ! "  began  the  author 
dramatically,  but  the  slim 
figure  was  already  moving 
away,  throwing  him  a  parting 
smile  that  seemed  to  wound 
his  sensitive  soul  afresh. 


XI.    NEWS. 


Even  in  that  scattered 
oountryside  of  long  distances 
by  windy  roads,  with  scarcely 
ever  a  village  as  a  focus  for 
gossip,  news  flew  fast.  The 
next  morning  Ned  Cromarty 
had  set  out  with  his  gun  te- 
wards  a  certain  snipe  marsh, 
but  while  he  was  still  on  the 
highroad  he  met  a  man  on 
a  bicycle.  The  man  had  heard 
strange  news  and  stopped  to 
pass  it  en,  and  the  next  moment 
Ned  was  hurrying  as  fast  as 
his  long  legs  could  take  him 
back  to  the  castle. 

He  saw  his  sister  only  for  a 
moment. 

"  Lilian  ! "  he  oried  ;  and 
the  sound  of  his  voice  made 
her  start  and  stare  at  him. 
"There's  a  story  that  Sir 
Reginald  was  murdered  last 
night." 

"Murdered?"  she  repeated 
in  a  low  incredulous  voice. 


"Ridiculous,  Ned!  Who  told 
you?" 

"  I  only  know  the  man  by 
sight,  but  he  seemed  to  believe 
it  right  enough." 

"  But  how — who  did  it  ?  " 

Her  brother  shook  his  head. 

"Don't  knew.  He  couldn't 
tell  me.  My  God,  I  hope  it's 
not  true  !  I'm  off  to  see." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was 
driving  his  mare  headlong  for 
hia  kinsman's  house.  It  had 
begun  t©  rain  by  this  time,  and 
the  mournful  wreaths  of  vapour 
that  swept  over  the  bare,  late 
autumnal  country  and  drove 
in  fine  drops  against  his  face, 
sent  his  spirits  down  ever 
lower  as  the  mare  splashed  her 
way  along  the  empty  miles  of 
road.  The  melancholy  thrum- 
ming of  the  telegraph  wires 
droned  by  his  side  all  the 
while,  and  as  this  dirge  waxed 
for  the  moment  as  they  passed 
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eaeh  post,  his  eye  would  glanoe 
grimly  at  those  gaunt  p@les. 
Very  suitable  and  handy  for  a 
certain  purpose,  they  struck 
him — if  by  any  possibility  this 
tale  were  true. 

He  knew  the  worst  when  he 
saw  Bisset  at  the  door. 

"Thank  Ged,  you've  come, 
sir,"  said  the  butler  devoutly. 
"  The  master  would  have  ex- 
pected it  of  you." 

"  How  did  ifc  happen?  What 
does  it  mean?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  it's  actually  true?" 

Bisset  shook  his  head 
sombrely. 

"  O  wer  true,"  said  he.  "  But 
as  to  how  it  happened,  come 
in  to  the  library,  sir.  It  was 
in  his  ain  library  he  was  killed  ! 
The  Fiscal  and  Superintendent 
is  there  now,  and  we've  been 
going  into  the  circumstantial 
evidence.  Most  extraordinary 
mystery,  sir  —  most  extra- 
ordinary ! " 

In  the  library  they  found 
Simon  Rattar  and  Superinten- 
dent Sutherland.  The  Super- 
intendent was  a  big,  burly,  red- 
moustaohed  man ;  his  face  a 
certificate  of  honesty,  but 
hardly  of  the  intellectual  type. 
Ned  looked  round  him  appre- 
hensively for  something  else, 
but  Biaset  said — 

"  We've  taken  him  upstairs, 
sir." 

For  a  moment  as  he  looked 
round  that  spacious  comfort- 
able room  with  its  long  book- 
oases  and  easy- chairs,  and  on 
the  tables  and  mantelpiece  a 
hundred  little  mementos  of  its 
late  owner,  the  laird  of  Stanes- 
land  was  unable  to  speak  a 
word,  and  the  others  respected 
his  silence.  Then  he  pulled 
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himself  together  sharply  and 
asked — 

"How  did  it  happen?  Tell 
me  all  about  it!" 

Perhaps  there  might  have 
been  for  a  moment  in  Simon's 
eye  a  hint  that  this  demand 
was  irregular,  but  the  Super- 
intendent evidently  took  no 
exception  to  the  intrusion. 
Besides  being  a  considerable 
local  magnate  and  a  kinsman 
of  the  dead  baronet,  Stanes- 
land  had  a  forcible  personality 
that  stood  no  gainsaying. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  Super- 
intendent, "Mr  llattar  could 
perhaps  explain  best." 

"Explain  yourself,  Suther- 
land," said  Simon  briefly. 

The  Superintendent  pointed 
to  a  spot  on  the  carpet  a  few 
paces  from  the  door. 

"We  found  Sir  Reginald 
lying  there,"  he  said.  "  His 
skull  had  been  fairly  cracked, 
just  over  the  right  eye,  sir. 
The  blow  would  have  been 
enough  to  kill  him,  I'd  think 
myself,  but  there  were  marks 
in  his  neck,  too,  seeming  to 
show  that  the  murderer  had 
strangled  him  afterwards  to 
make  sure.  However,  we'll  be 
having  the  medical  evidence 
soon.  But  there's  no  doubt 
that  was  the  way  of  it,  and 
Mr  llattar  agrees  with  me." 

The  lawyer  merely  nodded. 

"  What  was  it  done  with  ?  " 

The  Superintendent  pursed 
his  lips  and  shook  his  head. 

"That's  one  of  the  mys- 
terious things  in  the  case, 
sir.  There's  no  sign  of  any 
weapon  in  the  room.  The 
fire-irons  are  far  too  light. 
But  it  was  an  unco  heavy 
blow.  There  was  little  bleed- 
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ing,  but  the  skull  was  fair 
oraoked." 

"Was  anything  stolen?" 

"That's  another  mystery, 
sir.  Nothing  was  stolen  any- 
where in  the  house,  and  there 
was  no  papers  in  a  mess  like, 
or  anything." 

"When  was  he  found?" 
asked  Ned. 

"  Seven-fifty  this  morning, 
sir,"  said  Bisset.  "  The  house- 
maid, finding  the  door  lookit, 
oame  to  me.  I  knew  the 
dining-room  key  fitted  this 
door  too,  so  I  opened  it — and 
there  he  lay." 

"  All  night,  without  any  one 
knowing  he  hadn't  gone  to 
bed?" 

"  That's  the  unfortunate 
thing,  sir,"  said  the  Superin- 
tendent. "  It  seems  that  Sir 
Reginald  had  arranged  to  sleep 
in  his  dressing-room  as  he  was 
going  to  be  sitting  up  late 
reading." 

"  Murderer  must  have  known 
that,"  put  in  Simon. 

"Almost  looks  like  it," 
agreed  the  Superintendent. 

"And  nobody  in  the  house 
heard  or  saw  anything?" 

"Nobody,  sir,"  said  the 
Superintendent. 

"That's  their  statement," 
added  the  lawyer  in  his  driest 
voioe. 

"  Was  anybody  sitting  up 
late?" 

"Nobody  admits  it,"  said  the 
lawyer,  again  very  drily. 

"Thirteen,"  said  Bisset 
softly. 

They  turned  towards  him, 
but  it  seemed  that  he  was  talk- 
ing to  himself.  He  was,  in 
fact,  quietly  taking  measure- 
ments with  a  tape. 


"Go  on,"  said  Cromarty 
briefly. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Super- 
intendent. "  The  body  was 
found  near  the  door,  as  I  was 
pointing  out;  but  it's  a  funny 
thing  that  a  small  table  had 
been  upset  apparently,  and 
Bisset  tells  us  that  that  table 
stood  near  the  window." 

"  Humph,"  grunted  Simon 
sceptically. 

"I'm  quite  sure  of  it,  Mr 
Rattar,"  said  Bisset  cenfi- 
dently,  looking  round  from  his 
work  of  measurement. 

"No  positive  proof  it  was 
upset,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Did  you  find  it  upset?" 
asked  Ned. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head 
emphatically  and  significant- 
ly, and  the  Superintendent 
agreed. 

"No,  it  was  standing  just 
where  it  is  now  near  the 
wall." 

"  Then  why  do  you  think  it 
was  upset?" 

"I  picked  up  yon  bits  of 
sealing  -  wax  and  yon  piece 
india  -  rubber,"  said  Bisset, 
looking  round  again.  "I 
know  they  were  on  the  wee 
table  yesterday,  and  I  found 
them  under  the  curtain  in  the 
morning,  and  the  table  moved 
over  to  the  wall.  It  follows 
that  the  table  has  been  cowpit 
and  then  set  up  again  in 
another  place,  and  the  other 
things  on  it  put  back.  Is 
that  not  a  fair  deduction, 
sir?" 

Ned  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"  Seems  to  me  so,"  he  said. 

"It  seems  likely  enough," 
the  Superintendent  also 
agreed.  "And  if  that's  the 
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oaaa  there  wjuld  seem  to  have 
been  some  kind  of  ongoings 
near  the  window." 

The  Procurator  -  Fiscal  still 
seemed  unconvinced. 

"  Nothing  to  go  on.  No 
proper  evidence.  It  leads  no- 
where definitely,"  he  said. 

"  Well  now,"  continued  the 
Superintendent,  "the  question 
is — how  did  the  murderer  get 
into  the  room  ?  The  door  was 
found  locked  and  the  key  had 
been  taken  away,  so  whether 
he  had  looked  it  from  the 
inside  or  the  outside  we  can't 
tell.  There's  small  chance  of 
finding  the  key,  I  doubt,  for  a 
key's  a  thing  easily  hidden 
away." 

"  So  he  might  have  come  in 
by  the  door  and  then  left  by 
the  door  and  looked  it  after 
him,"  said  Ned.  "Or  he 
might  have  come  in  by  the 
window,  looked  the  deer,  and 
gone  out  by  the  window.  Or 
he  might  have  oeme  in  by  the 
window  and  gone  out  by  the 
door,  lacking  it  after  him. 
Those  are  all  the  chances, 
aren't  they?" 

"Indeed,  that  seems  to  be 
them  all,"  said  the  Superin- 
tendent with  a  note  of  admira- 
tion for  this  clear  exposition 
that  seemed  to  indicate  he  was 
better  himself  at  details  than 
deductions. 

"And  now  what  about  the 
window?  Was  that  open  or 
shut,  or  what?" 

"Shut,  but  not  snibbed, 
sir." 

Ned  turned  to  Bisset. 

"  Did  Sir  Reginald  ever  for- 
get to  snib  the  windows, 
supposing  one  happened  to  be 
open?" 
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4 'Practically  never,  sir." 

"Last  thing  before  he  left 
the  room,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  the 
lawyer. 

The  butler  hesitated. 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir,"  he  ad- 
mitted ;  "  but  of  course  I  was 
never  here  to  see." 

"  Exactly  ! "  said  Simon. 
"Therefore  one  can  draw  no 
conclusions  as  to  whether  the 
window  had  been  standing  all 
the  time  just  as  it  is  now,  or 
whether  it  had  been  opened 
and  shut  again  from  the  out- 
side, seeing  that  Sir  Reginald 
was  presumably  killed  before 
his  usual  time  for  looking  to 
the  windows." 

"Wait  a  bit!"  said  Ned. 
"I  was  assuming  a  window 
had  been  open.  But  were  the 
windows  fastened  before  Sir 
Reginald  came  in  to  sit  here 
last  thing?" 

"Certainly  they  were  that," 
said  the  butler  emphatically. 

"It  was  a  mild  night,  he 
might  have  opened  one  him- 
self," replied  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal.  "Or  supposing  the 
man  had  come  in  and  left 
again  by  the  door,  what's  more 
likely  than  that  he  unsnibbed 
the  window  to  make  people 
think  he  had  come  that 
way?" 

"  He  would  surely  have  left 
it  wide  open,"  objected  Ned. 

"Might  have  thought  that 
too  obvious,"  replied  the  law- 
yer, "or  might  have  been 
afraid  of  the  noise.  Unsnib- 
bing  would  be  qnite  enough 
to  suggest  entry  that  way." 

Ned  turned  his  keen  eye 
hard  on  him. 

"What's  your  own  theory, 
then?" 
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"  IVe  none,"  grunted  Simon. 
"  No  definite  evidence  one  way 
or  the  other.  Mere  guesses 
are  no  use." 

Ned  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  at  it  carefully. 
Then  he  threw  it  up  and 
looked  out  into  the  garden. 

"  Of  course  you've  looked  for 
footsteps  underneath  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Naturally,"  said  Simon. 
"But  it's  a  hard  gravel  path 
and  grass  beyond.  One  oould 
fancy  one  saw  traces,  but  no 
definite  evidence." 

The  window  was  one  of 
three  together,  with  stone 
mullions  between.  They  were 
long  windows  reaching  down 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  floor, 
so  that  entrance  that  way  was 
extremely  easy  if  one  of  them 
was  open.  Cromarty  got  out 
and  stood  on  the  sill,  examining 
the  middle  sash. 

Simon  regarded  him  with  a 
curious  caustic  look  for  a 
moment  in  his  eye. 

"Looking  for  finger-marks?" 
he  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ned.  "  Did  you 
look  for  them?" 

For  a  single  instant  the 
Procurator  -  Fiscal  seemed  a 
little  taken  aback.  Then  he 
grunted  with  a  half  laugh — 

"  Don't  believe  much  in 
them." 

"Experienced  criminals, 
that's  been  convicted  before, 
frequently  wears  gloves  for 
to  prevent  their  finger-prints 
being  spotted,"  said  the  learned 
Bisset. 

Mr  Rattar  shot  him  a  quick 
ambiguous  glance,  and  then 
his  eyes  assumed  their  ordinary 
cold  look,  and  he  said — 


"No  evidence  anybody  ever 
opened  that  window  from  the 
outside.  If  they  had,  Sir 
Reginald  would  have  heard 
them." 

"Well,"  said  Ned,  getting 
back  into  the  room,  "there 
are  no  finger-marks  anyhow." 

"The  body  being  found  near 
the  door  certainly  seems  to 
be  in  favour  of  Mr  Rat  tar's 
opinion,"  observed  the  Super- 
intendent. 

"I  thought  Mr  Rattar  had 
formed  no  opinion  yet,"  said 
Cromarty. 

"No  more  I  have,"  grunted 
the  lawyer. 

The  Superintendent  looked 
a  trifle  perplexed. 

"Before  Mr  Cromarty  had 
come  in,  sir,  I  understood  you 
for  to  say  everything  pointed 
to  the  man  having  come  in  by 
the  door  and  hit  Sir  Reginald 
on  the  head,  as  he  came  to  see 
who  it  was  when  he  heard  him 
outside." 

"I  merely  suggested  that," 
said  Simon  rather  sharply. 
"It  fits  the  facts,  but  there's 
no  definite  evidence  yet." 

Ned  Cromarty  had  turned, 
and  was  frowning  out  of  the 
window.  Now  he  wheeled 
quickly,  and  exclaimed — 

"If  the  murderer  came  in 
through  the  window  while  Sir 
Reginald  was  in  the  room, 
either  the  window  was  stand- 
ing open,  or  Sir  Reginald 
opened  it  for  him!  Did  Sir 
Reginald  ever  sit  with  his 
window  open  late  at  night  at 
this  time  of  year?" 

"Never  once,  sir,"  said 
Bisset  confidently.  "He  likit 
fresh  air  outside  fine,  but  never 
kept  his  windies  open  much, 
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unless  the  weather  was  vera 
propitious." 

"Then,"  said  Ned,  "why 
should  Sir  Reginald  have 
opened  the  window  of  his  own 
aooord  to  a  stranger  at  the 
dead  of  night  ?" 

"  Exactly  !  "  said  Mr  Rattar. 
"Thing  seems  absurd.  He'd 
never  do  it." 

"That's  my  own  opinion 
likewise,  sir,"  put  in  Bisaet. 

"It's  only  oommon  sense," 
added  the  Superintendent. 

"  Then  how  came  the  window 
to  be  unfastened?"  demanded 
Ned. 

"I've  suggested  a  reason," 
said  Simon. 

"  As  a  blind  ?  Sounds  to  me 
damned  thin." 

Simon  Rattar  turned  away 
from  him  with  an  air  that 
suggested  that  he  thought  it 
time  to  indicate  distinctly  that 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  case, 
and  not  the  laird  of  Stanes- 
land. 

"That's  all  we  can  do  just 
now,  Sutherland,"  he  said. 
"  No  use  disturbing  the  house- 
hold any  longer  at  present. " 

Gromarty  stepped  up  to  him 
suddenly  and  asked — 

"  Tell  me  honestly  !  Do  you 
suspect  anybody  ?  " 


Simon  shook  his  head  de- 
cidedly. 

"  No  sufficient  evidence  yet. 
Good-morning,  Mr  Cromarty." 

Ned  was  following  him  to 
the  door,  his  lips  oompreseed 
and  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  when 
Bisset  touched  his  arm  and 
beckoned  him  back. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  he, 
"but  could  you  not  manage 
just  to  stop  on  for  a  wee  bit 

yet?" 

Ned  hesitated, 

"They  won't  be  wanting 
visitors,  Bisset." 

"They  needn't  know  if  you 
don't  want  them  to,  sir.  Lady 
Cromarty  is  shut  up  in  her 
room,  and  the  others  are  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way.  If  you 
wouldn't  mind  my  giving  you 
a  little  cold  luncheon  in  my 
sitting-room,  sir,  I'd  like  to 
have  your  help.  I'm  making 
a  few  sma'  bits  of  investi- 
gation on  my  own.  You're 
one  of  the  family,  sir,  and 
I  know  you'll  be  wanting 
to  find  oat  who  killed  the 
master." 

Ned's  eye  flashed  suddenly. 

"By  God,  I'll  never  rest  in 
this  world  or  the  next  till  I 
do !  All  right,  I'll  wait  for  a 
bit." 


XII.    CICELY. 


Ned  Cromarty  waited  in  the 
hall  while  Bisset  went  to  the 
door  with  the  Procurator-Fiscal 
and  Superintendent  of  Police. 
As  he  stood  there  in  the 
darkened  silence  of  the  house, 
there  came  to  his  ears  for  an 
instant  the  faint  sound  of  a 
voice,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a 


woman's.  With  that  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  seemed 
to  change,  and  when  Bisset 
returned  he  asked,  though  with 
marked  hesitation — 

"  Do  you  think,  Bisset,  I 
could  do  anything  for  any  of 
them,  Mr  Malcolm  Cromarty, 
or — er — Miss  Farmond?" 
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Bisset  considered  the  point 
judicially.  It  was  clear  he 
felt  that  the  management  of 
the  household  was  in  his  hands 
now. 

"I  am  sure  Miss  Farmond 
would  be  pleased,  sir — poor 
young  lady!" 

"Do  you  really  think  so?" 
said  Ned,  and  his  manner 
brightened  visibly.  "  Well,  if 
she  won't  mind " 

"I  think  if  you  come  this 
way,  sir,  you  will  find  her  with 
Sir  Malcolm." 

"  Sir  Malcolm  !  "  exclaimed 
Ned.  "  My  God,  so  he  is  !  " 

To  himself  he  added — 

"  And  she  will  soon  be  Lady 
Cromarty ! " 

But  the  thought  did  net 
seem  to  exhilarate  him. 

He  was  led  towards  the 
billiard-room,  an  addition  to 
the  heuse  which  lay  rather 
apart.  The  door  was  half 
open,  and  through  it  he  could 
see  that  the  blinds  had  been 
drawn  down,  and  he  could  hear 
a  murmur  of  voices. 

"They  are  in  there,  sir," said 
Biiset,  and  he  left  him. 

As  Ned  Cromarty  entered  he 
caught  the  words  spoken  by  the 
new  baronet — 

"My  dear  Cicely,  I  depend 
on  your  sympathy." 

He  broke  off  as  he  heard  a 
footstep,  and  seemed  to  move 
a  little  apart  from  the  ehair 
where  Cicely  was  sitting. 

The  two  young  people  greeted 
their  visitor ;  Cicely,  in  a  voice 
so  lew  that  it  was  scarcely 
audible,  but  with  a  smile  that 
seemed,  he  thought,  to  wel- 
come him — Sir  Malcolm,  with 
a  tragio  solemnity,  which  no 
doubt  was  quite  appropriate  to 


a  bereaved  baronet.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  third  party 
seemed,  however,  t©  afford 
him  no  particular  gratifica- 
tion, and  after  exchanging  a 
sentence  or  two,  he  begged,  in 
a  very  serious  tone,  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  retired,  walking 
softly  and  mournfully.  Ned 
noticed  then  that  his  face  was 
extraordinarily  pale  and  his 
eye  disturbed. 

"I  was  afraid  of  disturbing 
you,"  said  Ned.  He  was  em- 
barrassed, a  rare  condition 
with  him,  which,  when  it 
did  afflict  him,  resulted  in 
an  impression  of  intimidating 
truoulenoe. 

Cicely  seemed  to  shrink  a 
little,  and  he  resolved  to  leave 
instantly. 

"  Oh  ne ! "  she  said  shyly. 

"  I  enly  wanted  to  say  that 
if  I  could  d©  anything  for  you 
— well,  you've  enly  to  let  me 
know." 

"  It's  awfully  kind  of  you," 
she  murmured. 

There  was  something  so  evi- 
dently sincere  in  this  murmur 
that  his  embarrassment  forth- 
with left  him. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  he  said 
after  his  outspoken  habit.  "  I 
was  afrfeid  I  was  putting  my 
foot  in  it.  But  if  you  really 
don't  mind  my  seeing  you  for 
a  minute  or  two,  I'd  just  like 
to  say " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and 
she  looked  up  at  him  ques- 
tioningly. 

"  Dash  it,  I  can't  say  it,  Miss 
Farmond!  But  yeu  know, 
don't  you  ?  " 

She  murmured  something 
again,  and  though  he  could 
not  quite  hear  what  it  was, 
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he  knew  she   understood   and 
appreciated. 

^Leaning  against  the  corner 
of  the  shrouded  billiard-table, 
with  the  blinds  down  and  this 
pale  slip  of  a  girl  in  deep 
moaniing  sitting  in  a  basket- 
chair  in  the  dim  light,  he 
began  suddenly  to  realise  the 
tragedy. 

"I've  bsen  too  stunned  till 
now  t©  grasp  what's  happened," 
he  said  in  a  moment.  "  Our  best 
friend  gone,  Miss  Farmond  1 " 

He  had  said  exactly  the  right 
thing  now. 

"  He  certainly  was  mine  I  " 
she  said. 

"And  mine  too.  We  may 
live  to  be  a  brace  of  Methuse- 
lahs,  but  I  guess  we'll  never 
see  his  like  again!" 

His  odd  phrase  made  her 
smile  for  a  moment  despite 
herself.  It  passed  swiftly,  and 
she  said — 

"/can't  believe  it  yet." 

Again  there  was  silence,  and 
then  he  said  abruptly — 

"  It's  little  wonder  you  can't 
believe  it !  The  thing  is  so  ex- 
traordinary. It's  incredible  ! 
A  man  without  an  enemy  in 
the  werld  —  no  robbery  at- 
tempted—  sitting  in  his  own 
library — in  just  about  the  most 
peaceful  and  out-of-the-way 
county  in  Scotland  —  not  a 
sound  heard  by  anybody — not 
a  reason  that  one  can  possibly 
imagine — and  yet  murdered  !  " 

"  But  it  must  have  been  a 
robber,  surely ! " 

"Why  didn't  he  rob  some- 
thing, then?" 

"  But  how  else ?  " 

"  How  indeed  !  You've  not 
a  suspicion  of  any  one  yourself, 
Miss  Farmond  ?  Say  it  right 


out  if  you  have.  We  don't 
lynch  here.  At  least,"  he 
corrected  himself  as  he  re- 
called the  telegraph  posts,  "it 
hasn't  been  done  yet." 

"  I  can't  suspect  any  one  !  " 
she  said  earnestly.  "I  never 
met  any  one  in  my  life  that 
I  could  possibly  imagine  doing 
sueh  a  thing  ! " 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  guess  our 
experiences  have  been  pretty 
different.  I've  met  lots,  but 
then  there  are  none  of  those 
boys  here.  Who  is  there  in 
this  place?" 

He  paused  and  stared  into 
space. 

"It  must  have  been  a  tramp 
— some  one  who  doesn't  belong 
here!" 

"I  was  trying  to  think 
whether  there  are  any  lunatics 
about,"  he  said  in  a  moment. 
"But  there  aren't  any." 

There  was  silence  for  some 
minutes.  He  was  thinking; 
she  never  moved.  Then  he 
heard  a  sound,  and,  looking 
down,  saw  that  she  had  her 
handkerchief  in  her  hand. 
He  had  nearly  bent  over  her 
before  he  remembered  Sir  Mal- 
colm, and  at  the  recollection 
he  said  abruptly — 

"  Well,  I've  disturbed  you 
too  long.  If  I  can  do  any- 
thing— anything  whatever — 
you'll  let  me  know,  won't 
you?" 

"You  are  very  very  kind," 
she  murmured,  and  a  note  in 
her  voice  nearly  made  him 
forget  the  new  baronet.  In 
faet,  he  had  to  retire  rather 
quickly  to  be  sure  of  him- 
self. 

The  efficiency  of  James 
Bisset  was  manifest  at  every 
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conjuncture.  Businesslike  and 
brisk,  he  appeared  from  some- 
where as  Cromarty  reached 
the  hall,  and  led  him  from 
the  front  regions  to  the  butler's 
sitting-room. 

"  I  will  bring  your  lunoh  in 
a  moment,  sir,"  he  murmured, 
and  vanished  briskly. 

The  room  looked  out  on  a 
courtyard  at  the  back,  and 
through  the  window  Ned  could 
see  against  the  opposite  build- 
ings the  rain  driving  in  clouds. 
In  the  court  the  wind  was 
eddying,  and  beneath  some 
door  he  eould  hear  it  drone 
insistently.  Though  the  tough- 
est of  men,  he  shivered  a  little 
and  drew  up  a  wicker  chair 
close  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"  It's  incredible !  "  he  mur- 
mured, and  as  he  stared  at 
the  flames  this  thought  seemed 
to  haunt  him  all  the  time. 


Bisset  laid  the  table  and  an- 
other hour  passed.  Ned  ate  a 
little  lunoh  and  then  smoked 
and  stared  at  the  fire  while 
the  wind  droned  and  blustered 
without  ceasing,  and  occasion- 
ally a  cross  gust  sent  the  rain- 
drops softly  pattering  on  the 
panes. 

"I'm  damned  if  I  see  a 
thing  !  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed 
half  aloud,  and  jumped  to  his 
feet. 

Before  he  had  time  to  start 
for  the  door,  Bisset's  mysteri- 
ous efficiency  was  made  mani- 
fest again.  Precisely  as  he 
was  wanted,  he  appeared,  and 
this  time  it  was  clear  that  his 
own  efforts  had  not  been  alto- 
gether fruitless.  He  had  in 
fact  an  air  of  even  greater 
complacency  than  usual. 

"I  have  arrived  at  certain 
conclusions,  sir,"  he  announced. 


XIII.   THE   DEDUCTIVE   PROCESS. 


Bisset  laid  on  the  table  a 
sheet  of  note-paper. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "is  a  kin' 
of  bit  sketch  -  plan  of  the 
library.  Observing  this  plan 
attentively,  sir,"  he  continued, 
"you  will  notice  two  crosses, 
marked  A  and  B.  A  is  where 
yon  wee  table  was  standing — 
no*  the  place  against  the  wall 
where  it  was  standing  this 
morning,  but  where  it  was 
standing  before  it  was  knocked 
over  last  night.  B  is  where 
the  oorp  was  found.  You 
follow  that,  sir?" 

Ned  nodded. 

"I  follow,"  said  he. 

"  Now,  the  principle  in  a* 
these  cases  of  crime  and  de- 


tection," resumed  the  philoso- 
pher, assuming  his  lecturer's 
air,  "is  noticing  such  sma' 
points  of  detail  as  escape  the 
eye  of  the  ordinar'  observer, 
taking  full  and  accurate 
measurements,  making  a  plan 
with  the  principal  sites  care- 
fully markit,  and  drawing,  as 
it  were,  logical  conclusions. 
Applying  this  method  now  to 
the  present  instance,  Mr  Crom- 
arty, the  first  point  to  observe 
is  that  the  room  is  twenty-six 
feet  long,  measured  from  the 
windie,  which  is  a  bit  recessed 
or  set  back,  as  it  were,  to  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment. 
Half  of  26  is  13,  and  if  you 
take  the  half-way  line  and 
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draw  approximate  perpendicu- 
lars to  about  where  the  table 
was  standing  and  to  as  near 
as  one  oan  remember  where 
the  middle  of  the  carp  roughly 
was  lying,  you  get  exactly  six 
feet  ten  and  five-eighth  inches 
in  both  oases.'' 

"  An  approximate  perpen- 
dicular to  roughly  about  these 
places  gives  this  exact  measure- 
ment?" repeated  Cromarty 
gravely.  "  Well,  what  next  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  I'll  not  insist  too 
much  on  the  coincidence,  but 
it  seems  to  me  vera  remark- 
able. But  the  'two  significant 
features  of  this  case  seem  to 
me  yon  table  being  upset  over 
by  the  windie  and  the  corp 
being  found  over  by  the  door." 

"You're  talking  horse  sense 
now,"  murmured  Ned. 

"Now,  yon  table  was  upset 
by  Sir  Reginald  falling  on  it ! " 

Ned  looked  at  him  keenly. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Because  one  of  the  legs 
was  broken  clean  off!" 

"  What,  when  we  saw  it  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  We  had  none  of  us  noticed 
it  then,  sir;  but  I've  had  a 
look  at  it  since,  and  there's  one 
leg  broken  fair  off  at  the  top. 
The  break  was  half  in  the 
socket,  as  it  were,  leaving  a 
kind  of  spike,  and  if  you  stick 
that  into  the  socket  you  oan 
make  the  table  look  as  good 
as  new.  It's  all  right,  in  fao', 
until  you  try  to  move  it,  and 
then  of  course  the  leg  just 
drops  out." 

"And  it  wasn't  like  that 
yesterday  ?  " 

"I  happened  to  move  it 
myself  not  so  long  before  Sir 
Reginald  came  into  the  room, 


and  that's  how  I  know  for 
certain  where  it  was  standing 
and  that  it  wasn't  broken. 
And  yon  wee  light  tables  dinna 
lose  their  legs  just  with  being 
eowped,  supposing  there  was 
nothing  else  than  that  to 
smash  them.  No,  sir,  it  was 
poor  Sir  Reginald  falling  on 
top  of  it  that  smashed  yon 
leg." 

"Then  he  was  certainly 
struck  down  near  the  window  1" 

"Well,  we'll  see  that  in  a 
minute.  It's  no'  in  reason, 
Mr  Cromarty,  to  suppose  he 
deliberately  opened  the  windie 
to  let  his  ain  murderer  in. 
And  it's  a'  just  stuff  and  non- 
sense to  suggest  Sir  Reginald 
was  sitting  on  a  winter's  night 
— or  next  door  to  winter  ony- 
how — with  his  windie  wide 
open.  I'm  too  well  acquaint 
with  his  habits  to  believe  that 
for  a  minute.  And  it's  im- 
possible the  man  oan  have 
opened  a  snibbed  windie  and 
got  in,  with  some  one  sitting 
in  the  room,  and  no  alarm 
given.  So  it's  perfectly  certain 
the  man  must  have  come  in 
at  the  door.  That's  a  fair 
deduction,  is  it  not,  sir?" 

Ned  Cromarty  frowned  into 
space  in  silence.  When  he 
spoke  it  seemed  to  be  as 
much  to  himself  as  to  Bisset. 

"How  did  the  window  get 
unsnibbed?  Everything  beats 
me,  but  that  beats  me  fairly." 

"Well,  sir,  Mr  Rattar  may 
no' be  just  exao'ly  as  intellectual 
as  me  and  you,  but  I  think 
there's  maybe  something  in  his 
idea  it  was  done  to  put  us  off 
the  scent." 

"Possibly  —  but  it  strikes 
me  as  a  derned  feeble  dodge. 
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However,    what's     your    next 
conclusion  ?  " 

"  My  next  conclusion  is,  sir, 
that  Simon  Rattar  may  not 
be  so  vera  far  wrong  either 
about  Sir  Reginald  hearing 
some  one  at  the  door  and  start- 
ing to  see  who  it  was.  Then 
— bang ! — the  door  would  sud- 
denly open,  and  afore  he'd 
time  to  speak,  the  man  had 
given  him  a  bat  on  the  heid 
that  finished  him," 

"And  where  does  the  table 
oome  in  ?  " 

"Well,  my  explanation  is 
just  this,  that  Sir  Reginald 
suspected  something  and  took 
the  wee  table  as  a  kind  of 
weapon." 

"Rot!"  said  Ned  ruthlessly. 
"You  think  he  left  the  fire- 
place and  went  reund  by  the 
window  to  fetch  such  a  useless 
weapon  as  that?" 

James  Bisset  was  not  easily 
damped. 

"That's  only  a  possibility, 
sir.  Excluding  that,  what 
must  have  happened?  For 
that's  the  way,  Mr  Cromarty, 
to  get  at  the  fac's;  you  just 
exclude  what's  not  possible, 
and  what  remains  is  the  truth. 
If  you'd  read " 

"Well,  oome  on.  What's 
your  theory  now?" 

"Just  that  Sir  Reginald 
backed  away  from  the  door 
with  the  man  after  him,  till 
he  got  to  the  table.  And  then 
down  went  him  and  the  table 
together." 

"And  why  didn't  he  cry 
out  or  raise  the  alarm  in  some 
way  while  he  was  backing 
away?" 

"God,  but  that  fits  into  my 
other  deductions  fine!"  cried 


Bisset.  "I  hadna  thought  of 
that.  Just  wait,  sir,  till  you 
see  how  the  case  is  going  to 
hang  together  in  a  minute." 

"But  how  did  Sir  Reginald's 
body  oome  to  be  lying  near 
the  door?" 

The  philosopher  seemed  to 
be  inspired  afresh. 

"The  man  clearly  meant  to 
take  it  away  and  hide  it 
somewhere — that'll  be  just  it ! 
And  then  he  found  it  ower 
heavy  and  decided  to  leave  it 
after  all." 

"And  who  was  this  man?" 

"That's  precisely  where 
proper  principles,  Mr  Cromarty, 
lead  to  a  number  of  vera  in- 
teresting and  instructive  dis- 
coveries, and  I  think  ye'll  see, 
sir,  that  the  noose  is  on  the 
road  to  his  neck  already.  I've 
not  got  the  actual  man,  mind  ! 
In  fao'  I've  no  idea  who  he  is, 
but  I  can  tell  you  a  good  few 
things  about  him — enough,  in 
fao',  to  make  escape  practically 
impossible.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  one  well  acquaint  with 
the  ways  of  the  house.  Is  that 
not  a  fair  deduction,  sir?" 

"Sure!"  said  Ned.  "I've 
put  my  bottom  dollar  on  that 
already." 

"He  came  from  inside  this 
house  and  not  outside  it.  How 
long  he'd  been  in  the  house, 
that  I  cannot  say ;  but  my  own 
deductions  are,  he'd  been  in 
the  house  waiting  for  his 
ohanoe  for  a  good  while  before 
the  master  heard  him  at  yon 
door.  Is  that  not  a  fair  de- 
duction too,  sir  ?  " 

"It's  possible,"  said  Ned, 
though  not  with  great  convic- 
tion. 

"And    now   here's   a   point 
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that  accounts  for  Sir  Reginald 
giving  no  alarm — Sir  Reginald 
knew  the  man  and  couldna 
believe  he  meant  mischief!" 

Ned  looked  at  him  quickly 
and  curiously. 

"Well?  "said  he. 

"  Is  that  not  a  fair  deduc- 
tion, Mr  Cronaarty?" 

"  Seems  to  fill  the  bill." 

"And  now,  here's  a  few  per- 
sonal details.  Yon  man  was  a 
fair  active  strong  man  to  have 
dealt  with  the  master  the 
way  he  did.  But  he  was 
not  strong  enough  t©  carry  off 
the  oorp  like  a  sack  of  pota- 
toes. He  was  no'  a  great 
muokle  big  giant,  that's  to 
say.  And  finally,  calculating 
from  the  distance  the  body  was 
from  the  door  and  the  number 
of  steps  he  would  be  likely  to 
take  t>©  the  door,  and  sae  ar- 
riving at  his  stride  and  deduc- 
ing his  height  accordingly,  he'd 
be  as  near  as  may  be  five  feet 
nine  inches  tall.  Now,  sir,  me 
and  you  ought  to  get  him  with 
a*  that  known  !  " 

Ned  Cromarty  looked  at  him 
with  a  curious  gleam  in  his 
eye. 

"What's  your  own  height, 
Bisset  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Five  feet  nine  inches,"  said 
the  reasoner  promptly,  and 
then  suddenly  his  mouth  fell 
open  but  his  voice  ceased. 

"And  now,"  pursued  Ned 
with  a  grimly  humorous  look, 
"  can  you  not  think  of  a  man 
just  that  height,  pretty  hefty 
but  not  a  giant,  who  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  house  last  night, 
who  knew  all  the  ways  of  it, 
and  whe  would  never  have 
been  suspected  by  Sir  Regi- 
nald of  meaning  mischief?" 


"  God ! "  exclaimed  the  unfor- 
tunate reasoner,  "I've  proved 
it  was  mysel' !  " 

"  Well,  and  what  shall  I  do 
— string  you  up  now  or  hand 
you  over  to  the  police?'' 

"But,  Mr  Cromarty  —  you 
don't  believe  that's  right, 
surely  ?  " 

Tragic  though  the  occasion 
was,  Ned  oould  not  refrain 
from  one  brief  laugh.  And 
then  his  face  set  hard  again 
and  he  said — 

"  No,  Bisset,  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  you.  Intact,  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  was  y©u  if  you  con- 
fessed to  it.  But  I'd  advise 
you  not  to  go  spreading  yeur 
deductions  abroad !  Deduc- 
tion's a  game  that  wants  a  bit 
more  practice  than  you  or  I 
have  had." 

It  is  possible  that  James 
Bisset  had  never  looked  quite 
so  crestfallen  in  his  life. 

"Then  that's  all  nonsense 
I've  been  talking,  sir  ? "  he 
said  lugubriously. 

"  No,"  said  Ned  emphatically, 
"  I'll  not  say  that  either. 
You've  brought  out  some  good 
points :  that  broken  table,  the 
place  the  body  was  found,  the 
possible  reason  why  Sir  Regi- 
nald gave  no  alarm — seems  to 
me  those  have  something  to 
them.  But  what  they  mean 
— what  to  conclude — we're  as 
far  off  that,  Bisset,  as  ever ! " 

The  philosopher's  self-esteem 
was  evidently  returning  as  f aet 
as  it  had  gone. 

"Then  you  wouldn't  think 
there  would  be  any  harm,  sir, 
in  my  continuing  my  investi- 
gations?" 

"On  your  present  lines  the 
only  harm  is  likely  to  be  to 
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yourself.  Keep  at  it  —  but 
don't  hang  yourself  accident- 
ally. And  let  me  know  if  you 
discover  anything  else — mind 
that." 

"I'll  mind  on  it,  no  fears, 
Mr  Cromarty!" 

Ned  left  him  with  an  expres- 
sion on  his  countenance  which 
indicated  that  the  deductive 
process  had  already  been  re- 
sumed. 

Till  he  arrived   at  his  own 


door  the  laird  of  Stanesland 
was  unconscious  of  a  single 
incident  of  his  drive  home. 
All  the  way  his  eye  stared 
straight  into  space.  Some- 
times a  gleam  would  light  it 
for  an  instant,  and  then  he 
would  shake  his  head  and  the 
gleam  would  fade  away. 

"  I  can  see  neither  a  damned 
head  nor  a  damned  tail  to 
it!"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
alighted. 


XIV.   THE   QUESTION  OF  MOTIVE. 


Two  days  later  Mr  Ison  en- 
tered Mr  Simon  Kattar's  room 
and  informed  him  that  Mr 
Cromarty  of  Stanesland  wished 
to  see  him  on  particular  busi- 
ness. The  lawyer  was  busy, 
and  this  interruption  seemed 
for  the  moment  distinctly  un- 
welcome. Then  he  grunted. 

"Show  him  in." 

In  the  minute  or  two  that 
passed  before  the  laird's  en- 
trance, Simon  seemed  to  be 
thinking  intently,  and  finally 
to  come  to  a  decision  which, 
to  judge  from  his  reception  of 
his  client,  was  on  rather  dif- 
ferent lines  from  his  first 
thoughts  when  Mr  Cromarty's 
name  was  announced.  To  de- 
scribe Simon  Rattar  at  any 
time  as  genial  would  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  he  showed 
his  nearest  approach  to  geni- 
ality as  he  bade  his  client 
good-morning. 

"Sorry  to  interrupt  you," 
said  Ned,  "  but  I  can't  get  this 
business  out  of  my  head,  night 
or  day.  Whether  you  want 
me  or  not,  I've  got  to  play  a 
hand  in  this  game ;  but  it's  on 


your  side,  Mr  Rattar,  and 
maybe  I  might  be  able  to  help 
a  little  if  I  could  get  some- 
thing to  go  on." 

The  lawyer  nodded. 

"I  quite  understand.  Glad 
to  have  your  help,  Mr  Crom- 
arty. Dreadful  affair.  We're 
all  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  I  can  assure  you." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  Ned. 
"There  never  was  a  man 
better  worth  avenging  than 
Sir  Reginald." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Simon 
briefly,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
other's  face. 

"Any  fresh  facts?" 

Simon  drew  a  sheet  of  paper 
from  his  desk. 

"  Superintendent  Suther- 
land has  given  me  a  note  of 
three  —  for  what  they  are 
worth,  discovered  by  the 
butler.  The  first  is  about 
that  table.  It  seems  a  leg 
has  been  broken." 

"Bisset  told  me  that  before 
I  left  the  house." 

"And  thought  it  was  an 
important  fact,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  What    its    importance    is 
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it's  hard  to  say,  but  it's  a  fact, 
and  seems  to  me  well  worth 
noting." 

"It  is  noted,"  said  the  Pro- 
curator -  Fiscal  drily,  "  but  I 
can't  see  that  it  leads  any- 
where." 

"Biaset  maintains  it  implies 
Sir  Reginald  fell  over  it  when 
he  was  struck  down ;  and  that 
seems  to  me  pretty  likely." 
Simon  shook  his  head. 
1  'How  do  we  know  Sir 
Reginald  hadn't  broken  it 
himself  previously  and  then 
set  it  up  against  the  wall — 
assuming  it  ever  stood  any- 
where else,  which  seems  to 
want  confirmation  ?  " 

"  A  dashed  thin  suggestion!" 
said  Ned.  "However,  what 
are  the  other  discoveries  ?  " 

"  The  second  is  that  one  or 
two  small  fragments  of  dried 
mud  were  found  under  the 
edge  of  the  curtain,  and  the 
third  is  that  the  hearth-brush 
was  placed  in  an  unusual 
position — according  to  Bisset." 
"  And  what  are  Bisset's  con- 
clusions ?  " 

"That  the  man,  whoever  he 
was,  had  brought  mud  into 
the  room  and  then  swept  it 
up  with  the  hearth -brush — 
these  fragments  being  pieces 
that  he  had  swept  accident- 
ally under  the  curtain  and 
so  overlooked." 

"Good     for     Bisset!"     ex- 
claimed  Ned.      "  He  has   got 
there  this  time,  I  do  believe." 
Simon  smiled  sceptically. 
"Sir  Reginald   was  in   the 
library   in   his  walking  boots 
that  afternoon.     Naturally  he 
would   leave    mud,   and   quite 
likely  he  swept  it  up  himself 
then ;    though    the    only    evi- 


dence of  sweeping  is  Bisset's 
statement  about  the  brush. 
And  what  proof  is  that  of 
anything  ?  Does  your  hearth- 
brush  always  stay  in  the  same 
position?  " 

"  Never  noticed,"  said  Ned. 

"And  I  don't  believe  any- 
body notices  sufficiently  closely 
to  make  their  evidence  on  such 
a  point  worth  a  rap ! "  said 
Simon. 

"A  servant  would." 

"Well,  Mr  Cromarty,  make 
the  most  of  the  hearth-brush 
then." 

There  seemed  for  an  instant 
to  be  a  defiant  note  in  the 
Proeurator-Fisoal's  voice  that 
made  Ned  glance  at  him 
sharply.  But  he  saw  nothing 
in  his  face  but  the  same  set 
and  steady  look. 

"  We're  on  the  same  side  in 
this  racket,  Mr  Rattar,"  said 
Ned.  "  I'm  only  trying  to 
help — same  as  you." 

Simon's  voice  seemed  now 
to  have  exactly  the  opposite 
note.  For  him,  his  tone  of 
acquiescence  was  even  eager. 

"  Quite  so ;  quite  so,  Mr 
Cromarty.  We  are  acting 
together ;  exactly." 

"  That's  all  the  new  evidence, 
then?" 

Simon  nodded,  and  a  few 
moments  of  silence  followed. 

"  Tell  me  honestly,"  de- 
manded Ned  at  last,  "  have 
you  actually  no  clue  at  all  ? 
No  suspicion  of  any  kind? 
Haven't  you  got  on  the  track 
of  any  possible  reason  for  the 
deed?" 

"  Reason  ?  "  repeated  Simon. 
"  Now  we  come  to  business, 
Mr  Cromarty.  What's  the 
motive?  That's  the  point." 
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"Have  you  found  one?" 

Simon  looked  judicially 
discreet. 

"At  this  moment  all  I  can 
tell  you  is  to  answer  the 
question,  '  Who  benefits  by 
Sir  Reginald  Cromarty's 
death?"' 

"Well— who  did?  Seems 
to  me  every  one  who  knew  him 
suffered." 

"  S  an  ti  men  tally,  perhaps  — 
but  not  financially." 

Ned  looked  at  him  in  silenee, 
as  if  an  entirely  new  point  of 
view  were  dawning  on  his 
mind.  But  he  compressed  his 
lips  and  merely  asked — 

"Well?" 

"  To  begin  with,  nothing 
was  stolen  from  the  house. 
Therefore  no  outside  thief  or 
burglar  gained  anything.  I 
may  add  also  that  the  police 
have  made  inquiries  through- 
out the  whole  county,  and  no 
bad  characters  are  known  to 
be  in  the  place.  Therefore 
there  is  ne  ground  for  sup- 
posing the  deed  was  the  work 
of  a  robber,  and,  to  my  mind, 
no  evidence  worth  considering 
to  support  that  view.  The 
only  people  that  gained  any- 
thing, Mr  Cromarty,  are  those 
who  will  benefit  under  Sir 
Reginald's  will." 

Cromarty's  expression  did 
not  change  again.  This  was 
evidently  the  new  point  of 
view. 

Simon  opened  a  drawer 
and  took  from  it  a  docu- 
ment. 

"  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  Sir  Reginald's  will 
would  not  be  known  till  after 
his  funeral  to-morrow,  but  if 
I  may  regard  this  conversation 


as  confidential,  I  can  tell  you 
the  principal  facts  so  far  as 
they  affect  this  case." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  do 
anything  you  shouldn't,"  said 
Ned  quickly.  "  If  it's  not  the 
proper  game  to  read  the  will 
now,  don't." 

But  Silent  Simon  seemed 
determined  to  oblige  this 
morning. 

"It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
form  delaying  till  to-morrow, 
and  I  shall  not  read  it  now — 
merely  tell  you  the  pertinent 
facts  briefly." 

"Fire  away,  then.  The 
Lord  knows  I  want  to  learn 
every  derned  pertinent  fact — 
want  to,  badly  ! " 

"In  the  first  place,"  the 
lawyer  began,  "Lady  Crom- 
arty is  life  -  rented  in  the 
mansion  and  property,  lees 
certain  sums  to  be  paid  to 
other  people,  which  I  am 
coming  to.  She  therefore  lost 
her  hnsband  and  a  certain 
amount  of  income,  and  gained 
nothing  that  we  know  of." 

"That's  a  cold-blooded  way 
of  putting  it,"  said  Ned  with 
something  like  a  shiver. 
"However,  what  next?" 

"Sir  Malcolm  gets  £1000 
a  year  to  support  him  during 
the  lifetime  of  Lady  Crom- 
arty, and  afterwards  falls 
heir  to  the  whole  estate. 
He  therefore  gains  a  baro- 
netcy and  £1000  a  year  im- 
mediately, and  the  estate  is 
brought  a  stage  nearer  him. 
Miss  Farmond  gets  a  legacy 
of  £2000.  She  therefore  gains 
£2000." 

"Not  that  she'll  need  it," 
said  Ned  quickly.  "That  item 
doesn't  count." 
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Simon  looked  at  him  curi- 
ously. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  inquired. 

Ned  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  have 
said  anything,"  he  said,  "but 
this  conversation  is  confi- 
dential, and  anyhow  the  faet 
will  be  known  soon  enough 
now,  I  guess.  She  is  engaged 
to  Sir  Malcolm." 

For  a  moment  Simon  con- 
tinued to  look  at  him  very 
hard.  Then  he  merely  said — 

"Indeed?" 

"Of  course  you  won't  repeat 
this  till  they  care  te  make 
it  known  themselves.  I  told 
you  so  that  you'd  see  that  a 
legacy  ©f  £2000  wouldn't  count 
much,  It  only  means  an  in- 
come  of — what?" 

"£100  at  five  per  cent;  £80 
at  four." 

"Well,  that  will  be  neither 
here  nor  there  now." 

Again  Simon  stared  in 
silence  for  a  moment,  but 
rather  through  than  at  his 
visitor,  it  seemed.  Then  he 
glanced  down  at  the  document 
again. 

"  James  Bisset  gets  a  legacy 
@f  £300.  There  are  a  few 
smaller  legacies  to  servants, 
bmt  the  only  two  that  might 
have  affected  this  case  do  not 
actually  do  s©.  One  is  John 
Robertson,  Sir  Reginald's 
chauffeur,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  crime  he  was  away  from 
home  and  an  alibi  can  be 
established  till  two  in  the 
morning.  The  other  is  Donald 
Mackay,  the  gardener,  but  he 
is  an  old  man  and  was  in  bed 
with  rheumatism  that  night." 

"  I  see,"  observed  Ned,  "  you 
are  giving  everybody  men- 


tioned in  the  will  credit  for 
perhaps  having  committed  the 
murder,  supposing  it  was 
physically  possible?" 

"  I  am  answering  the  ques- 
tion— Who  that  could  conceiv- 
ably have  committed  it,  had 
a  motive  for  doing  so  ?  And 
also,  What  was  that  motive?" 

"Is  that  the  whole  list  of 
them?" 

Mr  Rattar  glanced  at  the 
will  again. 

"  Sir  Reginald  has  cancelled 
your  own  debt  of  £1200,  Mr 
Cromarty." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Ned , 
and  for  a  mement  could  say 
BO  more.  Then  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "  It's  up  to  me  more 
than  ever ! " 

"That  is  the  full  list  of 
persons  within  the  vicinity  two 
nights  ago  who  gain  by  Sir 
Reginald's  death,"  said  Simon 
in  a  dry  voice,  as  he  put  away 
the  will. 

"  Including  me  ?  "  said  Ned. 
"Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is 
this,  Mr  Rattar,  that  my  plain 
common-sense  tells  me  that 
those  are  no  motives  at  all. 
For  wh©  knew  what  they 
stood  to  gain  by  this  will? 
Or  that  they  stood  to  gain 
any  blessed  thing  at  all?  I 
hadn't  the  foggiest  notion  Sir 
Reginald  meant  to  cancel  that 
debt!" 

"  You  may  not  have  known," 
said  Simon,  still  very  drily, 
"and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Bisset  may  not  have  known 
of  his  legacy.  Though,  on  the 
other  band,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  Sir  Reginald  mentioned 
the  fact  that  he  would  be 
remembered.  But  Lady  Crom- 
arty presumably  knew  his 
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arrangements.  And  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  he  should  have 
said  nothing  to  his  heir  about 
his  intention  to  make  him 
an  adequate  allowance  if  he 
oame  into  the  title  and  Lady 
Cromarty  was  still  alive  and 
life-rented  in  the  place.  Also, 
it  is  highly  probable  that 
either  Sir  Reginald  or  Lady 
Cromarty  told  Miss  Farmond 
that  some  provision  would  be 
made  for  her." 

Ned  Cromarty  said  nothing 
for  a  few  moments,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  thinking  very 
hard.  Then  he  rose  from  his 
chair  and  remarked — 

"Well,  I  guess  this  has  all 
got  to  be  thought  over." 

He  moved  slowly  to  the 
door,  while  Simon  gazed 
silently  into  space.  His  band 
was  on  the  handle  when  the 


lawyer  turned  in  his  chair 
and  asked — 

"Why  was  nothing  said 
about  Sir  Malcolm's  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Farmond  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Ned,  "the 
whole  thing  is  no  business  of 
mine,  but  Sir  Reginald  had 
pretty  big  ideas  in  some  ways, 
and  probably  one  of  them 
was  connected  with  his  heir's 
marriage." 

"  A  clandestine  engagement, 
then?" 

Ned  Cromarty  seemed  to 
dislike  the  term. 

"It's  none  of  my  business," 
he  said  shortly.  "There  was 
no  blame  on  any  one,  anyhow ; 
and  mind  you,  this  is  abso- 
lutely confidential." 

The  door  closed  behind  him, 
and  Simon  was  left  still  ap- 
parently thinking. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  V. — THE   SECOND   BATTLE   OF  BTJLLECOURT. 

(May  3,  1917.) 


WHEN  the  First  Battle  of 
Bulleoourt  had  been  fought  in 
the  office  as  well  as  in  the  field, 
when  all  the  returns  and  re- 
ports had  been  forwarded  to 
the  next  higher  authority,  and 
all  the  wise  questions  from  the 
highest  authority  had  been  an- 
swered yet  more  wisely,  we 
obtained  lorries  and  made 
holiday  in  Amiens. 

It  was  my  first  visit,  and  I 
decided  whenever  possible  to 
return.  It  rained,  but  nobody 
minded.  We  lunched  well  at 
the  Restaurant  des  Huitres 
in  the  Street  of  the  Naked 
Eunuchs.  It  was  a  most  pleas- 
ant tavern — two  dainty  yellow- 
papered  rooms  over  a  mean 
shop.  The  girls  who  waited  on 
us  were  decorative  and  amus- 
ing, the  cooking  was  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  Chambertin  was 
satisfying.  Coming  from  the 
desolate  country  we  could  not 
want  more.  We  tarried  as 
long  as  decorum  allowed,  and 
then  went  out  reluctantly  into 
the  rain  to  shop.  We  bought 
immense  quantities  of  fresh 
vegetables — cauliflowers,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  new  potatoes,  and 
a  huge  box  of  apples,  also  a 
large  "pate  de  canard,"  as  re- 
commended by  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  A  shampoo  enabled 
us  to  consume  chocolate  and 
cakes.  We  put  our  last  pack- 


ages in  the  oar  and  drove  back 
in  the  evening. 

At  Behagnies  we  made  our- 
selves comfortable,  now  that 
the  strain  was  removed  of  pre- 
paring against  time  for  a 
battle.  Our  tents  mysteriously 
increased  and  multiplied.  Odd 
tarpaulins  were  fashioned  into 
what  were  officially  termed 
"  temporary  structures."  My 
orderly-room  was  cramped.  I 
gave  a  willing  officer  the  loan 
of  a  lorry,  and  in  the  morning 
I  found  an  elaborate  canvas 
cottage  "busting  into  blooth  " 
under  the  maternal  solicitude 
of  my  orderly-room  sergeant. 
The  piano,  which  for  several 
days  was  ten  miles  nearer  the 
line  than  any  other  piano  in  the 
district,  was  rarely  silent  in 
the  evenings.  Only  a  6-inch 
gun,  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  camp,  interrupted  our  rest 
and  broke  some  of  our  glasses. 
It  was  fine  healthful  country 
of  downs  and  rough  pasture. 
We  commandeered  horses  from 
the  troop  of  Glasgow  Yeo- 
manry, whom  we  had  obtained 
to  cover  our  tracks,  and  spent 
the  afternoons  cantering  gaily, 
Once  I  went  out  with  the 
colonel,  who  was  riding  the 
famous  horse  that  had  been 
with  him  through  Gallipoli, 
but  to  ride  with  an  international 
polo-player  has  its  disadvan- 
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tages.  Luckily,  my  old  troop- 
horse  was  sure-footed  enough, 
and  if  left  to  his  own  devices 
even  clambered  round  the  big 
orater  in  the  middle  of  Mory. 

A  few  days  after  the  first 
battle,  "Roo"1  Ward's  com- 
pany detrained  at  Achiet-le- 
Grand  and  trekked  to  Behag- 
nies.  They  came  from  the 
Canadians  at  Vimy  Ridge,  and 
were  fall  of  their  praises.  The 
Canadians  left  nothing  to 
chance.  Trial  "  barrages  "  were 
put  down,  carefully  watched 
and  "  thickened  up "  where 
necessary.  Every  possible  plan, 
device,  or  scheme  was  tried — 
every  possible  preparation  was 
made.  The  success  of  the  at- 
tack was  inevitable,  and  the 
Germans,  whose  aeroplanes  had 
been  busy  enough,  found  their 
way  to  the  cages  without 
trouble,  happy  to  have  escaped. 

"  Roo "  Ward's  company, 
filled  with  the  unstinted  rations 
of  the  Canadians,  who  had 
thought  nothing  of  giving 
them  a  few  extra  sheep,  were 
gallant  but  unsuccessful.  The 
ground  was  impossible  and  the 
tanks  "  ditched."  They  were 
dug  out,  hauled  out,  pulled 
out,  ©ne  way  or  another  under 
a  cruel  shelling,  but  they  never 
came  into  the  battle.  It  was 
naturally  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment to  Ward,  and  he  and  his 
company  at  Behagnies  were 
spoiling  for  a  fight. 

The  third  company  of  the 
battalion  under  Haskett  Smith 
had  been  fighting  in  frent  of 
Arras  with  great  dash  and 
astonishingly  few  casualties. 
"No.  10"  was  a  lucky  com- 


pany,  and  deserved  its  luck, 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
sections  and  in  pairs  the  tanks 
had  helped  the  infantry  day 
after  day.  At  Telegraph  Hill 
they  had  cleared  the  way,  and 
again  near  Heninel.  The  com- 
pany was  now  resting  at  Boiry, 
and  we  drove  over  to  see  Has- 
kett Smith  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  many  little  victories. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
there  were  two  phases  to  the 
Battle  ©f  Arras.  In  the  first 
phase  we  gained  success  after 
success.  The  enemy  wavered 
and  fell  back.  At  Lens  he 
retired  without  eause.  Then 
his  resistance  began  to  stiffen, 
and  we  were  fought  to  a 
standstill.  Men  and  guas 
were  brought  by  the  enemy 
from  other  parts  ©f  the  front, 
and  the  German  line  became 
almost  as  strong  as  it  had 
been  before  the  battle,  while 
we  were  naturally  handicapped 
by  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
up  ammunition  and  supplies 
over  two  trench  systems  and 
a  battlefield.  In  the  second 
phase  we  attacked  to  keep 
the  Germans  busy,  while  the 
French  hammered  away  with- 
out much  success  away  to  the 
south.  This  second  phase  was 
infinitely  the  deadlier.  We 
made  little  headway,  and  our 
casualties  were  high.  We  had 
not  yet  begun  our  big  attack 
of  the  year.  We  were  losing 
time  and  losing  men. 

The  left  flank  of  the  German 
Armies  engaged  rested  OB  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  As  the 
Germans  retired,  their  left 
flank  withdrew  down  the 


1  Major  R.  0.  C.  Ward,  D.S.O.,  killed  at  Trescaut  in  November  while  lead- 
ing his  tanks  forward. 
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Hindenburg  Line,  until,  at  the  lez-Croieilles.  West  of  Fon- 
end  of  April,  it  rested  on  the  taine  the  Hindenbnrg  Line  was 
Hindenburg  Line  at  Fontaine-  ours,  and  east  of  it  German. 


ullecourt 


o 
•  .  Cherisy 

*—.  % 

^fi^^^Atf o  n  t  a  i  n  e 


Croisilles 
>S*Leger 


Ward's  company  and  mine 
were  oonoerned  with  the 
"  elbow  "  from  Cherisy  to 
Bullecourt.  Ward's  company 
was  detailed  to  renew  the 
attack  on  Bulleoourt,  and  a 
section  of  mine  under  Haigh 
was  allotted  to  the  division 
who  were  planning  to  attack 
Fontaine  itself.  At  first  it 
was  decided  to  clear  the 
Hindenburg  Line  in  front  of 
Fontaine  by  a  preliminary 
operation,  but  the  picture 
of  two  lone  tanks  working 
down  the  trenches  in  full 
view  of  German  gunners  on 
higher  ground  did  not  appeal 
to  the  colonel,  and  nothing 
came  of  it.  The  grand  attack, 
the  Second  Battle  of  Bullecourt, 
was  scheduled  for  May  3rd. 

On  the  29th  April  Cooper 
and  I  went  reconnoitring.  It 
was  a  blazing  hot  day,  with 
just  enough  wind.  First  we 
drove  to  St  Leger — a  pleasant 
half-ruined  village,  surrounded 
by  German  horse  lines  under 
the  trees,  where  the  Glasgow 
Yeomanry  had  been  badly 
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shelled  in  the  days  before  the 
first  battle,  when  we  were 
attacking  Croisilles  and 
Eooust.  We  visited  Haigh's 
section,  who  had  come  up  over- 
night from  Behagnies, — they 
were  snugly  hidden  under  the 
railway  embankment,  —  then, 
putting  on  our  war-paint,  we 
strolled  up  the  hill  to  the 
right.  It  was  most  open  war- 
fare for  the  guns.  They  were 
drawn  up  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  hill,  with  no  particular 
protection.  Most  of  them  were 
firing.  The  gun  crews  who 
were  not  on  duty  were  sitting 
in  the  sun  smoking  or  kicking 
a  football  about. 

Further  back  our  big  guns 
were  carrying  out  a  sustained 
bombardment,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  experimenting 
with  "  artillery  crashes,"  at 
that  time  a  comparatively 
new  form  of  "  frightfulness." 
There  is  some  particular  point, 
an  emplacement,  or  perhaps 
an  observation  post,  which  you 
want  to  destroy  utterly  and 
without  question.  Instead  of 
E 
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shelling  it  for  a  morning  with 
one  or  two  guns,  you  concen- 
trate on  it  every  gun  and 
howitzer  that  will  bear,  and 
carefully  arrange  the  timing, 
so  that  all  the  shells  arrive 
together.  It  is  extravagant 
but  effective — like  loosing  off 
a  ship's  broadside.  The  noise 
of  the  shells  as  they  come 
all  together  through  the  air, 
whining  and  grumbling  loudly 
and  more  loudly,  is  wonder- 
fully exhilarating.  We  em- 
ployed the  "  artillery  crash  " 
in  the  Loos  Salient  with  the 
16th  Division  during  the 
summer  of  '16,  but  we  had 
not  too  many  shells  then. 

The  Germans  were  firing 
little  and  blindly  as  we  struck 
across  to  the  Hindenbnrg  Line, 
having  planned  to  walk  along- 
side it,  as  far  as  we  might, 
down  towards  Fontaine.  The 
enemy,  however,  suddenly  con- 
ceived a  violent  dislike  to 
their  old  trenches  and 
some  batteries  near.  So  we 
dropped  first  into  a  shell-hole, 
and  then,  jumping  into  the 
trench,  found  a  most  excellent 
concrete  machine-gun  emplace- 
ment, where  we  sat  all  at  our 
ease  and  smoked,  praising  the 
careful  ingenuity  of  the  Ger- 
man engineer. 

We  saw  much  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  little  near,  and  re- 
turned along  the  upper  road 
by  Mory  Gopse. 

Gooper  and  I  made  another 
expedition  on  the  30th,  driving 
to  Heninel  and  walking  up  the 
further  side  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line.  We  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  ridge  above 
Cherisy  and  Fontaine,  but  we 
could  see  little  of  the  enemy 
lines  on  account  of  the  con- 


vexity of  the  slope.  Gunner 
officers  were  running  about  like 
ants  searching  for  positions  and 
observation  posts. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  oar 
we  were  resting  and  looking  at 
our  maps  when  we  saw  a 
characteristic  example  of  the 
iron  nerves  of  the  average 
soldier.  A  limbered  waggon 
was  coming  along  a  rough 
track  when  a  small  shell  burst 
on  the  bank  a  few  yards  behind 
the  waggon.  Neither  the  horses 
nor  the  drivers  turned  a  hair. 
Not  the  slightest  interest  was 
taken  in  the  shell.  It  might 
never  have  burst. 

On  the  night  of  the  first  of 
May  Haigh's  section  moved 
forward  from  St  Leger.  The 
night  had  its  incidents.  Mao's 
baggage  rolled  on  to  the  ex- 
haust-pipe and  caught  fire, — 
it  was  quickly  put  out  and  no 
harm  done,  except  to  the 
baggage.  The  tanks  stealthily 
crossed  the  Hindenburg  Line 
by  an  old  road  and  crept  to 
the  cover  of  a  bank.  Close 
by  was  a  large  clump  of 
"stink"  bombs,  Very  lights, 
and  similar  ammunition.  Just 
as  the  first  tanks  were  passing 
a  shell  exploded  the  dump.  It 
was  a  magnificent  display  of 
deadly  fireworks,  and  the 
enemy,  as  usual,  continued  to 
shell  the  blaze.  There  is  no 
spot  on  earth  quite  so  un- 
pleasant as  the  edge  of  an 
exploding  dump.  Boxes  of 
bombs  were  hurtling  through 
the  air  and  exploding  as 
they  fell.  Very  lights  were 
streaming  away  in  all  direc- 
tions. "Stink"  bombs  and 
gas  bombs  gave  out  poisonous 
fumes.  Every  minute  or  two 
a  shell  dropping  close  added  to 
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the  uproar  and  destruction. 
With  great  coolness  and  skill 
the  crews,  led  and  inspired  by 
Haigh,brought  their  tanks  past 
the  dump  without  a  casualty. 

Mao's  tank  had  been  delayed 
by  the  burning  of  his  kit. 
When  he  arrived  on  the  scene 
the  pandemonium  had  died 
down,  and  the  great  noisy 
bonfire  was  just  smouldering. 
Mao's  tank  came  carefully 
past,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  loud  crackling  report. 
A  box  of  bombs  had  exploded 
under  one  of  the  tracks  and 
broken  it.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  except  send  post- 
haste for  some  new  plates  and 
wait  for  the  dawn. 

When,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2  ad,  the  colonel  and  I  went 
up  to  see  Haigh,  the  mechanics 
were  just  completing  their  work, 
and  Mao's  tank  was  ready  for 
the  battle  a  few  hours  after 
the  plates  had  arrived. 

Ward  had  moved  his  tanks 
forward  to  Mory  Copse,  where 
we  had  hidden  ourselves  before 
the  trek  through  the  blizzard 
to  the  valley  above  Noreuil, 
He  was  to  work  with  the 
division  detailed  to  attack  the 
stronghold  of  Bulleoourt.  The 
front  of  the  grand  attacks  had 
widened.  On  the  3rd  of  May 
the  British  armies  would  take 
the  offensive  from  east  of 
Bulleoourt  to  distant  regions 
north  of  the  Soarpe.  This 
time  the  Australians  were 
without  tanks. 

I  had  given  Haigh  a  free 
hand  to  arrange  what  he 
would  with  the  brigade  to 
which  he  was  attached,  and, 
not  wishing  to  interfere  with 
his  little  command,  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  at  Behagnies 


until  the  battle  was  well  under 
way,  and  content  myself  with 
a  scrutiny  of  his  plans. 

It  was  agreed  that  his  section 
should  "mother"  the  infan- 
try, who  were  attacking  down 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  by  ad- 
vancing alongside  the  trenches 
and  clearing  up  centres  of  too 
obstinate  resistance.  I  endea- 
voured to  make  it  quite  clear 
to  the  divisional  commander 
that  no  very  great  help  could 
be  expected  from  a  few  tanks 
operating  over  ground  broken 
up  by  a  network  of  deep  and 
wide  trenches. 

At  3.45  A.M.  the  barrage 
woke  me.  I  might  perhaps 
have  described  the  tense 
silence  before  the  first  gun 
spoke,  and  the  mingled  feel- 
ings of  awe,  horror,  and 
anxiety  that  troubled  me ; 
but  my  action  in  this  battle 
was  essentially  nnheroio. 
Knowing  that  I  should  not 
receive  any  report  for  at  least 
an  hour,  I  cursed  the  guns 
in  the  neighbourhood,  turned 
over  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  first  messages  began  to 
arrive  about  5.30  A.M.  All 
the  tanks  had  started  to  time. 
There  was  an  interval,  and 
then  real  news  dribbled  in. 
The  Australians  had  taken 
their  first  objective — the  front 
trench  of  the  Hindenburg 
system.  We  had  entered  the 
trenches  west  of  Bullecourt. 
Soon  aeroplane  reports  were 
being  wired  through  from  the 
army.  A  tank  was  seen  here 
in  action;  another  tank  was 
there  immobile.  Twe  tanks 
had  reached  such  -  and  -  such 
a  point.  With  what  tremu- 
lous excitement  the  mothers 
and  fathers  and  wives  of  the 
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orews  would  have  seized  and 
smoothed  out  these  flimsy 
scraps  of  pink  paper !  "  Tank 
in  flames  at  L.  6.  d.  5. 4."  That 
might  be  Jimmy's  tank.  Ne, 
it  must  be  David's!  Pray 
God  the  airman  has  made  a 
mistake !  We,  who  had  set 
the  stage,  had  only  to  watoh 
the  play.  We  oould  not  in- 
terfere. Report  after  report 
oame  in,  and  gradually  we 
began,  from  one  source  or  an- 
other, to  build  up  a  picture  of 
the  battle. 

The  division  attacking 
Bulleoourt  oould  not  get  on. 
Furious  messages  came  back 
from  Ward.  His  tanks  were 
out  in  front,  but  the  infantry 
"  eould  not  follow."  His  tanks 
were  working  up  and  down 
the  trenches  on  either  side  of 
B  ulleoourt.  One  tank  had  found 
the  Australians  and  was  fighting 
with  them.  Tanks  went  on,  re- 
turned, and  went  forward  again 
with  consummate  gallantry, 
but  the  infantry  oould  not  get 
forward.  They  would  advance 
a  little  way  and  then,  swept 
by  maohine-gun  fire,  they  would 
dig  in  or  even  go  back. 

One  of  his  officers,  com- 
monly known  as  "Daddy," 
was  sent  back  in  Ward's  oar. 
" Daddy"  was  dirty,  unshorn, 
and  covered  with  gore  from 
two  or  three  wounds.  He 
was  offered  breakfast  or  a 
whisky-and-soda,  and  having 
chosen  both,  told  us  how  he 
had  found  himself  in  front  of 
the  infantry,  how  the  majority 
of  his  crew  had  been  wounded 
by  armeur  -  piercing  bullets, 
how  finally  his  tank  had  been 
disabled  and  evacuated  by  the 
crew,  while  he  covered  their 
withdrawal  with  a  machine-gun. 


These  armour-piercing  bul- 
lets caused  many  casualties 
that  day.  We  were  still  using 
the  old  Mark  I.  Tank,  which 
had  fought  on  the  Somme,  and 
the  armour  was  not  sufficiently 
proof. 

Bulleoourt  remained  un- 
taken,  though  the  Australians 
clung  desperately  to  the 
trenches  they  had  won.  The 
British  infantry  returned  to 
the  railway  embankment.  The 
attack  had  not  been  brilliant. 
It  required  another  division 
to  reach  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  but  the  division  which 
failed  on  the  3rd  of  May  be- 
came a  brilliant  shock-division 
under  other  circumstances,  just 
as  "Harper's  Duds  "  became  the 
most  famous  division  in  France. 

Ward's  company  was  lucky. 
Several  of  his  tanks  "went 
over  "  twice,  one  with  a  second 
crew  after  all  the  men  of  the 
first  crew  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  The  majority  of  his 
tanks  rallied,  and  only  one, 
the  tank  which  had  fought 
with  the  Australians,  could 
not  be  accounted  for  when 
Ward,  wrathful  but  undis- 
mayed, returned  to  battalion 
headquarters  at  Behagnies. 

Meanwhile  little  news  had 
come  from  Haigh.  Twice  I 
motored  over  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  division  with 
which  his  tanks  were  operat- 
ing, but  on  each  occasion  I 
heard  almost  nothing.  The 
attack  was  still  in  progress. 
The  situation  was  not  clear. 
The  air  reports  gave  us  scant 
help,  for  the  airmen,  unaccus- 
tomed to  work  with  tanks, 
were  optimistic  beyond  our 
wildest  dreams,  and  reported 
tanks  where  no  tank  could 
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possibly  have  been.  I  had 
given  such  careful  orders  to 
my  tank  commanders  not  to 
get  ahead  of  the  infantry,  that 
with  the  best  wish  in  the 
world  I  really  could  not  be- 
lieve a  report  which  located 
a  tank  two  miles  within  the 
German  lines. 

At  last  I  drove  up  to  see 
Haigh.  I  remember  the  run 
vividly,  because  four  9-2  in. 
howitzers  in  position  fifty 
yards  off  the  road  elected  to 
fire  a  salvo  over  my  head  as 
I  passed,  and  at  the  same 
moment  an  ambulance  and  a 
D.B,  came  round  the  corner 
in  front  of  us  together.  Organ, 
my  driver — I  had  hired  his 
oar  at  Oxford  in  more  peace- 
ful days — was,  as  always,  quite 
undisturbed,  and  by  luck  or 
skill  we  slipped  through.  I  left 
the  oar  by  the  dressing  station 
outside  the  ruins  of  Heninel, 
which  the  enemy  were  shelling 
stolidly,  and  walked  forward. 

A  few  yards  from  Haigh's 
dug-out  was  a  field -battery 
which  the  enemy  were  doing 
their  best  to  destroy.  Their 
"best"  was  a  "dud"  as  I 
passed,  and  I  slipped  down, 
cheerfully  enough,  into  the 
gloom.  Haigh  was  away  at 
Brigade  Headquarters,  but  I 
gathered  the  news  of  the  day 
from  Head,  whose  tank  had 
not  been  engaged. 

The  tanks  had  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  de- 
stroyed dump  well  up  to  time. 
It  had  been  a  pitch -black 
night  at  first,  and  the  tank 
commanders,  despite  continual 
and  deadly  machine-gun  fire 
and  some  shelling,  had  been 
compelled  to  lead  their  tanks 
on  foot.  They  had  discovered 


the  going  to  be  appalling,  as, 
indeed,  they  had  anticipated 
from  their  reconnaissances. 

When  the  barrage  came 
down,  Mao's  tank  was  in  posi- 
tion one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  it.  The  enemy 
replied  at  once,  and  so  con- 
centrated was  their  fire  that 
it  seemed  the  tank  could  not 
survive.  Twice  large  shells 
burst  just  beside  the  tank, 
shaking  it  and  almost  stun- 
ning the  crew,  but  by  luck  and 
good  driving  the  tank  escaped. 

The  tank  moved  along  the 
trench  in  front  of  our  infantry, 
firing  drum  after  drum  at  the 
enemy,  who  exposed  them- 
selves fearlessly,  and  threw 
bombs  at  the  tank  in  a  wild 
effort  to  destroy  it.  The  gun- 
ners in  the  tank  were  only 
too  willing  to  risk  the  bombs 
as  long  as  they  were  presented 
with  such  excellent  targets. 

Mao  was  driving  himself, 
for  his  driver  fell  sick  soon 
after  they  had  started.  The 
strain  and  the  atmosphere 
were  too  much  for  his  stom- 
ach. You  cannot  both  drive 
and  vomit. 

The  tank  continued  to  kill 
steadily,  and  our  infantry,  who 
had  been  behind  it  at  the 
start,  were  bombing  labori- 
ously down  the  trenches. 
Suddenly  the  tank  came  to  a 
broad  trench  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  Hinden- 
burg  Line.  The  tank  hesitated 
for  a  moment.  That  moment 
a  brave  German  seized  to  fire 
a  trench -mortar  point-blank. 
He  was  killed  a  second  later, 
but  the  bomb  exploded  against 
the  track  and  broke  it.  The 
tank  was  completely  disabled. 
It  was  obviously  impossible  to 
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repair  the  track  in  the  middle 
of  a  treuoh  full  of  Germans. 

The  orew  continued  to  kill 
from  the  tank,  until  our  in- 
fantry arrived,  and  then,  taking 
with  them  their  guns  and  their 
ammunition,  they  dropped 
down  into  the  trench  to  aid 
the  infantry.  One  man  of 
them  was  killed  and  another 
mortally  wounded.  The  in- 
fantry officer  in  command  re- 
fused their  assistance  and 
ordered  them  back,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  they  had  fought 
enough.  They  returned  wearily 
to  their  headquarters  without 
further  loss,  but  by  the  time 
I  had  arrived,  Mao  had  gone 
out  again  to  see  if  the  attack 
had  progressed  sufficiently  to 
allow  him  to  repair  his  tank. 
He  came  in  later  disappointed. 
The  fight  was  still  raging 
round  his  tank.  The  German 
who  fired  the  trench -mortar 
had  done  better  than  he  knew. 
The  disabled  tank  was  the  limit 
of  our  success  for  the  day. 

The  second  tank  was  un- 
lucky ;  it  set  out  in  the  dark- 
ness, and,  reaching  its  appointed 
place  by  "zero,"  plunged  for- 
ward after  the  barrage.  The 
tank  reached  the  first  German 
trench.  None  of  our  infantry 
was  in  sight.  The  ground  was 
so  broken  and  the  light  so  dim 
that  the  tank  commander 
thought  he  might  have  over- 
shot his  mark.  Perhaps  the 
infantry  were  being  held  up 
behind  him.  He  turned  back 
to  look  for  them,  and  met  them 
advancing  slowly.  He  swung 
again,  but  in  the  deceptive 
light  the  driver  made  a  mis- 
take, and  the  tank  slipped 
sideways  into  a  trench  at  an 
impossible  angle.  Most  tanks 


can  climb  out  of  most  trenches, 
but  even  a  tank  has  its  limita- 
tions. If  a  tank  slips  side- 
ways into  a  certain  size  of 
trench  at  a  certain  angle,  it 
cannot  pull  itself  out  unless 
it  possesses  certain  devices 
which  this  Mark  I.  lacked. 
The  tank  was  firmly  stuck 
and  took  no  part  in  the  day's 
fighting. 

The  third  tank  ran  into  the 
thick  of  the  battle,  escaping 
by  a  succession  of  miracles  the 
accurate  fire  of  the  German 
gunners.  It  crashed  into  the 
enemy,  who  were  picked 
troops,  and  slaughtered  them. 
The  Germans  showed  no  fear 
of  it.  They  stood  up  to  it, 
threw  bombs  and  fired  long 
bursts  at  it  from  their  machine- 
guns.  They  had  been  issued 
with  armour -piercing  bullets, 
and  the  orew  found  to  their 
dismay  that  the  armour  was 
not  preof  against  them.  Both 
gunners  in  one  sponson  were 
hit.  The  corporal  of  the  tank 
dragged  them  out  of  the  way 
— no  easy  matter  in  a  tank — 
and  manned  the  gun  until  he 
in  his  turn  was  wounded. 
Another  gunner  was  wounded, 
and  then  another.  With  the 
reduced  crew  and  the  tank 
encumbered  by  the  wounded, 
the  tank  was  practically  out 
of  action.  The  tank  com- 
mander broke  off  the  fight 
and  set  out  back. 

While  I  was  receiving  these 
reports  in  the  dug-out,  Haigh 
had  returned  from  brigade 
headquarters.  The  news  was 
not  good.  The  infantry  could 
make  little  or  no  impression 
on  the  enemy  defences.  When 
attacking  troops  are  reduced 
to  bombing  down  a  trench,  the 
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attack  is  as  good  as  over,  and 
our  attaok  had  by  now  de- 
generated into  a  number  of 
bombing  duels  in  which  the 
picked  German  troops,  who 
were  holding  this  portion  of 
their  beloved  Hindenburg  Line, 
equalled  and  often  excelled  our 
men. 

Wretched  Head,  whose  tank 
was  in  reserve,  was  waiting 
most  miserably  to  know 
whether  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  start  out  alone  and 
retrieve  the  battle.  It  would 
have  been  a  desperate  and  fool- 
hardy undertaking  for  one 
tank  to  attaok  in  broad  day- 
light, and  I  instructed  Haigh 
strongly  to  urge  this  view, 
Luckily  the  brigade  comman- 
der had  never  admired  tanks, 
and  now  that  his  attaok  had 
failed,  he  distrusted  them. 
Head's  tank  was  not  used  that 
day. 

The  Germans  were  still  try- 
ing to  silence  that  plucky 
battery  above  the  dug-out.  So, 
praising  the  skill  and  labour 
of  the  enemy,  I  crawled  along 
the  gallery,  which  runs  the 
length  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
and  came  out  into  the  open  be- 
yond the  danger  area. 

I  found  my  car  intact,  for 
my  driver,  in  a  proper  spirit  of 
respect  for  Government  pro- 
perty, had  moved  to  the  shelter 
of  a  bank.  The  road  was  full 
of  "  walking  wounded."  I  had 
the  privilege  of  giving  two 
officers  a  lift  in  my  oar.  They 
belonged  to  battalions  which 
had  attacked  north  of  Fontaine. 
At  first,  they  told  me,  the 
attaok  went  well,  but  appar- 


ently the  enemy  had  retired  to 
counter-attack  the  more  effec- 
tively. Their  battalions,  dim- 
inished and  disorganised  by 
the  time  they  had  reached 
their  first  objective,  were  over- 
whelmed and  sent  reeling  back 
with  very  heavy  casualties  to 
the  trenches  they  had  left  at 
"zero." 

Without  doubt  the  grand 
attack  of  the  third  of  May 
was  a  costly  failure.  North 
of  Cherisy  we  advanced  a 
little,  but  later  we  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw.  The  Aus- 
tralians had  entered  the  Hin- 
denburg Line,  and  there  they 
remained  with  a  magnificent 
obstinacy  which  it  is  difficult 
to  match  in  all  the  records  of 
the  war.  Whether  our  attaok, 
in  spite  of  its  failure,  was  suc- 
cessful in  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  Germans,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  assisting 
their  comrades  elsewhere  in 
holding  up  the  French,  is  a 
question  which  a  humble  com- 
pany commander  would  not 
dare  to  answer. 

The  tanks  had  done  their 
part.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
Ward's  gallant  company  that 
Bulleoourt  remained  inviolate. 
His  tanks  did  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  do.  At  Fontaine, 
Haigh's  section  killed  more 
than  their  share  of  Germans. 
We  were  satisfied  that  we  had 
shown  our  usefulness.  We 
prayed  now  with  all  our  hearts 
that  in  the  big  battle  of  the 
summer  we  might  be  sent  for- 
ward in  mass  on  good  ground 
in  improved  tanks  after  fur- 
ther training. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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AMONG  the  many  distinc- 
tions conferred  by  life  upon 
Captain  John  Raunoe,  not 
the  least  in  its  import  was 
this,  that  he  was  oftener 
referred  to  by  the  name  of  a 
ship  than  by  that  which  he 
held  as  part  of  his  birthright. 
He  was  entered  in  the  *  Ship- 
ping Register'  as  "John 
Raunoe,  master-mariner,"  his 
service  with  the  China  clip- 
pers beginning  with  the  Fear- 
nought and  passing  on  to  the 
Raleigh,  the  Centurion,  and 
the  Mandarin;  but  on  ship- 
board, in  the  haunts  of  sailor- 
men  ashore,  and  in  the 
throbbing  streets  of  home 
and  foreign  ports  it  was  "  Old 
Fearnought  "  they  called  him. 
And  the  name  singled  him  out 
from  the  ruck,  ranked  as  a 
decoration.  For  it  was  the 
Fearnought  that  subjected  his 
seamanship  to  its  first  supreme 
test,  in  alliance  with  the  winds 
of  three  great  oceans  tried  his 
endurance,  his  heart,  his  craft, 
and  having  proved  him,  gave 
him  a  place  of  pride  among 
the  record-breaking  lords  of 
the  sea  and  the  honour  of 
being  "called  out  of  his 
name."  Even  when  he  sur- 
rendered his  command  of  the 
famous  old  clipper  he  carried 
the  title  with  him,  and  so 
strong  was  the  bond  between 
the  man  and  the  ship  that  when 
in  the  fulness  of  time  the 
Fearnought  was  condemned  as 
obsolete,  he  grieved  for  her 
almost  as  deeply  as  on  that 
other  day  when  he  came  home 


to  find  his  wife's  chair  vacant 
and  a  newly  mounded  grave 
among  the  hills  of  his  own 
Lake  Country.  "What  d'ye 
think  they've  done,  Kennedy  ?" 
he  boomed  to  the  mate  as  he 
hurried  aboard  the  Raleigh. 
"They've  sold  the  old  Fear- 
nought. And  her  as  good  as 
the  best  of  them  yet.  She's 
had  her  day  and's  done  for. 
That's  what  they  say.  The 
short-sighted  fools.  A  ship 
like  that  is  never  done  for  till 
she's  sunk  or  wrecked.  And 
now,  I  reckon  some  swab  with- 
out a  soul  '11  out  her  masts 
down  and  turn  her  into  a 
filthy  coal-hulk.  It's  a  dam- 
nable shame." 

There,  after  a  little  more 
rumbling,  the  outburst  ended. 
In  the  fate  of  his  old  ship  he 
discerned  no  pointing  finger, 
nothing  that  touched  his  own 
future.  For  John  Baunoe,  like 
all  strong  men,  not  to  mention 
a  good  many  of  the  weaklings, 
believed  in  himself,  and  his 
kingdom  he  regarded  as 
founded  on  a  rook.  A  great  man 
in  his  own  domain,  a  being 
of  immense  driving  power,  he 
was  really  one  of  the  products 
of  a  period,  one  of  those  auto- 
crats who  ruled  in  the  days 
when  the  winds  of  heaven  were 
the  dominant  power  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  sea,  when  mariners 
hailed  the  hurricane  as  an  ally, 
reviled  the  breathless  calm  as 
a  malevolent  foe,  and  only  an 
occasional  funnel  trailed  its 
prophetic  sign  across  the 
illimitable  plain.  Not  yet  had 
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Liverpool  flung  the  snaky  track 
of  the  Overhead  Hallway  along 
its  inoomparable  frontier,  and 
without  a  break  for  mile  upon 
mile  it  offered  a  vision  splendid 
of  masts  and  spars  and  booms,  a 
gigantic  forest  interlaced  with 
an  exquisite  drapery  of  rigging 
and  of  canvas  grey  and  brown, 
while  the  fragrancy  of  Stock- 
holm tar  still  held  its  own 
against  malodorous  oil.  And 
there  in  their  season  you  might 
light  upon  the  Cutty  Sark 
and  Thermopylae,  Lightning, 
Serica,  or  Taping,  and  in  the 
Captains'  Parlour  at  Andrew 
Dougal's  famous  chandlery  in 
Silver  Alley  count  on  hear- 
ing the  gallant  story  ef 
Thermopylae's  ninety -one  days 
from  Foo-Choo  to  the  Thames, 
of  Lightning's  sixty -three  to 
Melbourne,  of  Cutty  Sark's 
363  knots  on  two  successive 
days.  Bat  none  of  the  great 
squadron  held  such  a  record 
for  consistent  sailing  as  the 
Fearnought,  until  that  black 
hour  when  she  was  judged 
too  little  and  too  old. 

That  such  a  man  as  John 
Baunce  should  fall  from  power 
was  unthinkable.  It  was  re- 
cognised, of  course,  that  he 
shared  the  menace  of  all  sea- 
farers— the  peril  of  tempest, 
of  fog  and  fire  and  the  un- 
charted rook;  it  was  foreseen 
also  that  he  might  even 
succumb  like  other  strong  men 
to  the  terrific  strain  of  the 
swift  enterprise,  the  sleepless 
vigil,  the  craft  of  Nature's 
uncertain  forces,  or  the  battle 
with  her  malignant  moods. 
So  far  as  his  friends  thought 
of  the  matter  at  all,  they 
looked  for  triumph  right  to 


the  end,  with  a  fitting  cere- 
monial of  farewell.  Instead 
of  this  he  was  oast  ashore 
bearing  the  brand  of  ignomini- 
ous defeat.  After  the  manner 
of  many  such  tragedies,  more- 
over, his  downfall  had  its  gen- 
esis in  success.  Long  after  the 
Fearnought  had  sailed  away 
into  the  unknown,  the  House 
challenged  its  rivals  with 
the  Mandarin,  renowned  at 
the  time  for  her  mainmast 
towering  142  feet  from  deck 
to  truck,  her  mainyard  of  82 
feet,  and  her  eighteen  hundred 
tons.  Once  more  transferring 
his  commodore's  flag,  he  paved 
the  way  to  disaster.  If  only 
the  ship  had  condemned  her- 
self by  a  bad  start,  But  her 
maiden  voyage  promised  a 
fine  turn  of  speed,  her  second 
also  was  good,  but  after  that 
Raunoe  could  make  nothing 
of  her.  "She's  a  brute,"  he 
told  them  at  Dougal's.  "  There 
isn't  a  wind  of  any  sort  she 
shows  a  fancy  for,  and  she's 
the  very  devil  for  getting  into 
mischief."  This  was  on  the 
eve  of  her  fourth  departure, 
and  before  he  had  the  chance 
of  another  chat  in  the  Cap- 
tains' Parlour  the  ship  had 
all  her  masts  carried  away, 
the  catastrophe  of  absolute 
loss  only  being  averted  by  a 
caprice  of  the  wind.  He 
who  had  never  lost  anything 
more  than  his  t'gallant  sticks  ! 
Under  jury-rig  the  clipper 
limped  home  a  month  behind 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  her 
captain  carried  ashore  a  load 
of  disappointment  and  chagrin, 
but  every  strand  of  faith  in 
his  own  seamanship  untouched. 
"I'm  not  letting  her  go  yet," 
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he  declared  to  the  mate  as 
they  beat  across  the  Bay. 
"She's  a  swine,  but  I  can't 
fancy  being  beaten,  and  so  I'll 
carry  on  for  another  voyage. 
Then,  if  she  licks  me  again,  the 
owners  must  find  me  another 
ship  or  I  must  find  other 
owners." 

But  he  had  carried  on  too 
long.  He  discovered  that  per- 
severance is  only  a  virtue 
when  crowned  by  success,  that 
the  world  has  few  rewards 
for  good  intentions.  And  so 
he  fell.  There  was  no  melo- 
drama, nothing  beyond  a 
trifling  disturbance  of  the 
every  -  day  manner.  After 
the  falling  of  the  blow  in 
the  owners'  office  he  headed 
straight  for  Dougal's,  and  his 
own  lips  announced  his  humili- 
ation. "What's  that,  Brash?" 
he  said.  "Next  voyage? 
There  won't  be  any  next 
voyage.  I'm  done.  Owners 
have  no  further  use  for  me. 
Grown  too  old.  That's  what 
they  say  in  a  roundabout 
fashion.  It's  the  Mandarin 
that's  done  me.  The  blasted 
fraud.  Only  the  owners  don't 
see  it.  They  will  have  it  that 
the  ship's  all  right:  it's  the 
man  that's  wrong.  Bight 
hand  lost  its  cunning.  Nerve 
gone.  That's  what  they  make 
out — nicely  wrapped  up.  And 
that's  all.  Youth  must  have 


it's   day.     And   in   two  years 
I'll  be  sixty." 

"'Sakes,  man,  but  this  is 
awful,"  Andrew  Dougal  gasped, 
the  others  too  astonished  for 
speech.  "Surely  you're  jok- 
ing. They'd  never  oast  you 
adrift." 

With  ironic  fervour  Baunoe 
repelled  the  suggestion .  Oh 
no;  nothing  so  cruel  as  that. 
They  had  considerately  offered 
him  the  command  of  some  old 
waggon  that  didn't  call  for 
any  driving;  or  a  nice  soft 
job  on  the  shore  staff  if  he  still 
wished  to  go  on  working. 
The  thing  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  was  that  he 
wasn't  fit  any  longer  for  one 
of  the  clippers.  Of  course,  he 
didn't  propose  to  accept  either 
of  the  offers.  And  that  was 
all.  He  didn't  suppose  any 
one  else  would  want  him  now, 
and  he  would  most  likely  settle 
down  ashore  and  rust  out  or 
else  spend  his  substance  in 
riotous  living. 

"He  takes  it  wonderful  easy," 
said  Captain  Brash  when 
Baunce  had  gone ;  but  none 
of  them  knew  how  his  steps 
lagged  on  the  way  down  to 
the  ferry,  and  they  heard  not 
the  torturing  refrain,  "And 
now  I've  got  to  go  home  and 
tell  it  to  Joyce.  Her  father 
a  failure.  Done  for.  Chucked 
away  like  a  sucked  orange." 


II. 


For  active  resistance  to  the 
decree  whereby  ihe  whole 
fabric  of  his  life  had  been 
shattered,  Captain  Baunce 
manifested  a  most  resolute 


distaste.  "Oh  no,"  he  would 
say,  "  we'll  let  it  stand.  It's 
the  owners'  verdict."  But 
the  spell  of  the  sea  was  in  no 
wise  broken,  and  his  time 
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ashore  was  mostly  divided 
between  Bengal's  parlour, 
where  he  would  sit  for 
hours  on  end  drinking  in 
the  tales  of  the  life  he  might 
no  longer  share,  and  ramb- 
ling from  dock  to  dock  among 
the  ships  he  oould  no  longer 
command.  Until  that  day 
when  Chance  dropped  one  of 
its  trifles  in  his  path  and 
revealed  to  him  the  iden- 
tity of  a  ship,  the  glory  of  an 
opulent  past  concealed  under 
the  rags  of  a  frowsy  present. 
Not  that  there  was  anything 
phenomenal  about  that.  It  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  sea,  part  of  its  history 
too,  that  while  a  ship  may 
change  her  name,  she  cannot 
detach  her  personality.  There 
are  exceptions  to  the  law,  I 
admit,  but  the  broad  principle 
stands  inviolate,  the  ship  re- 
mains proof  against  the  sap- 
ping attacks  of  time,  the 
neglect  and  the  embroideries 
of  man. 

By  all  the  signs  it  was  not 
a  hopeful  day  for  discovery — 
one  of  November's  own,  land 
and  river  half  lost  in  the 
veiling  of  a  tawny  mist,  the 
web  of  mast  and  rigging 
weirdly  distorted  and  magni- 
fied. With  such  a  setting  the 
wonder  is  that  John  Kaunce 
saw  anything  at  all ;  but  there 
was  little  that  he  missed  on 
these  ramblings  in  dock-land, 
and  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
Skald  lit  the  lamp  of  interest 
in  his  eyes.  "Bless  my  life," 
he  ejaculated,  "it  must  be. 
There's  only  one  of  'em.  But 
I  thought  she'd  have  been 
broken  up  years  ago."  Bend- 
ing low,  he  read  the  name  en 


the  overhang  of  her  stern. 
"  Imph  !  "  he  muttered,  "  same 
old  story.  Skald  of  Trond- 
jhem,  when  it  should  be 
Amadas  of  Liverpool.  She's 
the  only  craft  I  ever  clapped 
eyes  on  with  a  rise  like  that." 

With  many  men,  of  course, 
the  thing  would  have  ended 
here,  but  Raunoe  was  a  being 
apart  from  type,  and  the  crisis 
of  his  own  days  had  ripened 
him  for  this  encounter.  The 
Amadas  fitted  in  with  his  own 
disordered  tangle,  like  the 
segment  of  a  child's  picture- 
puzzle.  By  a  perfectly  natural 
transition  of  thought  he  passed 
from  this  ship  to  others,  their 
exploits,  their  disappearances, 
often  so  unaccountable.  Not 
all  had  been  rent  limb  from 
limb  by  the  shipbreaker,  not 
all  devoured  by  the  sea  nor 
hurled  upon  destroying  rocks. 
Where  might  they  be  hiding, 
under  what  flag,  what  name 
concealed  their  greatness  and 
decline  ?  Afterwards,  when  his 
adventure  was  accomplished, 
admiration  becoming  articulate 
nearly  always  framed  itself 
to  a  single  question,  "How- 
ever did  you  come  to  think  of 
it?"  But  it  was  all  quite 
simple.  From  surprise  and 
the  pleasure  of  discovery  he 
passed  to  reflection,  then  to 
desire,  and  in  the  moment 
of  passionate  longing  sug- 
gestion sprang  into  being. 
"If  only  I  oould,"  he  breathed 

thickly.     "I'd  show  them 

But I    wonder I 

wonder."  And  yielding  to 
the  wooing  of  wonder,  he  sat 
himself  down  on  one  of  the 
mooring  bollards,  and  there, 
amid  the  discordant  activity 
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of  the  docks,  abandoned  him-  domestic  environment;  but 
self  to  contemplation.  When  your  seafarer  suffers  no  such 
at  length  he  rose  and  headed  handicap  of  expression,  and 
for  the  oity,  suggestion  had  Raunoe,  having  wandered  far, 
acquired  the  proportions  of  had  for  the  garnishing  of  his 
a  somewhat  nebulous  de-  dwelling  levied  tribute  on 
sign.  Twisting  and  twining  most  of  the  lands  imposed 
through  all  the  short-outs,  he  between  the  shores  of  Britain 
presently  turned  in  at  Silver  and  the  inland  sea  of  Japan, 
Alley,  and  there,  to  the  group  from  the  North  Cape  to 
of  sea-warriors  gossiping  in  the  Southern  Isles.  An  ar- 
the  Captains*  Parlour,  he  pro-  moury  of  barbaric  weapons, 
pounded  the  question  he  was  a  fearsome  idol  acquired  in 
later  to  carry  to  the  ends  of  Rangoon,  tapestries  of  ex- 
the  earth.  "  Do  any  of  you  quisite  weave,  the  daintiest  of 
happen  to  have  fallen  in  with  china,  with  all  manner  of  ware 
a  ship  called  the  Isidore?  in  bronze  and  brass,  cabinets 
She  was  at  Durban  the  last  and  skins  and  prints,  and  a 
time  I  heard  anything  about  treasury  of  foreign  odds  and 
her,  and  flying  the  Italian  ends,  made  every  room  a  sheer 
flag."  About  his  manner  there  delight.  The  carpets  he  had 
was  a  fine  affectation  of  in-  brought  straight  from  the 
difference,  and  so  well  did  he  bazaars  of  Oriental  hucksters, 
dissemble,  giving  his  inquiry  and  the  quaintly  carved  chair, 
the  gloss  of  mere  curiosity,  wherein  his  daughter  Joyce 
that  none  suspected  its  was  seated  when  his  key 
abounding  breadth.  His  rattled  in  the  lock,  had  been 
quest,  moreover,  was  in  vain ;  picked  up  in  a  queer  corner 
they  knew  as  little  as  himself,  of  Madras, 
and  so  he  left  them  and  And  Joyce  was  even  as  the 
crossed  over  to  his  home  on  house.  If  this  were  the  home 
the  Cheshire  shore — a  home  of  one  of  the  sea-kings,  then 
upon  which  the  sea  had  laid  she  was  one  of  the  daughters 
the  print  of  its  finger  as  — her  skin  gently  touched  by 
surely  as  upon  the  man  who  the  fire  of  the  equatorial  sun, 
created  it.  her  eyes  alight  with  flame  of 
Externally  the  house,  solid,  adventure,  a  suggestion  of  de- 
grey,  and  flat-fronted,  differed  fiance  born  in  the  screaming 
in  few  of  its  details  from  its  tumult  of  the  Roaring  Forties, 
seventy  odd  neighbours;  but  of  unforgettable  days  and 
within  it  represented  all  the  nights  on  the  poop  of  her 
difference  between  the  home  father's  ship.  She  was  her 
of  the  landsman  and  he  who  father's  daughter  also  in  the 
traffics  abroad  on  strange  deeper  sense, — the  bond  of  a 
waters.  Let  the  landsman  be  thorough  understanding  was 
butcher  or  baker  or  candle-  shown  by  the  manner  of  her 
stiok-maker,  only  the  very  few  greeting.  In  front  of  a  dozen 
have  the  power  to  transmute  comrades  of  the  deep  he  had 
the  fact  into  the  terms  of  trailed  his  secret  without  be- 
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trayal,  but  Joyce,  before  the 
opening  of  his  lips,  knew  that 
something  tremendous  had 
happened  to  him  in  the  hours 
since  he  left  her. 

"What  is  it,  dad?"  she 
asked,  and  suffered  no  surprise 
when,  frowning  down  into  the 
fire,  he  irrelevantly  answered 
that  "  It  might  mean  beggary 
for  them." 

"Is  that  all?"  she  flashed 
baok  at  him,  a  smile  flickering 
about  her  lips.  "That's  not 
such  a  frightful  prioe  to  pay 
for  some  of  the  things  you 
want, — things  you've  set  your 
heart  on,  the  things  that  really 
matter." 

He  had  a  full  appreciation  of 
her  reference,  and  it  seemed  to 
hearten  him.  "True  enough," 
he  said,  "but  it  isn't  every- 
thing. You've  got  to  think 
of  other  folks.  A  man  has — 
no  right — to  make — others  pay 
for  his  fancies."  And  then — 
"I'm  thinking,  lassie,  that 
you're  a  bit  of  a  witch.  Read- 
ing me  as  if  I  were  a  book.  I 
didn't  mean  to  say  a  word  till 
I'd  slept  over  it — mebbe  not 
even  then.  But  it's  no  use 
now.  I  s'pose  I'll  have  to  tell 
you."  Whereupon,  settling 
down  in  his  chair,  the  girl  on 
the  rug  by  his  feet,  he  made 
known  to  her  his  discovery  of 
the  ship  whose  disguise  he  had 
so  easily  penetrated,  and  the 
daring  design  born  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  docks.  "  I'm 
almost  fearing  to  think  about 
it,"  he  finished  off.  "It's  a 
thousand-to-one  chance.  And 
suppose  I  should  win  through, 
it'll  run  away  with  a  heap  of 
money — which  mebbe  I've  no 
right  to  risk.  I've  got  a  tidy 


bit  stowed  away,  I'll  own, 
but  not  enough  for — playing 
games  with.  And  I  can't  have 
you " 

"Me!"  she  checked  him. 
"  As  if  I  would  stand  in  your 
way.  I  don't  care  if  you  leave 
me  without  a  penny.  Why, 
this  is  what  I  have  been  pray- 
ing for.  All  through  there 
has  only  been  one  bogey — 
that  you  might  not  do  any- 
thing. Net  that  I've  ever 
really  thought  it  likely.  I 
knew  you  too  well, — so  well, 
indeed,  that  I've  kept  your 
bag  partly  packed  ever  since 
you  oame  ashore,  and  I  can 
have  it  quite  ready  in  an 
hour.  How  soon  will  you 
want  to  start,  and  where  will 
you  begin  ?  Durban  ?  Isn't 
that  where  yen  last  fell  in 
with  her?" 

The  face  which  had  been  so 
terribly  stern  ever  since  John 
Raunoe  "oame  ashore"  broke 
into  a  delighted  smile.  "My 
oertes  I  but  you're  a  chip  of 
the  old  block,  Joyce,"  he 
chirped.  "  You  ought  to  have 
been  a  lad.  But  I'll  not  be 
wanting  the  bag  just  yet.  I'll 
start  across  the  river.  Liver- 
pool docks  to  begin  with. 
And  after  that  I'll  away  to 
the  Thames,  Bristol,  to  the 
Clyde,  the  Tyne,  and  Leith. 
If  she's  in  a  British  port  I'll 
hunt  her  down." 

"And  when  you  have  found 
her?" 

"Well?  Haven't  I  told 
you?" 

"  Yes.  But — when  you  have 
found  her?"  To  strengthen 
her  pleading  she  drew  closer  to 
him,  and  kneeling  by  his  side, 
laid  her  bands  upon  his  shoul- 
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ders.  "  What  about  the  finish  ? 
You  remember  the  girl  that 
Longfellow  sings  abeut,  'The 
skipper  had  taken  his  little 
daughter  to  bear  him  com- 
pany.'" 

He  saw  her  drift,  and  his 
f aoe  swiftly  gloomed.  "  I  don't 
know,"  he  returned.  "Can't 
say  that  I  like  the  idea.  It'll 
be  a  tremendous  business — all 
flurry  —  wet  decks  —  carrying 
on  —  full  of  risk.  I  —  I  —  I 

think "  But  with  the 

words  of  refusal  on  his  lips  he 
remembered  her  reception  of 
his  project,  her  enthusiasm, 
her  readiness  for  sacrifice. 
"You  shall,"  he  capitulated, 
grasping  both  her  hands. 
"It's  a  bargain.  You've 
earned  it.  If  I  find  her  I'll 
send  for  you.  You  shall  share 
the  finish — for  well  or  ill." 

But  the  Isidore  was  not  har- 
bouring in  any  British  port,  or 
else  John  Baunoe  failed  to  dis- 
cover her,  and  so  in  due  season 
he  embarked  on  his  greater 
pilgrimage.  From  Newcastle 
he  out  across  to  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  whence  working  back 
through  Eotterdam  and  Ant- 
werp and  so  to  the  Channel 
ports  and  Marseilles,  he  came 
at  last  to  Brindisi  and  his  first 
clue,  or  rather  a  confused 
bundle  of  clues.  "I've  got  too 
much  to  pick  and  choose  from," 
he  wrote  to  Joyce.  "  And  the 
only  thing  certain  is  that 
Isidore  seems  to  be  well 
favoured  as  a  name  among 
Italian  shipowners.  I've  found 
five  of  them.  And  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  ships  are  so  badly 
mixed  up  in  their  slipshod 
book-keeping  that  I'm  no  for- 
rader. The  likeliest  of  the  lot 


seems  to  be  knocking  about 
the  Pacific,  so  the  next 
letter  you  get  will  be  from 
'Frisco." 

For  anything  he  gained  he 
might  as  well  have  remained 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  failure 
still  danced  faithfully  attend- 
ant on  his  round  from  Calcutta 
to  Rangoon,  from  Malaysia  to 
the  China  coast  and  the  havens 
of  Japan.  "It's  a  wearisome 
bit  of  hide-and-seek,"  he  wrote 
from  Shimonoseki.  "Perhaps 
I'm  wrong,  but  somehow  I 
seem  to  be  always  on  the 
hooker's  trail.  It  reminds  me 
of  that  game  you  used  to  play 
when  you  were  a  kiddie. 
Sometimes  I'm  warm,  twice 
I've  got  mighty  hot,  but 
mostly  I'm  cold.  Cold  as  the 
North  Pole."  This  was  the 
first  positive  note  of  depression, 
but  henceforth  in  his  letters 
Joyce  easily  detected  an  under- 
current of  strain,  and  was  in 
no  degree  surprised  when  from 
Melbourne  he  announced  a 
change  in  his  method.  "It's 
all  spend,  spend,  spend,  and 
nothing  to  show.  Seems  to 
me  I  might  just  as  well  be 
earning  my  keep,  and  so  I've 
signed  on  as  skipper  of  the 
Morning  Glory,  a  fore-and-aft 
schooner  registered  at  Ade- 
laide. She  isn't  exactly  the 
sort  of  craft  I've  been  used  to, 
but  she'll  do.  And  I  reckon 
that  I've  as  good  a  chance  of 
finding  what  I  want  cruising 
sailor  -  fashion,  as  in  barging 
about  from  port  to  port  like 
some  bloated  plutocrat.  At 
present  we're  loading  for 
Honolulu,  where  there's  a 
freight  waiting  for  shipment 
to  Brisbane." 
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ill. 


For  the  round  of  a  year  and 
a  trifle  over  was  John  Raunce 
rated  as  master  of  the  schooner, 
and  in  all  things  he  rendered 
as  faithful   service  as  he  had 
given  to  the  august  clipper  in 
his  days  of  high  renown.     But 
he  never  relaxed  his  quest  for 
that   elusive   barque  with   the 
foreign  name :  in  the  crowded 
harbours  of  Australia,  in  deso- 
late lagoons,  the  ports  of  the 
wonderful  isles,  and  also  in  the 
desert  of  the  open  sea,  he  was 
ever   searching    for    her,   ever 
with  triumphant  subtlety  pro- 
pounding   the    question,   "Do 
you    happen    to    have     come 
across  an  old  barque,  name  of 
Isidore  ?  "     It  was  there  in  the 
first  bunch  of  things  he  asked 
of  Gilbert  Thorne,  the  mate  ef 
the   Morning  Glory,   when   he 
took     over     the     command — 
Thorne,  by  the  way,  being  one 
of  that  large  confraternity  of 
the    luckless    from   whom,  in 
spite   of  the   possession    of    a 
master's   ticket,   the  fruits   of 
command  are  persistently  with- 
held.    Of  course,  at  the  time 
Thorne  thought  nothing  about 
it.     Isidoro?    Never  heard  of 
her.      And    the    ship    slipped 
clean  out  of  his  mind.     But  he 
was    not    allowed     to    forget. 
Before  the  adventure  ended  he 
found  his  life  overshadowed  by 
her,  and  Raunce  the  bearer  of 
a  magnetic  secret  out  of  which 
circumstance  fashioned  a  link 
binding    them   together.      For 
Raunoe   was   driven    to    treat 
the  mate  as  an   ally  without 
whose  help  he  might  fail ;  and 
when    Thorne,    on     his     part, 


awoke  to  the  intentness  of  the 
quest,  he  too  fell  under  its 
spell,  with  curiosity,  of  course, 
as  a  secondary  power.  In  all 
probability  the  actual  birth  of 
Thome's  interest  dated  from 
the  day  they  put  out  to  sea  for 
the  first  time,  when  Raunoe 
recognised  that  henceforth  it 
was  impossible  to  work  alone. 
"Look  here,  mister,"  he  said, 
"I'll  be  much  obliged  if  you'll 
keep  your  eyes  skinned  when 
I'm  not  on  deck.  That  old 
barque  I  asked  you  about,  the 
laidoro,  I'm  rather  set  on  find- 
ing her.  So,  if  you  should 
happen  to  raise  anything  with 
three  masts  when  I'm  below 
you  might  give  me  a  call."  In 
the  long-run  his  request  was 
revealed  as  amounting  to  very 
little,  for  while  daylight  held 
he  would  seldom  tear  himself 
away  from  the  deck,  and  should 
a  wisp  of  sail  come  creeping 
round  the  curve  of  the  sea,  he 
would  be  sure  to  trap  it. 
Ashore,  his  conduct  was 
moulded  on  the  same  lines. 
Once  he  was  free  he  would  set 
off  along  the  harbour  front  or 
leisurely  stroll  from  wharf  to 
wharf,  nor  would  he  return 
until  with  meticulous  care  he 
had  appraised  every  ship  at 
her  moorings.  And  Thorne, 
interpreting  the  few  external 
signs,  would  droop  under  a 
sense  of  disappointment.  "The 
Old  Man's  drawn  another 
blank,"  he  would  mutter. 

Thus  did  Old  Fearnought 
thrash  his  way  about  until  at 
length  coincidence  once  more 
stretched  forth  its  arm  and 
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gathered  in  its  masterful  fingers 
that  tangle  of  almost  hopeless 
threads.  They  were  beating 
up  for  Melbourne  at  the  time, 
and  the  very  aooident  that  he 
had  so  intensely  dreaded  befell 
them — the  passing  of  a  ship  in 
the  night.  Taking  stock  after- 
wards he  discovered  no  factor 
so  profoundly  impressive.  It 
enriched  his  life  with  an  en- 
larged appreciation  of  mystery, 
and  often  tinged  his  conversa- 
tion with  reflections  on  the 
imminence  of  the  unknown. 
"There  she  was,  and  I  didn't 
know,"  he  would  say.  "Half 
an  hour  longer  of  darkness  or 
an  extra  puff  o'  wind  and — 
everything  different  till  the 
end  of  time  for  three  of  us: 
three  lives  shifted  on  to  a  new 
course — Joyce's,  and  Gilbert 
Thome's,  and  mine.  Almost 
scares  you  when  you  try  to 
think  of  the  things  yon  may 
have  missed."  This  time,  how- 
ever, luck  was  ranged  on  his 
side,  the  schooner  emerged  from 
the  blinding  presence  of  the 
night  before  it  was  too  late, 
and  there  a  couple  of  leagues 
away  was  that  strange  craft, 
a  decrepit  old  tramp,  her 
wooden  hull  seared  and 
scorched,  her  sails  a  mass  of 
patches.  Raunoe  was  below 
when  the  dawn  disclosed  her, 
but  his  eyes  picked  her  up  the 
moment  he  reached  the  deck. 

"My  God,"  he  gasped.  "Look 
at  her,  man.  Look  at  her." 
Even  while  he  spoke  he  became 
a  new  being,  transfigured,  his 
face  ashine,  years  of  his  lost 
youth  restored  to  him.  That 
his  conduct  should  have  drawn 
all  other  eyes  he  neither  knew 
nor  oared.  He  was  fooussed 


on  a  single  fact.  From  all  the 
mercantile  armadas  of  the 
world  Chance  had  thrown  that 
ship  into  his  presence.  There 
was  nothing  else.  Not  until 
Thorne  levelled  his  glass  on 
the  stranger  and  read  aloud 
the  name  on  her  stern — Dom 
Pedro  of  Lima. 

"What's  that?"  Raunoe 
cried  sharply,  and  then  crash- 
ing one  fist  into  the  palm  of 
the  other,  "Don't  care  what 
name  she  carries  or  what  flag. 
They  can  give  her  a  number  if 
they  like.  There's  only  one 
ship  afloat  with  such  an  en- 
trance, a  rise  like  that,  or  masts 
with  such  a  rake." 

"Then,  I  reckon,"  Thorne 
ventured,  "she's  the  Isidore 
ship  you've  been  looking  for." 
"  That's  it,  my  son,"  Raunce 
joyfully  assented.  "She's 
found  new  owners.  That's 
all.  Changed  her  name  and 
hoisted  the  Peruvian  flag.  And 
now,  seeing  that  we've  found 
her,  we're  not  going  to  lose  her. 
Where  she  goes  we  go.  Never 
mind  what  the  owners  say. 
I'll  foot  the  bill  whatever  it 
costs  me.  Ill  board  her  if  she 
sails  into  the  mouth  of  Hades 
or  rams  herself  against  the 
Antarctic  ice-barrier.  So  glue 
your  eyes  on  her  and  set  your 
course  according.  She'll  not 
walk  away  from  us.  She 
ought  to  by  rights,  but  she's 
got  a  foul  hull.  That's  plain 
to  be  seen." 

Extravagant  though  his 
vow  may  sound,  he  meant  it, 
and  so  throughout  the  day 
they  played  their  game  of 
follow  my  leader;  but  when 
night  again  overtook  them 
Thorne  suggested  an  alterna- 
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tive  course,  to  which  Baunoe, 
after  an  emphatic  rejection, 
at  length  agreed,  The  plan 
was  simple  enough.  By  a 
little  maDoeuvring  soon  after 
daybreak  they  overhauled  the 
Dom  Pedro,  and  learned  that 
she  was  bound  for  Brisbane, 
whereupon  the  schooner  trim- 
med her  sails  for  Melbourne, 


whence  in  due  season  John 
Baunce  despatched  a  cable 
message  of  two  words  to  Joyce, 
"  Found  her."  Afterwards  he 
surrendered  his  command  and 
embarked  upon  the  mail-boat 
for  Brisbane,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  announcement  with 
a  second  laconic  cable,  ''Got 
her.  Hong-Kong.  Wait  there." 


IV. 


A  more  reluctant  enterprise 
than  that  upon  which  Gilbert 
Thome  embarked  when  the 
Morning  Glory  had  disgorged 
her  cargo  of  copra  and  been 
handed  over  to  a  new  mate, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  oon- 
eeive.  At  every  step  action 
waged  bitter  conflict  with 
judgment,  but  he  relentlessly 
impelled  himself  on  towards 
an  indeterminate  goal.  He 
was  going  to  see  the  thing 
through,  see  what  Baunee  was 
up  to,  for  what  queer  port  he 
was  making.  And  so  he  threw 
up  his  berth  and  followed  the 
captain  to  Brisbane,  where  at 
the  very  outset  he  found 
mystery  piled  on  mystery. 
Boarding  the  Dom  Pedro,  he 
passed  along  a  disreputable 
deck  to  a  frowsy  eabin,  and 
being  bidden  to  make  himself 
at  home,  was  immediately  as- 
tounded by  the  proprietorial 
formula  employed  by  Baunoe 
in  his  reference  to  the  barque, 
"  My  ship."  It  was  impossible 
to  mistake  his  meaning.  It 
was  not  command  that  he  im- 
plied, but  ownership.  His 
voice  thrilled  with  the  pride 
of  possession,  and  he  lounged 
back  in  his  worn-out  chair  a 
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being  of  supreme  content. 
"D'ye  mean  to  tell  me,  sir," 
Thorne  managed  to  stammer, 
"that  you've  bought  this — 
this — lump  of  bagwash  ?  "  and 
found  his  question  countered 
by  another :  "  Can't  a  man 
buy  a  ship  if  he  wants  ?  "  As 
though  buying  a  rotten  old 
hulk  or  any  other  kind  of 
craft  was  an  ordinary  every- 
day sort  of  business.  "  Now, 
it's  all  right,"  Baunoe  insisted. 
"Nothing  to  make  a  fuss 
about."  He  had  bought  the 
ship  for  reasons  of  his  own — 
reasons  which  would  presently 
declare  themselves.  He  had 
searched  all  over  the  world 
for  her.  Found  her,  too.  And 
now  he  was  going  to  sail  her 
to  Hong-Kong,  and  if  Thorne 
pleased,  he  could  come  along 
as  first  mate.  "Faot  is," 
he  persuasively  proceeded,  "I 
want  you.  You're  a  sailor. 
No  half-bake.  That's  why  I 
don't  want  to  let  you  go. 
And  the  job  I'm  going  to 
tackle  needs  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  handle  a  ship 
and  can  keep  his  nerve."  On 
the  matter  of  Thome's  nerve 
he  manifested  an  assurance 
which  the  mate  afterwards 
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confessed  was  "  a  bit  of  an 
eye-opener."  Ever  since  the 
first  few  weeks  of  their  com- 
panionship Raunoe  had  been 
watching  him,  silently  ap- 
praising, weighing  him  up, 
and  always  with  this  day  in 
mind.  And  he  was  abund- 
antly satisfied  with  the  test. 
So  that  was  how  it  stood. 
He  wanted  a  man  who  could 
sail  a  ship,  one  whom  he 
could  trust  —  in  sight  or  out 
of  sight ;  one  who  wouldn't 
talk  either — or  ask  questions; 
one  who  would  simply  take 
his  orders  and  carry  on.  This 
was  to  be  special  service,  and 
secrecy  was  essential.  But  all 
would  be  made  as  clear  aa 
daylight  in  the  end.  He  was 
careful  to  refrain  from  any 
allusion  to  money.  An  offer 
of  a  high  rate  of  pay  Thome 
would  have  converted  into  an 
attempt  at  purchase,  bribery 
inspired  by  something  shady. 
He  was  ripe  enough  for 
adventure,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  freedom  or  self- 
respect.  When  the  time  came 
for  the  selection  of  a  crew, 
Baunoe  discovered  a  task  of 
much  greater  magnitude — one 
that  laid  a  severe  strain  on 
his  discretion  and  experience. 
"Must  have  the  right  stuff," 
he  insisted,  when  Thorne  sug- 
gested that  he  was  being  too 
particular.  "It's  men  that 
count  —  always  as  much  as 
the  ship,  and  many  times  a 
great  deal  more."  All  water- 
rats  and  dock  -  wallopers  he 
stringently  eliminated.  None 
but  salt  -  water  men  would 
satisfy — men  who  could  hand, 
reef  and  steer,  and  heave  the 
lead  —  above  everything  else, 


men  of  the  clipper  breed. 
Beyond  all  this,  however, 
there  was  a  sheaf  of  greater 
happenings,  and  before  they 
left  Hong  -  Kong,  Gilbert 
Thorne  sat  himself  down  on 
the  edge  of  his  bunk  and 
tried  to  count  them  off  on 
his  fingers. 

"Number  One.  The  Old  Man 
takes  me  all  aback  by  fetching 
his  girl  aboard.  And  a  bonnier 
craft  never  set  foot  on  a 
poop,  though  I  can't  make  up 
my  mind  about  the  colour  of 
her  eyes.  There  doesn't  seem 
t'  be  a  word  t'  fit.  But  what 
the  pair  of  them  can  be  up  to 
— it's  as  thick  as  fog.  She's 
as  deeply  dipped  as  he  is  too. 
And  what  she's  going  to  do 
aboard  this  beastly  old  tub  is 
a  puzzler. 

"Number  Two.  The  Old 
Man  has  the  ship  dry-docked, 
and  goes  bang  on  repairs. 
New  masts  and  new  copper 
sheathing.  When  scraping 
would  have  done. 

"Number  Three.  He  plays 
a  couple  of  his  mystery  tricks. 
Has  her  old  yards  refitted,  but 
fetches  a  brand-new  set  on 
board,  and  stows  them  away 
under  canvas.  Big  stuff,  too ; 
he'll  spread  some  sail  on  them, 
I'm  thinking.  But  he  won't 
have  the  hooker  cleaned  up. 
Below  the  water  -  line  new 
copper,  bat  above  the  mark 
—filthy. 

"Number  Four.  He's  des- 
perately keen  on  lying  low 
when  we  get  to  Foo-Choo. 
Wants  me  to  keep  a  stopper 
on  my  jaw  tackle.  Not  a  word 
about  where  the  hooker  comes 
from,  or  how  we  found  her. 
And  nothing  about  her  refit." 
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Then  there  was  the  matter 
of  the  name.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  surprise  of  all.  A 
few  hours  before  they  made 
their  departure  Baunoe  or- 
dered three  of  the  hands  over 
the  side  with  paint  and  brushes, 
and  Thorne,  coming  back  from 
an  errand  on  whioh  he  had 
been  sent  to  the  chandlers, 
discovered  that  the  laidoro  of 
Genoa,  having  become  the 
Dom  Pedro  of  Lima,  had 
again  changed  her  title,  and 
now  in  bold  white  letters 
proclaimed  herself  as 

THE  BACK  NUMBER, 
OF  LIVERPOOL. 

"That's  just  what  she  is," 
he  pronounced  as  he  stepped 
on  board.  "  The  name  fits 
her  to  a  T.  An  out-and-out 
back  number."  His  assurance 
on  the  point  was  disagreeably 
confirmed  when  they  sailed  up 
the  river  at  Foo-Choo,  and  the 
barque  put  down  her  anchor 
on  the  fringe  of  the  tea  fleet. 
Nineteen  ships  were  loading, 
but  only  seven  of  these  were 
fully  qualified  for  a  part  in 
the  great  yearly  race  to 
England,  two  of  the  others 
being  doubtful  and  the  rest 
rank  outsiders.  The  Back 
Number  waa  condemned  by 
contrast.  Thick  -  skinned  as 
most  sailors  though  he  was, 
Thorne  felt  his  cheeks  burn 
with  shame.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  from  all  the  other 
craft  a  ribald  salvo  was  being 
fired.  The  degradation  of  it — 
those  in  their  new  attire,  black 
and  green  and  gold,  trim  and 
neat,  a-shine  from  truck  to 
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water-line,  and  his  own  ship 
an  odious  drab.  How  Baunoe 
could  stand  it  all  was  a  mystery 
— first  the  contrast,  and  after 
that  the  jibes  of  the  coarser - 
fibred  captains,  the  still  more 
trying  sympathy  of  others,  the 
poking  inquisitiveness  of  the 
few  who  scented  a  secret. 
Nothing  appeared  to  make  any 
impression,  however,  and  even 
when  he  might  have  escaped 
from  the  ordeal  the  Old  Man 
refused  to  accept  the  chance. 
Although,  by  great  good  luck, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  finish 
the  stowing  of  the  tea-chests, 
he  doggedly  hung  en  to  his 
anchor  day  after  day,  and  was 
still  there  when  towards  the 
end  of  that  month  of  June  the 
Crusader  put  out  to  sea,  fol- 
lowed on  the  next  tide  by  the 
Dancing  Faun  and  the  Woo 
Sung.  On  the  second  day  the 
fleet  thinned  out  still  more ; 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  the 
Back  Number  lay  in  the  fair- 
way alone,  and  that  night 
John  Baunce,  coming  off  from 
the  shore  by  boat,  sharply 
ordered  the  calling  of  all  hands 
at  dawn.  "There's  a  squad  of 
riggers  coming  aboard,"  he 
added,  and  giving  no  time  for 
question  hurried  away  aft  and 
vanished  down  the  companion. 
Softly  whistling,  the  mate 
watehed  him  go.  "So  that's 
the  game,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
a-t winkle.  "New  sails.  New 
rigging.  New  yards."  A  re- 
fleotive  pause,  and  then, 
"There's  a  streak  of  daylight 
at  last.  He  didn't  want  to  let 
the  other  skippers  see  his  big 
booms.  Isidore — Dom  Pedro — 
Back  Number.  Strikes  me  I'm 
going  to  be  glad  I  shipped  for 
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this   trip.     It   promises    to  be  down    the    river,    and   Laving 

rather  diverting."  reached  the  open  sea,  she  spread 

Four  days  after  the  sailing  of  her  brand  -  new   suit   of   sails. 

the  Crusader  the  barque  towed  But  she  still  carried  her  grime. 


V. 


About  that  voyage  of  the 
Back  Number  from  Foo-Choo 
to  the  Mersey  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  more  surprising 
than  the  way  in  whioh  both 
the  ship  and  her  owner  con- 
founded the  first  impressions 
of  the  orew.  On  the  third 
night  out  it  was  agreed  in  the 
fe'o'sle  that  the  barque  was  a 
"proper  rip,"  and  the  Old  Man 
"a  reg'lar  devil  for  earrying 
on";  while  by  the  time  they 
had  been  at  sea  a  week  Tom 
Carrodus,  the  bosun,  was 
gloomily  predicting  that  if 
Ilauuoe  went  on  outting  off 
corners  as  he  had  started  the 
hooker  would  be  piled  up  hard 
and  fast  on  one  of  the  abound- 
ing reefs  before  she  got  through 
the  China  Sea.  It  was  sheer 
madness — this  was  how  they 
looked  at  it, — an  open  invita- 
tion to  death,  running  through 
this  archipelago  of  reefs,  islets, 
half-tide  recks,  in  the  dark 
too,  often  with  only  a  few  feet 
to  spare  on  either  hand  ;  sweep- 
ing over  shoals  where  the  very 
colour  of  the  water  was  suffi- 
cient to  daunt  the  stoutest 
heart;  sneaking  in  under  the 
land  at  sundown  to  catch  the 
shore  breeze,  going  so  close 
that  again  and  again  every 
man  aboard  gave  the  ship  up 
for  lost.  And  yet,  in  the  hour 
of  their  greatest  peril  they 
were  compelled  to  admire. 
"You'd  think  the  bloomin'  wag- 


gon was  alive,"  said  the  bosun 
one  day  after  a  manoeuvre  of 
extreme  risk.  "What  strikes 
me  about  it  ain't  so  much  that 
the  Old  Man  knows  eggsaotly 
what  she  can  do  as  the  hooker 
kriowin'  what  he  wants  her  t' 
do  and  a-doin'  it.  He'll  make 
her  sit  up  on  her  starn  one  o' 
these  days  an'  wag  her  bow- 
sprit at  the  sun.  An'  the 
knowledgeableness  of  'im  like- 
wise. He  knows  these  waters 
as  well  as  I  knew  Ratoliffe  'Igh- 
way  or  the  Regent's  Road  at 
Liverpool,  an'  so  with  a  bit  o' 
luck  he'll  mebbe  make  his 
landfall." 

Concerning  all  this,  of  course, 
the  log  of  the  Back  Number 
makes  no  revelation ;  it  merely 
records  a  succession  of  "strong 
winds  "  and  "  squalls,"  mentions 
without  boast  the  passing  of 
the  Straits  on  the  twenty-third 
day  out,  and  introduces  those 
stupendous  hours  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  a  bald  statement 
running  to  no  more  than  a 
couple  ef  lines. 

When  Thome  turned  in  the 
ship  was  snoring  along  before 
a  fairly  steady  breeze;  when 
he  awoke  she  was  canted  at  a 
steep  angle  and  his  little  world 
was  filled  with  a  fury  of  sound. 
"  Jove,  but  the  wind  must  have 
got  up."  That  was  his  first 
sleepy  thought,  and  then  he 
bolted  from  his  bunk,  struggled 
into  his  clothes,  and  clamber- 
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ing  up  the  companion  was 
confounded  by  the  revelation. 
He  had  emerged  into  a  realm 
of  terrific  passion  through 
which  this  ship  that  he  had 
condemned  as  "  a  lump  of  bag- 
wash  "  was  driving  with  mag- 
nificent abandon,  her  lee  rail 
awash,  the  slicing  thrust  of 
her  stem  piling  up  the  sea 
athwart  her  hull.  She  was 
travelling  through  a  valley 
which  she  carved  for  herself  as 
she  advanced.  To  a  sailor  all 
this  was  of  course  a  trifle, 
part  of  his  bargain,  one  of  the 
things  he  ships  for  and  be- 
comes inured  to ;  given  a  sound 
vessel  and  plenty  of  sea-room 
there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about.  But  here  there  was 
John  Baunoe  to  reckon  with, 
and  the  mark  of  his  work  over- 
whelmed the  mate  with  appre- 
hension. Down  below,  that 
deafening  cacophony  in  his 
ears,  he  had  accepted  without 
question  a  mental  picture  of 
bare  poles,  or  at  least  poles 
half-stripped  of  their  canvas. 
Though  he  had  not  been  called, 
he  quite  anticipated  that  much. 
Yet  here  was  the  barque  al- 
most as  when  he  turned  in — 
barring  her  mizzen-royal  and 
gaff- topsail,  her  colossal  pyr- 
amid still  outspread.  Baunce 
must  be  mad,  stark  staring 
mad.  Next  thing  he  would 
have  her  dismasted.  He  was 
simply  chucking  their  lives 
away.  His  own  life  too  and 
that  of  Joyce,  his  daughter. 
Hanging  on  to  the  companion- 
hatch  amid  the  welter  of  flying 
scud,  Thome  envisaged  the 
girl  prisoned  in  the  cabin, 
abandoned  to  terror,  maybe  on 
her  knees,  all  hope  gone;  and 


rage  against  her  father  flamed 
up  again  with  force  that  made 
him  ripe  for  mutiny.  And 
then  he  saw  her.  Made  a 
slight  turn  and  beheld  her 
clinging  with  one  hand  to  the 
mizzen-shrouds,  a  life-line  about 
her  waist,  her  eyes  ashine  like 
stars,  lips  parted,  cheeks 
flushed.  Even  her  sou'wester 
was  not  big  enough  to  conceal 
the  signs  of  exultation.  With 
a  cheery  wave  of  the  hand  she 
beckoned  him  to  her,  and  he 
would  fain  have  responded, 
but  in  time  he  remembered  his 
duty,  and  climbing  the  slant- 
ing deck  to  the  captain's  side, 
was  told  that  "  it  had  come  on 
quite  sudden.  Started  to 
blow — "  but  the  wind  nipped 
the  words  and  carried  half 
of  them  away.  "Thought 
wouldn't — call — better  let  you 
sleep.  No  telling — get  more. 
In  luck — looks — going  to  last." 

Baunoe  bent  his  head  to 
catch  the  mate's  response,  and 
bellowed  back  an  indignant 
retort.  "Snug  her  down? — 
What  for?— When— logging 
it  off  like  this.  D'ye  take- 
fool  ?  What's— clipper— built 
for?  No  good  unless — stand 
up — bit  of  a  blow.  This — only 
start.  More  coming.  Lot 
more." 

For  himself,  Thorne  would 
have  let  it  end  at  that,  but 
there  was  that  girl  clinging 
to  the  shrouds,  and  for  her 
sake  he  dared  again.  "What 
about  Miss  Joyce  ?  "  he  yelled, 
and  found  that  not  even  for 
his  girl  was  Baunoe  touched 
by  fear.  "Joyce,"  he  cried 
back.  "Ay,  ay.  Did — ever — 
see  girl  like  her?  Happy  as 
— queen.  Having  time— life. 
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Ought— -been  a  lad."  And 
then,  making  a  trumpet  of  his 
hands,  "  She's  been  on  deck  all 
night.  Wish  you'd  stand-by — 
get  her  down — cabin.  And 
see— breakfast.  What  ?  Oh 
no.  Have  a  bite  up  here." 
As  Thorne  turned  away  to 
oarry  out  his  commission, 
Raunoe  laid  a  detaining  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  "Don't  — 
worry,  my  son,"  he  shouted. 
"Bit  of  clipper  sailing — that's 
all.  I  know  what  —  you're 
thinking.  Bat  you're — wrong. 
Ask  Joyce.  She  knows  — 
father's  name  —  what  men 
called — Old  Fearnought — and 
why.  You're  going  to  see — 
carrying  on." 

All  through  the  hours  of 
daylight  the  barque  was  held 
to  her  course,  tearing  savage- 
ly up  the  short  steep  seas, 
half  burying  herself  in  the 
downward  plunge,  the  boom 
of  thunder  in  her  canvas,  the 
shrilling  of  a  devils'  chorus 
in  the  tautened  strings  of 
her  cordage.  Throughout  the 
night,  too,  she  bored  ahead  into 
the  profundity  of  that  frantic 
abyss.  All  through  the  second 
day  also,  on  and  on  and  on, 
and  so  she  swept  into  the  core 
of  that  terrific  third  when  the 
hurricane  altered  its  method 
of  attack.  It  was  a  little 
after  the  passing  of  the  night, 
black  as  a  wolf's  throat,  into 
the  dismal  grey  of  a  sunless 
dawn,  that  Thorne  first  be- 
came conscious  of  a  difference 
in  the  wind.  Not  that  its 
violence  could  be  said  to  have 
relaxed,  but  its  steadiness  was 
no  longer  sustained,  the  vio- 
lent drive  was  exchanged  for 
the  still  more  violent  gust. 


"It's     going     to     change    its 
course,"  he   thought,   "and   if 
it   does,   God  help   us.     She'll 
turn  turtle."     He  fancied  that 
Raunoe     was     different     also, 
keener,    screwed    up    to    meet 
a   new   challenge,   and    so    he 
braced  himself  for  the  call  for 
which     he     had     really     been 
waiting   ever   since   he   thrust 
his    head   through   the    cabin- 
oompaniou     three    days     ago. 
But  the  waiting  was  not  over 
yet,  not  for  ever  so  long — not 
until    noon    when    the    wind 
suddenly  whipped  about,  and 
then  the  voice  of  the  captain 
crashed  into  the   tumult,  and 
Thorne    rushed    headlong    to 
the  main  deck.     As  he  cleared 
the  poop  he  felt  the  ship  heel 
over,    heard    a    scream,    "My 
God,  she's  going,"  saw  the  sea 
sheer  aloft,  a  gigantic  curling 
wall,  solid  and  green  right  up 
to   its   creamy   crest,  saw  the 
main-yard  stab  the  wall  with 
its   tip,  and  then   was   buried 
in   the    flood    as   the    monster 
thundered    down    upon    them. 
"  She's     gone,"     he     thought. 
"  Clean  over."     But  the  barque 
with  a  sullen  roll  shook  her- 
self free,  and  there  was  Thorne 
battling  through  it  waist-deep, 
heading  for  the  halliards,  and 
bellowing  a  torrent  of  orders 
to  men  unwilling  to  obey.    For 
the   Old  Man  had  carried  on 
too  long;  that  was  the  belief 
of     every     one     aboard,     his 
daring    had    killed    their   last 
shred  of  confidence;   better   a 
place  on  the  solid  deck  as  long 
as   it  floated    than   be   hurled 
from    the    yards    like    pellets 
from  a  catapult.     Aloft  there 
was  no  foothold,  no  grip,  no 
chance.    Nothing  at  all.    Only 
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to  fling  themselves  on  to  the 
foot-ropea,  battle  for  a  few 
seconds  with  those  canvas 
giants,  flapping,  cracking, 
bone  -  breaking,  man  -  killing 
devils,  and  then — go.  Until 
the  testing  moment  they  had 
probably  never  given  a  thought 
to  the  price  demanded  of  them, 
and  so  to  the  call  of  "All 
hands ! "  they  streamed  at 
desperate  hazard  along  the 
deck.  Then  one  heart  fal- 
tered and  the  mischief  was 
done.  Hesitation  proved  con- 
tagious. Routing  authority, 
breaking  down  their  traditional 
loyalty,  it  made  each  man  a 
law  unto  himself.  They  were 
brave  men  too,  but  even  the 
highest  courage  demands,  if 
not  a  chance  for  itself,  at  any 
rate  the  chance  of  success  as 
the  reward  of  sacrifice;  and 
they  were  being  asked  to  throw 
their  lives  away  without  the 
gain  of  any  end.  The  ship  was 
doomed.  On  her  beam -ends 
already.  Nothing  eould  save 
her.  They  would  not  go  aloft. 
Now,  rebellion  becoming 
articulate,  they  bellowed  their 
defiance  aloud,  each  in  his  own 
way,  with  his  own  impreca- 
tions. The  mate  might  kill 
them  if  he  liked.  And  that, 
it  looked  as  though  Thome 
was  bent  on  doing.  Rage  took 
possession  of  him ;  murder, 
the  spirit  that  wipes  out  the 
life  of  a  man  as  lightly  as  that 
of  a  fly.  At  that  instant  he 
had  a  vision  of  Joyce,  only  a 
few  yards  from  him,  lashed 
to  the  mizzen-shrouds.  Joyce 
made  for  life,  and  doomed  by 
these  craven  fools  to  death. 
His  sense  of  impotence  shat- 
tered his  self-control;  with  a 


salvo  of  searing  curses  he 
leaped  into  their  midst,  his 
arm  shot  out,  a  man  pitched 
down  the  deck  into  the  wash 
of  the  lee- scuppers.  A  second 
he  kicked  away  from  his  grip 
on  a  life-line,  on  all  within 
reach  he  showered  a  tempest 
of  blows,  his  arms  swinging 
like  flails.  But  still  they  held 
to  their  rebellion.  Here  indeed 
was  Force,  but  impressionless, 
barren  of  the  personality  that 
commands.  That  higher  power 
was  not  upon  the  deck  but  on 
the  poop.  And  in  time  it 
spoke,  in  time  to  rescue  those 
precious  seconds  from  irre- 
trievable loss.  Like  a  trumpet 
call  it  rose  above  the  clamour 
of  wind  and  sea  and  maddened 
men — 

"Aloft-— you  dogs!  Aloft! 
Up  with  you  —  every  man  ! 
D'ye  hear?" 

And  sweeping  about  they 
discovered  John  Raunce  by 
the  break  of  the  poop,  his 
sou'wester  pushed  back,  right 
arm  extended,  a  revolver  cov- 
ering them.  Again  he  bel- 
lowed, "Aloft  —  you  swabs! 

One "      That   first  threat 

was  also  the  last.  His  con- 
quest was  instantaneous.  Yield- 
ing everything  they  sprang 
into  the  shrouds,  hand  over 
hand  they  stormed  the  heights 
of  that  appalling  region  they 
had  refused  to  face,  their 
surrender  not  that  of  one 
type  of  fear  vanquished  by  a 
greater,  but  of  Fear  submitting 
to  Force,  spiritual  force  con- 
quering brute  materialism. 
Their  submission  was  complete 
too,  not  a  man  held  back. 
As  the  watch  tailed  on  to  the 
braces,  confusion  again  ran 
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riot,  but  ifc  was  confusion  lead-  "  That's  what  the  old  hooker's 

ing  to  an  ordered    end.     The  done,"  he  said  with  abounding 

end    was     long     in    declaring  content,   "when  some   of   you 

itself.       Pinned   down    in   the  thought   she   was   booked    for 

trough,   it    seemed   as   if    the  Kingdom  Come.     Three  hun- 

barque    had    verily    lost     her  dred  and  twenty-five  knots  the 

chance,  that  no  human  agency  first  day,   three  hundred   and 

could    liberate    her    from    the  seventy  the  second,  and  then, 

double  grip  of  wind  and  sea.  for  a  slap-bang  wind-up,  four 

But  Force  was  dominant  still,  hundred  and   twelve.      Better 

brain  and  valiant  labour  pitted  than   the  best.      You'd   never 

against     unreasoning     might,  have  thought  it  of  her  when 

From  the  poop  John  Baunoe  we    picked     her    up    in    the 

worked  his  ship  with  all  the  Pacific — eh?     But  then  ships 

subtlety  which  had  given  him  are  much  like  folks — you  should 

fame ;  aloft  the  crew  wrestled  never    judge   either    by   what 

with    those    colossal    coils    of  they    wear.      Not,"    he     hesi- 

oanvas,  fingers  bleeding,  sense  tated     a     moment,     his     eyes 

throttled,    choking,     gasping,  twinkling,    "that  I'm  against 

the   labour   of    half   an    hour  dress  in  its  proper  place,  and 

undone    in    a    second;    down  I    don't    see    why     the    boat 

below  also  their  comrades  toiled  shouldn't     have    her    reward, 

in  a  welter  of  broken  sea,  up  She's  out   to   win  two  things 

to  the  waist,  to  the  neck.    Nor  this  voyage,  and,  for  a  start, 

did  any  man  labour  in  vain.  I  reckon  she's  won  a  coat  of 

Perceptibly   at   last    the  ship  paint.       So,     as     soon's     the 

responded,    slowly    she    rose,  weather  moderates,  we'll  touch 

defiantly    shook    herself    free,  her   up.      Let   me   see,   Joyce. 

Six  hours  after  Gilbert  Thome  What  is  it  ?     Hull  black,  with 

predicted  her  doom  the  Back  dummy     ports     and     a     gold 

Number  was    scudding    along  stripe;      lower     masts      oak- 

under  lower  topsails.  grained     and      upper      masts 

But  salvation  was  only  one  white;   bulwark  panels  white, 

of  the  ends  achieved.     Across  with    a    green    stencil;     and 

the  face  of  the  world  in  those  deck  -  houses  and  all  the  rest 

three  days  of  flight  the  barque  to  match.      That's  the  ticket, 

had  furrowed  a  line  1107  knots  my    lassie  —  isn't    it?      Good 

in  length,  and,  when  he  had  Lord !       Four     hundred     and 

pricked  off  the  course  on  the  twelve  knots  in  a  day !    What 

chart,     Baunoe     called     upon  no  other   ship  has  ever   done. 

Joyce  and  the  mate  to  behold  She's     earned    all    the    paint 

the  fruit  of  conquest.  afloat." 


VI. 

Great  is  the  transforming  Brisbane  it  produced  a  marine 
power  of  paint.  Oat  of  the  dandy.  By  the  time  they 
dissolute  derelict  picked  up  at  rounded  the  Cape  the  ship 
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had  ceased  to  be  a  drab:  she 
swept  past  St  Helena's  sombre 
front  tricked  out  in  glorified 
patchwork,  and  she  raised 
the  Lizard  Light  in  queenly 
apparel.  Her  class  she  plainly 
declared  to  those  with  eyes  to 
see.  At  any  rate  Captain  Peter 
Snell,  of  the  Liverpool  tug 
Crowing  Cock,  had  no  doubt 
on  the  matter  when  she  hove 
in  sight  off  the  Tuskar.  At 
the  end  of  a  night's  cruising 
"on  spec,"  he  picked  her  up 
an  hour  after  sunrise,  her 
hull  burnished  by  the  flood  of 
light  to  the  sheen  of  beaten 
copper,  her  sails  as  webs  of 
ivory. 

"Well,  I'm  blest!"  he 
gasped,  and,  slipping  abaft 
the  funnel,  he  called  on  the 
engineer  to  "look  what's 
oomin',  Tom  !  A  prize  packet. 
One  of  the  tea- boats.  We're 
in  luck.  She'll  be  ready  t' 
take  steam  without  barging  a 
lot  about  the  price." 

Screening  off  the  sun  with 
his  hands  he  closely  scrutinised 
the  barque.  "Can't  christen 
her,"  he  growled,  and  reached 
for  his  glasses,  whereupon  con- 
fusion gripped  him.  "Here's 
a  rum  streak.  Clipper  I've 
never  heard  of.  Back  Number. 
And  flying  a  house-flag  I've 
never  sighted  afore,  As  deli- 
cate as  a  lady's  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Looks  like  a  bit  o' 
woman's  work.  White,  with 
a  blue  edge,  and  if  it  isn't 
made  o'  silk  I'll  eat  the  timber- 
head.  Back  Number.  Which 
is  what  she  doesn't  look. 
Though  she  does  happen  t' 
be  wooden  -  built.  Anyhow, 
that's  not  the  point.  What 
matters  is  putting  a  line 


aboard  before  some  other 
swab  nips  along.  She's  not 
likely  t'  want  steam  at  pres- 
ent ;  but  this  wind  isn't  going 
to  hold,  and  she'll  be  glad  of 
a  rope  before  she's  athwart 
Point  Lynas.  So  we'll  put 
about  and  go  easy  till  she 
overhauls  us."  And  then,  as 
the  mate  joined  him  on  the 
bridge,  "Can't  make  her  out 
nohow,  Steve.  There's  some- 
thing about  her  I  ought  to  re- 
member, and  yet — Back  Number 
— never  heard  tell  of  such  a 
craft.  Such  a  daft  name  too ! 
No  manner  of  sense  in  it." 

Assured  that  as  long  as  the 
wind  held,  any  offer  of  service 
would  be  rejected,  he  planned 
to  let  the  barque  go  ahead  and 
himself  follow  in  her  wake; 
but  the  impetuous  wayfarer 
desired  his  conversation  as 
well  as  his  company — a  flutter 
of  signal-flags  said  so — and 
almost  before  she  got  within 
hail  a  strident  voice  clamoured 
for  news. 

"  Tug  ahoy  I  When  did  you 
leave  Liverpool  ?  " 

"Came  out  on  last  night's 
tide,  sir." 

"Any  news  of  the  tea- 
boats?" 

It  was  a  tall  man  with  a 
lean  frame  who  asked  the 
question,  and  his  eagerness 
for  the  answer  was  betrayed 
by  the  way  he  stretched  over 
the  rail,  hand  to  ear. 

"Not  a  word,  sir.  Don't 
think  they're  expected  just 
yet."  A  pause,  and  then : 
"Do  you  happen  to  be  tea, 
sir?" 

"We  are,  my  son."  Trium- 
phantly the  declaration  rang 
across  the  intervening  strip  of 
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water-flood.  "  And  glory-be, 
we've  done  it.  Eighty -seven 
days  from  Foo-Choo!  Broke 
the  record  and  licked  the  lot." 

Eighty-seven  days.  Licked 
the  lot.  Every  man  aboard 
the  tug  pounced  upon  the 
words  and  echoed  them  in 
reverential  wonder.  But  ere 
they  had  time  to  raise  a  cheer 
they  beheld  that  girl  on  the 
poop  throw  her  arms  around 
the  captain's  neck  and  the 
mate  grip  him  by  the  hand, 
though  the  Crowing  Cock  was 
too  far  away  for  them  to  catch 
Thome's  naive  avowal,  "Well, 
I  don't  rightly  know  what  it's 
all  about,  sir,  but  I'm  mighty 
glad  whatever  it  is."  As  for 
Raunoe  he  was  stricken  dumb. 
This  was  the  supreme  hour  of 
his  life,  and  therefore  beyond 
speech.  Abruptly  he  turned 
and  walked  away  aft,  but 
swiftly  that  strength  of  will 
which  had  carried  him  through 
so  many  vicissitudes  mastered 
emotion,  and  back  he  went  to 
the  rail  with  another  call — 

"You  don't  seem  to  know 
me,  Peter  Snell." 

It  was  an  illuminating  chal- 
lenge. It  roused  the  tug-boat 
skipper  to  a  fling  of  the  arms 
and  a  shout  of  exultation. 
"Dash  my  dead-lights  if  it 
isn't  Old  Fearnought.  The 
Old  Man  himself.  Did  ye 
hear,  boys?"  This  to  his 
crew.  "  Old  Fearnought.  Him 
what  got  fired  for  growing 
old.  And  now  he  comes  spank- 
ing home  again  with  a  fresh 
record.  Eighty  -  seven  days 
from  Foo-Choo.  And  licked  the 
bloomin'  pack.  Those  crack 
noo  ships  among  'em.  Oh, 
boys,  but  this  is  mighty." 


So  mighty  indeed  that  his 
tug  must  acclaim  it  in  the 
tug's  own  fashion,  and  there 
and  then  he  plucked  at  the 
syren- cord  and  the  Crowing 
Cock  screamed  a  raucous  cook- 
a -doodle -d«  into  the  waste 
places  of  the  sea.  His  men 
also  lifted  up  their  voices  in 
a  lusty  shout,  and  the  crew 
of  the  Back  Number  hung 
upon  the  rail  and  acknow- 
ledged the  cheer  with  one  of 
deeper  volume. 

But  the  appetite  of  Captain 
Peter  Snell  was  merely  whet- 
ted. He  wanted  more.  For 
five  minutes  he  gave  his  eyes 
a  spell  of  desperately  hard  work 
and  then  through  his  mega- 
phone he  hailed  again. 
"  Cap'n  Raunoe,  ahoy  !  Where 
did  you  happen  t'  pick  up 
your  noo  command.  Can't 
call  her  t'  mind." 

"I  picked  her  up  in  the 
Pacific.  She  was  called  the 
Dom  Pedro  and  she  hoisted 
the  Peruvian  flag.  Before  that 
she  was  the  IMoro,  sailing 
under  Italian  colours." 

"And  what  flag  might  she 
have  sailed  under  before 
that  ? " 

"Under  the  best  flag  of  all, 
Peter  Snell,"  John  Raunce 
roared  back,  and  he  rounded 
it  all  off  with  a  command  to 
the  mate.  "It's  time  for  the 
paint  brushes  again,"  he  said. 
"  Those  damned  letters.  We'll 
have  them  wiped  out.  There's 
only  one  name  for  the  boat 
now.  She's  won  it  back  again. 
FEARNO  UGHT  of  LIVERPOOL. 
And  tell  the  boys  to  paint  it 
well." 

So,  with  her  name  restored, 
the  famous  old  clipper  rounded 
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the  north-west  Lightship  in 
the  wake  of  the  tug.  But 
without  ostentation,  as  became 
a  ship  of  her  repute.  This 
being  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Peter  Snell,  against 
whom  John  Raunoe  had 
threatened  all  manner  of 
penalties  if  he  so  much  as  laid 
a  finger  on  his  syren  -  cord. 
As  sedately  as  in  the  old  days 
she  slipped  up  to  the  Sloyne, 
and  having  put  down  his 
anchor  off  the  Salthouse  Dock 
and  obtained  his  bill  of  health, 
the  captain  was  rowed  ashore, 
and  at  once  betook  himself  to 
Silver  Alley  to  report  his 
arrival  at  Dougal's.  "Must 
have  everything  done  ship- 
shape," he  explained  to  Joyce. 
And  even  as  he  had  been 
hailed  between  the  Tuskar 
and  Point  Lynas,  so  now  was 
he  greeted  again. 

"Why,  if  it  isn't  old  Fear- 
nought ! " 

Cheerily  also  they  made 
him  welcome,  and  begged  for 
news  of  his  wanderings  and 
the  manner  of  his  arrival. 
But  when,  in  a  voice  that 
rigidly  suppressed  the  ring  of 
exultation,  he  proclaimed  his 
triumph,  a  sense  of  deep  awe 
fell  upon  them,  and  they  re- 
garded him  almost  as  one 
returned  from  the  dead. 

"Oh,  I've  come  home  just 
as  I  used  to  do.  Ship's  lying 
in  the  river.  Left  Foo-Choo 
three  days  after  the  crowd. 
Made  the  passage  in  eighty- 
seven  days,  port  to  port.  You 
wouldn't  see  me  reported,  for 
I  made  my  departure  aboard 
a  disgraceful  old  slut  called 


the  Back  Number.  Only  it 
happens  that  on  the  way  she 
found  her  proper  name  again. 
It's  the  one  she  passed  on  to 
me  when  we  were  both  a  bit 
younger." 

Afterwards,  astonishment 
having  spent  itself,  they 
clamoured  for  details,  and 
Eaunoe  filled  in  a  few  of  the 
blanks.  There  was  nothing 
to  fuss  about,  he  protested. 
Once  he  had  found  his  ship 
the  rest  was  plain  sailing. 
Secrecy  was  the  most  awkward 
part  of  the  business,  epeoially 
when  it  came  to  getting  a 
cargo,  but  even  that  was  fixed 
up  all  right,  thanks  to  his  old 
friend  Donaldson,  the  teaman 
at  Foo  -  Choo,  the  only  one 
who  shared  the  secret  with 
Joyce.  For  the  rest  Thome 
worked  it  finely  —  without 
asking  questions — and  no  one 
ever  suspected  his  old  wooden 
draggle  -  tail.  Wood  !  That 
was  part  of  the  explanation. 
Good  honest  teak.  None  of 
your  new-fangled  iron  boxes. 
And  there  was  nothing  more. 
He  had  cleared  his  name,  re- 
gained his  rank — the  proof  was 
swinging  to  an  anchor  in  the 
river.  Docking  next  tide. 

"And  after  that,"  Andrew 
Dougal  slyly  insinuated,  "  I 
s'pose  you'll  be  trying  to 
knock  a  few  more  hours  off 
the  passage." 

But  Kaunce  shook  his  head. 
"I'll  leave  that  to  others,"  he 
said.  "Think  I'll  give  Joyce 
and  Gilbert  Thome  a  chance. 
The  old  Fearnought  '11  make 
an  Al  wedding  present." 
OSWALD  WILDRIDGE. 
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THE  squadron  leader  looked 
across  the  level  valley  of  the 
Sbruma,  and  pointed  out  the 
direction  in  which  he  wished 
the  patrol  to  go.  "  And  be 
back  about  1.30,"  he  added. 

M glanoed  at  the  map  and 

murmured  to  himself  "Demir 
Hissar,"  without  troubling  to 
calculate  the  distance.  They 
were  olose  beside  the  river. 
It  would  not  take  long  to  cross 
the  level  expanse  of  plain, 
studded  with  villages,  but  de- 
void of  trees,  which  stretched 
across  to  the  mountains  on  the 
other  side — a  minor  Holland  set 
beneath  a  mimic  Switzerland. 
And  onoe  he  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  he  could 
follow  the  railway  line  to 
Demir  Hissar. 

They  trotted  along  the  road 
towards  the  wooden  bridge 
which  spanned  the  river.  En- 
joying, as  it  did,  the  monopoly 
of  being  the  only  metalled  road 
in  Eastern  Macedonia,  it  pos- 
sessed the  great  advantage  of 
being  clear  and  unmistakable, 
albeit  rough.  For  Macedonia 
ia  a  roadless  land.  Bough 
tracks,  which  sudden  thunder- 
storms soon  convert  into  tor- 
rents, serve  to  connect  the 
villages.  Those  who  must 
travel  do  so  on  foot,  or  perched 
insecurely  en  the  backs  of 
diminutive  donkeys.  And  the 
track  wanders  hither  and 
thither,  according  to  the  in- 
dividual caprice  of  the  donkey. 
Thus  a  track  which  begins 
as  a  clearly  marked  path  re- 
solves itself  at  points  of  diffi- 
culty into  a  network  of  paths, 


and  offers  a  choice  embar- 
rassing in  its  variety. 

The  bridge  across  the 
Struma  was  a  simple,  solid, 
wooden  structure.  Through- 
out its  length  it  was  decorated 
at  every  yard  or  two  with  the 
blue-and-white  flag  of  Greeee. 

"  The  Greeks  seem  to  be 
very  proud  of  their  bridge," 
remarked  the  officer  of  the 
patrol  to  the  interpreter  officer 
riding  beside  him. 

"  Apparently,"  replied  the 
latter,  "But  perhaps  it's  just 
by  way  of  celebrating  Easter. 
In  any  case,  they've  not  got 
much  to  be  proud  of,  for  the 
Turks  built  it." 

At  the  farther  end  of  the 
bridge  was  a  small  guard- 
house, in  which  lived  a  Greek 
officer  and  a  guard  of  seme 
twenty  Greek  soldiers.  As 
they  approached,  the  Greek 
officer  stepped  into  the  road, 
saluted,  and  began  to  speak 
in  Greek. 

"What  does  he  want?" 

asked  M .  "Says  he  has 

orders  to  stop  all  traffic? 
Oh,  that's  absurd.  Tell  him 
I'm  taking  a  patrol  across,  and 
that  I've  got  to  go  through." 

Further  conversation  in 
Greek.  "He  says  he's  very 
sorry,  and  is  quite  polite  about 
it;  but  we  can't  go  through 
without  orders,"  announced  the 
interpreter  officer. 

"  Very  well,  then.  I'm  going 
through  in  spite  of  him." 

The  unfortunate  Greek  offi- 
cer, much  perturbed,  begged 
for  time  to  get  instructions  by 
telephone  from  Seres. 
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"I'll  give  him  five  minutes 
to  get  through  to  Seres." 

For  the  next  few  minutes 
the  guard-house  resounded  with 
the  ringing  of  telephone  bells 
and  frantio  cries  of  "  Allo ! 
Xeres!  Allo!  Xeres!"  But 
Seres  turned  a  deaf  ear,  main- 
taining an  attitude  of  Olympic 
aloofness :  and  the  man  on  the 
spot  was  left  to  face  the  situa- 
tion without  the  aid  of  higher 
authority.  Heated  and  out  of 
breath,  he  emerged  at  the  end 
of  the  five  minutes.  And  the 
Gordian  knot  was  out  by  his 
plaintive  realisation  of  the 
impossibility  of  hindering  the 
passage  of  seven  British 
troopers  with  a  guard  of 
twenty  Greeks.  "If  you  insist 
on  going  through,  I  oannot 
stop  you,"  he  said,  with  a 
pathetic  gesture  of  helpless- 
ness. 

The  patrol  went  on,  and  soon 
realised  the  impossibility  of 
reaching  Demir  Hissar.  The 
curious  clearness  of  the  hills 
hemming  in  the  wide  valley 
had  falsified  their  ideas  of  dis- 
tance. And  by  the  time  they 
had  crossed  the  fast -drying 
marshland  and  threaded  their 
way  between  high  fields  ef 
grain  to  the  railway  it  was 
time  to  return.  At  the  bridge 
stood  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
relief  written  plain  upon  his 
features.  For  "  Xeres  "  had  at 
last  awoken  from  its  telephonic 
slumber.  And  even  honour 
was  satisfied  by  a  certificate, 
smilingly  written  by  the  patrol 
leader,  to  assure  all  and  sundry 
that  he  had  "  forced  a  passage 
across  the  bridge." 

The  squadron  lay  encamped 
upon  a  small  sandy  common 


beside  a  stream,  rapidly  dwind- 
ling as  the  heat  increased,  which 
crossed  the  road  and  lost  itself 
among  the  marshes  beside  the 
larger  river.  In  the  coolness 
of  early  morning  the  cattle 
of  the  village  straggled  slowly 
down  the  stream  to  pasture  in 
the  marshes,  returning  again 
as  evening  fell  and  the  sun 
dipped  behind  the  high  hills  to 
the  west.  The  first  rays  of 
morning  found  the  peasant 
families  at  work  in  the  fields, 
anxious  to  get  their  tobacco 
planted  before  the  heat  of  the 
day.  In  a  courtyard  at  the 
end  of  the  village  lived  the 
company  of  Greek  soldiers 
which  found  the  guard  upon 
the  bridge ;  and  now  and  then 
strange  picturesque  individuals, 
clad  in  the  short  white  kilt,  the 
falling  tasselled  cap,  and  the 
curly-toed  shoes  of  the  royal 
bodyguard,  passed  the  eamp  on 
their  way  to  or  from  the  bar- 
racks. 

One  day  the  major  announced 
to  a  startled  mess  that  he  had 
invited  two  of  the  Greek  officers 
to  dinner.  At  the  hour  ap- 
pointed came  the  stout  Officer 
Commanding,  and  a  thin,  black- 
browed,  dark-visaged  lieuten- 
ant, whose  very  appearance 
confirmed  the  statement  that 
he  had  been  the  leader  of  a 
Greek  "comitadji"  during  the 
last  Balkan  war.  The  conver- 
sation— like  the  seating  accom- 
modation in  the  bell-tent  which 
served  as  mess  -  room  —  was 
limited,  for  the  interpreter 
officer  alone  knew  the  language. 
But  he  performed  prodigies  of 
rapid  translation,  exercising  all 
his  talents  to  overcome  the 
modestreserve  of  the  ex-guerilla 
leader.  Eventually  the  polite 
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taciturnity  of  that  grim  officer 
succumbed  to  the  cheering 
influence  of  the  port,  which — 
distrusting  whisky  —  he  had 
been  led  into  drinking  when 
offered  under  the  simple  gene- 
ric description  of  "  wine." 
And  he  spoke  simply  and 
unaffectedly  of  violent  deeds 
done  in  a  lawless  land  by 
his  band  of  irregulars.  The 
evening  ended,  as  the  cere- 
monial politeness  of  the  guests 
showed  that  it  must  end,  in 
solemn  toasts,  drunk  in  a  pos- 
ture as  nearly  erect  as  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  bell-tent 
would  allow,  to  the  health  of 
the  Greek  and  the  allied  nations, 
and  to  the  success  of  the  war — 
a  phrase  sufficiently  ambiguous 
to  enlist  the  whole  -  hearted 
sympathy  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  Then,  with  a  clicking 
of  heels  and  stiff  salute,  the 
guests  departed,  after  having 
accepted  an  invitation  for  two 
of  their  number  to  come  to 
dinner  next  Tuesday  evening. 

Like  international  law,  which 
has  been  described  as  "law 
which  is  not  law,"  the 
Greek  nation  is  not  a  nation, 
but  a  collection  of  cosmopol- 
itans. And,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, their  cosmopolitanism 
has  taught  them  that  polite- 
ness is  the  best  policy.  So  the 
officers  of  the  squadron  received 
a  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
the  festivities  about  to  take 
place  on  Easter  Sunday.  And 
on  Sunday  afternoon  three 
somewhat  apathetic  officers 
roused  themselves  from  the 
lethargy  induced  by  the  un- 
seasonable heat,  and  strolled 
across  to  "assist"  at  the 
culmination  of  the  three-days' 
revels.  In  an  open  space 


beside  a  large  tree  there  were 
booths  formed  of  branches  for 
the    Greek    officers    and    the 
headmen  of  the  village.     The 
Greek   private   had   contented 
himself  with    seating    accom- 
modation formed  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  digging  a  trench 
to   contain   his   feet.      In   one 
of     the     booths,     graced     by 
the    presence    of    the    village 
headmen,      whose      somnolent 
hilarity   testified    at    once    to 
the  arrival  of  the  guests  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
festivities,  and  to  the  fact  that 
temperance    drinks   were    not 
"de  rigueur,"   stood   a  richly 
iced  cake,  cunningly  coloured 
and  fashioned  into  the  semb- 
lance of  a  miniature  tree-trunk. 
Tumblers   of   wine   were    pro- 
duced,  and    the    fate    of    the 
cake,    suspended    by    the    im- 
polite tardiness  of  the  guests' 
arrival,  was   sealed.     Suitable 
toasts  could  not,  of  course,  be 
omitted.      But    conversational 
difficulties    were    conveniently 
avoided  by  the  fact  that  the 
increasing  conviviality  of  the 
headmen  was  accompanied  by 
a  desire   for  song  which  ren- 
dered all  conversation  impos- 
sible.     So    the    singers    were 
left   to   continue    without    in- 
terruption,  whilst   the   Greek 
officers,      shirt  -  sleeved      and 
strenuous,  resumed  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  dances  taking 
place  in  the  shade  of  the  wide- 
spreading    tree.      Apparently, 
during     the     celebration      of 
Easter,  discipline  in  the  Greek 
Army  is  relaxed.     Officers  and 
men  mix  freely,  and  treat  one 
another  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
i  ty .    The  private  sold  ier ,  giving 
the  final  lick  to  his  new-rolled 
cigarette,  demands  and  obtains 
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from  his  company  commander 
the  momentary  loan  of  a 
lighted  cigarette,  in  order  to 
practice  that  national  economy 
of  matches  which  never  fails 
to  strike  the  new-oomer.  Men 
and  officers  join  hands  in  the 
circle  of  bhe  dance — an  incom- 
plete circle,  swaying  to  and 
from  the  centre  with  a  quaint 
irregular  step,  but  moving  ever 
round  the  solitary  figure  in  the 
centre  which  discourses  a  weird 
wild  music  upon  an  embryo 
bagpipe.  The  dance  is  led  by 
an  energetic  officer,  handker- 
chief in  hand,  whose  agility 
is  equalled  only  by  the  in- 
genuity of  his  steps,  and  whose 
determination  to  outshine  him- 
self on  this  occasion  brings  him 
to  the  verge  of  collapse.  Some 
distance  away,  on  a  carpet  of 
grass  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  dry  stream-bed,  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  village,  dressed 
in  their  gayest  clothes  em- 
broidered with  colours,  and 
tricked  out  with  coloured 
handkerchiefs  as  head-dresses, 
danced  the  self -same  dance 
with  less  energy  but  greater 
grace. 

Tuesday  morning  dawned 
cloudless  after  a  thunderstorm, 
which  during  the  night  had 
swollen  the  waters  of  the  little 
stream  beside  the  camp.  On 
the  farther  bank,  seeking  a 
crossing  dry-shod,  wandered 
a  blue-uaiformed  French  officer. 
Explanations  shouted  across 
the  stream  were  unintelligible. 
Once  he  had  been  ferried  across 
on  horseback,  however,  it  be- 
came clear  that  he  wished  to 
get  into  "immediate  tele- 

fraphio  communication"  with 
alonique,     having     news     of 
importance  to  communicate  as 


a  result  of  his  visit  that 
morning  to  Seres  with  the 
convoy  of  French  lorries  which 
carried  provisions  to  the  Greek 
population.  So  a  telegram 
was  written  and  despatched. 
Within  an  hour  or  two  came 
orders  to  the  squadron.  "It 
is  reported  that  the  German 
Consul  from  Drama  is  in  Seres. 
He  leaves  by  the  two  o'clock 
train.  Arrange  to  have  him 
arrested.  Avoid  trouble  with 
the  Greeks.  ..."  There  was 
no  time  to  lose  in  considering 
plans  of  campaign,  for  the 
railway  from  Seres  to  Drama 
lay  many  miles  away  across 
the  unending  plain.  Moreover, 
if  the  Consul  was  to  be 
arrested  without  opposition 
from  the  Greeks,  to  enter  Seres 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  only 
one  plan  remained — to  hold  up 
the  train  after  it  had  left 
Seres.  So  a  troop  was  hastily 
saddled  and  sent  off  under  an 
officer,  whose  South  American 
experience  presumably  fitted 
him  for  deeds  of  high-handed 
lawlessness.  By  dint  of  hard 
riding  they  arrived  at  the 
chosen  point  on  the  railway 
line  in  time  to  fell  a  log  across 
the  line,  send  one  man  forward 
to  flag  the  train,  and  post  the 
remainder  in  suitable  positions 
before  the  arrival  of  the  train. 
The  train  came,  and  dutifully 
stopped.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  the  Consul, 
travelling  in  a  first-class  car- 
riage full  of  Greek  officers. 
But  the  presence  of  the  Greek 
officers,  supported  by  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  proved  an 
unlooked-for  obstacle,  in  view 
of  their  loudly  professed  friend- 
ship for  their  bosom  friend  the 
Consul.  In  fact,  one  and  all 
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drew  swords  and  brandished 
revolvers,  protesting  vehem- 
ently that  they  would  lay 
down  their  lives — nay  even,  if 
necessary,  commit  suicide  — 
rather  than  permit  the  arrest 
to  take  place.  Excitement  and 
loquacity  reigned  supreme. 
Threats,  blandishments,  and 
bluff  succeeded  interminable 
argument,  which  dragged  on 
far  into  the  afternoon.  The 
Greek  soldiers  were  lined  up, 
their  rifles  loaded,  ready  to  fire 
if  the  attempted  arrest  were 
carried  out.  Finally  the  troop 
leader  explained  to  the  senior 
officer  that  his  orders  were  to 
make  the  arrest,  but  on  no 
account  to  fire  on  the  Greeks : 
that  the  troopers,  if  fired  on, 
would  not  return  the  fire  :  and 
that  if  the  Greeks  should  carry 
out  their  threat — with  or  with- 
out orders — the  sole  responsi- 
bility would  rest  on  his  head, 
as  being  the  senior  Greek 
officer  present.  And  whilst 
that  officer  was  pondering  this 
new  aspect  of  the  position, 
the  Consul  and  his  trembling 
"  oavass "  (servant)  were 
speedily  removed. 

Late  in  the  evening  the 
jaded  troop  rode  into  camp, 
triumphantly  bringing  their 
two  saddle  -  weary  prisoners, 
whom  darkness  had  enabled 
them  to  smuggle  without 
question  past  the  Greek  guard 
on  the  bridge.  Two  armoured 
oars  were  in  readiness  to  take 
them  at  once  to  Salonique, 
there  to  be  placed  in  the  safe 
custody  of  one  of  His  Majesty's 
ships. 

Some  time  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Consul  a  sudden 
idea  occurred  to  some  one. 


"I'd  quite  forgotten  that  it's 
Tuesday  night.  This  is  the 
evening  we  asked  those  Greeks 
to  dinner." 

"Well,it's  just  as  well  they've 
stayed  away,"  said  another. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  pro- 
tested the  junior  subaltern, 
whose  chief  characteristic  is 
simplicity  and  childlike  faith. 
"  They  seem  a  very  decent 
crowd.  I'm  sure  they're  not 
pro-Germans." 

The  second  -  in  -  command 
muttered,  as  if  to  himself, 
"Timeo  Danaos  .  .  ."  and 
refused  to  complete  the  quota- 
tion in  answer  to  the  expected 
query  from  the  junior  subaltern. 

On  the  following  morning 
the  officer  in  command  ©f  the 
Greek  troops  in  the  village 
oarne  into  camp  and  asked  to 
see  the  major. 

"  I  have  been  instructed," 
said  he,  through  the  medium 
of  an  interpreter,  "  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  German 
Consul  whom  you  arrested 
yesterday." 

The  major  smiled.  "I'm 
afraid  you  are  too  late.  The 
Consul  left  for  Salonique  by 
motor  last  night." 

Relief,  rather  than  dis- 
appointment, showed  itself  in 
the  Greek  officer's  appearance. 
Then  he  explained.  "  My 
orders  were  to  surround  your 
camp,  in  case  you  should 
refuse." 

"Well,  then,  we've  both 
been  saved  a  lot  of  trouble," 
answered  the  major. 

The  junior  subaltern's  views 
have  since  undergone  a  modifi- 
cation. But  he  is  still  unable 
to  complete  the  quotation. 
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I.   THE   LOTOS-BATEKS, 


IN  the  English  language 
there  are  words — or  rather  sen- 
tences, phrases,  a  beautiful  use 
of  words — fit  to  describe  Para- 
dise. Though  these  have  been 
found,  and  no  doubt  may  be 
found  again,  such  gifts  are 
hidden  from  the  humbler 
scribes  (not  for  lack  of  seeking) ; 
but  perhaps,  having  found 
Paradise,  one  may  be  forgiven 
for  an  attempt  to  describe  it  in 
rather  ordinary  language. 

I  am  sitting  at  the  upper 
end  of  an  open  valley  :  behind 
me  in  a  semicircle  rises  a  range 
of  jagged  mountains ;  the  peaks 
are  just  touched  with  gold  and 
appear  strangely  transparent ; 
the  lower  rooks  are  the  colour 
of  wood  smoke. 

To  the  right  an  irregular 
mass  of  houses  with  blue  and 
primrose  walls  and  broad 
red  roofs  climbs  slantingly 
up  the  ridge,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  three  cypress 
trees  stand  up  clearly  against 
the  sky.  Half-way  up  this 
slope  of  the  Old  Town,  above 
the  maze  of  deep  shadow  and 
the  faint  gleam  of  colour- 
washed walls,  a  church's  tall 
and  slender  campanile  is  sil- 
houetted against  the  last  of  a 
golden  sunset. 

To  the  left,  across  the  deep 
gloom  of  an  olive  grove,  rises 
the  other  wall  of  the  valley — 
an  immense  mass  of  red -golden 
cliffs,  standing  full  in  the  glare 
of  the  sinking  sun :  it  is  vast 
and  beautiful — as  a  wall  of 
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Paradise  should  be.  Beneath 
the  golden  cliffs  and  round  the 
walls  of  the  Old  Town  in  the 
lap  of  the  valley  lies  a  peaceful 
sea,  dark  blue,  with  here  and 
there  a  splash  of  gold :  in  the 
early  morning  one  can  see 
Corsica  in  the  far  distance, 
like  a  shadow  upon  the  waters. 

But  now  it  is  the  evening  of 
a  cloudless  day  :  the  first  stars 
are  out  in  a  green-blue  sky,  the 
air  is  full  of  the  scent  of  orange 
blossom :  in  the  dusk  the  wis- 
taria gleams  like  a  cascade  of 
foam :  from  the  gloom  of  the 
trees  sounds  a  child's  laughter. 
There  is  Peace  in  Paradise.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  that  word  which 
breaks  the  spell.  There  is  no 
Peace,  and  perhaps  our  Para- 
dise is  but  an  illusion,  a  land 
of  Lotos-Eaters  whither  we 
have  escaped — 

"  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd 
the  same!" 

Yet  the  red  rooks  are  real 
enough,  and  the  Old  Town  with 
its  slender  belfry,  and  the  bay 
between  the  hills :  also  the  hotel 
and  this  garden  of  roses  and 
wistaria  looking  down  into  the 
blue  Mediterranean  are  real. 
All  this,  and  we  who  live  in  it 
and  call  it  Paradise,  is  real. 

But  it  is  the  end  of  March 
1918  :  we  have  just  heard  that 
the  great  German  offensive  has 
started.  It  has  made  us  re- 
member what  for  long  we  had 
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almost  forgotten  —  that,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  Peace,  but 
War,  and  that  we  are  out  of 
it — L  o  t  os-  ea  t  iii  g. 

Sitting  here  in  the  silence  of 
the  evening  surrounded  by 
flowers,  under  a  olear  un- 
troubled sky,  the  realisation 
has  oome  like  a  stab :  the 
knowledge  that  in  this  same 
country  our  friends  are  in  the 
thiok  of  battle  and  oold  and 
mud  and  blasted  destruction. 

One  is  bitterly  reminded 
of  those  priuoes  and  ladies 
of  long  ago  who,  when  their 
city  was  visited  by  plague, 
retreated  to  a  palace  in  the 
hills  and  there  remained  feast- 
ing and  story- telling,  leaving 
the  less  fortunate  to  die  un- 
succoured.  In  truth,  Boc- 
caccio's gallants  were  but  sloth- 
ful cowards. 

It  seemed  a  cruel  but  a  just 
comparison — "A  land  where 
all  things  always  seemed  the 
same!':  We  knew  that  day 
after  day  we  awoke  in  a  olear 
sunlit  world,  day  after  day  to 
look  out  upon  the  untroubled 
blue  of  the  sea,  to  bask  among 
the  roses  of  a  happy  valley, 
with,  it  had  seemed,  the  cer- 
tainty of  all  we  could  desire, 
and  we  knew  enough  of  war 
to  know  what  had  been  hap- 
pening during  these  days  be- 
yond our  Paradise.  We  knew 
that  others,  our  friends,  had 
been  fighting  for  more  than 
their  lives  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds :  fighting  night  and 
day  without  sleep  or  food  or 
shelter;  marching  till  they 
dropped  from  weariness,  with 
no  certainty  in  life  except  that 
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always  they  must  turn  again 
and  fight  .  .  .  and  fight. 

What  wonder  that  this  even- 
ing Paradise  is  shaken — and 
that  the  Lotos  -  Eaters  are 
ashamed  ? 

Oat  of  the  gloom  of  the 
trees  the  child's  voice  rings 
happily  again :  "  You  ean't 
catch  me!  You  can't  catch 
me  1 "  —  and  then,  penitently, 
"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!  I  quite 
forgot;  but  you  will  be  able 
to  run  again  one  day,  won't 
you?" 

"Bather"  —  a  man's  voice 
answered  —  "  like  anything. 
That's  what  we're  all  here  for, 
you  know.  We're  all  ugly  old 
crooks  now  with  bent  legs  and 
bent  arms  and  holes  in  our 
bodies — and  minds  too.  So 
they've  sent  us  to  heaven  for  a 
bit  just  to  get  mended.  You 
see,  broken  soldiers  are  no  good 
at  all:  the  paint's  all  rubbed 
off,  and  some  can't  stand  and 
some  have  got  no  heads  and 
some  no  feet,  so  they  can't  fight 
till  they've  been  mended;  but 
when  they've  been  properly 
mended,  they're  j  ust  as  good  as 
new." 

"Are  you  being  properly 
mended?" 

"  Yes." 

"Is  this  heaven  then?" 

"Yes." 

Dead  silence  for  a  minute ; 
then,  "Well,  let's  play  at  me 
being  an  angel — you  might 
walk  after  me  and  find  me, 
mightn't  you?  Here's  your 
stick." 

Thank  God!  Paradise  is 
restored. 
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II.    OVEK  THE  TOP. 


To  those  who  love  mountains 
and  hills  their  oharm  seems 
to  assume  very  different  forms 
and  to  appeal  to  a  variety  of 
tastes.  Some,  indeed  a  great 
number,  will  tell  you  that  they 
like  to  look  at  them :  they 
admire  their  shapes,  they  con- 
sider any  landscape  without 
hills  as  somewhat  incomplete. 
Others  regard  them  as  a  kind 
of  Nature's  grand  stand,  and 
will  go  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain er  hill  for  the  view  of  the 
country  beneath — or  they  love 
them  for  their  own  scenery 
and  like  to  take  a  "walk  in 
the  hills." 

There  is,  too,  the  less  ro- 
mantic person  who  loves  hills 
for  the  sake  of  his  gross  body 
— for  the  bracing  air,  and 
healthiness,  and  good  soil:  he 
will  advise  an  expedition  to 
the  mountains  on  very  much 
the  same  grounds  that  St  Paul 
advised  wine. 

Lastly,  there  is  that  stiff- 
necked  generation  to  whom  a 
mountain  is  first  and  foremost 
an  obstacle — an  obstacle  to  be 
surmounted.  They  must  get 
to  the  top  of  it  even  (and 
generally)  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  This  accomplished,  they 
are  happy :  they  feel  that  they 
have  acquired  merit,  though 
often  enough  they  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  how  or 
why,  or  in  what  their  satisfac- 
tion lies.  Not  certainly  in 
having  risen  at  an  unearthly 
hour,  nor  in  having  been  half 
frozen  or  half  baked,  nor  in 
having  clung  through  long 
eternities  to  absurdly  in- 


adequate ledges.  Nor  is  it 
pleasure  at  having  enjoyed 
some  wonderful  view  —  they 
were  probably  far  too  ex- 
hausted to  think  of  anything 
but  the  next  hold  or  whether 
the  rope  was  sound.  Yet 
great  men  have  climbed  great 
mountains  just  for  this  strange 
desire  to  acquire  merit,  No 
doubt  they  hold  some  myste- 
rious secret  —  though  to  the 
ordinary  man  it  seems  that 
the  surmounting  of  any  great 
obstacle  or  difficulty  would 
satisfy  their  ambitions  equally 
well,  with,  perhaps,  more  profit 
to  their  fellow-men. 

But  with  most  lovers  of  hills 
and  mountains  is  it  not,  first 
and  foremost,  their  sense  of 
mystery  that  is  appealed  to? 
Or,  if  you  will,  their  curiosity  ? 
The  knowledge  that  the  hills 
with  their  woods  or  their  wind- 
ing valleys  hold  secrets,  the 
suspicion  that  the  range  of 
mountains  is  hiding  something 
— new  views,  a  strange  country, 
the  unknown  ? 

Surely  this  is  the  strongest 
oharm  of  the  hills — the  ex- 
pectation of  a  new  country 
beyond,  the  old,  old  desire  to 
"look  over  the  top"  and  "to 
see  round  the  corner."  For 
me  at  least  it  is  that  mysterious 
Country  Beyond  which  will 
ever  lure  me  to  the  hills. 

It  seems  absurd  to  say  that 
Paradise  can  ever  pall ;  equally 
absurd  to  tell  the  stay-at-home 
in  England  that  his  heart  could 
ever  weary  of  blue  skies  and 
sunshine.  Yet  ask  the  man 
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who  has  spent  even  one  hot- 
weather  in  the  plains,  and  he 
will  tell  you  things  you  never 
guessed  about  grey  days  and 
oloudy  skies  and  the  sound  of 
rain  and  the  breath  of  cold 
winds.  Also  he  may,  as  it 
were,  throw  a  new  light  on 
blue  skies  and  sunshine! 

Not  that  it  was  as  bad  as 
that  with  us :  and  yet  we 
felt  we  needed  a  change  from 
Paradise,  where  the  blue  sea 
and  the  blue  sky  had  looked 
just  the  same  for  a  month 
past  and  never  a  breath  of 
wind  had  stirred  the  sunny 
air.  Bound  about  the  rooks, 
primrose  and  grey,  raised  their 
jagged  points  against  a  darker 
blue,  and  swept  round  on  either 
side  to  clasp  the  blue  waters 
of  the  bay.  Oar  Paradise 
was  walled  by  mountains — 
and  beyond? 

The  old  desire  had  tempted 
us:  we  would  go  and  "look 
over  the  top." 

No  doubt  the  ideal  journey 
would  have  been  made  on  foot 
so  that  we  (who  are  most 
emphatically  hill-lovers)  oould 
have  strayed  from  the  path 
and  sampled  the  charms  of 
many  valleys.  But  unfortu- 
nately, "owing  to  the  war," 
none  of  us  can  walk  uphill, 
and  most  of  us  are  none  too 
good  on  the  flat :  so  walking 
was  voted  out  of  the  question. 
There  remained  the  "  Tram- 
vay,"  a  light  railway  which  by 
excruciating  feats  of  clinging 
to  precipices  and  curling  round 
chasms  reached  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains  and  beyond : 
or,  the  alternative,  a  carriage 
and  the  Route  Nationale,  The 
tramvay,  on  trial  and  inspec- 


tion, was  found  to  bump  and 
screech  horribly  and  to  have 
hermetically  sealed  windows : 
no  good;  so  it  would  have  to 
be  the  road  and  a  carriage. 

Accordingly  early  one  morn- 
ing we  set  out.  Our  horse, 
even  before  we  started,  looked 
thin  and  tired ;  the  carriage, 
too,  we  noticed,  had  a  some- 
what bony  appearance,  and 
by  the  time  we  had  all  our 
baggage  on  board  there  was 
nowhere  in  particular  to  sit : 
however,  we  oared  for  none 
of  these  things. 

With  furious  cracks  of  the 
whip  we  rumbled  through  the 
narrow  paved  streets  of  the 
Old  Town,  down  the  Boulevard 
beyond,  where  the  plane-trees 
had  thrown  a  fresh  green  veil 
over  the  brilliant  sunlight,  then 
turning  to  the  right  we  entered 
the  valley  which  would  lead 
us  up  to  the  pass  and  over  the 
hills. 

Paradise,  we  thought,  had 
never  looked  so  lovely.  On 
either  side  and  before  us  rose 
the  walls  of  steep  mountain, 
immense  masses  of  orange  and 
grey  rocks  piled  high  against 
the  clearest  sky :  looking  back, 
we  oould  see  the  blue  shimmer 
of  the  sea,  and  as  we  climbed 
higher  the  town  beneath  came 
into  sight.  Bathed  in  misty 
sunlight,  it  lay  with  its  green 
gardens  close  about  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  blue  bay.  It  was 
as  though  we  were  looking 
down  on  a  city  built  of  pearl 
beside  a  sea  of  turquoise. 

The  road  we  were  following 
wound  along  the  mountain- 
side, climbing  gradually  all  the 
way,  so  that  with  one  bony 
horse  it  was  a  long  business : 
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early  in  the  journey  we  had 
dropped  to  a  walk,  and  for  the 
next  three  hours  we  plodded 
and  creaked  our  way  upwards. 
The  scenery  at  this  pace 
changed  very  gradually,  but 
in  time  the  valley  began  to 
narrow  noticeably,  terraced 
gardens  became  fewer,  the 
orange  -  trees  and  then  the 
olives  were  left  behind,  and  the 
dark  ranks  of  the  pine-woods 
swung  down  to  meet  us.  As 
we  climbed  higher  we  could 
look  down  on  to  the  lower  hills 
and  spurs  and  count  the 
villages  that  crowned  them, 
each  one  a  fort  in  itself,  with 
narrow  arched  streets  and 
barred  windows,  built  to  be 
held  against  an  enemy:  each 
a  watch-tower,  whence  in  the 
old  days  they  looked  out  to 
sea  for  a  sight  of  the  Saracen 
ships.  War  is  written  all  over 
this  countryside — its  history 
is  feud  and  murder,  cold  steel 
and  fire:  yet  now,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to 
be  fighting,  there  is  perfect 
peace  here  and  one  forgets 
war. 

Above  us,  beyond  the  pine- 
belts,  the  flanking  mountains 
looked  wild  and  forbidding, 
bare  expanses  of  loose  stones 
and  tumbled  rook,  ending  in 
jagged  fantastic  spires  which 
appeared  to  be  crowding  ever 
closer  and  closer  upon  us : 
indeed,  by  now  the  valley  had 
become  only  a  crack  in  the 
hills,  and  yet  there  was  still 
no  sign  of  the  pass. 

But  suddenly  we  saw  what 
we  had  been  looking  for.  We 
had  been  tediously  negotiating 
an  immense  shoulder  where 
the  valley  took  a  bend  to  the 


right,  and  on  at  last  rounding 
the  corner  we  found  our  goal 
in  sight — or  rather,  our  first 
objective.  The  valley  opened 
out  a  little,  and  directly  ahead 
of  us  we  saw  a  long  low 
saddle  between  the  towering 
cliffs ;  midway  upon  the  saddle 
lay  a  castellated  village  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun.  Above,  the 
long  straight  skyline  ran  like 
a  knife-edge  across  the  blue — 
without  a  doubt  it  was  the 
edge  of  the  Beyond. 

The  two  miles  of  straight 
pull  up  to  the  village  passed 
quickly  enough,  a  clatter 
through  the  cobbled  streets — 
and  then  a  dark  archway  con- 
fronted us.  We  saw,  with  some 
apprehension,  that  this  was 
the  mouth  of  a  tunnel,  and 
into  its  evil  -  smelling  gloom 
we  immediately  trundled,  as 
though  such  subterranean  ex- 
peditions were  the  most  natural 
things  in  the  world.  It  was 
damp  and  very  dark,  but  we 
were  comforted  by  a  faint 
spark  of  light  in  the  far  dis- 
tance: gradually  this  grew 
brighter.  Then  the  rough 
sandstone  walls  could  be  seen 
stretching  in  ghostly  perspec- 
tive before  us,  and  then  the 
point  of  light  gradually  took 
shape  as  another  archway. 
Almost  immediately  we  had 
driven  out  into  the  sunlight, 
and  found  ourselves  in  the 
Country  Beyond. 

Or  had  the  curtain  been 
raised  before  a  scene  in 
Fairyland  ? 

At  any  rate,  the  change  was 
a  bit  of  sheer  magic.  Van- 
ished was  the  world  of  narrow 
twisted  valleys,  with  their 
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ragged  oliffs  and  yellow  rooks : 
vanished  the  bare  slopes,  the 
dark  forests  of  the  pines,  the 
olinging  stunted  bushes,  the 
grimly  overhanging  peaks  and 
stony  gullies :  in  their  place 
we  saw  a  new  country,  large 
and  wide  and  open  to  the  wind. 
Below  us  lay  a  broad  valley. 
To  the  right  a  shoulder  of  the 
hill,  down  which  ran  the  road, 
hid  the  view,  but  directly  be- 
neath the  valley  widened  into 
a  little  plain,  where,  through 
level  meadows,  ran  a  sparkling 
river.  Beyond  the  river,  in 
the  far  distance,  half  encircling 
this  plain,  rose  the  most  perfect 
range  of  mountains  we  had 
ever  seen. 

It  was  as  though  some  great 
giant  had  taken  a  handful  of 
violet  petals,  crushed  them 
into  an  immense  heap,  and 
thrown  them  down  upon  the 
green  earth.  And  above  their 
purple  shone  a  snow  -  line, 
dazzlingly,  incredibly  white 
against  a  pale-blue  sky  :  range 
upon  range,  peak  upon  peak, 
it  seemed  to  stretch  for  ever, 
touched  here  and  there  by 
sudden  tints  of  pink  and 
gold. 

Along  the  whole  of  this 
prospect  the  green  fields  of  the 
plain  sloped  gently  up  from 
the  river,  merging  gradually 
into  the  distant  hills,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  say  where 
exactly  green  ended  and 
faintest  purple  began:  there 
was  a  misty  region  of  golden 
half-lights. 

So  we  saw  "  over  the  top  " : 
and  then  began  our  descent. 

After  much  winding  of  a 
handle,  which  apparently 
securely  looked  all  four  wheels, 


our  eooher  dealt  the  bony 
horse  shrewd  blows  with  the 
whip,  and  thereupon  we  started 
our  long  skid  into  the  valley 
below.  An  hour's  twisting  and 
turning  down  the  steep  road 
brought  us  ever  new  aspects  of 
this  perfect  view,  and  anon  to 
our  goal — the  Hotel  du  Midi  in 
the  little  town  where  we  were 
t©  stay. 

We  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  telegraphing  our  inten- 
tions beforehand,  and  found 
Madame,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  interested  children, 
awaiting  us  on  the  doorstep. 
She  received  us  with  smiles,  it 
is  true,  but  also  with  many 
apologies,  for  she  said  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  and  no  one 
to  help  her  with  the  house — 
through  her  apologies  ran  a 
refrain,  "C'est  la  guerre,"  ac- 
companied by  a  stony  look  of 
fatalism  :  by  now  we  knew  that 
look  and  that  refrain  so  well. 

Nothing  to  eat  sounded  om- 
inous, but  an  excellent  dejeuner 
of  omelette,  bread  and  cheese, 
and  bottled  beer  set  our  fears 
at  rest ;  indeed,  we  discovered 
later  that  there  was  plenty  of 
food  in  the  district,  particu- 
larly farther  afield. 

That  afternoon  we  found  in 
the  town  plenty  to  explore, 
from  a  wonderful  Roman  bridge 
with  a  medieval  gate-house  in 
the  middle  to  narrow  streets, 
dark  and  damp  as  cellars,  where 
every  house  boasted  a  splendid 
arched  doorway.  The  oarviag 
was  chipped  and  black  with 
age,  but  beyond  lay  dim  vaulted 
halls  where  chickens  fluttered 
between  the  pillars  or  pecked 
among  the  dirty  straw  litter- 
ing the  stone  pavements.  The 
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Place,  we  found,  was  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Diana  :  the  raised 
platform  still  remained  perfect, 
the  oarved  capitals  of  pillars 
lay  in  odd  corners,  and  on 
either  side  rose  tall,  newly- 
green  plane-trees,  as  if  they 
would  suooeed  to  the  fallen 
columns  and  do  their  goddess 
honour ;  through  the  green 
aisle  of  trees  one  looked  far 
down  the  valley  to  the  blue 
mountains  beyond. 

It  is  a  town  with  a  history, 
though  very  few  can  tell  it. 
Under  the  Romans  there  was 
a  great  market  here,  and  the 
villas  of  rich  men  stood  near 
by  about  the  lower  hills :  it 
was  a  place  of  prosperity,  we 
know,  though  the  details  are 
forgotten.  Later  the  Saracens 
came  to  sack  and  burn  what 
remained;  and  then  later,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  town 
grew  up  again  to  flourish 
awhile  as  a  seat  of  learning, 
with  its  college  and  library 
and  bishop's  palace.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  the  old  bridge 
and  the  palazzi  hidden  in  the 
dark  alleys,  and  that  sylvan 
temple  of  Diana  whither  the 
goats  clamber  up  from  the 
river's  grassy  banks. 

That  April  afternoon  the 
little  town  seemed  strangely 
quiet,  as  though  its  great  age 
weighed  heavily  upon  it ;  even 
the  square,  where  stand  four 
fountains  in  a  row,  was  de- 
serted except  for  a  very  old 
woman  and  two  babies — c'est 
la  guerre. 

If  we  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains for  a  change  of  skies  we 
were  soon  rewarded,  for  that 
evening  the  snow-peaks  were 
hidden  by  clouds  which  rolled 


lower  and  lower  towards  us; 
next  morning  we  awoke  to  find 
a  misty  rain  drifting  through 
the  valley  and  the  mountains 
almost  hidden  from  view. 
Strange  though  it  may  seem, 
we  found  the  prospect  quite 
inviting,  and  decided  that  our 
occupation  should  fit  the 
weather.  We  had  heard  a 
rumour,  now  confirmed  by  our 
hostess,  that  the  river  held 
trout ;  so  soon  after  breakfast 
we  set  out  armed  with  rods 
and  fly-boxes  to  see  what  we 
could  do. 

As  far  as  appearances  went, 
we  found  the  river  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  stream 
was  about  twelve  yards  broad 
a  little  way  above  the  town, 
running  in  a  bed  of  shining 
pebbles.  There  were  tempting 
pools,  long  stretches  of  smooth, 
swiftly  -  flowing  water,  big 
rocks  with  seductive  back- 
washes, rapids  where  the  foam 
splashed  and  boiled ;  here  and 
there  trees  formed  shady  tun- 
nels. We  squelched  through 
the  irrigated  meadows  and, 
sitting  on  a  low  stone  wall,  be- 
gan to  put  up  our  rods.  A 
youth — evidently  a  shepherd 
and  the  first  young  man  we 
had  seen — leant  on  his  long 
staff  and,  puffing  an  immense 
oarved  pipe,  watched  us.  But 
he  shook  his  head  sadly.  His 
first  speech  was  Italian,  but  he 
soon  changed  to  French — a  kind 
of  French — and  told  us  that  it 
was  no  good :  our  canes  were 
too  fragile.  As  for  that  bit  of 
tin  (a  small  spoon),  it  would 
assuredly  frighten  the  littlo 
fish;  why  not  try  worms? 
But  our  souls  were  above 
worms — we  were  too  proud ; 
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consequently  we  tried  every- 
thing else — spoons,  minnows, 
a  dozen  different  flies  —  and 
caught  nothing  at  all. 

But  what  a  day  it  was ! 
The  soft  white  mist  rolling 
through  the  valley,  the  green 
fields  beside  the  jade-coloured 
river,  the  occasional  vision  of 
vast  hills  beyond ;  we  returned 
late  and  wet  and  weary,  but 
full  of  content.  To  be  a  fisher- 
man perhaps  one  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  philosopher — or  is  it 
vice  versd  ? 

Next  day  the  morning  broke 
in  mist  and  clouds  again,  but 
before  we  had  boarded  the 
unique  local  conveyance  which 
was  to  take  us  up  the  valley 
there  were  patches  of  blue  sky 
and  a  silvery  sunlight  touching 
the  few  visible  peaks.  We 
drove  along  above  the  river 
for  some  miles  until  it  began 
to  enter  the  hills  by  an  im- 
mense gorge,  when  we  left  our 
rickety  carriage  and  scrambled 
down  the  cliffs  to  the  river 
bank.  As  far  as  sport  was 
concerned  the  last  day's  pro- 
gramme was  repeated :  we 
wandered  through  the  narrow 
fields,  which  here  separated 
the  stream  from  the  sheer  walls 
of  the  gorge,  trying  all  the 


likely  -  looking  places.  The 
meadows  were  dotted  with 
peach-trees,  masses  of  fresh 
blossom ;  the  banks,  the  sunny 
sides  of  walls,  were  starred 
with  periwinkles,  violets,  and 
primroses,  and  here  and  there 
among  the  trees  on  the  bank 
green  shoots  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  showed  through  last 
year's  leaves.  Perhaps  we  for- 
got about  the  fish. 

Soon  after  midday  the  sun 
broke  through  the  clouds,  and 
sitting  on  a  stone  wall  near  a 
blossoming  peach-tree,  we  ate 
our  sandwiches ;  at  our  feet  the 
river  sparkled  and  crooned,  and 
high  above  us,  framed  by  the 
dark  walls  of  the  gorge,  we 
saw  the  towering  silver  peaks 
above  a  grey  veil  of  clouds. 
And  then  and  there  we  swore 
a  solemn  oath  that  one  day  we 
would  return  here.  We  would 
return  and  walk  for  many  a  mile 
until  we  reached  those  dis- 
tant mountains;  and  on  our 
own  feet  we  would  climb  up  to 
that  silver  skyline  until  we 
reached  the  snowy  summit  and 
could  "  look  over  the  top "  to 
the  new  Country  Beyond. 

But  not  yet :  c'est  Im  guerre, 
and  we  have  all  to  be  "  pro- 
perly mended." 


HI.   NIGHTINGALE   VALLEY. 


Under  a  green-painted  iron 
bridge  over  which  trams  rattle 
and  screech,  a  stream  trickles 
down  on  the  last  few  yards 
of  its  journey;  a  long  journey, 
beginning  far  off  in  the  hills 
and  ending  in  the  still  blue 
sea  out  there,  just  beyond  the 
public  gardens. 


A  mountain  stream  flowing 
into  the  Mediterranean — yes, 
certainly;  but  there  must  be 
no  illusions,  no  implication  ef 
idyllic  scenery  which  such  a  de- 
scription may  seem  to  suggest. 

For,  standing  here  on  the 
iron  bridge,  you  look  down  a 
narrow  bricked  channel  and 
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see  the  stream  disappear  under 
a  culvert;  beyond  are  the 
Public  Gardens  crowded  with 
dusty  palms  and  empty  chairs, 
and  then  the  stream  disappears 
again  through  a  small  brick 
arch  and  trickles  into  the  sea. 
You  will  probably  mistake  it 
for  a  main  drain  and  thank 
heaven  that  at  least  the  Medi- 
terranean is  blue  in  spite  of 
man. 

Look  up-stream  from  the 
bridge  and  the  prospect  is 
not  much  more  inviting.  The 
banks  are  blue-glazed  brick, 
the  pebbly  bed  is  littered 
with  old  rags  and  refuse,  and 
the  water  itself  covered  with 
a  scum  of  soap-suds  from  the 
pools  where  the  laundresses 
wash  the  linen :  a  few  hundred 
yards  and  the  steep  sides  of 
the  channel  turn  off  sharply 
and  houses  shut  out  the  view. 
But  in  the  distance  behind  a 
jumble  of  red  roofs  and  plane- 
trees  there  is  a  glimpse  of 
purple  mountains  and  a  far-off 
country  whence  no  doubt  the 
stream  flows :  it  must  be  very 
different  there. 

If  you  continue  to  sit  in 
the  tram  that  clangs  over  the 
iron  bridge  until  it  reaches  its 
terminus  you  will  find  yourself 
at  Monte,  and  there  you  can 
lunch  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris 
and  win  a  fortune  at  the  tables 
in  the  Casino,  and  hear  a 
perfect  orchestra  discourse 
enchanting  music,  and  walk 
on  the  terrace  and  say  good- 
morning  to  all  the  lovely  ladies. 
We  all  know  the  attractions 
of  Monte,  and  we  nearly  all 
of  us  wait  till  the  tram  reaches 
its  terminus :  after  all  there  is 
very  little  in  this  main-drain 


stream  to  make  any  one  get  out 
at  the  iron  bridge. 

But  one  day  happening  to 
catch  that  glimpse  of  the 
distant  mountains,  I  realised, 
suddenly,  that  somewhere 
there,  up  one  of  those  half- 
hidden  valleys,  must  be  the 
beginnings  of  the  dingy  little 
canal,  the  starting-place  of  the 
journey  which  ended  in  a 
drain-pipe  under  the  Public 
Gardens:  it  seemed  only  fair 
to  investigate. 

So  it  was  that  we  started  to 
explore  and  discovered  Nightin- 
gale Valley.  We  turned  to  the 
right  beyond  the  iron  bridge, 
up  a  lane,  where  over  the  high 
walls  on  either  side,  mottled 
with  rich  purples  and  reds 
and  browns,  hung  cascades  of 
wistaria  in  the  fresh  beauty 
of  spring ;  here  and  there  were 
gates,  their  side -posts  and 
scroll -worked  lintels  covered 
with  primrose  or  pink  plaster, 
and  through  these  appeared 
glimpses  of  gardens,  the  broad 
fronds  of  palms  and  bright 
varnished  leaves  of  orange- 
trees.  Gradually  the  big  gar- 
dens, the  region  of  villas,  was 
left  behind  as  the  road  wound 
upward,  and  looking  to  the 
left  we  saw  that  we  were 
skirting  a  valley  with  orange 
and  lemon  trees  growing 
below;  farther  on  across  a 
bend  in  the  valley  the  olives 
showed  like  a  belt  of  jade- 
green  foam  against  the  hills. 
To  the  right  of  the  road  there 
were  terraced  gardens,  each 
terrace  carefully  revetted  with 
stones  and  only  broad  enough 
to  support  a  single  line  of 
small  lemon  trees :  it  seemed 
hardly  worth  while — so  much 
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labour  for  such  small  result,  so 
much  careful  building  to  hold 
up  each  little  plot  of  earth. 

But  the  next  turn  in  the 
road  put  a  atop  to  further 
rumination  on  the  subject,  for 
coming  round  a  sharp  corner 
the  mysterious  country,  which 
we  had  half  expected,  was 
revealed. 

The  valley  narrowed  sud- 
denly, and  left  and  right  the 
hills  towered  up  till  they  threw 
against  a  blue  sky  their  jagged 
pinnacles  of  rook,  orange  and 
primrose  and  lavender  -  grey 
near  at  hand,  mauve  and  deep 
purple  in  the  distance.  It  was 
as  if  to  the  immense  bold  form 
of  those  piles  of  scarred  cliffs 
the  colour  had  been  added  on 
the  same  plan,  by  the  same 
artist,  and  no  less  boldly ;  but 
striving  after  some  immense 
effect  which  brooked  no  timid 
touch,  he  had  flung  his  gold 
and  blue  and  purple  to  riot  in 
the  flaming  sunlight. 

Then  looking  downward  into 
the  depths  of  the  narrow  valley 
the  world  changed  again :  it 
was  all  on  a  gentler,  smaller 
scale,  less  grand  and  inspiring 
perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  peaceful,  more  intelli- 
gible. In  the  shadow  was  the 
dusky  gloom  of  olive  groves, 
a  hint  of  evil  and  crabbed 
age  in  their  twisted  trunks, 
but  beneath  them  and  in  the 
sunlight  shone  the  lighter 
foliage  of  ash  and  wild  cherry, 
and  here  and  there  a  patch 
of  grassy  bank.  Then  farther 
down  again  grew  a  tangle  of 
bushes  and  clumps  of  reeds 
and  tall  grasses,  and  among 
them  tumbling  over  shining 
rounded  pebbles,  was  a  friend 


whom  we  had  all  but  forgotten 
— the  stream,  now  a  chain  of 
olear  brown  pools  and  little 
silvery  waterfalls,  its  edges 
smothered  in  flowers  and  grass 
and  ferns.  And  as  we  stood 
there  looking  down  at  it — it 
sounds  almost  too  good  to  be 
true — we  heard  three  sweet 
long-drawn  notes  and  a  nightin- 
gale burst  into  song  :  the  song 
of  songs,  the  sweetest  music 
in  the  world. 

It  was  still  early  in  the 
morning,  and  only  noon  when, 
after  some  hours'  drive,  we 
reached  a  village :  but  from 
the  moment  when  we  first 
found  the  stream  again,  we 
were  never  out  of  sound  of  a 
nightingale's  song  —  up  and 
down  and  across  the  valley 
they  called  and  answered,  till 
all  the  world  seemed  full  of 
their  music. 

In  time  the  valley  forks  and 
the  road  winds  up  to  a  little 
village  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  dividing  spur :  it  is  a 
village  like  hundreds  of  others 
in  this  country,  half  a  fort, 
with  narrow  winding  tunnels 
for  streets,  strange  dark  alleys 
with  a  dozen  arches  in  the 
space  of  fifty  yards,  the  win- 
dows guarded  by  bars,  and 
the  doors  solid  and  studded 
with  iron.  Such  places  can 
have  changed  very  little  in  the 
last  five  hundred  years,  since 
the  times  when  the  Lascaris 
and  their  friends  and  enemies 
fought  and  stabbed  and  plotted 
behind  these  walls. 

The  only  open  space  is  the 
Place,  shaded  by  a  giant  elm, 
round  which  runs  a  stone 
bench:  we  found  the  Place 
crowded  with  children  and 
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donkeys  and  old  women — and 
one  of  these  it  was  who 
directed  us  to  the  "Cafe  de 
New  York."  There,  sitting 
on  a  terrace  which  looked  down 
into  the  valley,  we  sat,  and  fed 
upon  an  excellent  omelette  and 
fierce  vin  ordinaire,  while  a 
nightingale  sang  below,  and 
the  children  and  the  donkeys 
stood  round  and  watched.  The 
toothless  grandmamma,  our 
hostess,  appeared  later,  and 
mumbled  angrily  till  her 
granddaughter  appeared  as 
interpreter  and  said  she  was 
asking  for  the  news — they  had 
not  seen  a  paper  for  two  days, 
and  one  was  anxious  now ; 
who  could  forget  the  war  with 
one's  man  and  three  brothers 
"  la  bas  "  ?  She  pointed  down 
the  valley  to  where,  away  in 
the  distance,  glimmered  the 
silver  and  blue  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean: that  was  the  World 
to  them,  though  it  was  far  be- 
yond the  purple  crags  behind 
her,  the  "  1&  bas"  where  her 
boys  were  fighting. 

It  was  late  evening  when  we 


turned  back  down  the  valley: 
behind  us  the  towering  rocks 
stood  out  against  a  golden 
sky,  while  in  front  the  sea 
stretched  to  the  horizon,  dark- 
blue  as  lapis-lazuli. 

Before  we  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  journey  the  short 
twilight  had  ended  and  the 
stars  were  out ;  the  night  air 
was  full  of  scents,  and  as  we 
passed  the  gardens  a  warm 
wind  came  up  from  the  sea, 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  orange 
flowers:  most  certainly  the 
same  scent  that  blew  from 
Circe's  isle.  I  am  glad  it  was 
quite  dark  when  we  turned  the 
corner  at  the  end  of  the  lane, 
and  heard  a  tram  come  thun- 
dering up  to  the  iron  bridge: 
even  though  it  was  quite  dark, 
we  did  not  look  down  as  we 
crossed  the  bridge  and  rumbled 
over  that  dingy  canal  —  we 
couldn't  bear  to  see  it  end  like 
that. 

But  over  green-painted  iron 
bridges  one  may  come  to 
Nightingale  Valleys  in  this 
part  of  the  world ;  perhaps  in 
other  parts  too. 

H.  R. 
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THE     LONG     TRAIL. 


BY  PAUL  BBWSHEK. 

"  Above  the  hostile  lands  I  fly, 
And  know,  0  Lord,  that  Thou  art  nigh  : 
And  with  Thy  ever-loving  care 
Dost  bear  me  safely  through  the  air. 

Thou  madest  the  twinkling  Polar  Star, 
Which  guides  me  homewards  from  afar  ; 
And  Thou  hast  made  my  greatest  boon, 
The  radiant  visage  of  the  moon." 

— A  Night  Hymn.     Written  sixty  miles  beyond 
the  German  lines. 


EARLY  in  the  war  it  became 
neoessary  to  destroy  a  railway 
bridge  some  way  behind  the 
German  lines.  This  structure 
was  an  important  link  in  the 
enemy's  lines  of  communica- 
tion, and  its  destruction  was 
of  vital  importance.  The  work 
was  given  to  one  of  the  very 
early  squadrons  to  accomplish, 
and  it  was  carried  out  in  rather 
an  unusual  way. 

From  the  moonlit  aerodrome 
there  rose  into  the  quiet  night 
a  little  two-seater  B.  E.  2  C. 
machine,  with  a  pilot  and  an 
observer  as  the  crew.  Soon 
this  humming-bird  of  the  dark- 
ness was  winging  its  steady 
way  across  the  German  front 
lines,  and  met  as  opposition 
only  the  scattered  and  inaccu- 
rate firing  of  machine-gunners 
and  riflemen  on  the  ground. 

The  observer  closely  com- 
pared his  lamp-lit  chart,  and 
the  pale  map  of  the  moonlit 
country  below  him.  With  un- 
erring certainty  the  airmen 
moved  across  field  and  forest, 
farm  and  village,  till  they  saw 
some  distance  ahead  of  them 
the  gleam  of  a  silver  streak  of 
water.  As  they  drew  nearer 


they  saw  the  shining  curves  of 
a  river,  across  which,  at  one 
point,  lay  a  straight  black  line. 
It  was  their  bridge. 

At  once  the  noise  of  the 
engine  ceased  and  the  machine 
began  to  sink  gently  on  softly 
singing  wires  towards  the 
ground.  Bigger  grew  the 
woods,  wider  the  thin  white 
roads,  deeper  the  soft  and  vel- 
vety shadows,  Over  the  tops 
of  some  trees  they  floated.  The 
rolling  expanse  of  a  field  rose 
up  to  them.  The  machine 
quivered  and  jerked,  and  soon 
was  rolling  softly  along  the 
grass.  Before  it  had  stopped 
the  observer  had  jumped  out, 
and  he  hurriedly  lifted  a  bulky 
package  from  his  cockpit.  He 
waved  to  the  pilot.  He  heard 
the  sudden  roar  of  the  engine, 
and  the  machine  slipped  faster 
and  faster  across  the  field  and 
rose  up  towards  the  stars,  leav- 
ing him  alone  on  the  ground 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies, 
many  long  miles  from  his  own 
lines. 

Quickly  he  ran  to  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  and  he  was  soon 
creeping  silently  through  the 
dim  lattice- work  of  moonlight 
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aud  rippling  shadows.  In  a 
little  while  he  heard  the  soft 
murmur  of  rapid  waters,  and 
he  oame  to  the  edge  of  the 
river.  He  followed  its  course 
for  a  time,  threading  his  way 
through  the  trees  near  the 
bank.  When  he  could  see  the 
bridge  some  two  hundred  yards 
away  he  slipped  into  the  river, 
and,  wading  waist-high  in  the 
water,  with  his  precious  packet 
held  well  above  the  surface,  he 
moved  slowly  and  silently  to- 
ward the  moonlit  arches  of 
stone. 

Above  him  he  could  now 
hear  the  hum  of  his  machine, 
and  he  saw  it  sweep  overhead 
quite  low  down.  It  turned 
rapidly  and  dived  down 
straight  towards  the  bridge, 
and  he  heard  the  pok,  pok,  pok 
of  its  machine  -  gun.  With  a 
great  rush  of  sound  it  roared 
upwards  again  and  banked 
steeply  almost  above  him. 
Now  he  could  hear  the  noise 
of  an  approaching  train,  and 
he  saw  the  restless  machine, 
whose  pilot  was  deliberately 
distracting  the  attention  of  the 
sentries  by  his  acrobatics  and 
the  noise  of  his  engine,  dive 
towards  it.  There  was  a  sud- 
den flash  of  light  and  a  very 
loud  detonation.  The  pilot 
had  released  one  of  his  bombs. 
Then  once  more  sounded  the 
metallic  hammering  of  his 
maohine-gun. 

Meanwhile  the  observer  had 
reached  the  base  of  one  of  the 
stone  piers  which  supported 
the  bridge.  The  excited  sen- 
tries had  not  noticed  his  pres- 
ence, and  now  he  was  safely 
hidden  in  the  gloom  of  the 
arch.  With  the  water  swirl- 


ing round  his  waist  he  worked 
feverishly  to  remove  one  of  the 
stones.  At  last  it  was  loosened 
sufficiently  to  be  withdrawn. 
In  its  place  he  put  his  precious 
packet,  which  was  a  charge  of 
high  explosive.  This  he  se- 
cured firmly  in  position,  and 
then,  having  set  the  fuse,  he 
began  to  return,  through  the 
water,  to  his  starting  place. 
Another  swift  flash  illumin- 
ated the  leaves  of  the  riverside 
bushes.  It  was  followed  by 
a  second  thundering  explosion, 
as  another  bomb  burst  near 
the  crowded  troop  train  which 
still  had  not  crossed  the 
bridge. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  clam- 
bered up  the  bank  and  hurried 
through  the  magic  beauty  of 
the  moonlit  wood.  He  reached 
the  edge  of  the  field  where  he 
had  landed,  and  stood  waiting. 
He  looked  at  the  luminous  face 
of  his  watch.  The  pilot  was 
going  to  allow  him  fifteen 
minutes.  Fourteen  had  passed. 
He  knew  his  friend  would  not 
fail  him  whatever  happened, 
so  though  he  stood,  soaking 
wet  and  alone,  surrounded  by 
the  now  angry  enemy,  he  did 
not  feel  at  all  alarmed. 

Overhead  he  heard  the  drone 
of  the  engine,  which  suddenly 
stopped,  to  be  followed  by  the 
faint,  scarcely-heard  hiss  of  the 
wires  as  the  machine  began  to 
glide  downwards  to  the  ground. 
Soon  a  shadowy  shape  moved 
swiftly  across  the  ground  and 
stopped.  The  observer  ran 
over  to  it  and  climbed  quickly 
into  his  seat.  He  shouted  to 
the  pilot  of  the  success  of  his 
operation,  and  then  with  a  roar 
and  rush  was  borne  upwards, 
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and  to  his  relief  found  him- 
self flying  swiftly  onoe  more 
through  the  friendly  air. 

Even  as  they  turned  to  start 
on  their  long  homeward  jour- 
ney a  great  sullen  roar  rose  to 
them  from  below,  and  they  saw 
that  no  more  across  the  silver 
streak  of  the  river  lay  a  blaok 
line,  for  now  it  was  obscured 
by  a  oloud  of  smoke,  whioh 
slowly  dissipated  and  revealed 
a  great  gap  in  the  bridge,  near 
whioh  was  the  red  glow  of  the 
locomotive  that  no  longer  could 
take  forward  its  carriages 
loaded  with  troops  destined 
for  a  now  impossible  rail- 
head. 

That  happened  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  Swiftly  de- 
veloped the  powerful  arm  of 
the  air.  Great  were  the 
changes  in  thought.  Mighty 
the  new  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion. .  .  . 

"C.O.  wants  to  see  you  at 
onoe  in  the  Mapping  Office." 

It  is  four  o'clock  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1917. 

I  hurry  to  the  little  hut  by 
the  mess  and  pass  through  the 
door.  Over  the  long  desk 
leans  the  grave-f  aeed  squadron 
commander,  the  great  pioneer 
of  night  -  bombing.  With  a 
pencil  and  a  ruler  he  carefully 
studies  a  map. 

"Is  that  you,  Bewsher?"  he 
says.  "Look  here.  I  want 
you  to  go  to  Namur  to-night ; 
do  you  think  you  can  do  it?  " 

"  I  think  so,  sir." 

"Well!  Look!  It  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles 
the  other  side  of  the  lines. 
There  is  a  big  railway  bridge 
there — the  Luxembourg  bridge 


— here — see.  That  is  the  only 
railway  bridge  for  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  river.  If  it  is 
put  out  of  action  the  German 
lines  of  communication  are 
badly  broken.  The  Army 
H.Q.  ar«  very  keen  on  it.  It 
is  a  great  chance  for  the 
squadron — and  a  great  chance 
for  you.  Brackley  will  be  the 
pilot.  You  had  better  go  to 
see  him.  How  are  you  going 
to  find  the  way  ?  " 

"  Know  the  way  up  t©  Ghent, 
sir ;  shall  go  by  landmarks  after 
that  I " 

"Hum!  Take  my  advice 
and  fly  by  the  compass,  and 
only  use  landmarks  as  a  check ! 
Well,  you  will  see  ! " 

Now  ensues  three  frantic 
hours  of  activity.  I  hurry 
off  to  see  Braokley,  who  has 
just  returned  from  leave,  and 
at  twelve  o'clock  was  in  Dover. 
The  time  of  preparation  is  one 
series  of  kaleidoscopic  pictures 
— of  crawling  inside  a  machine 
unfamiliar  to  either  of  us:  of 
being  taught  the  operation  of 
a  new  petrol  pressure  system  : 
of  watching  the  loading  of  the 
four  huge  250-lb.  bombs,  fat 
and  yellow,  which  I  have 
never  before  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dropping:  of  draw- 
ing a  line  from  Dunkerque  to 
Ghent,  from  Ghent  to  Namur, 
across  the  long  green-and- 
brown  map :  of  pondering  the 
patches  of  the  forests,  the  blue 
veins  of  the  river,  and  thinking 
how  in  a  few  hours  they  will 
appear  for  me  in  reality,  lying 
below  in  the  moonlight,  etched 
in  dim  shades  of  blaok  and 
dull  silver :  of  a  strange  dinner 
in  the  mess  when  eemi-seri- 
ously,  semi-faoetiously  I  write 
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oat  my  will,  leaving  to  one 
friend  my  books,  to  another 
friend  my  pictures :  of  having 
the  document  properly  wit- 
nessed, and  rushing  out  amidst 
cries  of  good  luck :  of  the 
lonely  dressing  in  leather  and 
fur  in  my  little  hut :  of  the 
roar  of  the  engines  as  we  rise 
up  at  latest  twilight  towards 
the  glittering  companies  ef 
the  stars. 

It  is  a  quarter  to  eight. 
Eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  coast  near  Dunkerque  we 
move.  My  pilot  is  a  senior 
officer,  and  I  have  never  flown 
with  him  before,  so  I  sit 
quietly  and  do  not  talk,  as  I 
watch  carefully  the  dials  of 
my  petrol  instruments,  and 
also  keep  a  careful  eye  on 
the  country  below.  The  pilot 
looks  at  the  engines  with 
a  satisfied  glance,  and  the 
machine  swings  round  and 
points  east. 

Soon  the  dim  pattern  of  the 
Dixmude  floods  lie  below,  re- 
flecting the  gleam  of  a  quiver- 
ing star -shell.  In  the  sky 
above  Thorout  appears  a 
dazzling  Very's  light  which 
drifts  and  dies — German  ma- 
chines are  abroad  in  the  dark- 
ness also.  Far  below  now  lies 
Thorout,  and  for  a  minute  »r 
two  its  pale  beam  waves  vainly 
and  impotent  in  the  moonlit 
sky,  its  strength  so  dissipated 
that  it  is  useless.  Soon  south 
of  Ghent  we  move,  and  see  to 
our  right  the  landing  lights  of 
the  huge  Gotha  aerodrome  of 
Gontrode. 

I  stand  up  and  look  across 
the  pilot,  and  count  the  lights. 
"Eight   on   each   side — two 
red  at  the  west ! "  I  say. 


"I  make  it  more,"  he  com- 
ments. "  Count  again !  " 

I  make  sure  of  my  accuracy, 
and  draw  in  my  notebook  a 
detailed  sketch  of  the  landing 
arrangements. 

"Look!"  cries  suddenly  the 
pilot.  "  We've  been  heard !  " 

I  peer  down  once  more  and 
see  only  the  two  red  lights 
glowing  on  the  ground.  The 
two  lines  of  white  electric 
lamps  have  been  switched  off, 
for  the  drone  of  our  engines 
has  been  heard  high  above 
the  aerodrome. 

Suddenly  I  realise  that  we 
will  be  heard  through  the 
whole  of  our  long  journey. 
The  absence  of  searchlights 
and  shell  fire  in  these  unde- 
fended regions  makes  one  forget 
that  from  town  to  town,  from 
village  to  village,  the  report 
of  our  progress  is  sent  to  a 
thousand  military  centres  in 
a  vast  radius.  Already  our 
passage  into  virgin  territory 
(for  not  for  years  has  country 
east  of  Ghent  been  bombed 
at  night)  must  be  causing  a 
sensation.  Brussels  must  be 
apprehensive  :  Aix-la-Chapelle 
is  feeling  anxiety :  Cologne  is 
uneasy. 

Now  ahead  of  us  I  ean  see 
what  never  before  have  I  seen 
— the  lights  of  villages  shining 
clearly  in  scintillating  groups 
here  and  there  across  the  pale 
moonlit  country.  With  my 
map  on  my  knees  I  pick  up 
and  check  every  railway  and 
cross-road  and  forest  below  me 
in  turn,  and  manage  to  keep 
the  machine  exactly  over  the 
line  marked  on  the  map. 

"  We're  all  right,  sir  !  "  I  say 
to  the  pilot.  "  See  this  straight 
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road  on  the  map.  There  it  is 
— there — see  1  See  that  forest 
crossing  it — well — there  it  is  ! 
I  am  quite  sure  of  our  position. 
We  oome  to  a  river  soon  .  .  . 
look  I  look  !  do  you  see  it — that 
silver  streak  over  there  ?  " 

The  pilot  nods,  looks  at  my 
map,  and  turns  on  the  bright 
engine  lights  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  dials.  To  my  slight 
discomfort  he  leaves  them  on 
as  he  flies  ahead,  evidently  feel- 
ing confident  of  our  safety. 

Far  ahead  I  can  see  a  light 
flashing  and  flashing  in  a  re- 
gular code.     I  presume  it  to  be 
near  Brussels,  and  point  it  out 
to  the  pilot.     In  a  few  minutes 
through  the  slight  haze  of  the 
distance  appears  a  great  num- 
ber of    twinkling    lights,  and 
soon,  to  our  left,  I  see  a  vast 
sea  of  glittering,  shimmering 
gems,    with    lines     of     lights 
radiating    outwards    from    it 
like  the  tentacles  of  an  octo- 
pus.    I  suddenly  realise  that  it 
is  Brussels,  and  with  a  cry  of 
utter  delight,  stand  up  to  look 
down  more  clearly  at  it.     It  is 
a  wonderful  spectacle.     There, 
in  one  wide  sweep  before  my 
eyes,  lies  the  whole  city,  trium- 
phantly blazing   out  into  the 
night.     I  can  see  the  long  lines 
of    the  boulevards   stretching 
through    the   mass    of   lights, 
on    the    outskirts    of    which 
glitter    little     villages     from 
which    also   radiate    the   lines 
of    street    lamps,    as    though 
illuminated    starfish  lay   here 
and    there    across    the    coun- 
try.    Brussels — Brussels    beats 
through    my   brain    as    I   see 
the     Belgian    capital,    feeling 
safe   in    its    remoteness   from 
the   lines,  flaming    bravely  in 


the  darkness.  I  live  through 
one  of  those  rare  moments  of 
divinity  which  oome  to  men 
when  they  see  before  them 
for  the  first  time  some  sub- 
lime spectacle  which  perhaps 
has  never  been  seen  before. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town 
there  flashes  an  aerial  light- 
house. This  is  rather  puzzling, 
as  the  German  night-bombing 
aerodromes  are  many  miles  to 
the  west,  near  the  coast  at 
Ghent  and  Bruges.  I  wonder 
for  whom  this  light  flashes  and 
blinks.  Then  I  suddenly  realise 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  infre- 
quent Zeppelin  raids  is  being 
carried  out  against  England  on 
this  wonderfully  clear  night. 

Brussels  passes.  Road  and 
forest  and  village  flow  beneath 
us  in  a  regular  and  expected 
stream.  Slowly  the  minutes 
go  by.  Ten  minutes  to  ten 
says  the  watch.  For  over  two 
hours  we  have  been  in  the  air, 
and  our  engines  show  no  signs 
of  wavering.  On  them  alone 
now  depend  our  chances  of 
return.  Soon  I  see  far  ahead 
of  me  the  silver  ribbon  of  the 
Meuse  shining  in  the  haze  of 
the  horizon,  and  then  the  lights 
of  Namur,  cold  and  sparkling, 
appear  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
I  examine  every  tiny  landmark 
on  the  ground  below,  and 
check  it  with  my  map.  There 
is  no  doubt.  There  lie  the 
lights  of  the  town — there  lies 
the  forest  on  its  outskirts — 
there  lie  the  two  bridges,  from 
one  of  which  the  thin  black 
line  of  the  railway  trails  off 
into  the  distance. 

"Namur!"     I    say    to    the 
pilot. 

He    looks    down     and    flies 
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round  in  a  wide  circle  in  order 
to  examine  every  point,  and  to 
ensure  for  himself  that  no 
doubt  whatever  exists  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  place.  He  is 
quite  satisfied,  and  turns  the 
machine  towards  the  south- 
east. We  cross  the  river  south 
of  the  town,  as  I  explain  to 
him  my  intentions.  I  want 
him  to  turn  north-west,  against 
wind,  and  to  throttle  the 
engines.  We  will  glide  down 
parallel  to  the  railway  line, 
which  will  help  me  to  get  a 
good  line.  We  will  reach  the 
bridge  at  a  low  altitude,  and 
I  will  drop  my  bombs.  We 
will  turn  quickly  down  wind 
to  escape. 

Before  I  crawl  into  the  back 
I  point  out  to  him  some  very 
bright  lights  in  the  direction 
of  the  Namur  Zeppelin  sheds, 
which  seem  to  confirm  my 
supposition  of  the  activity  of 
German  airships  to-night. 
Then,  with  a  final  word  of  ex- 
planation, I  stoop  through  the 
door  behind  my  seat  and  lie 
on  the  floor  of  the  machine. 
I  slide  open  the  little  trap-door 
beneath  the  pilot's  seat,  and 
see  a  small  square  picture  of 
moonlit  country.  Ahead  there 
is  just  visible  the  curve  of  the 
river,  and  the  black  line  of 
the  bridge  across  it.  Beneath 
me  runs  the  railway  track 
which  is  to  be  my  guide.  To 
my  joy  I  can  see,  at  one  place 
upon  this  thin  dark  line,  the 
intermittent  red  glowing  of  an 
engine's  fire-box.  In  a  swift 
moment  I  realise  the  actuality 
of  the  country  below.  For  a 
second  it  ceases  to  be  a  map 
and  becomes  peopled  with  busy 
human  beings.  Oh,  Namur 
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(think  I),  ablaze  with  lights, 
you  enjoy  this  moonlight  night 
of  late  September,  far,  far  from 
the  turmoil  of  war,  little  con- 
scious that  overhead  this  very 
moment  lies  a  fur-clad  airman 
peering  down  at  you,  preparing 
to  drop  his  terrific  missiles, 
packed  with  fierce  explosive ! 
Laugh  on  in  your  cafes,  you 
exquisitely-clad  German  am- 
busques  !  For  me  this  moment 
is  rich  and  ecstatic.  Then  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  absorbs 
my  mind.  The  noise  of  the 
engines  has  ceased.  Through 
the  machine  sounds  the  faint 
rush  of  wind  hissing  and  sigh- 
ing round  the  tight -strung 
wires  and  planes  as  we  sink 
lower  and  lower.  My  bomb- 
sight  draws  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  bridge.  Pressing  the 
buttons  of  the  direction  indi- 
cator I  steer  the  machine  to 
right  and  left,  as  green  or  red 
glow  the  lights  before  the  eyes 
of  the  pilot.  The  direction 
bar  touches  the  bridge  and 
drifts  off  to  the  left.  I  swing 
the  machine  round  quickly, 
again  the  bar  crosses  the 
bridge,  again  it  drifts  off.  We 
are  flying  slightly  side  to  wind, 
and  I  can  scarce  keep  the  head 
of  the  machine  on  a  straight 
course.  The  pale  -glowing 
range-bars  draw  nearer  and 
nearer,  with  a  slow  progres- 
sion, to  the  black  edge  of  the 
silver  river.  Again  I  press  the 
right  button ;  again  a  green 
light  glows  ;  again  the  machine 
swings  towards  the  bridge. 
The  range-bars  cross  the  base 
of  it.  I  press  over  the  bomb 
handle  quickly,  .  .  .  and  again. 
Clatter  -  click  -  clatter  -  click  - 
click-clatter  sound  the  open- 
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ing  and  closing  bomb  doors 
behind  me  as  bomb  after  bomb 
slides  out  into  the  moonlight 
depths  below.  For  a  moment 
I  see  the  fat  yellow  shapes, 
clear-lit  in  the  pale  light  be- 
neath me,  go  tumbling  down 
and  down  towards  the  dim 
face  of  the  country. 

I  hurry  back  to  my  seat  be- 
side the  pilot. 

"Half  dropped,  sir.  'Fraid 
they  will  not  get  it.  Oh !  I 
am  sorry,  sir !  I  am  sorry ! 
We  drifted ! " 

One,  two,  three  red  flashes 
leap  up  in  the  water  of  the 
river  some  hundred  yards  to 
the  south  of  the  bridge.  One, 
two  more  flashes,  more  rapid 
and  brilliant,  leap  up  on  the 
moonlight  embankment,  leav- 
ing large  white  clouds  of 
smoke. 

"Jolly  good!  You  didn't 
miss  by  much ! "  he  says  en- 
couragingly. 

Boom — boom— BOOM — boom 
BOOM!  sound  the  five  explo- 
sions as  we  turn.  It  is  strange 
to  look  at  N"amur — still  spark- 
ling beautifully  with  a  wealth 
of  light  under  the  stars — still 
unchanged,  though  we  know 
that  the  thundering  clamour 
of  these  five  unexpected  ex- 
plosions must  have  stirred  up 
the  placid  life  of  the  little 
tranquil  town  till  it  is  seething 
like  an  ant-hill  upset  by  the 
wayside.  In  the  squares  and 
streets  must  run  the  alarmed 
population,  rushing  to  and  fro 
aimlessly,  utterly  terrified.  In 
the  military  headquarters  the 
telephones  and  telegraphs  must 
have  burst  into  a  sudden 
activity.  The  vibrant  roar  of 
the  explosions  must  have  been 


heard  for  a  great  distance. 
Even  in  remote  Aix-la-Chapelle 
the  strolling  Germans  must 
have  wondered  at  the  remote 
sound  drifting  to  them  under 
the  stars. 

Again  we  fly  to  the  south : 
again  we  turn  and  start  on 
our  second  "run"  over  the 
target :  again  I  crawl  into 
the  back,  steeled  this  time  by 
a  great  anxiety  and  a  great 
determination,  for  I  realise  the 
enormous  responsibility  which 
is  mine.  With  the  five  re- 
maining bombs  behind  me  I 
have,  if  possible,  to  destroy 
the  great  railway  bridge,  which 
to  me  will  appear  only  a  small 
black  match  laid  across  the 
silver  ribbon  of  the  river.  If 
the  bridge  is  destroyed  or 
damaged  the  German  com- 
munications will  be  vitally 
interfered  with,  the  moving 
of  their  troops  will  be  inter- 
rupted, the  pressure  on  the 
British  lines  will  be  relieved. 
If  I  fail,  that  much-desired 
relief  will  not  take  place,  and 
therefore  many  more  British 
soldiers  may  be  killed.  That 
is  not  all,  however — for  failure 
means  that  this  expensive  raid 
is  wasted ;  the  reputation  of 
the  squadron  is  tarnished  ;  the 
official  approval  of  Handley- 
Pages  as  long-distance  night- 
bombers  is  reversely  affected ; 
and,  least  of  all,  though  of 
great  importance  to  myself, 
my  splendid  opportunity  for 
a  great  achievement  is  lost. 
With  this  sense  of  responsi- 
bility weighing  heavily  on  me 
I  lie  down,  peering  through 
the  little  square  hole.  My 
face  is  wet  with  the  perspira- 
tion of  anxiety  in  spite  of 
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the  intense  oold  of  the  biting 
wind :  my  hands  shake  with 
excitement.  I  decide  to  take 
the  machine  to  the  river  along 
the  railway  line,  and  slightly 
to  the  east  of  it,  and  then 
to  judge  the  wind  drift  so  that 
the  machine  is  turned  by  it  to 
the  left,  when  I  will  press  the 
starboard  signal  button  and 
swing  the  machine  at  an  angle 
across  the  bridge,  and  then 
drop  my  bombs.  It  is  a  great 
risk,  and  unless  I  judge  exactly 
I  will  not  succeed. 

In  a  fever  of  apprehension, 
and  with  my  whole  being  con- 
centrated on  the  relation  of 
the  fine  wires  and  bars  of 
my  bomb-sight  with  the  black 
thread  of  the  railway  far  below 
me,  I  lie  on  the  varnished 
strips  of  wood  on  the  floor 
of  the  machine,  my  legs  flung 
wide  apart  behind  me,  my  bare 
hands  and  face  frozen  with 
the  icy  blast  of  wind,  my  mn- 
oovered  eyes  running  witk 
water.  Nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  bridge  draw  the  twe  range 
bars.  Gently  and  rarely  do 
I  touch  the  starboard  signal 
button,  to  swing  the  machine 
again  and  again  to  the  right 
as  the  wind  drifts  it  to  the 
left.  We  are  near  the  bridge 
— we  are  almost  over  it.  I 
press  the  starboard  button 
determinedly,  and  I  see  the 
glow  of  green  light  illuminate 
the  dashboard.  To  the  right 
swings  the  machine.  White 
glows  a  light  as  I  press  the 
central  button.  I  look  below 
quivering  with  anxiety.  The 
machine  ceases  its  leftward 
drift  and  swings  to  the  right, 
and  the  two  luminous  range- 
bars  are  in  line  with  the 


bridge.  I  grasp  the  bomb- 
handle  and  once,  twice,  press 
it  over.  I  look  behind — the 
bombs  are  all  gone.  It  is  all 
over !  The  irrevocable  deed 
has  been  done!  The  failure 
or  success  of  the  long  raid  is 
sealed.  I  climb  clumsily  to 
my  feet  and  look  through  the 
door  beside  the  pilot. 

"  All  gone,  sir,  I  ...  Oh ! 
look,  look!" 

Upon  the  thin  black  line  of 
the  bridge  leap  out  two  great 
flashes,  leaving  a  cloud  of  moon- 
lit smoke  which  entirely  ob- 
scures one  end  of  it. 

uOh  —  damn  good  —  damn 
good ! "  yells  out  the  pilot 
excitedly.  "Hit  it!  Hit  it! 
You've  hit  it!  Oh — priceless 
— priceless ! " 

"Good — oh,  sir!  I  am  glad. 
It  is  hit,  isn't  it,  sir?  Two  of 
them.  I  am  bucked ! " 

Almost  crying  with  joy  we 
shake  hands,  and  he  thumps 
me  cheerfully  on  the  back. 

"  Something  for  you  for  this 
when  we  get  back ! "  he  says. 
"Oh!  damn  good — damn  good, 
Paul.  Priceless — priceless  ! " 

I  look  round,  and  in  the 
back  of  the  machine  I  see  a 
sight  which  left  the  clearest 
image  of  this  raid  in  my  mind. 
There  stands  the  moonlit  figure 
of  the  tall  good-humoured  gun- 
layer,  and  with  a  characteristic 
gesture  I  see  him  put  out  his 
arms  with  the  thumbs  pointing 
upwards — the  most  sincere  ex- 
pression of  congratulation  he 
can  deliver.  My  heart  goes 
out  in  gratitude  to  this  solitary 
man  who  already,  for  nearly 
three  hours,  has  stood  alone 
on  a  thin  platform  in  the  back 
of  the  machine,  watching  and 
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eager,  knowing  that  he  has  no 
control  over  his  destiny,  that 
his  life  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  little  figure  whose  blaok 
head  he  oan  see  so  far  away 
from  him  in  the  nose  of  the 
machine. 

Now  we  turn  at  onoe  and 
start  on  our  long  homeward 
trail.  Exhilarated  with  a 
glorious  feeling  of  success,  so 
contented  and  glowing  with 
joy  that  I  am  not  affected  by 
the  fact  of  being  over  a  hundred 
miles  from  friendly  territory,  I 
sit  on  my  seat  with  legs  gaily 
swinging,  and  read  Dickens, 
write  letters  and  verses,  drink 
tea  and  eat  sandwiches,  and 
chatter  incessantly  to  the  pilot, 
who,  in  his  satisfaction,  does 
not  mind. 

"You'll  get  something  for 
this — if  we  cross  the  lines  all 
right  I "  he  says  with  his  usual 
restrained  optimism. 

Charleroi  sparkles  on  our 
left.  Near  it  at  La  Louviere 
flashes  an  aerial  lighthouse, 
whose  presence  I  record  on  my 
note-book.  Having  found  our 
way  to  Namur  by  map,  we 
seem  to  return  by  a  eurious 
kind  of  homing  instinct.  We 
know  where  we  are  as  if  by 
second  nature.  Indeed  so  little 
do  I  trouble  that  I  mistake 
Courtrai  for  Roulers,  but  it 
makes  but  little  difference. 
Such  confidence  have  I  in  our 
safety,  so  lovely  is  the  moon- 
drenched  night,  so  friendly  are 
the  undefended  skies,  that  we 
fly  on  and  on  as  in  a  stupor 
of  utter  bliss.  We  know  that 
if  we  return  we  are  famous, 
and  we  know  we  will  return. 
Song  and  laughter  and  rich 
thoughts  of  far-distant  London 


and  its  proffered  glories  when 
next  comes  leave,  fill  my  drowsy 
brain.  I  hug  the  pilot's  arm 
affectionately.  At  twelve 
o'clock  he  was  at  Dover,  now 
scarcely  eleven  hours  after  he 
is  coming  back  from  Namur. 
How  wonderful  it  is  —  how 
wonderful  he  is ! 

Ypres  flickers  to  the  left 
with  its  ever  uneasy  artillery 
fire.  In  our  ease  we  do  not 
even  trouble  to  cross  the  lines 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  fly  on 
parallel  to  them,  some  five 
miles  on  the  German  side.  At 
last  we  turn  and  cross  slowly 
over  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
ever-rising,  ever-drooping  star- 
shells. 

Back  towards  Dunkerque  we 
fly,  and  the  pilot  says  to  nae — 

"You  did  jolly  well,  old 
man.  You'll  get  something 
for  this— if  we  land  safely ! " 

I  wonder  what  his  condi- 
tional clause  will  be  when  we 
are  on  the  ground — "if  you 
live  to  get  it  " — probably  ! 

Soon  the  weleome  landing 
T  glows  far  below  us.  We 
fire  our  white  light :  at  onoe 
the  white  light  rises  from 
below.  "Charlie,"  the  raid 
officer,  is  faithfully  on  the 
watch,  as  he  must  have  been 
now  for  long  hours,  awaiting 
our  return. 

We  glide  downwards,  and 
in  a  moment  of  exultation  the 
pilot,  to  my  everlasting  regard 
for  him,  sweeps  a  few  feet  over 
the  aerodrome,  yelling  with 
me  in  utter  excitement — 

"Hooray!  Hooray!  Hooray! 
Hooray  !  " 

I  lean  far  over  the  side 
screaming  out  my  joy  in  this 
mad  whirling  rush  over  the 
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grass.  On  roar  the  engines : 
we  sweep  swiftly  upwards 
again,  and  tarn,  and  land. 

As  soon  as  the  machine  has 
stopped  crowds  press  round 
us.  A  Ford  oar  is  waiting  to 
take  us  over  to  the  head- 
quarters. 

"  Oh !  Damn  good,"  says 
the  pilot.  "We  hit  it— but 
I  take  no  credit  for  it.  It 
was  this  child's  show — he  did 
it!" 

"  Bilge  !  You  were  great, 
sir.  I  never  saw  such  steer- 
ing 1" 

In  the  jolting  little  car  we 
whirl  across  a  bridge,  along- 
side the  canal,  and  across  a 
second  bridge  to  my  beloved 
0amp,  and  our  beloved  C,O. 

His  words  of  congratulation 
at  the  news  would  be  reward 
for  a  hundred  such  trips. 

"Well!"  he  says  at  last, 
"I  suppose  you  did  it  by 
compass  1 " 

"  No,  sir !     By  landmarks ! " 

When  at  last  I  walk  back 
alone,  under  the  starlit  sky,  to 


my  cabin,  it  seems  utterly  im- 
possible to  believe  that  I  have 
been  actually  to  Namur — that 
I  have  actually  travelled  over 
three  hundred  miles  since  I 
last  walked  along  that  path 
a  few  hours  ago.  It  seems 
incredible  that  my  soft  right 
hand  has  actually  this  night 
caused  damage  and  brought 
death  to  that  far,  far  remote 
place,  which  even  now  is  in  a 
state  of  confusion.  Vividly  I 
realise  the  amazing  wonder 
of  flying;  vividly  I  feel  the 
strange  fascination  of  night- 
bombing,  with  its  long  jour- 
neys and  sense  of  domination 
— its  sense  of  being  almost 
divine. 

Five  weeks  later,  to  the 
mapping  office  comes  the  in- 
telligence report — 

"  A  Rapatrid  reports :  —  On 
the  night  of  September  29th 
Allied  aircraft  successfully  at- 
tacked the  Luxembourg  bridge 
at  Namur,  which  was  badly 
damaged.  17  German  civilians 
were  killed." 
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THE    STORY    OF    OUK    SUBMARINES. — VI. 


BY  KLAXON. 


I  HAVE  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Submarine  "  A  E  2  " 
(Lieut.  -  Commander  S  teker) 
was  the  first  boat  to  get  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Her 
experience  is  worth  relating, 
especially  in  view  of  the  faet 
that  she  was  an  Australian 
Navy  boat,  and  that  her  trip 
was  made  simultaneously  with 
the  Gallipoli  landing. 

She  entered  the  Straits  at 
2.30  A,M.  on  25th  April  1915, 
and  continued  upon  the  sur- 
faoe  till,  being  fired  on  from 
the  northern  shore,  she  dived 
at  4.30  A.M.,  and  proceeded  at 
70  feet  depth  through  the 
mine  -  field.  Her  despatches 
say:— 

"During  the  ensuing  half-hour  or 
so  the  scraping  of  wires  against  the 
vessel's  sides  was  almost  continuous, 
and  on  two  occasions  something 
caught  up  forward  and  continued  to 
knock  for  gome  considerable  time 
before  breaking  loose  and  scraping 
away  aft." 

Off  Chanak  she  torpedoed  a 
small  Turkish  gunboat  in 
passing,  and  dodged  the  stem 
of  a  torpedo-boat  that  at- 
tempted to  ram  the  periscope. 
"AE2"  then  ran  aground 
(her  compass  having  devel- 
oped defects)  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  Anatoli  Mejidieh.  She 
got  off,  and  proceeded  on  at 
90  feet,  till  she  ran  aground 
again  on  the  Gallipoli  shore 
for  five  minutes.  This  second 
bump  damaged  the  hull  some- 
what. She  got  off  and  went 


on,  pursued  by  all  the  miscel- 
laneous small  craft  of  the 
Narrows,  all  of  them  firing 
at  and  trying  to  ram  her 
periscope.  At  8.30  A.M.,  the 
pursuit  being  close,  she  in- 
tentionally ran  aground  on 
the  Asiatic  shore  to  wait,  at 
a  depth  of  80  feet,  till  the 
chase  should  have  passed  on 
overhead.  She  waited  there, 
listening  to  the  propellers 
passing  to  and  fro,  until  9 
P.M.,  when  she  rose  and  found 
nothing  in  sight.  At  4  A.M. 
on  the  26th  she  went  on, 
having  charged  up  her  bat- 
teries and  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked two  unknown  men-of- 
war  (one  of  them  probably 
the  battleship  Eairedin  Ear- 
barosaa)  near  Gallipoli.  At 
9  A.M.  she  entered  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  Unfortunately, 
"A  E  2"  carried  no  gun,  and 
had  to  rely  on  her  torpedo 
armament,  which  at  9.30  A.M. 
failed  her  when  she  endeav- 
oured to  sink  a  transport — 
one  of  four  coming  towards 
the  Peninsula.  On  27th  April 
she  had  more  bad  luck  with 
torpedoes,  and  another  trans- 
port (escorted  by  a  destroyer 
screen)  escaped  her.  On  the 
28feh  another  torpedo  failed  to 
hit  a  small  ship  eonvoyed  by 
two  T.B.D.'s,  and  in  the  even- 
ing her  sixth  torpedo  missed 
on  "  two  men-of-war  approach- 
ing at  high  speed  from  west- 
ward." On  the  29th,  being 
chased  by  torpedo-boats  and 
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gunboats,  she  was  forced  to 
fire  a  ohance  shot  in  order  to 
discourage  the  pursuit.  The 
torpedo  missed  a  yard  ahead 
of  a  gunboat,  and  "  pursuit 
then  ceased."  In  the  evening 
she  met  "E  14"  at  a  rendez- 
vous, the  latter  boat  having 
followed  her  up  the  Straits. 
On  the  30th,  "  A  E  2  "  met 
her  end: — 

"  10.30  A.M.  :  Boat's  bow  suddenly 
rose,  and  boat  broke  surface  about 
one  mile  from  T.JB.  Blew  water 
forward,  but  could  not  get  boat  to 
dive.  Torpedo-boat  got  very  close, 
firing,  and  a  gunboat  from  Artaki 
Bay  began  firing  at  a  range  of  about 
three  miles ;  flooded  a  forward  tank, 
when  boat  suddenly  took  a  big  in- 
clination down  by  bows  and  dived 
rapidly.  The  100 -feet  depth  was 
quickly  reached  and  passed.  Went 
full  speed  astern,  and  commenced  to 
blow  main  ballast.  After  some  in- 
terval boat  came  back  to  100-feet 
depth,  so  reflooded  and  went  ahead, 
but  boat  broke  surface  stern  first. 
Within  a  few  seconds  the  shots  fired 
holed  the  engine-room  in  three  places. 
Owing  to  the  great  inclination  down 
by  the  bow  it  was  impossible  to  see 
the  torpedo-boat  through  the  peri- 
scope, and  I  considered  that  any 
attempt  to  ram  her  would  be  useless. 
I  therefore  blew  main  ballast,  and 
ordered  all  hands  on  deck.  Assisted 
by  Lieut.  Haggard,  I  then  opened 
the  tanks  to  flood  and  went  on 
deck.  The  boat  sank  in  a  few 
minutes.  .  .  ." 

All  the  officers  and  men 
were  saved,  being  picked  out 
of  the  water  by  the  Turkish 
torpedo-boat  after  "AE2" 
had  sunk.  A  lot  of  trips 
were  made  by  submarines  up 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  but  it 
was  not  all  child's  play  in- 
side or  on  the  way  up.  "  E  15  " 
and  "  E  14  "  were  lost  in  the 
Straits,  "E  20  "  was  torpedoed 
by  a  U-boat  when  off  Constan- 


tinople, and  "  E  7  "  was   sunk 
in  the  Chanak  nets. 

As    was    published    at    the 
time,  submarine  "  E   13  "  was 
lost    on    the   18th  September 
1915,  on   Saltholm,  Denmark. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  her  loss 
with    part    of    the   crew   was 
part  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
Navy   for  the    passage   of   E- 
boats  into  the  Baltic.    "  E  13  " 
was  bound  for  Libau  vid  the 
Sound,     and      was     wrecked 
owing  to  a  defective  compass. 
She  was   doubtful   enough   of 
the    compass's     accuracy    for 
such    narrow     and     intricate 
waters  to  have  eased  to  250 
evolutions  and  to  have  stopped 
one  engine  when  she  grounded 
on  the  S.E.  end  of  Saltholm, 
striking  all  along  her  length 
on     shelving     rooky    bottom. 
She  blew  all  tanks  and  began 
operations   to   get   away.     At 
5  A.M.  a  Danish  torpedo-boat 
arrived     and     communicated, 
stating    that    "E     13"     had 
twenty-four  hours  to  get  her- 
self   away    in,    but    that     no 
assistance  could  be  given  her. 
.  .  .  Then  a  German  destroyer 
arrived  and  remained  watch- 
ing until  two  Danish  torpedo- 
boats    approached,   when    she 
left.     At  9  A.M.  "  E  13  "  was 
still  trying  to  move,  and  three 
Danish     torpedo  -  boats    were 
anchored  watching   her;  then 
came  two  German  destroyers. 
At  half-a-mile  range  the  lead- 
ing enemy  hoisted  a  signal  and 
blew   her   syren.      Before   the 
signal  could  be  read  she  was 
three  hundred  yards  away,  at 
which  range  she  fired  a  torpedo 
and  opened  fire  with  all  guns. 
"E  13,"  hit   all   over,  caught 
fire  at  once,  and  Commander 
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Lay  toil  ordered  the  orew  to 
abandon  ship,  telling  them  to 
take  to  the  water  and  scatter 
as  much  as  possible,  the  Ger- 
man fire  being  "Man-killing," 
i.e.,  with  shrapnel  and  machine- 
gun. 

The  Danish  torpedo  -  boats 
at  onoe  got  out  the  boats,  and 
one  torpedo-boat  steamed  in 
between  the  Germans  and  their 
target — this  action  causing  the 
Germans  to  cease  fire.  The 
Germans  then  withdrew,  hav- 
ing killed  fifteen  officers  and 
men  of  "  E  13  "  in  the  water. 
The  submarine  was  hit  about 
fourteen  times  by  four-inch 
shells  and  by  many  of  smaller 
calibre ;  she  was  completely 
destroyed.  The  officers  and 
men  saved  were  taken  aboard 
the  Danish  flagship  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  I 
will  not  comment  on  this 
incident. 

Commander  Layton  escaped 
from  his  prison  in  Denmark, 
and  returned  safely  to  com- 
mand another  submarine. 

I  must  record  here  the  ac- 
count of  the  escape  of  Stoker 
Petty  Officer  William  Brown 
from  submarine  "E  41."  It 
was  an  extraordinary  experi- 
ence for  any  man,  but  I  must 
again  point  out  that  the  sub- 
marine sailor  is,  in  his  training 
and  sense,  something  out  of  the 
common. 

"  E  41 "  was  acting  as 
"target"  for  other  boats 
which  were  practising  attacks 
on  her  as  training  for  actual 
war  attacks  on  U  -  boats  at 
sea.  The  exercising  area  was 
just  off  Harwich,  and  "E  41" 
was  running  a  straight  course 
along  it,  looking  out  for  the 


periscope  of  the  attacker — 
"E  4."  Suddenly  the  peri- 
scope appeared — 50  yards  on 
the  bow  and  travelling  fast ; 
"  E  4  "  had  miscalculated  her 
attack  and  a  collision  was 
inevitable.  "E  41"  put  her 
helm  over  and  stopped  her 
engines,  but  "  E  4 "  came 
heavily  against  her  deep  down 
on  the  starboard  hand.  "E 
4's "  conning  -  tower  was 
smashed,  and  she  sank  at  onoe 
with  all  hands.  "E  41's " 
captain  was  on  the  bridge,  and 
receiving  a  report  that  his  own 
boat  was  sinking  fast,  he  called 
all  hands  on  deck.  Petty  Offi- 
cer Brown  did  not  apparently 
hear  the  order,  and  with  two 
other  men  (a  stoker  and 
engine  -  room  artificer)  went 
down  with  the  boat.  The 
oonning-tower  lid  being  open 
as  she  sank,  the  stoker  and 
artificer  who  were  in  the  mid- 
ship compartment  waited  a 
few  seconds  in  a  pocket  of  air 
near  the  oonning-tower  ladder, 
and  then  dived  for  it,  swim- 
ming through  the  boat  till  the 
gleam  of  brighter  water  showed 
overhead,  then  rising  up 
through  sixty  -  five  feet  till 
they  gained  the  surface. 
Brown  had  taken  shelter  in 
the  engine-room,  closing  the 
door  after  him.  His  own 
account  of  the  incident  is 
quite  clear,  though  perhaps  a 
little  technical. 

.  .  .  "Something  was  heard  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  forward,  twice  in  quick 
succession.  Immediately  after  the 
engine-room  telegraph  rang  to  '  out- 
clutches.'  I  took  out  the  port 
clutch  and  closed  the  muffler  valve — 
then  it  was  reported  that  the  ship 
was  making  water.  I  proceeded  for- 
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ward  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
leak,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  she 
was  holed  down  low.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  close  the  lower  door  of 
the  conning-tower.  At  this  point  the 
chief  engine-room  artificer  inquired 
if  all  hands  were  out  of  the  engine- 
room.  I  replied  I  would  find  out. 
On  going  aft  I  found  one  man  com- 
ing forward,  and  I  ordered  him  to 
put  his  life-belt  on,  keep  his  head, 
and  wait  his  turn  at  the  conning- 
tower  hatch.  Finding  there  was 
nobody  else  aft,  I  came  forward  and 
put  on  a  life-belt  and  closed  the 
valve  on  the  air  trunk  through  the 
engine  -  room  bulkhead  —  then 
water  began  to  come  down  through 
the  conning-tower  hatch  and  the  boat 
took  a  dip  forward.  ..." 

From  the  collision  to  this 
point  was  actually  about  90 
seconds.  Brown  gives  the  im- 
pression in  one's  mind  that  he 
spent  part  of  this  time  "  tidy- 
ing up  "  and  generally  giving 
a  final  polish  to  his  depart- 
ment before  leaving  (perhaps 
he  did):— 

"I  went  aft  and  shouted  to  the 
hands  forward  to  come  aft  to  the 
engine-room.  There  was  no  response. 
The  midship  compartment  was  in 
darkness  and  partly  flooded.  Chlorine 
gas  began  to  come  through.  I  closed 
the  engine-room  door  and  began  to 
unscrew  the  clips  of  the  torpedo 
hatch  above  me.  At  this  juncture 
the  engine-room  was  in  complete 
darkness,  with  the  exception  of  the 
port  pilot-lamp,  which  was  burning 
through  'earth.'  The  water  was 
slowly  rising  in  the  engine  -  room 
through  the  voice-pipes,  which  I  had 
left  open  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  bulkhead  door. 

"I  then  proceeded  to  disconnect 
the  torpedo  hatch  from  its  gearing, 
which  meant  the  removal  of  two 
split  pins  and  two  pins  from  the 
links.  Before  the  foremost  one  could 
be  removed,  however,  I  had  to  un- 
ship the  strongback  and  wait  till 
there  was  sufficient  pressure  in  the 
boat  to  ease  the  hatch  off  the  strong- 
back.  .  .  .» 


It  all  sounds  so  very  simple, 
but  the  man  misses  out  a  lot. 
It  was  almost  pitch-dark.  He 
was  working  on  top  of  the 
engines  of  a  nearly  full  sub- 
marine which  had  gone  to  the 
bottom.  He  was  half  -  sub- 
merged in  electrically-charged 
water,  and  chlorine  gas  was 
coming  in  through  the  voice- 
pipes  from  the  batteries.  The 
hatch  he  was  trying  to  open 
was  very  heavy — well  screwed 
down — and  was  over  his  head 
in  a  difficult  position  to  reach. 

**  The  heat  at  this  time  was  exces- 
sive, therefore  I  rested  awhile  and 
considered  the  best  means  of  flooding 
the  engine-room,  and  eventually  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way 
was  to  flood  through  the  stern  tube 
or  the  weed-trap  of  the  circulating 
system,  or  by  dropping  the  exhaust 
and  induction  valves  and  opening  the 
muffler- valve.  I  tried  the  stern  tube 
first,  but  could  neither  open  the  stern- 
cap  nor  rear  door.  Then  I  came  for- 
ward again.  Whilst  passing  the 
switchboards  I  received  several 
shocks.  I  tried  to  open  the  weed- 
trap  of  the  circulating  inlet,  but  it 
was  in  an  awkward  position,  and 
with  water  coming  over  the  top  of 
me  I  could  not  ease  back  the  butterfly- 
nets.  So  proceeded  forward  again 
and  opened  muffler-valve,  also  the 
test -cocks  on  the  group  exhaust- 
valves  ;  tried  them  and  found  water 
was  coming  in.  Then  I  climbed  on 
top  of  the  engines  underneath  the 
torpedo  hatch  and  unshipped  the 
strongback,  drawing  the  pin  out  of 
the  link  with  a  spanner  that  I  had 
with  me.  In  order  to  flood  the  boat 
completely  I  opened  the  scuttle  in 
the  engine-room  bulkhead.  Chlorine 
gas  came  in  as  well  as  water.  I  tried 
three  times  to  lift  the  torpedo  hatch, 
but  each  time  could  only  open  it 
half-way,  and  each  time  air  rushed 
out  through  it  and  the  hatch  fell 
down  again.  I  clipped  the  hatch 
again,  having  to  dive  down  to  fetch 
the  clip-bolts,  and  as  the  pressure 
increased  again,  I  knocked  off  the 
clips.  The  hatch  flew  open,  but  not 
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enough  to  let  me  out.  I  tried  to  lift 
it  again  with  my  shoulder,  but  it  de- 
scended on  my  hand.  I  managed  to 
raise  the  hatch  sufficiently  to  clear 
my  hand  and  let  it  down  again. 
Then  I  flooded  the  boat  rapidly 
through  the  deadlight  till  the  water 
came  to  the  level  of  the  coaming.  I 
was  then  able  to  raise  the  hatch  and 
come  to  the  surface.  ..." 

To  put  the  ease  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  destroyer 
lying  above  the  scene  of  the 
collision,  babbles  and  gouts  of 
oil  and  gas  came  up  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  boat 
had  sunk.  Then  a  man  ap- 
peared swimming.  He  wore 
an  air-belt,  he  had  a  smashed 
hand  and  was  very  done,  but 
was  full  of  information  for  the 
salvage  party  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  boat  he  had 
just  left,  such  as  which  valves, 
doors,  &o.,  were  open  and 
which  were  closed. 

During  the  war  the  High 
Sea  Fleet  was  seldom  seen  by 
any  ships,  submersible  or 
otherwise,  but  "E  23  "  (Lieut.- 
Commander  Turner)  had  a  very 
good  view  of  them  on  19th 
August  1916. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  clear  weather, 
cloudy  with  no  moon,  she  saw 
ships  steering  west  by  Borkum 
Biff.  She  got  her  tubes  ready 
and  stood  in  to  attack  on  the 
surface.  As  she  closed, 
trimmed  half-down,  and  with 
every  one  keyed  up  for  the 
shot,  she  saw  the  German 
battle  -  cruisers  go  by,  their 
destroyer  screen  passing  her 
at  dangerously  close  range. 
As  the  destroyer  wash  dashed 
against  the  conning-tower  and 
the  resultant  gleam  of  phos- 
phorus indicated  her  presence 


to  the  enemy,  she  fired  a  beam 
tube  at  the  Seydlitz,  the  lead- 
ing  ship.     As   she   did  so  the 
Seydlitz   opened    on   her   with 
her   secondary  battery  at  800 
yards'  range.      "E  23"  dived 
and  ran  down  to  the   bottom 
in   140   feet    to    reload.      The 
Seydlitz    must     have     dodged 
as  the  boat  fired,  and  the  tor- 
pedo   missed.      At     3.30    A,M, 
"E  23"  rose  and  saw  smoke 
to      the      south  -  east.        She 
attacked,  diving  at  full  speed, 
and    made    out    eight  battle- 
ships in  single  line  ahead  with 
destroyers   on    either    bow   of 
each  ship  and  Zeppelins  over- 
head.     This    was    the  Konig- 
and     Kaiser  -  class      squadron 
following   the    battle  -  cruisers. 
As  they  were  obviously  going 
to   pass    her    at    long    range, 
"  E  23  "  gave  them  one  chance 
torpedo  at  4000  to  5000  yards' 
range    without     success,     and 
turned  her  attention  to  eight 
more     battleships     astern     of 
them — viz,,      four     Helgoland 
class,   four  Nassau   class,   one 
Zeppelin,     and     a      destroyer 
screen,      She    fired    two    tor- 
pedoes  at  the  rear  ship  (the 
Westfaleri),    hitting    her  with 
one,  and  making  a  hole  45  feet 
by  14  feet  along  her  side.     The 
destroyers  turned  to  ram,  but 
"E    23"   was   at   190  feet  by 
the   time   they    arrived     over- 
head.      As     their     propellers 
passed  she  came  to   periscope 
depth  again  and  saw  the  West- 
falen  listing  to  starboard  with 
her  speed  reduced.     The  dam- 
aged  ship   made   an  effort   to 
follow  her  consorts,  while  the 
submarine      dived      westward 
after  her;  but  her  consorts  were 
not   waiting  for   lame    ducks, 
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and  they  had  passed  on  at  18 
knots.  The  big  ship  turned, 
and  with  five  destroyers  guard- 
ing her,  oame  back  towards 
harbour.  "  E  23  "  fired  again, 
and  this  time  as  she  hurried 
down  to  90  feet  after  the  shot, 
heard  depth-oharges  exploding 
after  her.  Whether  she  hit 
with  the  last  shot  ©r  not  is 
doubtful.  In  the  midst  of  the 
depth-oharges  it  is  impossible 
to  differentiate  and  locate  a 
torpedo  explosion.  But  the 
Westfalen  was  got  home  and 
into  dook.  As  soon  as  the 
chase  had  ceased,  "  E  23  "  rose 
and  signalled  the  news  of  the 
High  Sea  Fleet's  venture  to 
the  Grand  Fleet,  but  on  the 
latter's  approach  the  enemy 
had  turned  back  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bight  and  passed 
home  by  the  Northern  Channel. 
During  the  attack  on  the 
Fleet  "E  23"  had  a  perfect 
view  in  clear  weather  of  all 
the  ships,  and  was  able  to  note 
all  funnel  bands  and  distinctive 
markings  on  them,  and  to 
recognise  each  unit  ©f  the 
great  Armada  as  it  crossed  the 
periscope  field. 

The  big  "K"  class  sub- 
marines were  used  for  scouting 
patrols  in  1917  and  1918. 
This  was  not  because  we  were 
short  of  boats,  but  because 
it  was  known  that  if  boats 
don't  get  in  sea-time  they  tend 
to  become  inefficient  —  also, 
perhaps  it  was  known  that  we 
would  have  plenty  of  warning 
from  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment if  the  High  Sea  Fleet 
moved,  and  so  could  call  the 
"KV'home  to  refit  in  readi- 
ness if  a  fleet  action  was  likely. 
The  "K "  patrols  were  on  lines 


between  the  Bight  and  our 
coast  which  enemy  raiders  or 
mine-layers  would  be  likely  to 
cross  if  they  came  out.  Except 
for  practice  dives  at  dawn  and 
evening,  the  boats  stayed  on 
the  surface  all  the  time,  zig- 
zagging up  and  down  their 
patrol  lines  at  17  knots.  Ex- 
cept for  occasional  U-boats 
or  our  own  ships  nothing  was 
seen,  and  the  work  done  was 
like  most  of  the  patrol  work 
of  the  war — very  dull,  but  use- 
ful and  necessary.  The  boats, 
however,  were  able  to  test 
their  own  behaviour  in  bad 
weather  on  several  occasions, 
with  the  result  that  weak 
points  could  be  eliminated  or 
strengthened,  and  the  design 
modified  and  made  more  sea- 
worthy. A  K  -  boat  in  a 
gale  is  a  very  handsome  ship, 
her  smooth  run  and  fine  lines 
slide  the  seas  off  very  prettily, 
and  if  her  speed  is  eased  to 
suit  the  length  of  sea  she  rides 
like  a  cruiser.  It  is  true  that 
she  is  not  comfortable  in  bad 
weather:  in  the  boiler-room 
the  stokers  have  to  wear  oil- 
skins because  of  the  water 
pouring  down  from  the  vents 
overhead,  and  big  seas  some- 
times come  down  the  funnels, 
causing  "flashing -back"  and 
scalding ;  the  water  tumbles 
down  the  oonning-tower  hatch, 
splashing  off  the  control-room 
deck  and  causing  "  earths  "  on 
adjacent  switchboards,  with 
the  result  that  men  going  up 
and  down  the  oonning-tower 
ladder  are  greeted  with  shocks 
as  soon  as  they  grasp  the 
rungs. 

They  have  a  quick  destroyer- 
like  roll,  and,  unless  going  slow, 
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they  have  a  triok  of  neglecting 
to  lift  occasionally  when  meet- 
ing a  head  sea;  bat  they  are 
really  safe  sea -boats,  and  if 
trim  and  speed  are  correctly 
adjusted,  far  more  comfortable 
in  bad  weather  than  destroyers 
are.  Their  great  advantage 
is  in  their  lines,  for  a  smooth- 
ran  hull  with  no  obstructions 
deflects,  instead  of  holding,  the 
water.  All  submarines  are 
pretty  wet  in  a  head  sea,  for 
they  are  heavy  vessels  with 
little  buoyancy,  and  do  not  lift 
in  time  to  the  waves,  so  that 
a  passage  to  windward  in  an 
E-boat,  for  instance,  is  for  the 
men  on  the  bridge  one  long 
cold  bath,  especially  in  the 
short  breaking  seas  of  the 
Dogger,  when  a  boat  goes  but- 
ting into  everything  as  it 
comes  without  troubling  to 
rise  to  it.  I  have  not  figures 
to  refer  to,  but  can  at  any  rate 
remember  one  captain,  one 
first  lieutenant,  and  two  sea- 
men being  lost  overboard  at 
different  times  from  boats  on 
passage  in  North  Sea  gales 
during  the  war.  The  German 
oargo  submarine  Bremen  was 
considerably  endangered  on  her 
voyage  to  America  by  the  big 
Atlantic  seas  tumbling  down 
her  oonning-tower :  it  is  con- 
sidered in  Germany  that  her 
loss  on  the  homeward  voyage 
was  due  to  something  of  the 
sort — that  the  boat  put  her 
nose  into  a  head  sea,  and  filled 
before  her  hatch  could  be  shut 
down,  or  she  could  lift  again 
in  the  next  hollow.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  there  may  be 
500  yards  of  trough  between 
the  wave-crests  in  a  gale,  and 
a  heavy  submarine  running 


down  the  slope  would  be  liable 
to  bury  herself  in  the  next 
great  hill  of  water  as  it  met 
her. 

Many  incidents  must  have 
occurred  during  the  war  of 
which  we  have  now  no  record. 
The  boats  which  were  lost  in 
the  Bight  "from  causes  un- 
known "  may  have  been  on 
their  patrol  billets  for  some 
time  before  meeting  their  end, 
and  what  they  did  and  what 
they  saw  will  never  be  known. 
On  at  least  one  occasion  the 
veil  has  been  lifted:  "L  10 " 
(Lieut.  -  Commander  White- 
house)  was  known  to  have  been 
sunk  by  German  destroyers  in 
October  last ;  it  was  after  the 
Armistice  that  we  heard  that 
she  had  first  sunk  a  German 
destroyer, "  S  33,"  and  had  then 
herself  been  destroyed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  flotilla. 
When  we  get  a  German  ac- 
count of  the  war  at  sea  we 
may  find  in  it  here  and  there 
a  belated  piece  of  news  of  a 
missing  E  -  boat.  It  is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  the  enemy 
destroyed  most  of  his  records 
and  despatches  during  the 
Revolution,  in  order  to  prevent 
what  would  have  been,  from 
his  point  of  view,  premature 
publication. 

In  August  1916,  submarine 
"E  16"  (Lieut.  -  Commander 
DufF-Dunbar)  was  lost  in  the 
Bight.  She  was  proceeding 
to  a  billet  in  the  enemy  north- 
ern swept  channel,  and  "  E  38  " 
was  following  her  at  about 
seven  miles  distance.  Seeing 
smoke  on  the  horizon  ahead, 
"E  38"  dived,  but  could  not 
get  within  range  of  the  enemy 
ships  (which  are  known  to 
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have  been  cruisers).  She  saw, 
however,  splashes  rise  from 
the  water  near  the  ships  as  if 
they  were  firing  at  something, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  enemy 
reports  that  on  that  day  they 
fired  at  a  periscope  attacking 
them.  Firing  at  a  periscope 
does  not  at  all  imply  that  the 
fire  has  damaged  the  boat,  but 
from  a  vague  statement  by  a 
German  officer  of  the  boat 
being  "  blown  up  "  by  the  gun- 
fire, one  can  surmise  that 
"E  16"  struck  a  mine  while 
attacking,  Her  captain  was 
an  officer  who  stood  very  high 
in  his  contemporaries'  estima- 
tion, in  addition  to  being 
highly  thought  of  by  his 
seniors,  and  the  approval  of 
equals  is  harder  to  earn  than 
that  of  one's  seniors.  He  had, 
in  December  1915,  torpedoed 
and  sunk  an  enemy  net-layer 
off  the  Western  Ems.  E-boats 
having  been  seen  by  the 
enemy  off  this  river,  they  sent 
out  a  3000-ton  auxiliary  to  lay 
anti  -  submarine  nets  on  the 
billet.  The  ship  was  escorted 
by  four  trawlers,  a  torpedo- 
boat,  a  small  sloop,  and  several 
tugs  and  other  small  craft, 
but  apart  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  Scriptural  instruction 
against  laying  snares  in  sight 
of  the  bird,  the  enemy  should 
have  realised  that  an  escort 
screen  is  no  protection  against 
a  determined  attack.  "E  16  " 
approached  the  screen,  the 
units  of  which  were  zigzag- 
ging round  the  ship  ;  she  had 
to  cut  things  fine,  as  the  units 
were  numerous,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  them  small. 
Her  periscope  crossed  the 
stern  of  an  armed  trawler  at 


a  range  of  fifty  yards,  and 
looking  in  the  eyepiece  Duff- 
Dnnbar  saw  a  sailor  at  the 
trawler's  stern  point  at  him, 
stabbing  his  finger  at  the  six 
inches  of  thin  tube  that  passed, 
and  opening  his  mouth  widely 
in  what  was  guessed  to  be  a 
volume  of  Teutonic  sound. 
Two  torpedoes  were  fired, 
while  the  escort  charged  and 
shouted  and  blew  syrens,  but 
the  target  had  a  section  of  net 
over  the  stern  on  its  way  out, 
and  she  was  practically  stopped 
and  helpless ;  she  sank  in 
twelve  minutes  amidst  a  scene 
of  great  excitement.  Three 
torpedo-boats  and  four  traw- 
lers hunted  and  swept  for 
"E  16"  for  four  hours,  but 
she  watched  the  proceedings 
from  some  distance  off  through 
her  periscope,  and  in  view  of 
the  high  speed  and  constant 
alterations  of  course  used  by 
the  torpedo  -  boats,  refrained 
from  joining  in  with  further 
torpedo  practice. 

Submarine  "E  38,"  just 
mentioned,  met  the  High  Sea 
Fleet  ©n  the  19th  October 
1916. 

"Friday  '  13th  :  Left  Harwich  in 
execution  of  previous  orders. 

"  14th  :  Started  diving  patrol. 

"  15th  :  Violent  south  -  westerly 
gale,  and  a  very  heavy  sea. 

"  16th  :  Strong  W.KW.  gale.  High 
confused  sea. 

"17th:  Light  N.W.  wind.  Moder- 
ate swell. 

"  18th  :  Fine  weather. 

"19th:  6.22  A.M.  sighted  funnels 
and  masts  of  heavy  ships  to  the 
E.N.E.  .  .  ." 

I  have  put  that  extract  in  to 
show,  firstly,  how  dull  a  patrol 
normally  is,  and,  secondly,  how 
the  boats  have  to  wait  on  their 
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billets  at  all  times  and  in  all 
weather,  while  the  enemy  oomes 
to  sea  at  his  convenience  when 
it  is  nice  and  calm.  "E  38" 
dived  at  full  speed  to  attack, 
but  could  not  get  within  range 
of  the  leading  squadron,  which 
was  composed  of  battle-cruisers 
and  destroyers,  and  which  was 
zigzagging  at  high  speed. 
Then  came  two  light  cruisers, 
at  one  of  which  Lieut.-Com- 
mander  Jessop  fired  but  missed 
at  600  yards.  On  raising  his 
periscope  again  he  "observed 
destroyers  zigzagging  at  high 
speed  in  all  directions.'1  Then 
came  the  Battle  Fleet,  which 
passed  out  of  range,  and  then 
a  light  cruiser — the  Munchen 
— with  the  usual  screen  of  de- 
stroyers zigzagging  each  side 
of  her.  Allowing  her  a  speed 
of  22  knots,  "E  38  "  torpedoed 
her  abreast  the  foremost  fun- 
nel, filling  the  whole  of  the  for- 
ward boiler-room  with  water 
and  damaging  her  severely. 
The  weather  being  calm  and 
the  bulkheads  sound,  the  ship 
was  safely  got  into  harbour  by 
the  Germans. 

Two  boats  were  lost  on  the 
Dutch  coast  in  1916  and  the 
crews  interned.  The  first  was 
"E  17,"  on  the  6th  Janu- 
ary. She  was  carried  in  by 
an  exceptional  set  of  water 
into  the  Texel  when  steer- 
ing for  Tersohelling.  She 
pounded  and  hammered  on 
the  banks  in  a  breaking  sea 
till  she  was  strained,  leaking 
and  damaged;  then  she  got 
off  and  started  back  on  the 
surface  to  Harwich.  An  un- 
fortunate incident  then  be- 
trayed her.  She  met  a  Dutch 
cruiser,  which  approached  in 


such  a  way  that  her  colours 
were  not  visible,  and  (being  at 
practice  gun  stations)  with  her 
guns  swinging  in  "E  17's" 
direction.  Lieut. -Commander 
Monorieffe  very  naturally  took 
her  for  an  enemy  and  dived. 
As  soon  as  the  boat  was  under, 
the  pounding  she  had  received 
on  the  shoal  showed  its  full 
effect.  She  began  to  fill,  and 
the  water  reaching  her  bat- 
tery and  chlorine  fumes  being 
emitted,  she  had  to  be  hastily 
brought  to  the  surface.  Still 
under  the  impression  that  the 
cruiser  was  German,  Lieut. - 
Commander  Monorieffe  sank 
his  boat.  It  was  the  actual 
fact  that  the  boat  was  forced 
to  dive  that  made  her  past 
salving:  if  she  had  been  able 
to  continue  her  voyage  to 
England  on  the  surface  she 
would  probably — given  good 
weather  and  hard  pumping — 
have  arrived  home. 

The  second  boat,  "H  6,"  ran 
ashore  in  misty  weather  on 
Sohiermonnikoog — well  in  the 
Bight.  She  went  hard  on  to 
the  shoals  and  lay  with  a  big 
list  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  lighthouse.  She  sent  a 
wireless  signal  to  Captain 
Waistell,  commanding  the 
Flotilla,  who  was  at  sea  super- 
intending the  operations  of  his 
boats  in  the  T.B.D.  Firedrake. 
Captain  Waistell  hurried  to 
the  spot,  but  realised  that  in 
such  a  position  (close  to  enemy 
harbours)  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  salvage 
operations.  He  decided,  how- 
ever, to  send  a  motor-boat  in 
with  orders  to  "  H  6  "  to  send 
off  the  confidential  books  and 
the  more  highly  trained  rat- 
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ings  of  the  crew — her  captain 
with  the  remaining  hands 
staying  to  see  to  her  salvage 
and  internment.  This  was 
done,  though  the  operation 
took  over  two  hours  —  an 
anxious  time  for  all  concerned. 
The  boat  was  salved  by  the 
Dutch,  and  subsequently  dis- 
posed of  by  us  to  their 
Government. 

The  enemy,  of  course,  lost 
several  boats  by  grounding 
and  subsequent  surrender  on 
our  coasts.  The  Goodwins, 
the  Shipwash,  and  the  French 
shoals  were  the  end  of  some 
boats,  and  others  were  cer- 
tainly damaged  and  weakened 
by  contact  with  outlying  parts 
of  these  islands.  The  case  of 
"U-C  5"  will  be  remembered, 
as  she  was  salved  and  taken  up 
the  Thames  to  be  shown  to 
the  public.  She  was  herded 
on  to  the  Shipwaah  shoal  off 
Harwich  by  destroyers,  and 
she  then  surrendered  to  H.M.S. 
Firedrake  after  touching  off 
demolition  charges  against  her 
mining -room  bulkhead.  The 
mines  did  not  go  off,  and  the 
boat  remained  more  or  less 
undamaged  by  the  explosions. 
Lieutenant  Patterson,  torpedo- 
lieutenant  of  the  VHIth  Sub- 
marine Flotilla,  then  dived 
into  her  as  she  lay  half- 
submerged  and  removed  the 
detonator  plugs  of  her  mines. 
For  this  act  be  was  later 
decorated.  U-C  boats  were 
always  laying  mines  off  Har- 
wich, with  occasional  success; 
they  certainly  managed  to  de- 
stroy in  this  way  two  of  our 
boats  as  they  left  harbour. 
Our  minelaying  submarines 
used  to  return  the  compliment 


at  Zeebrugge.  Perhaps  the 
most  exciting  mine  laid  by 
us  was  the  one  which  was 
accidentally  let  go  in  the 
middle  of  the  submarine  exer- 
cising area  off  Harwich  har- 
bour. The  boat  that  had 
slipped  it  reported  the  fact 
broadcast,  and  everybody  out 
near  the  area,  knowing  that 
the  unpleasant  piece  of  cargo 
had  functioned  correctly,  and 
with  no  discrimination  be- 
tween friend  or  foe,  was 
waiting  at  its  correct  depth 
below  the  surface  for  some- 
thing to  hit  it,  cleared  off 
hurriedly.  The  sweepers  were 
sent  for  and  the  obstruction 
removed,  after  which  the  ex- 
ercises proceeded  as  before. 
The  Germans  had  some  similar 
incidents  which  turned  out 
more  unpleasantly — at  least, 
from  their  point  ©f  view.  On 
one  occasion  a  half-flotilla  of 
boats  were  lying  alongside 
their  parent  ship  in  Wilhelms- 
haven.  A  sailor  accidentally 
let  a  mine  go  from  the  out- 
side boat;  the  mine  was  due 
to  become  "  alive "  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was, 
owing  to  the  shoal  water,  al- 
ready rubbing  the  keels  of 
the  boats.  An  instant  report 
by  the  sailor  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  a  general  movement 
of  the  boats  away,  would  have 
saved  the  situation ;  but  the 
sailor  did  not  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion. His  home  was  in  far- 
distant  Hanover,  and  he  started 
for  it  and  demobilisation  as 
fast  as  he  could  run.  Punctu- 
ally to  time  the  mine  exploded 
violently,  and  the  half-flotilla 
was  suddenly  reduced  in 
numbers. 
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The  enemy  also  suffered 
from  a  very  touohy  pistol 
whioh  they  introduced  for  the 
war-heads  of  their  torpedoes, 
It  was  a  very  good  pistol  for 
service,  as  it  went  off  unfail- 
ingly on  contact  with  our 
ships,  but  it  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  doing  the  same 
thing  aboard  German  sub- 
marines if  they  pitched  heavily 
in  a  seaway,  whioh  made  it 
rather  unpopular  and  led  to 
its  modification.  This  type 
of  torpedo  pistol  is  thought 
by  the  Germans  to  have  caused 
the  loss  of  the  light  cruiser 
Karlsruhe,  whioh  unaccount- 
ably blew  up  off  the  coast 
of  South  America  in  1915. 
A  U-boat  was  certainly  lost 
in  Kiel  from  this  cause,  a 
torpedo  having  slid  forward 
in  the  tube  until  it  touched 
the  outer  door,  when  it  at 
once  exploded.  That  sort  of 
case  explains  why,  in  night 
encounters  at  short  range 
between  British  and  German 
submarines,  our  enemies  never 
tried  to  use  the  ram;  with 
the  same  kind  of  hair-trigger 
explosives  in  our  tubes  we 
would  have  been  equally 
cautious. 

I  want  to  tell  some  stories 
about  submarine  sailors  here, 
but  there  are  such  hundreds 
of  incidents  to  record  that  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  many. 
In  despatches  of  submarine 
captains  describing  successes 
against  the  enemy,  one  sees 
almost  every  time :  "  The 
whole  crew  having  carried 
out  their  duties  calmly  and 
admirably,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  recommend  any  par- 
ticular men  for  decoration  . .  ." 


But  I  remember  an  incident 
near  the  Horns  Reef  Light 
Vessel,  when  a  boat  ap- 
proached a  suspicious  trawler 
and  dived  past  her  to  in- 
vestigate—  finding  that  the 
suspected  gun  in  the  bows 
was  in  reality  a  spar  on  the 
capstan,  the  boat  "dipped" 
to  seventy  feet  to  turn  away ; 
but  owing  to  the  trawler  alter- 
ing course  as  she  did  so,  dived 
right  into  the  trawl  net  and 
hung  up  in  it.  It  seeming 
extremely  probable  that  the 
net  was  a  real  submarine- 
catching  device,  and  that  the 
trawler  was  hostile,  it  was 
decided  to  wait  a  while  before 
rising,  in  order  that  ammuni- 
tion, &o,,  might  be  prepared 
at  the  conning-tower  foot,  and 
general  frightfulness  arranged 
for  the  expected  fight  on  the 
surface.  Meanwhile,  with  her 
motors  stopped,  the  boat  was 
towed  along  in  the  net,  taking 
extraordinary  angles  every 
way,  and  generally  acting  like 
a  trapped  salmon.  When 
ready,  the  tanks  were  blown, 
and  the  boat  rose  with  a  rush, 
breaking  surface  in  a  festoon 
of  net  and  wires  close  under 
the  trawler's  stern.  The  gun's 
crew  jumped  to  their  stations, 
riflemen  lay  down  on  the 
bridge  deck,  and  a  petty 
officer  with  an  axe  started 
to  chop  away  the  wires  that 
were  holding;  the  boat.  It 
was  desirable,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  distant  Zeppelin, 
to  get  clear  and  dive  again  as 
soon  as  possible,  whether  an 
altercation  was  necessary  with 
the  trawler  or  not,  and  so  the 
petty  officer  was  instructed  to 
get  a  move  on.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  trawler  was  Dutch, 
and  hoisted  her  colours  to  prove 
it,  so  that  no  shooting  was 
necessary;  but  the  chief  feature 
of  the  incident  was  that  from 
his  arrival  on  deck  with  the 
axe,  to  the  "  plop "  of  the 
last  wire  being  cut  through 
five  minutes  later  (when  he 
straightened  up,  and  luridly 
asked  when  the  shooting  was 
going  to  begin),  the  petty 
officer  never  looked  round  or 
faced  to  see  what  kind  of 
enemy  he  had  to  engage. 
He  chopped  with  his  back 
turned,  showing  a  fine  lack 
of  curiosity  and  a  strict  at- 
tention to  business.  The  sub- 
marine sailor  is  really  an 
imperturbable  person.  A  boat 
was  engaged  in  attacking  a 
U-boat  which  had  come  to 
the  surface  half  a  mile  away 
to  charge  her  batteries,  un- 
aware of  the  presence  of  the 
E-boat  diving  past  on  patrol. 
The  sighting  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  call  to  "action  stations," 
came  as  the  sailor  servant 
was  laying  the  officers'  break- 
fast ;  the  attack,  owing  to  the 
circles  and  evolutions  of  the 
target,  took  an  hour.  As  the 
E-boat  turned  in  on  her  firing 
course,  her  captain  lowered  the 
periscope,  and  steadying  his 
voice  to  hide  his  excitement, 
passed  the  word:  "We'll  fire 
in  three  minutes  —  stand  by 
bow  tubes " ;  and  at  once  a 
voice  spoke  by  his  side  —  a 
voice  confident  in  the  fact 
that  a  definite  time-interval 
had  at  last  been  mentioned — 
"  Your  coffee,  sir.  •  Will  you 
have  it  now?  It's  getting 
cold."  It  is  regretted  that 
the  captain's  placidity  was  so 
VOL.  CCVI.— NO.  MCCXLV. 


far  short  of  his  subordinate's 
that  he  abruptly  refused  the 
offer.  The  same  sailor  on  one 
occasion,  when  acting  as  offi- 
cers' cook,  quite  surpassed 
himself  at  dinner  by  produc- 
ing a  very  excellent  but  mys- 
terious savoury  when  the  boat 
was  a  week  out  on  patrol.  His 
tact  was  not  equal  to  his  cook- 
ing, however,  for  on  being 
questioned  as  to  the  savoury's 
ingredients,  he  explained  that 
"  four  o'  the  eggs  and  the  last 
bit  o'  cheese  went  west  yester- 
day, and  I  didn't  like  to  waste 
'em."  But  then  curry-powder 
will  camouflage  anything  if 
you  use  enough. 

The  submarine  sailor  is  a 
picked  man,  and  a  high  stand- 
ard is  expected  of  him.  The 
officers  do  their  best  to 
show  him  what  the  standard 
should  be,  but  he  is  able  to 
produce  examples  on  his  own 
for  the  instruction  of  his  mess- 
mates. When  in  July  1918 
"C  25  "was  attacked  by  five 
German  seaplanes  off  Harwich, 
and  the  captain  and  all  hands 
on  deck  were  shot  down  by 
machine  -  gun  fire,  the  first- 
lieutenant  started  up  the  eon- 
ning-tower  to  investigate,  and 
as  he  came  up,  Leading-Seaman 
Barge,  the  only  one  alive  of 
four  on  the  bridge,  called  down 
to  him,  "Dive;  don't  worry 
about  me,  I'm  done  for." 

The  boat  did  not  dive;  she 
got  back  to.  harbour  on  the 
surface,  but  Leading-Seaman 
Barge  was  dead  five  minutes 
after  his  last  speech — a  speech 
which,  thinking  it  over,  appears 
to  be  not  a  bad  epitaph. 

In  1915   a  man  well  known 
to  the  Submarine  Service — a 
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Sab  marine  Flotilla  Chaplain — 
went  out  in  "E  4,'*  under 
Commander  Leir,  to  see  for 
himself  how  his  messmates 
spent  their  time  on  patrol. 
It  is  usual  in  patrol  submarines 
to  have  as  few  hands  on  deck 
as  possible — in  fact,  nobody  is 
allowed  on  deck  beyond  the 
officer  on  watch,  a  look-out, 
and  perhaps  one  other.  On 
this  occasion  "E  4,"  having 
the  chaplain  on  board,  decided 
to  call  her  crew  to  prayers  on 
deck  while  they  were  on  pas- 
sage to  their  area,  but  the 
crowded  state  of  the  bridge  a 
few  minutes  later  was  rather 
a  handicap  to  quick  diving 
when  a  Zeppelin  interrupted 
the  service.  The  padre,  how- 
ever, had  no  intention  of  being 
a  mere  passenger,  and  during 
tha  trip  he,  after  a  little  train- 
ing, was  able  to  stand  his 
trick  on  a  hydroplane  wheel 
when  diving.  A  survivor  from 
an  armed  trawler  torpedoed  by 
"E  4"  was  also  a  grateful  guest, 
and  the  carious  sight  might 
occasionally  have  been  seen  of 
a  German  prisoner  and  a  naval 
chaplain  sitting  on  adjacent 
stools  and  working  the  diving- 
wheels  in  harmony.  What  the 
padre  really  thought  of  the 
trip  is  not  known,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  about  his  having 
the  attention  and  respect  of  his 
somewhat  reckless  flock  on  his 
return  to  harbour.  "  E  4" 
was  the  sort  of  boat  to  take  a 
passage  in  if  one  wished  to  see 
life  in  the  Bight  thoroughly. 
Oa  one  occasion  she  rose  to 
the  surface  and  chased  a  U-boat 
up  to  Heligoland,  endeavour- 
ing to  instil  into  her  opponent 
a  spirit  of  pugnacity  by  con- 


tinual signals  on  the  arc-lamp, 
such  as,  "  How  many  women 
and  children  have  you  killed  to- 
day ? "  and  in  a  sort  of  meet- 
you  -  half  -  way  tone,  "  Gott 
strafe  England !  "  The  U-boat, 
however,  was  not  playing,  and 
used  her  superior  speed  to  get- 
away (which  was  perhaps  as 
well,  because,  if  she'd  only 
known  it,  "  E  4  "  at  the  time 
had  no  gun). 

This  was  early  in  fche  war, 
when  things  had  not  settled 
down  and  the  minefields  in  the 
Bight  were  few.  More  than 
one  boat  then  had  dived  right 
up  to  the  entrance  of  Schillig 
Roads  and  had  looked  long- 
ingly at  the  guardship  lying 
just  out  of  range  across 
the  shoals.  E-boats  treated 
destroyers  with  contempt,  and 
used  to  remain  on  the  surface 
in  their  presence  to  the  last 
possible  moment.  There  are 
many  rumours  of  strange  in- 
cidents of  1914  and  1915  which 
did  not  reach  despatches,  such 
as  wireless  signals  to  Heligo- 
land suggesting  that  the  enemy 
ships  should  come  out  and  give 
our  boats  a  chance,  or  of  boats 
firing  a  succession  of  different 
coloured  lights  off  the  month 
of  the  Ems  in  the  hope  of 
enticing  something  out  to  see 
what  it  was  all  about.  If  the 
wireless  story  is  not  true  it  is 
at  any  rate  a  sound  idea.  We 
did  not  develop  any  propa- 
ganda department  till  much 
later,  or  they  might  have  de- 
veloped it,  for  such  signals 
would  have  been  very  suggest- 
ive when  intercepted  by  neutral 
wireless  station*.  The  state  of 
defence  of  the  Bight  changed 
from  1914,  when  our  boats 
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played  about  in  it  as  they 
pleased,  and  even  cruisers  oould 
oome  in  and  actually  sight  Heli- 
goland, to  the  1915  stage,  when 
boats  had  to  work  inside,  div- 
ing all  day  in  the  midst  of 
enemy  patrol  vessels  and  get- 
ting their  batteries  charged  in 
the  intervals  between  alarms 
at  night.  Then  the  minefields 
began  to  thicken,  and  the  sub- 
marine patrol  line  was  brought 
gradually  back  to  the  longi- 
tude of  Borkum.  Then  our 
minefields  began  to  cluster 
around  those  the  enemy  had 
laid,  and  the  patrols  eventually 
took  up  a  curved  line  from  Ter- 
sohelling  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Bight  to  Hiorn's  Reef  and  the 
Vyl  Light,  and  remained  there, 
except  for  occasional  examina- 
tion trips  up  to  the  enemy 
harbours  and  for  the  frequent 
visits  of  our  mine-laying  sub 
marines  (which  used  to  drop 
their  cargoes  wherever  they 
were  most  likely  to  have  full 
effect).  This  moving  back  of 
the  patrol  line  was  not  due  to 
the  increase  of  the  Bight  mine- 
fields alone :  the  realisation  of 
the  use  of  the  submarine  as  a 
scout  and  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  for  our  fleet  the 
wireless  in  the  submarines  was 
of  more  strategic  use  than  were 
the  torpedoes,  altered  the  policy 
by  which  the  boats  were 
stationed.  A  tactical  victory 
may  be  useful,  but  it  is  a 
strategical  victory  that  wins 
a  war,  and  this  fact  was  at 
the  base  of  our  policy  at  sea, 
The  enemy  seems  never  to  have 
understood  what  sea-strategy 
meant,  although  his  tactics 
were  sound  enough.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  to  note  how  the 


rdle  of  the  submarine  changed 
during  the  war.  The  boats  of 
both  sides  started  by  being 
ordinary  an ti- warship  craft, 
taking  a  chance  when  they 
oould.  Gradually  our  boats 
became  outer-line  scouts  (with 
exceptions),  and  the  U-boats 
(with  exceptions)  became  ex- 
clusively commerce-destroyers. 
At  present  anti  -  submarine 
work  has  advanced  so  far  that 
it  would  be  a  rash  nation  which 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
victory  over  another  by  a  sub- 
marine force  alone.  The  big 
cruiser-submarine  is  a  danger, 
but  it  can  be  met  and  defeated 
by  a  better  (though  not  neces- 
sarily bigger)  submarine,  while 
the  anti-submarine  work  by 
surface  ships  will  always  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  nation 
with  the  big  fleet  in  support. 
The  submarine,  as  we  know  it 
now,  can  never  win  a  war 
without  a  battle  fleet  behind 
it:  the  two  types  of  weapon 
work  together,  and  the  one 
cannot  supplant  the  other. 
A  curious  remark  has  been 
made  by  a  German  officer  to 
an  English  one.  "  If  we  had 
beaten  your  Fleet,  you  oould 
have  still  kept  up  the  blockade 
with  your  submarines,  because 
England  geographically  block- 
ades Germany,  and  so  we 
would  have  been  no  better 
off."  Geographically  he  was 
right — strategically  he  was,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  very  much 
wrong. 

The  "crash  dives,"  so  fre- 
quently performed  by  boats 
when  in  danger,  were  eome- 
times  exciting.  If  the  trim 
was  too  heavy  at  the  time, 
the  boat  might  take  an 
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angle  and  go  right  on  down 
to  the  bottom:  this  has  been 
done  sufficiently  violently  at 
times  to  crack  some  of  the 
battery  cells,  and  also  to  start 
the  torpedoes  running  in  the 
tubes  with  resultant  damage 
to  the  torpedoes  and  a  dis- 
charge of  exhaust  gas  into  the 
boat.  It  is  always  advisable 
for  the  officer  on  deck  to  get 
down  as  soon  as  possible  after 
he  has  rung  the  diving  alarm- 
horn — otherwise  he  may  get 
left  behind,  as  the  crew  below 
don't  wait  for  him.  The  lower 
door  of  the  oonning-tower  is 
dropped  by  an  officer  below  if 
water  comes  down,  isolating 
the  officer  in  the  oonning- 
tower,  who  is  probably  strug- 
gling to  get  the  upper  lid 
closed.  One  boat  had  a  little 
difficulty  once  through  a  corner 
of  the  bridge -screen  catching 
under  the  hinges  of  the  upper 
lid ;  the  boat  was  going  under 
— the  captain  was  furiously 
trying  to  jam  the  lid  down — 
and  the  water  was  pouring 
into  the  boat.  The  captain 
called  down  to  close  the  lower 
door  and  that  he  would  "  swim 
for  it,"  but  before  this  was 
done  the  obstruction  cleared, 
the  hatch  closed,  and  he  fell 
down  into  the  boat.  The 
depth  being  then  thirty  feet, 
it  can  be  imagined  that  a  good 
deal  of  water  had  come  in  and 
things  had  been  exciting,  to 
say  the  least  of  it ;  it  was 
noticed,  however,  that  the  sea- 
men's cook  had  never  through- 
out the  incident  looked  up  once 
from  his  careful  watch  on  the 
cooking  of  the  sailors'  sausages. 
Another  incident  occurred  near 
Heligoland,  when  one  officer 


of  an  E-boat  came  on  deck 
to  relieve  another  during  the 
nightly  three  hours'  charge. 
As  he  came  up  he  saw  a  faint 
light  astern  and  called  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  officer  already 
on  deck  (hereinafter  known  as 
No.  One)  had  just  passed  the 
word  down  to  let  some  more 
water  into  the  tanks  "  till  I  tell 
you  to  stop,"  in  order  to  lower 
the  boat  a  little  and  leave  only 
her  oonning-tower  visible.  His 
attention  being  distracted  to 
the  light  astern  (which  was  on 
the  south  end  of  Heligoland), 
he  began  to  study  it  with  his 
glasses,  and  had  dropped  the 
memory  of  flooding  tanks  from 
his  mind — until  a  shout  from 
officer  Number  Two  made  him 
turn.  The  water  wa«  up  to 
the  tip  of  the  oonning-tower 
lid.  The  look-out  and  Number 
Two  had  leaped  below,  and  the 
third  officer,  inside  the  boat, 
had  his  hand  on  the  lever  of 
the  lower  door  and  his  eyes  on 
a  depth  gauge,  which  already 
showed  ten  feet.  Number  One 
got  down  inside  in  remark- 
ably quick  time  (at  the  cost  of 
some  abrasions)  and  pulled 
the  upper  lid  down  after  him 
as  the  North  Sea  came  over 
the  top.  Packed  in  the  oon- 
ning-tower with  him  were  the 
look-out  and  Number  Two — 
both  of  them  helpless  with 
laughter.  The  third  officer 
then  blew  tanks,  and  as  the 
boat  reached  the  surf  ace  again, 
opened  the  lower  door  acd  in- 
quired "  if  there  was  anybody 
to  go  back  for  ?  "  Fortunately 
there  was  not. 

A  patrol  boat's  crew  being 
trained  to  dive  quickly  and  to 
ask  questions  afterwards,  a 
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boat  on  passage  with  low 
buoyancy  is  rather  a  touohy 
platform  to  stand  on.  The 
diving  alarm  button  is  fitted 
just  inside  the  oonning-tower 
lid,  and  one  stoops  down  to 
ring  it.  One  officer  thought 
that  a  "wandering"  lead  ex- 
tension with  a  bell  -  push 
button  on  it  would  be  a  con- 
venient fitting,  as  he  oould 
then  stand  on  watch  on  the 
bridge  and  ring  the  alarm 
with  his  hand  in  his  lammy- 
ooat  pocket.  It  worked  all 
right  till  a  sea  came  over  his 
head  and  put  two  inches  of 
salt  water  in  the  pocket;  the 
bell  push  was  not  water-tight, 
and,  well,  he  only  just  got  in 
and  joined  his  crew  before 
they  were  right  under.  An 
E-boat  was  once  running  past 
the  Maas  Lightship  off  the 
Dutch  coast.  She  was  trimmed 
a  bit  more  than  half  down,  and 
was  travelling  at  fourteen 
knots,  with  a  little  "rise" 
helm  on  the  hydroplanes.  The 
captain  and  look-out  were  on 
the  bridge — it  was  flat  calm 
and  fairly  clear  weather. 
Down  below  an  enthusiastic 
stoker  chose  the  moment  as 
suitable  for  oiling  -  over  the 
shafting  of  the  after  hydro- 
planes; he  started  by  releas- 
ing the  looking  gear,  and  run- 
ning the  planes  "hard  up." 
The  boat  instantly  tried  to 
loop  the  loop.  Her  bow  rose 
till  she  was  at  an  extra- 
ordinary angle  —  the  engines 
slowed  up  and  hammered 
violently — the  look  -  out  van- 
ished below,  the  captain 
jumped  down  the  ladder,  rang 
the  telegraphs  to  "slow,"  and 
(having  realised  what  had 


happened),  remained  with  his 
head  and  shoulders  out,  look- 
ing at  the  foaming  wave  of 
water  that  had  risen  to  half- 
way along  the  bridge.  He 
knew  that  as  soon  as  the  boat 
slowed  she  would  regain  her 
normal  angle,  and  he  intended 
then  to  show  that  he,  at  any 
rate,  was  abreast  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  descend  with  dig- 
nity when  the  headway  was  lost, 
and  to  sarcastically  liken  his 
crew  to  a  collection  of  Armenian 
schoolgirls.  The  crew,  how- 
ever, unwittingly  defeated  him. 
The  motto  of  a  patrol  boat  is, 
"  When  in  doubt— dive,"  and 
they  were  well- trained  men. 
They  did  not  know  what  had 
happened  beyond  that  the  boat 
had  done  something  funny  and 
that  there  was  a  lot  of  violent 
language  going  on  inside  her. 
The  captain  watched  the  stern 
wave — instead  of  receding  as 
the  angle  lessened  —  break 
right  over  his  head,  and  he 
had  to  shut  down  quickly  and 
come  below,  being  met  by  the 
complacent  report  of  "Thirty 
feet,  sir,  going  down."  The 
passing  Dutch  trawlers  had  a 
good  view  of  the  incident,  and 
must  have  thought  the  boat 
had  gone  mad. 

There  were  always  so  many 
fishing  trawlers  about  on  the 
Dutch  coast  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  our  boats  to  avoid 
being  seen  and  noted  when  on 
passage  on  the  surface.  If 
possible,  one  gave  them  a  wide 
berth  in  case  of  accidents,  but 
none  of  them  were  ever  found 
to  be  Germans  in  disguise. 
The  British  patrol  boats  were 
more  unpleasant :  an  H-boat 
nearly  met  her  end  from  one 
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off  the  Irish  coast  onoe  at 
night.  The  submarine  was  an 
anti-submarine  patrol,  and  was 
charging  on  the  surface,  when 
the  trawler  approached  and 
endeavoured  to  ram.  The  at- 
tempt was  dodged  by  a  matter 
of  feet,  and  apparently  the 
trawler's  men  were  too  ex- 
cited to  recognise  the  volley 
of  verbal  vitriol  (that  was  ad- 
dressed to  them  as  they  shot 
past)  as  being  English,  for  as 
the  H-boat  dropped  across 
their  stern  they  opened  rapid 
fire  on  her  with  the  after  gun. 
The  submarine  men  could  look 
into  the  gun-muzzle  at  a  few 
yards'  range,  but  in  spite  of 
their  being  nearly  deafened  by 
a  very  rapid  and  continuous 
fire,  there  was  no  damage  done 
except  for  a  graze  on  the  after 
superstructure.  The  submarine 
then  used  her  superior  speed 
and  vanished. 

Oar  mine-laying  submarines 
were  few  in  number,  for  the 
reason  that  we  had  not  the 
need  for  such  boats  that  the 
enemy  had.  We  could  have 
built  more  if  we  had  wished  to, 
but  owing  to  the  short  length 
of  enemy  coast -line  we  found 
that  a  few  boats  running  reg- 
ularly could  cover  the  work. 
The  mines  were  laid  down  any- 
where in  the  Bight  where  re- 
sults might  be  expected  from 
them,  and  off  Zeebrugge  and 
places  on  the  Belgian  coast 
where  enemy  ships  passed, 
There  was  far  more  secrecy 
over  the  work  of  mine-laying 
boats  than  the  patrol  boats,  for 
the  enemy  knew  quite  well  that 
we  had  a  patrol  ring  round  the 
Bight,  and  he  probably  knew 
roughly  the  number  and  posi- 


tions of  the  boats  we  had  out 
at  any  time.  But  the  mine- 
layers used  to  get  short  notice 
of  their  leaving:  they  hoisted 
their  mines  aboard,  got  their 
orders,  and  vanished  to  the 
north-eastward  before  any  one 
else  in  the  depot  had  had 
time  to  wonder  where  they 
were  going.  A  patrol  boat 
used  to  have  an  area  about  ten 
miles  by  ten  to  work  in;  a 
mine-layer  had  to  put  the 
cargo  absolutely  on  the  spot 
ordered, — an  error  in  naviga- 
tion might  mean  not  only  that 
the  enemy  would  not  hit  the 
mines,  but  that  an  E-boat 
might  run  into  them  later 
under  the  impression  that  she 
was  skirting  the  field.  It  was 
customary,  therefore,  for  the 
run  from  Harwich  to  be  made 
to  some  light-vessel  or  a  fixed 
point  on  the  Dutch  coast  be- 
fore entering  the  Bight,  and 
for  the  greatest  care  to  be 
taken  by  star  observations, 
&o.,  on  the  run-in  to  check  the 
reckoning.  After  the  Armis- 
tice the  evidence  of  the  enemy 
showed  that  the  navigation 
and  placing  of  mines  had  been 
extraordinarily  accurate.  Two 
of  the  boats  were  lost  on  this 
duty,  both  in  the  Bight,  and 
both  probably  through  strik- 
ing mines — "E  24"  and  "E 
34." 

In  July  1917  "E  41  "(Lieut- 
Commander  Holbrook,  Y.C.) 
having  just  laid  her  mines  in 
a  swept  channel  in  the  Bight, 
sighted  a  German  merchant 
ship  approaching,  guarded  by 
an  escort  of  patrol  craft. 
"E  41"  torpedoed  the  ship,  and 
was  promptly  chased  by  the 
escort.  She  led  the  chase  to- 
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wards  the  spot  where  she  had 
just  put  her  mines  down,  and 
went  deep  herself  as  she 
crossed  the  dangerous  area. 
The  patrol  oraft,  however, 
broke  off  the  pursuit  before 
they  reached  the  spot,  and 
turned  home.  A  little  more 
ardour  on  their  part  and 
"E  41"  could  have  watched 
her  own  mines  at  work. 

One  mine-layer  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pick  up  the  laden 
boats  of  a  neutral  steamer 
which  had  been  sunk  by  the 
enemy.  She  towed  them  into 
safety  (her  captain  nobly  re- 
fusing a  present  of  a  box  of 
cigars  offered  him  by  the  sur- 
vivors). On  his  return  to 
Harwich  the  officers  of  his 
flotilla  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
presented  him  with  a  large 


pair  of  binoculars,  complete 
in  a  lacquered  case.  The 
binoculars  (suitably  inscribed) 
were  formed  of  two  beer 
bottles  joined  together,  and 
the  case  was  neatly  made 
of  biscuit-box  tin.  Suitable 
speeches  being  made  and  the 
glasses  handed  over,  the  re- 
cipient was  requested  to  sign 
a  "receipt  note"  for  them. 
Wondering  at  such  meticulous 
red-tape,  he  complied,  and  the 
carbon  paper  being  removed 
and  the  underlying  "chit" 
sent  to  the  wardroom  stew- 
ard, he  discovered  that  his 
signature  was  the  authority 
for  drinks  all  round  to  the 
deputation,  which,  after  all, 
was  the  main  object  for  which 
the  ceremony  had  been  in- 
augurated. 
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THE  Army  is  perforce  a  blind 
alley,  which  leads  nowhither. 
When  peace  is  signed,  or  when 
the  time  of  short  service  is 
finished,  the  soldier  returns  to 
civil  life,  too  often  ill-equipped 
for  the  new  work  which  con- 
fronts him.  If  he  be  ill- 
equipped  it  is  by  no  fault  of 
his  own.  The  lessons  of  dis- 
cipline and  resource  which  he 
has  learned  have  developed  his 
character  and  made  him  a 
better  citizen;  they  have  not 
always  increased  his  power  of 
earning  money.  In  the  free 
life  of  service  and  adventure 
he  may  have  forgotten  the 
poor  useless  lessons  of  the 
elementary  school,  and  the 
knowledge  which  may  be 
turned  to  profitable  account 
has  not  kept  pace  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  world.  So 
much  is  obvious  to  us  all  as  we 
look  back  upon  the  past  years. 
The  obvious  truth  was  gradu- 
ally accepted  by  the  soldiers 
themselves.  As  the  war  pro- 
gressed and  time  hung  heavy 
on  their  hands  when  they  were 
in  billets,  they  felt  the  need  of 
some  sort  of  training  for  their 
minds.  Perfect  in  bodily  health 
and  happy  in  hours  and  days  of 
leisure,  they  demanded  to  be 
taught.  Their  journeys  across 


the  sea,  as  they  enlarged 
their  horizon,  had  also  widened 
their  brains.  A  curiosity  not 
only  into  the  meaning  of  the 
present  but  into  the  history  of 
the  past  was  awakened  within 
them.  Conscious  that  they 
stood  upon  hallowed  ground, 
they  wanted  to  know  about 
those  who  stood  and  fought 
thereon  before  them.  The  field 
of  Agincourt  was  enough  to 
inspire  them  with  a  sense  of 
history  and  of  patriotism,  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  them- 
selves were  links  in  a  long 
unbroken  chain.  How  could 
they  fight  at  Gallipoli  or  in 
Palestine  or  at  Salonika  with- 
out attempting  to  discover 
what  had  happened  there 
in  ages  past  ?  And  then  the 
request  for  education  was 
made,  a  request  which  has 
been  wisely  and  generously 
answered. 

Where  the  movement  first 
began  we  are  not  told.  It 
owes  its  vitality  and  import- 
ance to  the  fact  that  it  was 
at  once  spontaneous  and  uni- 
versal. The  desire  came  from 
the  soldiers  themselves  :  it  was 
not  put  into  their  heads  by 
zealous  superiors,  nor  expressed 
in  the  mere  hope  of  a  favour- 
able reception.  The  men  who 
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asked  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing were  both  sincere  and  dis- 
interested. And  best  of  all, 
even  though  they  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  future,  it 
was  for  its  own  sake  that 
they  hankered  after  know- 
ledge. "An  offioer  told  me 
the  other  day,"  wrote  Lord 
Gorell,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
Army  Education,  "  that  he  had 
been  down  to  investigate  ques- 
tions of  grievance  in  a  certain 
unit,  and  after  addressing  the 
men  generally,  he  stated  that 
he  would  willingly  hear  any 
individual  grievance,  provided 
it  was  not  a  purely  personal 
*  grouse ' ;  and  he  said  that  the 
one  main  grievance  that  was 
brought  to  him  was  that  in 
the  unit,  by  reason  of  the 
difficulties  of  its  organisation, 
there  had  been  no  educational 
lectures.  In  his  opinion  there 
was  an  absolute  hunger  for 
knowledge  which  was  very 
significant.  N"or  does  this  in- 
stance stand  alone.  A  private 
wrote  home  a  little  while  back 
a  letter,  in  which  he  said  that 
since  the  institution  of  these 
lectures  his  whole  life  had 
been  changed.  He  was  bil- 
leted six  miles  from  Lille,  and 
had  various  military  duties  to 
perform;  but  after  these  were 
over  he  walked  in  every  day 
to  Lille  to  attend  a  class — 
six  miles  in  and  six  miles 
out."  A  soldier  does  not 
walk  twelve  miles  to  hear  a 
lecture  for  any  motive  of  in- 
sincerity, and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  soldiers  in- 
tend, if  they  can,  to  satisfy 
an  admirable  curiosity.  There 
is  no  doubt,  also,  that  they 


have  acted  independently  of 
their  officers  and  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department. 

The  movement  began,  as  we 
have  said,  spontaneously.  The 
first  classes  were  held  unoffi- 
cially more  than  two  years 
ago,  and  increased  so  speedily 
in  popularity  that  a  scheme  of 
education  was  submitted  to  the 
War  Office,  and  approved  by 
Lord  Milner  in  September 
1918.  Upon  the  mass  of  the 
Army  the  instruction  given  is 
not  forced.  The  choice  of  sub- 
jects is  free,  and  attendance  at 
lecture  or  class  is  voluntary. 
Only  in  young  soldier  and 
graduated  battalions  is  there 
any  compulsion.  Yet  there 
was  no  hanging  back  on  the 
soldiers'  part,  and  the  num- 
bers cited  by  Lord  Gorell,  to 
whom  the  scheme  owes  a  pro- 
found debt,  are  astonishing. 
In  January  last,  when  the 
Armistice  had  brought  leisure, 
and  when  demobilisation  had 
not  yet  decimated  the  Army, 
some  three  millions  of  soldiers 
were  studying  such  subjects  as 
seemed  good  to  them.  "Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  returns," 
we  are  told,  "  there  are  be- 
tween 400,000  and  500,000 
undergoing  instruction  in 
classes  in  France  alone,  and 
in  addition  to  all  those  who 
have  been  lectured  in  their 
units  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  a  million  have  attended 
the  lectures  organised  by  Divi- 
sions. In  the  single  month  of 
January  we  sent  out  195,000 
books  to  France,  and  they  were 
not  enough."  These  numbers 
have  an  eloquence  of  their  own, 
which  need  not  be  embellished. 
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And  what  is  happening  in 
France  is  happening  also  on 
the  Rhine,  whereat  by  a 
pleasant  irony  the  University 
of  Bonn  has  been  annexed  by 
our  soldiers,  and  several  schools 
at  Cologne  have  been  adapted 
to  our  new  needs. 

Among  all  the  accidents  of 
war,  this  accident  of  education 
seems  to  us  to  hold  out  the 
highest  promise  for  the  future. 
Benefits  undesigned  are  always 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  we 
cannot  overrate  the  importance 
of  a  scheme  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  baleful  initiation  of  the 
State.  The  War  Office  has 
accepted  the  suggestions  made 
to  it  with  understanding  and 
in  good  faith.  It  sees  clearly 
that  a  well-educated  soldier 
will  be  of  better  worth  than  a 
soldier  who  has  net  been  taught 
to  think  and  to  read  for  him- 
self. A  pamphlet,  issued  with 
Army  Order  VII.,  dated  May 
13th,  1919,  not  only  recognises 
the  advantage  of  the  new  train- 
ing, but  is  packed  with  hints 
which  the  lecturers  will  do  well 
to  take  to  heart.  Above  all, 
it  insists  that  education  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  a  form  ef 
recreation  for  spare  hours,  that 
it  is,  in  effect,  "an  essential 
element  in  the  making  of  a 
soldier  and  an  Army."  In  the 
first  place,  "the  variety  and 
the  real  diffieulty  of  the  battle 
training  of  the  modern  soldier 
render  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  quick,  intelligent, 
and  of  a  ready  understanding. 
It  is  a  waste  both  of  time  and 
energy  to  have  to  impart 
military  and  battle  training  to 
men  whose  minds  have,  in  the 


great  majority  of  oases,  lain 
almost  idle  since  the  elementary 
school  years."  That  is  true 
enough.  It  is  true  also,  in  the 
second  place,  that  education 
has  a  good  moral  effect  upon 
the  soldiers,  and  since  "success 
in  war  depends  more  on  moral 
than  on  physical  qualities,"  the 
new  training  of  soldiers  is 
amply  justified.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  education 
"provides  a  link  with  civil  life 
and  with  the  nation  at  large 
which,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual  man  and 
of  the  Army  generally,  is  of 
vital  importance."  What  more 
need  be  said  of  a  scheme  which 
has  the  added  advantage  of 
being  all  the  soldiers'  own? 

We  have  never  been  in 
favour  of  general  and  com- 
pulsory education.  To  educate 
a  man  against  his  will  is  as 
foolish  as  it  would  be  to  make 
a  man  a  cobbler  against  his 
will.  There  is  no  peculiar 
virtue  in  knowledge,  which  is 
useless  if  it  be  not  willingly 
acquired.  We  believe  that  no 
worse  calamity  can  ever  over- 
take a  nation  than  an  educated 
proletariat,  which  would  never 
be  clever  enough  to  turn  its 
brains  to  good  purposes,  and 
would  think  itself  too  well 
instructed  to  soil  its  hands  with 
toil.  But  there  is  in  the  Army's 
clamour  for  knowledge  a  sense 
of  aristocracy  and  indepen- 
dence whieh  should  fill  Eng- 
lishmen with  a  proper  pride. 
That  such  an  adventure  into 
the  realm  of  learning  should 
be  made  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war  proves  the  vitality  of  our 
race.  Surely  the  optimist 
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who  said  that  the  movement 
towards  education  will  stand 
out  in  history  as  the  strangest 
episode  in  the  war,  spoke  with 
some  measure  of  truth.  Not 
only  does  there  exist  in  France 
and  Germany  a  kind  of  univer- 
sity, attended  by  half  a  million 
students,  but  the  way  is  shown 
to  the  future  transforming  of 
the  Army.  What  has  been 
may  be;  and  even  when  the 
gust  of  enthusiasm  be  passed, 
the  soldiers  will  not  slip  back 
into  the  old  ways.  The  young 
recruits  will  flock  to  the  colours 
with  a  better  heart  if  they 
know  that,  while  they  are 
trained  in  the  defence  of  coun- 
try, it  will  not  be  beyond  their 
reach  to  acquire  such  know- 
ledge as  befits  their  temper 
and  their  ambition. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the 
golden  opportunity  will  not  b© 
lost,  either  by  an  easy  love  of 
smattering  or  by  Government 
interference.  We  understand 
well  enough  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  lecturer  who 
aspires  to  hold  the  attention  of 
an  untrained  audience.  We 
have  seen  the  lamentable  effect 
of  the  system,  erroneously  called 
University  extension,  which 
set  out  to  bring  a  University 
education  into  the  provinces, 
and  which  achieved  little  else 
than  a  series  of  what  used  to 
be  called  penny-readings.  Now 
the  Army  asks,  and  should  get, 
something  far  better  than 
penny-readings,  and  yet  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  lecturers 
chosen  to  teach  our  soldiers 
will  begin  with  training  and 
end  with  diversion.  The  list 
of  lectures  does  not  fill  us  with 


confidence,  and  the  papers 
which  have  been  set  to  test  the 
knowledge  of  the  students  are 
composed  teo  closely  upon  the 
model  of  scholastic  examination 
to  be  worthy  their  lofty  occa- 
sion. However,  they  are  but  a 
beginning,  and  if  only  the 
standard  be  kept  high  enough, 
if  only  the  students  are  en- 
couraged to  thick  as  well  as 
to  listen,  the  soldiers  will 
escape  the  vice  of  smattering, 
and  will  discover  that  what 
they  find  out  for  themselves  is 
worth  ten  times  that  which 
is  told  them  by  others. 

A  still  greater  danger  than 
the  danger  of  half-knowledge 
is  the  danger  of  interference 
by  Government.  If  once  the 
department  of  education  gets 
its  hands  about  the  training 
of  soldiers,  then  there  will  be 
an  end  ©f  it.  The  department 
of  education  is  and  has  always 
been  far  more  deeply  interested 
in  politics  and  fanaticism  than 
in  learning.  It  does  not  care 
so  much  for  what  is  just  and 
useful  as  for  what  will  please 
its  masters,  the  mass  of  the 
electors,  who  are  not  educated, 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  who  would  be 
incapable  of  education  even 
if  they  wanted  it.  We  do 
not  remember  a  single  step 
taken  by  the  department  that 
was  not  framed  to  catch  some- 
body's vote.  And  nobody's 
vote  should  interfere  with  the 
soldiers'  spontaneous  zeal  for 
instruction.  We  are  told  daily 
that  Mr  Fisher  is  an  inspired 
minister,  the  wisest  statesman 
who  ever  condescended  to 
Whitehall,  and  we  remember 
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no  single  act  or  word  of  his 
which  was  not  prompted  by 
politics.  At  the  present 
moment  he  is  busy  thrusting 
grants  of  money  upon  our 
old  Universities,  grants  which 
he  will  give  only  in  exchange 
for  governmental  control  and 
governmental  inquisition.  He 
knows  well  enough  that 
freedom  and  autonomy  are 
the  two  needs  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  He  knows  like- 
wise that  the  "proletariat" 
looks  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  these  independent  Uni- 
versities, and  would  like 
to  treat  the  masters  and 
tutors  of  their  colleges  as 
Mr  Smillie  hoped,  and  hoped 
vainly,  that  he  might  treat 
those  whom  he  calls  "  the 
Dukes."  So  he  comes  with 
his  gifts  in  his  hands,  and  if 
the  gifts  are  accepted  there 
will  bo  an  end  not  only  of 
the  great  tradition,  but  of 
the  great  usefulness  of  our 
Universities,  which  will  be 
transformed,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  late  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor,  into  infant  schools.  As 
the  department  of  education 
intends  to  destroy  the  Univer- 
sities and  public  schools,  to 
reduce  all  learning  down  to 
the  drab  level  of  popular  in- 
competence, that  the  voter 
may  be  purged  for  a  moment 
of  his  envy,  so  it  will  destroy 
the  system  of  instruction  de- 
vised for  our  soldiers  if  that 
system  jar  on  the  nerves  of 
one  single  noisy  "proletarian." 
Let  the  Army,  then,  beware 
of  Whitehall's  counsel  and 
Whitehall's  always  interested 
munificence. 


And  there  is  another  argu- 
ment against  the  interference 
of  Ministers  in  matters  of  in- 
struction which  cannot  be  too 
often  reiterated.  Education, 
controlled  by  the  State,  means 
political  perversion.  We  have 
all  seen  what  the  public  edu- 
cation of  Germany  achieved 
for  that  ruined  country.  The 
teachers,  employed  by  the 
State,  taught  what  they  were 
employed  to  teach.  They  up- 
held the  policy  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  backers,  because  they 
were  paid  to  uphold  it.  Had 
they  told  what  they  believed 
to  be  truth  about  the  past, 
they  would  have  been  promptly 
discharged  from  their  posts. 
Four  years  ago  we  were  all 
loud  in  our  condemnation  of 
the  teaching  of  Treitsohke  and 
his  colleagues.  We  saw  then, 
clearly  enough,  that  the  public 
opinion  of  Germany  had  been 
carefully  prepared  in  schools 
and  colleges,  and  we  deplored, 
with  perfect  justice,  that  truth 
should  be  thus  wantonly  sac- 
rificed to  politics.  To-day,  in 
our  blind  rage  for  official  con- 
trol of  everything,  we  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
taught  by  the  enemy.  Our 
Universities  must  be  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  State; 
our  professors  must  be  fed  by 
the  State ;  what  is  scholarship 
and  what  is  not  shall  be  de- 
cided, not  by  scholars,  but  by 
demagogues,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ballot-box.  It 
means  so  much  more  patron- 
age for  the  Government ;  it 
means  so  much  more  chance 
of  flattering  and  bedevil- 
ling the  constituents.  But 
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what  becomes  of  learning 
in  this  welter  of  politics  and 
falsehood  ?  Says  the  voter  : 
Greek  is  a  heathen  tongue. 
The  demagogue  replies :  Away 
with  it.  And  since  it  is  to  the 
University's  advantage  to  obey 
the  demagogues,  Greek  is  abol- 
ished. What  shall  be  put  in 
its  place  depends  upon  the 
humour  of  Whitehall,  which 
will  presently  declare  itself  the 
sole  repository  of  wisdom  and 
understanding.  And  thus  learn- 
ing will  perish  and  be  replaced 
by  an  article  of  commerce  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  which 
will  have  as  close  a  relation 
to  learning  itself,  which  can 
flourish  only  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom,  as  Government  beer 
has  to  English  ale,  or  as  the 
productions  of  the  Meat  Trust 
have  toEnglishbeef  andmutton. 
Therefore,  let  the  soldiers  be 
obdurate.  They  have  demand- 
ed instruction,  and  they  are 
getting  it.  But  they  will  be 
disappointed  of  all  their  hopes 
if  they  allow  the  Education 
Office  to  interfere  with  their 
project.  The  War  Office  is  at 
once  more  human  and  more 
humane  than  that  which  is 
presided  over  by  Mr  Fisher, 
and  the  soldiers  will  do  well  to 
trust  to  their  officers  for  help 
and  guidance,  to  resent  either 
the  aid  or  the  inspection  of 
those  who  would  turn  their 
sincere  and  simple-minded  as- 
piration into  an  election  cry. 

We  are  grateful  indeed  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  giving  us  a  dress 
rehearsal  (so  to  say)  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  With  one 


dissentient  that  precious  body 
requested  the  American  Peace 
Delegation  to  obtain  for  the 
Irish  agents  a  hearing  before 
the  Peace  Conference.  The 
one  wise  man  in  America  who 
dissented  deserves  to  be  com- 
memorated. Mr  Williams,  of 
Mississippi,  is  his  name,  and 
he  based  his  dissent  upon  the 
very  proper  ground  that  "it 
was  none  of  our  business." 
Senator  Lodge,  whose  zeal  for 
England,  never  deep  nor  sin- 
cere, speedily  evaporated,  has 
not  long  disappointed  us.  He 
has  returned  to  the  traditional 
hatred  of  Great  Britain,  which 
has  been  his  solace  and  his 
happiness  for  half  a  century. 
We  are  glad  of  it.  So  long 
as  Senator  Lodge  appeared 
to  be  on  our  side,  we  feared 
that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  us.  At  last  the 
incubus  of  his  approval  is  re- 
moved, and  we  breathe  more 
freely.  When  he  accepted  Mr 
Walsh's  amendment  that  "the 
Senate  of  the  United  States 
expresses  its  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  Irish 
people  for  a  Government  of 
its  own  choice,"  we  knew  that 
the  war  was  over  and  that  the 
amenities  of  peace,  as  America 
understands  them,  were  at  last 
restored  to  us. 

But  the  Senate,  in  interven- 
ing in  what  does  not  concern  it 
in  the  slightest,  shows  us  only 
what  one  may  expect  in  the 
near  future,  when  half  a  dozen 
expensive  and  useless  palaces 
are  built  at  Geneva.  Every 
day  will  bring  its  intervention, 
and  though  the  malice  and  elo- 
quence of  the  Leaguers  will  not 
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often  be  translated  into  action, 
we  shall  henceforth  be  assured 
a  policy  of  pin-pricks  and  ill- 
humour.  Meanwhile,  Senator 
Lodge  permits  his  anger  to 
cloud  his  judgment  and  to  con- 
fuse his  thought.  If  he  talks 
loud  enough  and  long  enough, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
may  dominate  the  League  of 
Nations :  the  two  bodies  may, 
for  all  we  know  or  care,  be- 
come identical.  This  day  has 
not  yet  come,  and  Senator 
Lodge  should  remember  the 
limitations  of  his  support,  and 
should  know  that  nothing 
which  Great  Britain  has  done 
as  an  individual  State  justifies 
his  interference. 

The  United  States  have  al- 
ways been  lacking  in  humour, 
or  they  would  recognise  their 
ridiculous  position  and  keep 
silence.  Suppose  we  in  Eng- 
land, having  money  to  throw 
into  the  sea,  were  to  collect 
vast  suma  wherewith  we  paid 
for  a  vast  agitation  to  "free" 
Texas,  or  Virginia,  or  South 
Carolina.  Would  not  the 
Americans  be  very  angry,  and 
tell  us  roundly  to  mind  our 
own  business?  We  hope  that 
they  would.  If  they  did  not 
actively  protest,  we  should 
justly  feel  humiliated.  But 
Texas,  and  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina  are  nothing  to  us. 
We  care  not  whether  they 
have  governments  of  their  own 
choice  or  not.  They  may  be 
monarchist,  or  democratic,  or 
Bolshevist,  as  they  choose. 
We  are  not  interested  in  the 
architecture  of  their  parish- 
pumps,  and  we  should  regard 
ourselves  as  grossly  imper- 


tinent if  we  dared  to  suggest 
improvements  in  their  time- 
honoured  designs.  And  to  do 
the  United  States  full  justice, 
we  believe  that  they  also 
would  denounce  our  interfer- 
ence, were  it  a  possibility,  in 
set  terms. 

The  Americans,  then,  lacking 

humour,  commit  the  sin  which 

they  would   most   loudly   and 

rightly    condemn     in     others. 

N"or     are    they    conscious    of 

their    gross    absurdity.      The 

pillory    in    which    they    have 

set  themselves   is  humiliating 

and  ridiculous.     For  the  trufch 

is,     that     their     impertinence 

annoys      nobody      in      Great 

Britain.       The     Senate     may 

pass  as  many  silly  resolutions 

as  it  chooses,   and  nobody  in 

this  kingdom  is  one  whit  the 

worse  for  them ;  and   nobody 

is  angry,  and  the  absence  of 

anger    must     exasperate     the 

solemn  Senators  far  more  than 

would     reams     of     execration. 

"It  is  only  the  United  States," 

we  say,  as  we  might  say,  "It 

is  only  Timbuctoo,"  and  what 

they  do   or   resolve   is  wholly 

irrelevant.     Besides,  there  is  a 

Presidential  Election  next  year, 

and    all   the    demagogues   are 

busily  engaged  in  their  favourite 

sport  of  twisting  the  lion's  tail. 

Let  them  twist  it,  if  it  gives 

them  any  satisfaction  or  brings 

them  any  votes.     The  Lion  is 

indifferent,  and  will  never  show 

his  fangs  to  the  United  States. 

Poor    United    States!      They 

have   taken   their   courage    in 

both  hands,  and  prepared  most 

valiantly  to  hurt  the  pride  of 

Great   Britain.      And   though 

Great  Britain  would  reply  in- 
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dignantly  were  the  insult 
offered  by  a  serious  nation,  it 
laughs  with  scorn  at  Senator 
Lodge  and  his  friends.  But 
even  in  laughing  it  oannot 
withhold  its  gratitude.  For 
the  Senate,  as  we  have  said, 
has  given  us  a  glimpse  of 
a  League  of  Nations  at  work, 
and  it  has  proved  to  us  that 
the  United  States  oannot 
separate  their  domestic  from 
their  foreign  policy,  —  that, 
when  the  amateurs  of  Geneva 
are  properly  established,  the 
Americans,  at  any  rate,  will 
use  their  debates  for  the  only 
enterprise  dear  to  demagogues, 
the  enterprise  of  catching  votes. 
It  is  this  same  enterprise 
which  has  engrossed  Mr  Lloyd 
George  during  the  many 
months  which  he  has  spent 
in  Paris.  He  does  not  under- 
stand the  duty  of  a  pleni- 
potentiary who  represents  a 
Great  Power  at  an  in- 
ternational conference.  His 
thoughts  are  all  with  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  or 
with  the  Union  of  Damooratio 
Control,  or  with  any  well- 
organised  mob  of  men  who 
love  all  countries  better  than 
their  own.  As  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  which  the  House  of 
Commons  reposes  in  him,  he 
was  forced  to  disclaim,  openly, 
that  he  had  met  or  conferred 
with  Messrs  Ramsay  Maodon  aid 
and  Arthur  Henderson.  This 
confession  marks  at  once  Mr 
Lloyd  George's  trust  in  him- 
self and  the  country's  trust  in 
Mr  Lloyd  George.  We  oannot 
believe  that  he  ia  not  plotting 
for  votes,  unless  we  are  given  a 
plain  decisive  statement,  And 


even  then  we  wonder  why  the 
statement  should  have  been 
made  at  all,  unless  there  had 
been  some  ground  of  suspicion. 
Where  there  is  smoke  there  is 
fire,  and  Mr  Lloyd  George's 
tenderness  for  the  extreme 
wing  of  the  Labour  Party  is 
notorious.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Mr  Lloyd 
George  should  be  thought  to 
look  upon  the  Germans  with  a 
sympathetic  eye.  It  is  said 
that  he  wishes  to  make  the 
terms  easier  for  them,  and  thus 
to  placate  their  English  friends. 
If  this  be  true,  then  Mr  Lloyd 
George's  levity  is  more  gravely 
reprehensible  than  his  ignor- 
ance, We  know  his  playful 
habit  only  too  well  of  boasting 
that  he  does  not  know  where 
this  or  that  place  is  on  the 
map.  One  day  it  was  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Saar  which  es- 
caped him.  Another  day  he 
confessed,  to  the  laughter  and 
applause  of  his  friends,  that  he 
had  only  just  heard  of  Tesohen. 
The  answer  to  such  pleasan- 
tries is  that,  if  he  were  ignor- 
ant of  Europe,  it  was  quite  easy 
for  him  to  stay  at  home  and 
let  somebody  else,  properly 
equipped  with  knowledge  and 
judgment,  represent  ED  gland 
in  Paris.  But  no :  this  Peace, 
as  we  all  heard  a  thousand 
times,  was  to  be  a  people's 
Peace,  made  openly  by  "plain 
men,"  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  fighting  is  going  on  all 
over  Europe. 

The  Peace  of  Europe,  then, 
is  endangered,  that  the  friends 
of  Germany  in  the  Labour 
Party  should  not  be  displeased. 
For  the  same  reason  the  safety 
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and  happiness  of  Russia  are 
being  sacrificed  by  our  Min- 
isters. Mr  Ramsay  Macdonald 
loves  a  Soviet  as  a  schoolboy 
loves  jam,  and  though  Mr 
Ramsay  Maodonald  is  neither 
a  working  man  nor  a  member 
of  Parliament,  he  must,  for 
some  mysterious  cause,  be 
soothed  at  all  hazards.  If  ever 
the  duty  of  a  nation  chimed 
with  its  advantage,  England's 
duty  and  advantage  chime  in 
Russia  at  this  moment.  If  the 
Bolsheviks  be  not  utterly  sup- 
pressed, not  only  will  all  the 
able  and  industrious  Russians 
be  starved  or  murdered,  but 
the  foul  propaganda  of  Lenin 
will  provoke  disturbances  for 
us  all  over  the  East.  We  have 
seen  what  cunning  and  fanati- 
cism can  achieve  in  Egypt,  in 
Afghanistan,  and  in  India. 
More  than  this,  Captain 
Cromie's  death  is  still  un- 
avenged, and  the  British 
officers,  who  were  exchanged 
for  the  ineffable  RaskolnikofF, 
bore  evident  traces  of  the  bru- 
talities and  cruelties  which  they 
had  suffered  from  the  Russian 
Jews.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to 
punish  those  who  have  killed 
and  imprisoned  and  tortured 
our  compatriots  ?  Is  it  not  a 
patent  advantage  to  us  and  to 
all  Europe  that  security  and 
prosperity  should  be  brought 
back  to  Russia? 

We  should  have  thought  so. 
But  Messrs  D.  Maclean  and  R. 
Maodonald  think  otherwise ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Mr 
Churchill,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, apologised,  not  because 
we  were  not  doing  enough  in 


Russia,  but  because  we  were 
doing  anything  at  all.  He 
did  his  best  to  belittle  our 
effort,  and  to  make  it  clear 
to  his  Radical  supporters  that 
we  were  sedulously  doing  our 
best  to  evade  all  responsibility. 
"  We  are  endeavouring  to  wind 
up  our  affairs  in  North  Russia," 
said  he.  "  In  the  Caucasus," 
declared  our  eminent  and  in- 
dispensable stateeman,  "  our 
troops  were  not  in  contact 
with  the  enemy,  but  were 
merely  occupying  that  country 
until  the  general  scheme  was 
decided,  and  it  was  expected 
that  before  long  they  would 
be  recalled."  This  news  will 
doubtless  bring  comfort  to  the 
breasts  of  all  those  who  have 
a  natural  love  of  murder  and 
arson.  Still  better:  "We  had 
no  troops  in  Siberia  except  two 
battalions,  who  remained  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  the 
fighting."  Where,  indeed, 
should  British  battalions  be, 
if  not  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  sound  of  the  guns  ? 
Surely  these  facts  should 
satisfy  even  the  exacting  mor- 
ality of  our  new  Sir  Galahad, 
Mr  R.  Macdonald,  who  sup- 
ports the  Soviet  Government, 
and  would  not  for  the  world 
interfere  with  Trotsky  and 
his  Chinese  mercenaries.  But 
they  do  not  satisfy  loyal 
Englishmen,  who  think  that 
it  is  our  failure  to  have  saved 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  peas- 
ants of  Russia  from  Jews, 
Letts,  and  Chinamen  which 
needs  an  apology,  not  our  half- 
hearted and  furtive  attempts  at 
their  salvation.  The  truth  is 
that  we  should  either  show 
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seme  energy  in  Russia  or  keep 
out  of  it  altogether.  The 
policy  of  sending  a  handful 
of  men  at  a  time  is  expensive 
both  in  lives  and  money. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  likely  to 
succeed.  That  we  should  do 
what  we  can  to  save  Russia 
from  the  Red  Terror  should 
be  obvious  to  all,  and  had 
Mr  Churohill  refrained  from 
apology  altogether  we  should 
have  had  a  greater  faith  than 
we  have  in  his  ability  to 
settle  a  difficult  question. 
But  Mr  Churohill,  like  Mr 
Lloyd  George,  is  afraid  of  the 
electorate,  is  afraid  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  afraid 
of  any  organised  mob  of  citi- 
zens. And  so  long  as  fear 
dominates  our  politicians,  we 
can  hope  for  peace  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad.  The  same 
spirit,  which  asks  the  country's 
pardon  for  doing  a  hundredth 
part  of  its  duty  in  Russia,  in 
sheer  fright  pays  an  unem- 
ployment wage,  subsidises  the 
bakers  that  the  proletariat 
may  get  cheap  bread,  and 
offers  the  working  man  for 
eight  shillings  a  week  a  house 
which  is  worth  twenty-one. 
So  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
time  before  we  become  dis- 
honoured abroad  and  bank- 
rupt at  home,  unless  indeed  at 
the  eleventh  hour  statesman- 
ship takes  the  place  of  panic 
fear. 

The  representatives  of  the 
four  Great  Powers,  then,  have 
delayed  the  making  of  peace, 
to  their  own  undoing  and  the 
undoing  of  others.  They  are 
as  little  able  to  help  themselves 
as  to  help  those  dependent 
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upon  them.  Single-mindedness 
is  as  far  beyond  their  reach  as 
justice.  They  negotiated  with 
Germany  while  their  thoughts 
were  far  away.  "Mr  Wilson 
had  to  keep  his  eye  on  Congress 
and  on  the  Senate,"  said  the 
political  correspondent  of  the 
4 Times'  one  day.  " Mr  Lloyd 
George  had  to  remember  his 
electioneering  pledges  and  ob- 
tain recognition  in  some  form 
or  other  for  them  in  the  Peace 
Treaty."  Never  was  a  heavier 
nor  a  juster  indictment  made 
against  those  who  boasted  that 
they  were  "  plain  men."  So 
plain  were  they  that  they  could 
not  keep  their  eye  on  the 
Peace,  they  could  not  remem- 
ber what  the  business  was 
which  brought  them  to  Paris. 
And  their  tricks  and  tergiver- 
sations prove  with  a  lucidity, 
fatal  for  their  own  pretensions, 
that  the  representatives  of 
"great  democracies"  are  un- 
able to  uphold  the  burden  of 
diplomacy. 

Our  first  duty  was  to  see 
that  Belgium  came  out  of  the 
war  as  strong  and  as  prosper- 
ous as  she  went  into  it.  The 
brave  decision  which  she  took 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  Ger- 
man troops  through  her  terri- 
tory, the  courage  with  which 
her  small  army  withstood  the 
assault  of  the  German  legions, 
entitled  her  not  only  to  our 
respect,  but  to  all  the  prac- 
tical help  we  could  give  to 
her.  If  ever  there  was  a  debt 
of  honour,  it  was  the  debt  we 
owed  and  still  owe  to  Belgium. 
Even  the  Germans  recognised 
their  obligation,  in  words  at 
least,  and  promised  on  a  scrap 
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of  paper  to  repair  the  damage 
which  they  had  done.  That 
damage  is  not  repaired,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  repaired. 
The  Great  Powers,  in  their 
tender  solicitude  for  Germany, 
have  discovered  that  the  guilty 
nation  oannot  afford,  without 
great  inconvenience,  to  pay 
for  the  breakages  in  which 
during  her  years  of  triumph 
she  loudly  exulted. 

The  peculiar  savagery  with 
which  the  Huns  fell  upon 
Belgium  has  left  her  towns 
and  villages  pulverised  and 
bereft  her  of  her  wealth.  Four 
and  a  half  years  of  German 
occupation  has  completed  the 
work  begun  by  arson  and 
destruction.  The  factories  of 
Belgium,  stripped  with  a  oold 
deliberation  of  their  machinery, 
will  be  useless  for  many  a  year 
to  come.  And  what  have 
the  Allies  done  for  Belgium? 
They  have  allotted  to  her, 
according  to  a  well-informed 
correspondent  in  the  *  Morning 
Post,'  two  milliards  and  a  half 
of  francs  from  the  German 
indemnities.  Of  what  use  is 
that  sum  to  Belgium  ?  It  does 
no  more  than  pay  back  the 
sum  which  Germany  exacted 
from  Belgium  during  her  occu- 
pation— a  sum  which  should 
have  been  restored,  as  a  first 
charge,  without  discussion  or 
argument.  The  Germans 
treated  Belgium  as  burglars 
would  treat  a  safe-deposit  if 
they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  into  it,  and  they  are 
permitted,  by  an  inexcusable 
laxity,  to  merge  the  swag  in 
an  indemnity. 

And  that  is  all  the  comfort 


which  Belgium  will  receive. 
For  her  broken  towns,  her 
murdered  citizens,  her  useless 
factories,  the  cost  of  the  war — 
for  all  these  she  gets  no  com- 
pensation at  all.  The  Allies, 
kindly  still  to  the  Germans, 
are  content  that  Belgium  shall 
suffer.  They  will  not  even 
compel  the  Huns  to  buy 
back  at  their  face  value  the 
seven  milliards  and  a  half  of 
marks  which  they  forced  upon 
the  Belgians'  acceptance, 
and  which  have  already 
depreciated  by  some  two- 
thirds.  No  wonder  that  Bel- 
gium is  unhappy  and  de- 
pressed. She  rose  in  arms 
against  a  robber,  and  she  is 
asked  to  pay  for  the  robber's 
depredations.  And  we  can 
easily  believe  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Allies'  supine- 
ness,  she  will  be  driven  back 
into  the  arms  of  the  Germans. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  opinion 
of  the  correspondent  already 
cited.  "  The  only  remedy  for 
Belgium  "  is,  he  writes,  "having 
failed  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
to  submit  to  the  enemy's  de- 
liberate war  policy.  Germany 
destroyed  Belgian  industry  in 
order  that  her  victim  might  be 
forced  to  purchase  from  the 
German  industrial,  and  to-day 
Belgium  finds  that  the  Allied 
Powers  are  forcing  her  to  in- 
evitable acquiescence  in  the 
German  plan."  If  this  be  so, 
the  Allied  Powers  wear  a  stain 
of  dishonour  that  shall  never 
be  washed  away. 

After  all,  we  begin  to  think 
that  it  is  the  Germans  who 
have  won  the  war.  Their 
country  is  packed  with  loot 
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and  plunder.  As  no  battle 
was  fought  upon  their  terri- 
tory, they  have  nothing  to  re- 
pair. They  will  begin  the  war 
of  oommeroe  without  let  or 
hindrance,  marvellously  en- 
riohed  by  the  machinery  they 
have  stolen  and  the  models 
they  have  copied  during  the 
war.  In  1871  France  was 
asked  to  pay  three  times  the 
amount  which  Germany  had 
spent  in  her  unprovoked  at- 
tack upon  her  neighbour. 
Now  the  whole  world  is 
busily  engaged  in  estimating 
how  much  Germany  may 
pay  without  impoverishing 
herself.  The  claims  of  justice 
are  forgotten,  and  we  hope 
that  the  Great  Powers  will 
enjoy  the  shout  of  derision 
which  will  go  up  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  German  Empire 
when  it  discovers  how  lightly 
it  has  been  let  off.  To-day  the 
Germans  whine  loudly  and  pro- 
fitably about  the  ruin  whereby 
they  are  faced.  Such  is  their 
habit,  as  we  all  know.  But 
they  are  very  rich,  not  only 
in  the  fruit  of  their  industry, 
but  in  the  treasures  which 
for  many  years  they  have 
been  acquiring.  The  picture- 
galleries  of  Germany  contain 
masterpieces  of  priceless  worth, 
and  none  of  these  should  be 
left  them.  When  a  reckless 
citizen  is  made  bankrupt,  he 
is  not  permitted  to  keep  his 
library  or  his  picture-gallery. 
And  Germany,  which  made  a 
long  premeditated  attempt  to 
turn  the  whole  world  to  bank- 
ruptcy, that  she  might  increase 
her  own  store,  should  be  treated 
like  a  fraudulent  merchant. 


We  know  what  she  would  have 
done  with  the  pictures  and 
statues  and  books  and  furni- 
ture which  she  had  collected 
from  Belgium  and  Northern 
France  had  victory  been  hers. 
Vast  museums  would  have  been 
built  in  Berlin  to  hold  the 
stolen  treasures.  The  Germans, 
systematic  even  in  thieving,  at- 
tached experts  to  their  armies, 
and  it  was  the  experts'  business 
to  steal  and  catalogue  while 
the  fighting  went  on.  M.  Louis 
Marin,  in  a  French  parliament- 
ary paper,  has  made  a  list  of 
the  German  thefts,  and  has 
explained  where  the  Germans 
had  stored  the  loot,  which  they 
intended  to  send  into  the 
Fatherland.  One  depot  at 
Brussels  contained  the  costly 
spoils,  gathered  in  1917-18,  of 
Lille,  Douai,  Cambrai,  La  Fere, 
and  Laon.  Neither  museums 
nor  private  houses  were  spared. 
From  the  princes  downward 
the  Huns  were  accomplished 
robbers,  and  they  did  their  work 
thoroughly.  In  the  Palais 
de  Justice  at  Brussels  were 
15,000  oases  of  books  and  MSS., 
collected  from  Valenciennes, 
Cambrai,  Laon,  and  the  rest,  as 
well  as  from  such  private  lib- 
raries as  the  Prince  of  Monaco's. 
The  modern  gallery  at  Brussels 
contained  more  than  2000  stolen 
oil-paintings,  and  there  were 
large  hoards  also  at  Maubeuge, 
Charleville,  Sedan,  and  Metz. 
The  policy  of  the  marauding 
Huns,  in  truth,  was  unsparing 
and  deliberate.  Had  they  won 
the  war  they  would  have  left 
behind  for  their  enemies  not  a 
book,  not  a  painted  canvas,  not 
a  piece  of  sculpture.  And  their 
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policy  should  have  given  us  a 
olue  in  dictating  terms.  Since 
they  will  not  have  expiated 
their  sins  until  they  have  paid 
for  the  damage  they  have  done, 
the  Allies  should  have  stripped 
Germany  of  all  the  works  of 
art  whioh  she  possesses,  and 
whioh  she  is  not  fit  to  possess. 
We  might  have  left  her  for  her 
enjoyment  the  works  of  Menzel, 
Lenbaoh,  and  other  native 
painters,  and  taken  from  her 
the  masterpieces  of  Italy  and 
France  and  Spain,  of  Belgium 
and  Holland  and  England. 
Here  was  a  simple  method  of 
paying  a  portion  of  the  in- 
demnities whioh  she  owes  the 
Allies  j  here  was  a  simple 
method  of  teaching  the  lesson 
that  they  must  be  punished 
who  make  war  an  excuse 
for  the  stealing  and  deface- 
ment of  works  of  art.  Such 


of  the  pictures  as  found  no 
homes  in  the  public  galleries 
of  the  Allies  might  have  been 
sold  at  auction  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hapless  nations,  who  see 
no  chance  of  recovering  from 
Germany  the  money  which  is 
their  due.  This  reasonable 
policy  doubtless  seemed  harsh 
to  our  plenipotentiaries,  who 
agree  with  the  Huns  in  believ- 
ing that  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  not  sauce  for  the 
gander — that  the  Huns  may 
steal  a  horse  without  offence, 
where  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Englishman  or  a  Belgian  may 
not  look  over  the  wall.  So  the 
Huns,  beaten  in  war,  are  likely 
to  triumph  in  peace,  because 
our  sentimental  and  never  dis- 
interested politicians  find  it 
both  amiable  and  profitable  to 
protect  them  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  crimes. 
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A    TALE    OF    TWO    CITIES. 


IRELAND  is  happy  in  her 
harbours.  Any  one  who  has 
left  on  a  summer  evening  the 
flat  and  forlorn  shores  of 
Lancashire,  to  arrive  on  a 
summer  morning  in  Dublin 
Bay  or  Belfast  Lough,  will 
not  need  to  be  told  this.  As 
the  boat  enters  Dublin  Bay 
you  see  on  the  north  "the 
ould  Hill  of  Howth"  rising 
steeply  out  of  the  sea,  and 
on  the  south  Killiney  Hill, 
"with  the  spike  on  the  top 
of  it,"  and  the  noble  piers  of 
Kingstown  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
while  in  front  of  you  the  long 
sea  -  walls  of  the  Liffey  run 
into  the  shallow  water  as  the 
sea-walls  of  the  Porto  di  Lido 
run  into  the  sandy  Adriatic. 
In  the  same  way,  on  reaching 
the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough, 
you  have  on  your  left  hand 
the  Copeland  Islands  with 
their^  lighthouses,  and  behind 
them"  the  soft  heavily-wooded 
hills  of  Down;  and  on  the 
right  hand  the  black  cliffs 
and  stern  bare  mountains  of 
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Antrim,  with  the  castle  of 
Carrickfergus  standing  in  the 
sea  like  an  Irish  Chateau  de 
Chillon.  In  both  Bay  and 
Lough  you  have  a  pearly  eky 
above  you  and  a  pearly  sea 
below  you  and  a  transparent 
haze  all  around  you,  through 
which  you  see  on  each  side  the 
little  square  thickly  -  hedged 
evergreen  fields,  and  away  in 
the  distance  the  faint  outlines 
shimmering  in  the  early  sun 
of  the  domes  and  spires  of  a 
great  city.  Travellers  will  al- 
ways differ  as  to  which  of  these 
scenes  is  the  more  fair;  but 
travellers  will  always  agree 
that  both  of  them  are  superbly 
beautiful. 

Both,  too,  have  a  close 
family  likeness :  they  are  true 
offspring  of  the  Irish  land, 
light,  and  air.  Once,  how- 
ever, your  boat  glides  out  of 
the  Bay  and  between  the  sea- 
walls of  the  Liffey  and  out 
of  the  Lough  and  into  the 
artificial  channel  of  the  Lagan, 
all  family  likeness  ends.  The 
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oities  about  you  are  as  differ- 
ent as  oities  in  different  lands 
oould  be.  From  between  the 
Liffey  walls  you  see  a  town 
which  seems  asleep,  from  the 
Lagan  channel  you  see  one 
which  is  obviously  very  wide 
awake. 

As  your  boat  creeps  up  to 
the    North    Wall,    the    object 
which  is  sure  to  attract  your 
attention  first   is   the  Custom 
House.      It   is   as  big   as  —  I 
should    think     it     is     bigger 
than — the    Custom    House   of 
London ;  and  it  is  ten  times  as 
magnificent.     It  always  seems 
to    be    vacant,    which    is    not 
strange,  since  it  is  ten  times 
too  big  for  its  job  :  the  custom 
duties  collected  in  it  are  but 
a  trifle  as  compared  not  with 
those  collected  in  London,  but 
with    those    collected    in    the 
little  square  house  in  Belfast. 
A  few  ships   are   lying  about 
the  quays,  mostly  small  coast- 
ing  craft;    but  there  is  little 
er   no   sign  of  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  commerce.      The  cabs 
which  come  to  meet  the  pas- 
sengers from  England  are  all 
antiquated    jaunting  -  cars    or 
four-wheelers,  drawn  by  even 
more   antiquated   horses.      As 
you  drive  througk  the  city  to 
your  hotel,  most  ef  the  people 
you  see  seem  to  have  nothing 
in  particular  to  do,  and  these 
who   may   have  (if    there  are 
any  such)  are  certainly  in  no 
particular     hurry    to     do     it. 
Crowds  ef  little  unwashed  shoe- 
less  children    play   about   the 
streets,  watched  from  windows 
in  high  houses  which  were  onoe 
the  residences  of  the  wealthi- 
est  in   the  land,   by   fat,   un- 
washed,   black  -  haired,    blue- 


eyed  mothers:  the  latter's 
favourite  way  of  looking  out 
is  not  by  opening  the  win- 
dow, but  by  putting  their 
often  comely  heads  through 
the  paneless  sashes.  When 
you  reach  your  hotel  you 
are  sure  to  be  received  with 
French  politeness  and  effusive- 
ness; and  if  you  are  patient, 
a  porter  will  ultimately  ap- 
pear to  carry  your  luggage 
to  your  room ;  and  in  time 
you  will  have  breakfast  served 
to  you  in  a  leisurely  manner 
by  a  waiter  who,  if  a  native, — 
too  frequently  the  waiters  are 
not  natives,  but  persons  with 
a  pronounced  German  accent 
who  say  they  come  from 
Switzerland, —  will  enter  into 
a  friendly  and  familiar  chat 
with  you  as  to  the  business 
or  want  of  business  which  has 
brought  you  to  Dublin  :  if  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  quest  for 
rest  and  change,  then  you  will 
find  all  you  want  in  the  Irish 
capital.  For  just  as  the  visitor 
from  a  busy  land  will  find 
Dublin's  population  the  most 
easy-going,  so  he  will  find 
Dublin's  aspect  the  most  mar- 
vellous of  any  great  city  in 
Western  Europe  —  north,  at 
any  rate,  ©f  Venice. 

As  the  visitor  rambles  about 
the  city  he  will  look  in  vain 
for  the  industries  necessary  to 
support  its  population.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  no  indus- 
tries of  any  consequence  except 
the  manufacture  of  whisky, 
beer,  and  biscuits,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  populations^hese 
support  is  very  smaU;  btrt  it 
has  any  number  of  military 
barracks,  public  offices,  schools 
of  learning,  and  charitable  in- 
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stitutions,  and  it  is  on  or 
through  them  that  its  people 
live.  How  so  many  people  can 
live  in  suoh  a  way  will  puzzle 
you  until  you  take  a  walk 
through  its  slums.  Then  you 
will  see  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
by  starving.  Just  walk  down 
from  King's  Inns,  one  of  the 
schools  of  learning,  to  the  Ro- 
tunda, one  of  the  charitable 
institutions,  through  Dominick 
Street,  On  each  hand  you 
will  find  immense  houses,  larger 
and  not  unlike  those  in  Harley 
Street.  There  is  not  a  clean 
window  among  them ;  there  is 
scarcely  an  unbroken  one;  every 
room  in  them  is  a  separate  resi- 
dence, often  without  any  furni- 
ture but  an  armful  of  straw, 
but  always  with  at  least  half 
a  dozen  inmates.  The  street 
door  is  never  closed ;  the  hall 
and  staircase  which  give  ad- 
mission to  the  dens  are  never 
washed ;  and  the  inhabitants 
who  run  in  and  out  of  them — 
especially  the  children  —  are 
nearly  always  without  shoes 
and  almost  without  clothes. 
Well-dressed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men pass  through  suoh  streets 
and  never  seem  to  give  these 
surroundings  a  glance  er  a 
thought;  and  the  half-naked 
half  -  starved  children  never 
solicit  them  for  alms :  with 
both  of  them  this  is  the  normal 
and  natural  state  of  things  for 
the  working  classes. 

Jn  most  other  ancient  cities 
suoh  sights  as  these  are  to  be 
seen,  but  in  no  other  that  I 
b*ra  ever  visited  are  they  to  be 
seen  »n  >  every  corner  of  the 
^iby  save  in  a  few  fashionable 
streets  and  squares  and  in 
some  of  the  suburbs.  But 


Dublin  differs  in  a  hundred 
ways  from  other  cities.  In 
other  cities  the  best  residential 
part  is  the  West ;  in  Dublin  it 
is  in  the  East.  In  other  cities 
there  is  at  most  one  university; 
in  Dublin  there  are  two.  In 
other  cities  if  there  are  two 
cathedrals  they  stand  wide 
apart;  in  Dublin  they  stand 
close  together.  In  other  cities, 
whether  there  be  one  or  two 
cathedrals,  they  belong  to  the 
Church  of  the  majority;  in 
Dublin  they  belong  to  the 
Church  of  the  minority.  In 
other  cities  the  Government  offi- 
cial is  usually  loyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment he  serves ;  in  Dublin 
the  Government  official  is  usual- 
ly the  one  of  all  men  whom  the 
Government  has  most  reason 
to  distrust  and  fear.  If  you 
ramble  through  the  meaner 
shopping  streets,  you  will  find 
again  and  again  in  the  win- 
dows cheap  portraits  of  the 
men  who  fell  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion, with  appeals  to  passers  to 
pray  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls ;  and  you  will  see  men 
and  women  stopping  before 
them  uncovered  and  offering 
up  their  prayers ;  and  if  you 
inquire,  you  will  often  find  that 
these  men  received  their  bread 
from  the  Government  which 
they  lost  their  lives  in  en- 
deavouring to  overthrow. 

Of  course  this  state  of  Dublin 
and  its  people  is  one  which 
could  only  be  created  by  a  long 
and  tragic  history;  and  it  is 
that  ancient  history  which  it 
will  not  forget  which  is  its 
modern  curse,  and  which  diverts 
so  many  of  its  energies  from 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life 
into  politics,  conspiracies,  and 
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rebellions,  and  which  poisons 
the  whole  current  of  its  life. 
Dublin  is  essentially  a  feminine 
oity — gentle,  attractive,  un- 
certain, and  unreasonable — 
but  it  is  a  feminine  oity  with 
a  past. 

Belfast,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  city  which  in  a  double  sense 
is  a  oity  without  a  past.  Its 
history  is  very  short,  and  it  is 
without  misfortunes.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  was  little 
more  than  a  village ;  now  it  is 
the  largest  town  in  Ireland, 
with  an  ever-increasing  popu- 
lation and  an  ever-advancing 
prosperity.  If  Dublin  is  a  oity 
with  a  past;  Belfast  is  a  oity 
with  a  future. 

The  traveller  arriving  for  the 
first  time  in  Belfast  might 
easily  imagine  that  by  some 
mistake  he  had  come  not  to  an 
Irish  town  but  to  Newoastle- 
on-Tyne  or  Glasgow  on  the 
Clyde.  As  his  boat  advances 
up  the  artificial  channel  of  the 
Lagan  to  the  long  lines  of  quays 
and  docks,  he  hears  on  both 
sides  the  rattle  of  thousands  of 
hammers  riveting,  and  the 
creaking  of  a  hundred  giant 
gantries  swinging  in  mid-air, 
great  sheets  or  beams  of  steel 
which  are  to  form  the  sides  ©r 
ribs  of  ocean  liners.  On  land- 
ing he  will  find  the  quay 
sheds  swarming  with  men  and 
waggons,  and  piled  high  with  all 
kinds  of  merchandise.  Motor- 
taxis  are  waiting  to  take  the 
passengers  to  their  homes  or 
their  hotels ;  and  as  his  whirls 
him  through  the  streets  he  will 
notice  that  everybody  he  sees 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry.  When 
be  arrives  at  his  hotel  he  is 
hurried  to  his  room,  and  when 


he  comes  down  again  he  finds 
his  breakfast  ready  for  him  on 
the  table.  The  Belfast  man 
has  no  time  to  waste,  and  he 
wastes  none. 

A  nearer  inspection  only 
makes  the  resemblance  of  Bel- 
fast to  a  big  business  oity  in 
Great  Britain  the  more  strik- 
ing. The  shipyards  and  en- 
gineering shops  which  he 
passed  coming  into  the  harbour 
are  the  noblest  but  not  the 
greatest  or  oldest  of  the  town's 
industries.  Belfast  is  the 
centre  of  the  world's  linen 
trade,  in  which  it  employs 
some  sixty  thousand  workers. 
And  as  he  walks  about  the 
broad  streets,  the  visitor  will 
constantly  eome  upon  great 
factories  busy  with  other  and 
newer  manufactures.  The 
whole  place  throbs  with  energy 
and  enterprise ;  and  it  is  this 
energy  and  enterprise  which 
made  it  grow  and  is  still  its 
life  blood. 

Dublin  is  full  of  great 
Government  buildings  :  in 
Belfast  there  are  practically 
only  two — the  Custom  House 
and  the  Post  Onioe.  All  the 
other  public  structures  you  see 
were  erected  by  the  people 
themselves  and  at  their  own 
expense;  and  some  of  these, 
like  the  new  City  Hall,  the 
Higher  Schools,  the  banks  and 
the  warehouses,  are  among  the 
finest  buildings  of  their  kind  in 
the  world.  The  people  are 
absolutely  self -supporting  and 
self-reliant:  they  do  not  seek, 
and  constantly  refuse,  Oov^ra- 
ment  aid.  Only  the  other  day 
a  Royal  Commission  invest^ 
gated  the  needs  of  Irish  har- 
bours. The  southern  ports 
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dwelt  much  on  the  improve- 
ments necessary,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  them 
oat  without  assistance  from 
the  Treasury.  Belfast  ex- 
plained that  it  itself  had  made 
its  harbour,  and  would  itself 
determine  and  carry  out  all 
improvements  required.  It 
has  already  commenced  these 
improvements,  which  will  cost 
it  ultimately  millions  of  pounds. 
Belfast  in  itself  is  not  an 
attractive  town.  Its  situation, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  circle 
of  high  hills,  is  charming,  and 
its  environs  and  suburbs  are 
delightful ;  but  the  town  itself 
is  without  the  pioturesqueness 
which  antiquity  always  gives 
even  to  dilapidations.  Its 
chief  streets,  though  they  con- 
tain many  handsome  buildings, 
are  still  irregular  and  incom- 
plete. Its  residential  quarters 
are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
small  workmen's  houses — the 
wealthier  (save  the  doctors)  live 
in  the  suburbs.  These  are  each 
occupied  by  a  single  family, 
and  inside  are  in  general  neat, 
clean,  comfortably  designed  and 
comfortably  furnished — in  these 
respects  differing  by  the  poles 
from  the  tenement  houses  of 
Dublin  ;  but  the  constant  rows 
of  them,  all  as  like  one  another 
as  peas,  only  broken  here  and 
there  by  towering  factories,  do 
not  contribute  to  architectural 
dignity  or  artistic  distinction. 
The  Belfast  man  does  not  mind 
this;  and  is  content  to  claim 
that  the  working  class  in  his 
city  is  better  housed  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  produces  in  pro- 
portion to  its  number  fewer 
paupers. 


This  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  practical  Belfast  man, 
who  himself,  like  his  city,  is, 
to  tell  the  truth,  not  over 
attractive :  attractiveness  is 
seldom  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  an  energetic  and 
self-reliant  people.  His  accent 
is  far  from  being  musical ;  his 
manners  are  seldom  very  re- 
fined; he  is  dogged  in  his 
views  and  downright  in  his 
speech,  but  he  is  not  inclined 
to  speaking  except  when  it 
is  necessary.  A  story  told 
when  the  Boer  War  was 
going  on,  and  not  going  on 
very  well  for  England,  is  ex- 
tremely illustrative  of  the 
breed.  A  Belfast  man  who,  like 
most  Belfast  men,  was  a  sound 
British  patriot,  found  himself 
in  the  middle  of  a  number  of 
Dubliners,  who,  like  most 
Dubliners,  were  sound  Irish 
Nationalists.  The  Dubliners 
were  loudly  exulting  in  the 
English  reverses,  partly  to  vent 
their  own  views  and  partly 
to  vex  the  Belfast  man.  The 
Belfast  man  made  no  comment 
until  one  of  the  Dubliners  asked 
him  point-blank  were  not  the 
Boers  fine  fighters.  The  Bel- 
fast man  glared  at  his  question- 
er for  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered, "Of  course  they  are. 
Aren't  they  Dutchmen,  and 
didn't  William  of  Orange  once 
come  over  here  with  a  few 
Dutchmen  and  in  a  month  or 
two  knock  h — 1  out  of  all  the 
Nationalists  in  Ireland  ?"  But 
if  the  Belfast  man  has  the  faults 
of  the  energetic  and  self- 
reliant,  he  has  also  their 
virtues :  he  is  kindly  and 
hospitable,  manly  and  straight- 
forward, and  is  always  loyal 
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to  the  friend  or  leader  who 
is  loyal  to  him. 

Somewhere  in  his  'History 
of  European  Morals/  Leoky 
has  pointed  out  that  the 
Catholic  is  essentially  a 
feminine  religion  and  tends  to 
make  those  holding  it  gentle 
and  courteous,  while  the  Pro- 
testant is  essentially  a  mas- 
culine religion  and  tends  to 
make  those  following  it  rough 
and  brusque.  This  may  ao- 
oount  for  the  difference  in 
manners  between  Belfast  men 
and  Dubliners;  for  though  a 
quarter  of  the  population  of 
Belfast  are  Catholics,  it  is 
above  all  a  Protestant  oity, 
just  as  though  a  quarter  «f 
the  population  of  Dublin  are 
Protestants  it  is  above  all  a 
Catholio  oity.  But  personally 
I  think  the  difference  in 
manners  is  due  less  to  a 
difference  in  religion  than  to 
a  difference  in  race.  The  Bel- 
fast men  are  primarily  of  Scot- 
tish blood,  the  Dubliners  pri- 
marily of  Irish  blood;  and  in 
manners  as  in  character  the 
former  are  primarily  Scottish 
and  the  latter  primarily  Irish. 
And  history  no  doubt  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  For  cent- 
uries past  the  Ulster  Soots  have 
regarded  themselves  as  the 
victors,  and  for  centuries  the 
Irish  southerners  have  been 
the  vanquished. 

However  this  may  be,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  differ- 
ence or  its  greatness.  The 
typical  Dubliner  habitually 
talks  in  a  gentle  and  depre- 
cating way.  His  chief  object 
in  life  is  to  be  complaisant 
t.o  every  one  he  meets.  Ask 
your  jarvey  what  his  opinion 


on  anything  is  and  he  will  tell 
you  what  he  thinks  is  yours. 
He  is  a  very  talkative  fellow, 
and  all  the  time  he  talks,  if  you 
watch  him,  you  will  find  he  is 
watching  you :  he  wishes  to 
see  hew  you  like  his  conversa- 
tion, and  you  will  never  get  his 
real  opinion  of  anything,  and 
more  especially  of  yourself, 
unless  he  is  amused  into  a  jest 
or  annoyed  into  a  jeer. 

Two  little  stories  which  I 
have  never  seen  in  print  are  as 
characteristic  of  the  Dubliner 
as  the  argumentum  ad  hominem 
just  related  is  characteristic  of 
the  Belfast  man.  The  first  was 
the  comment  of  a  galleryite  in 
the  old  Theatre  Koyal  on  a 
ridiculous  melodrama.  The 
house  bore  with  the  absurd- 
ity for  a  long  time  without 
expressing  its  opinion  on  it. 
At  last  the  much -misunder- 
stood hero  declared  to  the 
much-misled  heroine,  "  Oh,  my 
beloved,  would  that  I  had  a 
window  in  my  breast  that  you 
might  see  my  heart  ?  "  Where- 
upon a  voice  from  the  gods 
inquired  in  a  soft  brogue, 
"  Wud  a  pain  in  the  belly 
not  do  as  well  ? "  On  which 
the  play  came  to  a  sudden 
end. 

The  other  story  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  unrealness  of  the 
opinions  they  not  merely  pri- 
vately express  but  publicly 
proclaim.  There  are  no  two 
institutions  in  existence  for 
which  the  average  Dubliner 
expresses  more  abhorrence 
in  his  political  orations  than 
Irish  landlordism  and  the 
British  Army ;  yet  there  are 
no  people  for  whom  he  has 
the  same  respect  and  regard 
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aa  for  the  Irish  landlord  and 
the  British  officer,  He  is  a 
natural  aristocrat,  and  re- 
gards with  contempt  the  poor 
creature  who  makes  his  bread 
by  such  base  means  as  trade 
or  commerce — with  a  possible 
reservation  in  favour  of  the 
"drink  kings"  like  the  Guin- 
nesses and  Jamesons.  Thus 
when  the  late  Mr  Parnell  had 
broken  the  "  yoke  of  land- 
lordism" and  the  Irish  nation 
had  raised  a  fund  to  reward 
him,  the  Dublin  directors  of 
the  movement  could  think  of 
nothing  better  to  do  with  the 
money  than  to  purchase  him 
an  estate.  Parnell,  who  was 
half  of  English  and  half  of 
Ulster  Scottish  blood,  regarded 
the  suggestion  as  an  ill-natured 
joke,  and  demanded  a  cheque 
for  the  amount.  In  the  same 
way  when  a  jarvey  wishes  to 
be  particularly  polite  to  his 
fare  he  pretends  to  mistake 
him  for  a  British  officer  — 
especially  if  by  that  sure  in- 
stinct which  he  possesses  for 
guessing  the  exact  status  of 
his  fare  he  knows  the  gentle- 
man is  engaged  in  trade. 
Once,  they  say,  when  a  well- 
known  furrier  was  being  driven 
from  Westland  Road  Station 
to  his  home,  the  jarvey  talked 
all  the  way,  never  once  failing 
to  address  hia  fare  as  "Gineral" 
— a  title  the  furrier  took  very 
kindly  to.  At  last  when  home 
was  reached  the  furrier  handed 
the  jarvey  the  lowest  legal 
tender,  which  at  that  time  was 
sixpence.  The  jarvey  looked 
at  the  little  coin  with  rage 
and  disgust.  Then  as  he 
picked  up  his  reins  to  drive 
off  he  said  to  the  furrier : 


"Gineral,  begoria!  Do  ye 
think  I  don't  know  what  ye  are, 
ye  ould  boa  constructor  ?  " 

I  read  the  other  day  in  a 
great  English  newspaper  a 
statement  that  while  the 
Ulster  Protestants  succeeded 
well  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, they  possessed  none  of 
the  brilliant  qualities  which  had 
distinguished  so  many  of  their 
fellow-Protestants  of  the  south 
of  Ireland.  This  opinion  is  very 
general,  and  very  wrong.  If 
by  brilliant  qualities  are  meant 
merely  genius  in  literature  and 
art  it  may  be  not  altogether 
untrue,  though  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Farquhar 
and  Maoklin,  the  dramatists, 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  the  poet, 
and  Master  Betty  and  Mac- 
ready,  the  actors,  were  Ulster 
men,  while  a  greater  than 
these,  the  late  Henry  James, 
though  born  in  America,  was, 
as  he  himself  told  me,  the  son  of 
Ulster  parents.  But  it  is  in  the 
severer  occupations  of  life  that 
Ulster  men  have  won  honours. 
Speaking  only  of  the  dead, 
and  only  of  the  greatest  among 
the  dead,  oould  any  population 
of  less  than  a  million,  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  boast  more 
names  of  the  first  celebrity 
than  these:  In  medicine,  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of 
the  British  Museum  ;  in  states- 
manship, Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
pilot  who  really  weathered  the 
Napoleonic  storm ;  in  war,  John 
Nicholson,  the  hero  of  the 
Indian  army ;  in  administra- 
tion, Lord  Lawrence,  the  queller 
of  the  Indian  mutiny ;  in  law, 
Earl  Cairns,  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish lawyer  save  Hardwicke; 
and  in  science,  Lord  Kelvin,  the 
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greatest  English  scientist  save 
Newton?1  The  fact  is,  when 
Ulster  men  make  their  home 
among  Englishmen,  and  espe- 
cially among  Scotsmen,  they 
rapidly  become  denationalised, 
and  are  regarded  by  their  new 
fellow-citizens  as  old  fellow- 
countrymen.  Who  at  this  mo- 
ment thinks  of  Viscount  Bryoe, 
Mr  Bonar  Law,  and  Mr  Robert 
Smillie  as  Ulster  men  or  Irish- 
men, yet  two  of  the  three  were 
born  in  Ulster,  aud  the  other, 
though  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  is 
the  son  of  an  Ulster  man,  and 
has  a  brother  still  living  in 
Ulster. 

As  I  wrote  out  that  very 
short  list  of  illustrious  Ulster 
men,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  a  pregnant  observation  of 
James  Anthony  Froude.  He 
says  (I  think  it  is  in  his  '  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland ')  that  the  real 
curse  of  Ireland  has  been  not 
the  absenteeism  of  property, 
but  the  absenteeism  of  genius. 
Of  the  eight  men  in  the  list, 
every  one  of  them  did  all  his 
best  life-work  out  of  Ireland, 
and  not  one  of  them  now  sleeps 
in  it.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Dublin  in  the  same  way 
brought  into  the  world  three 
supreme  geniuses — Swift,  the 
greatest  of  British  satirists, 
Burke,  the  greatest  of  British 
statesmen,  and  Wellington, 
the  greatest  of  British  sol- 


diers. All  of  these  did  their 
best  work  out  of  Ireland,  and 
not  for  Ireland,  but  for  Eng- 
land and  the  Empire.  One 
only  of  them  now  lies  in  his 
native  land,  and  he  sleeps  in 
Sb  Patrick's  Cathedral,  by  the 
side  of  the  Englishwoman 
whom  he  slew  "not  with  his 
hand,  but  heart,"  and  by  slay- 
ing made  immortal.  That 
cathedral  among  the  back 
streets  of  Dublin  has  now  be- 
come a  sanctuary  consecrated 
to  Swift's  genius  and  Stella's 
tragedy. 

On  the  cathedral  wall  close 
to  their  common  grave  is 
S  wif t's  epitaph  written  by  his 
own  hand.  That  part  of  it 
in  which  he  tells  how  he  had 
come  "ubi  saeva  indignatio 
ulterius  cor  laoerare  nequit " 
is  often  queted.  The  second 
part — "Abi,  viator,  et  imitare 
si  poteris  strenuum  pro  virili 
libertatis  vindioem  " — is  usu- 
ally forgotten.  It  is  true  that 
Swift's  long  life  was  filled 
with  rage  and  disappointments 
and  ended  in  utter  wretched- 
ness; bat  genius  brought  him 
not  only  its  miseries  but  its 
consolations.  If  his  political 
work  in  England  ended  in 
defeat,  his  political  work  in 
Ireland  brought  him  nothing 
but  triumph.  This  most 
English  of  Irishmen  was  the 
founder  of  Irish  nationalism. 


1  Ireland  is  often  said  not  to  excel  in  science.  That  is  perhaps  true  of 
Ireland  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  not  true  of  Ulster.  Years  ago  when  I  was  staying 
at  Bonn  for  a  holiday,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  professor  of  the  University. 
I  remember  his  once  telling  me  that  the  four  greatest  Englishmen  in  his  depart- 
ment— which  I  suppose  was  pure  science — were  Sir  William  Thomson  (after- 
wards Lord  Kelvin),  Sir  George  Stokes,  then  Lucasian  Professor  at  Cambridge, 
Dr  Salmond,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Mr  (now  Sir)  Joseph 
Larmor.  It  struck  me  as  odd  that  he  had  selected  four  Irishmen,  three  of  whom 
were  born  in  Ulster. 
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The  nationalism  which  he  Mrs  Hester  Johnson,  better 
founded  was  altogether  differ-  known  to  the  world  by  the 
ent  from  that  which  has  grown  name  of  Stella";  but,  as  its 
out  of  it :  it  was  a  protest  wording  shows,  it  did  not  come 
against  the  sacrifice  of  the  from  Swift's  hand.  Perhaps 
English  in  Ireland  to  satisfy  his  love,  his  memories,  and  his 
the  greed  of  the  English  in  remorse  were  too  painful  to 
England — the  suppression  of  record  for  the  public's  reading ; 
their  trade  for  the  benefit  of  but  he  summed  up  them  all  for 
the  Bristol  trader,  the  eviction  his  own  when  he  wrote  on  the 
of  their  settlers  for  the  benefit  paper  which  contained  all  of 
of  the  London  landlord.  That  her  that  remained  to  him, 
protest  received  the  enthusi-  "Only  a  woman's  hair." 
astio  support  of  the  English  Well,  well,  as  this  again 
in  Ireland;  and,  had  it  sue-  shows,  and  as  I  have  said  be- 
oeeded  as  well  in  England,  fore,  Dublin  is  a  city  with  a 
Ireland  would  now  have  been  past.  Women  who  have  a 
as  loyal  a  part  of  the  British  past  have  usually  an  unhappy 
Empire  as  Scotland ;  but  it  present  and  a  dubious  future, 
failed  in  England,  and  the  yet  to  men  whose  fate  is  not; 
bulk  of  the  English  in  Ireland  linked  up  with  theirs  the  fact 
had  to  leave  the  country  to  of  their  having  a  past  makes 
earn  a  living,  or  were  induced  them  often  the  more  interest- 
by  fellow  -  suffering  to  unite  ing  and  intriguing.  So  it  is 
themselves  with  the  native  with  Dublin,  at  any  rate  with 
Irish;  and  so  we  have  to-day  me.  Of  all  the  cities  of  the 
the  Irish  nationalism  and  the  world  I  have  known,  it  is  one 
Ireland  we  all  know.  of  the  two  or  three  I  have 
There  is  on  the  Cathedral  never  come  to  without  plea- 
wall  also  an  epitaph  which  sure  and  have  never  left  with- 
reoords  that  "  Underneath  lie  out  regret, 
interred  the  mortal  remains  of  J.  A,  STRAHAN. 
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BY  "CONTACT"  (ALAN  BOTT). 
CHAPTER  V. — DAMASCUS:  AND  THE  SECOND  FAILURE. 

NAZARETH  and  Damascus  are  respected,  bad  a  cart  and  two 

wonderful  names ;   and,  apart  guards  all  to  himself.     Arrived 

from    historical    values,    each,  at  Afuleh,  we  sat  until  night- 

with   the  country   around    it,  fall   in  a  mud   hut,  with    the 

stands  for  exceptional  beauty,  local   population    gazing    and 

A  journey  from  Nazareth   to  chattering   through    the   open 

Damascus,  therefore,  gives  of  door,   as   if   we   were   strange 

the  most    finest    pleasure,   as  animals. 

the  Greek  guard  of  a  Turkish  We  welcomed  the  change  to 

train  assured  us  in   his   most  a  covered  cattle-truck  on  the 

finest    English.      But    if    you  railway,    away    from     prying 

wish  to  see  Syria  at  its   best,  Turks    and    Arabs.      In    this 

travel  otherwise  than  as  a  pris-  truck,  with   coats   serving  as 

oner  of  war,  sitting  in  a  dirty  pillows,  we  lay  on  the  filthy 

cattle- truck    and    surrounded  floor    throughout     the    night, 

by     Turkish     guards,     whose  while  the  train  jolted  eastward 

natural    odour    gives    by    no  over    the    badly  -  kept    track, 

means     of     the     most     finest  Whenever    I    looked     at    the 

pleasure.  half-open   shutter   I   met   the 

Such    were    the    conditions  alert   eyes  of  a  guard,  whose 

under   which   we — four   Aus-  business     it    was    to    prevent 

tralian   officers   and    myself —  us    from    jumping    into     the 

came  to   Damascus.     All  the  darkness. 

way  from  Nazareth  we  were  The  next  day  we  passed  in 
guarded  closely  as  a  secret  playing  poker,  in  looking  at 
meeting  of  the  Peace  Confer-  the  wild  hill  country  of 
enoe.  Only  three  weeks  earlier  Samaria,  and,  by  juggling 
a  British  officer  had  escaped  with  the  few  French  words 
from  Afuleh  and  walked  forty  he  could  understand,  in  trying 
miles  before  he  was  recap-  to  tell  the  Arab  officer  in 
tured,  so  that  in  our  case  oharge  of  us  just  how  con- 
more  than  ordinary  preoau-  tented  were  the  Arabs  in 
tions  were  taken.  those  parts  of  Palestine  and 

We   drove   down   the   steep  Mesopotamia  occupied  by  the 

hill   from   Nazareth   in    three  British.     This  man,  like  most 

rickety   carts.      Each   of    the  of  the  Syrian  Arabs,  showed 

first  two  contained  a  pair  of  himself  well-disposed   to  pris- 

prisoners  and  a  pair  of  guards  oners.     He  presented  us  with 

with   loaded   rifles    and    fixed  bread    and    hard-boiled     eggs 

bayonets ;  but  H.,  whose  giant  bought  with  his  own  money, 

height  and  strength  the  Turks  and  refused  to  take  payment. 
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As  always,  no  food  had  been 
provided  by  the  military 
authorities. 

So  we  jogged  on,  with  many 
a  halt,  across  the  Jordan  and 
round  and  up  the  steep  wind- 
ing tracks  in  the  hill  country 
beyond  it.  We  stopped  for 
an  hour  at  Deraa,  where  a 
Turkish  doctor  with  pleasant 
manners  and  a  dirty  hypoder- 
mic needle  visited  the  truck. 
Having  assured  us  that  cholera 
was  very  prevalent  in  the 
British  army,  he  proceeded  to 
inoculate  us,  so  that  we  might 
have  no  chance  of  taking  the 
disease  to  Damascus.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  British 
army  in  Palestine  was  entirely 
free  from  cholera,  while  Da- 
mascus, as  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  full  of  it. 
Fortunately,  nothing  more 
than  sore  chests  resulted  from 
the  use  of  his  rusty  unsteril- 
ised  needle. 

Then,  just  before  sunset,  we 
rounded  a  bend  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hill  and  came  upon 
Damascus;  and,  forgetful  of 
captivity  and  cattle  -  trucks 
and  guards  and  their  attend- 
ant smells,  I  held  my  breath 
for  the  beauty  of  it.  Away 
to  the  north  stretched  a  belt 
of  grainland,  vivid  in  browns 
and  greens.  Beyond  was  a 
wooded  area,  reaching  to  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountain- 
range  that  extends  from 
Lebanon  to  Damascus.  Down 
the  lower  slopes  of  one  of  the 
most  easterly  mountains  flow 
the  sources  of  Pharpar  and 
Abana,  the  twin  rivers.  The 
streams  twist  downward  until 
they  lose  themselves  in  a  de- 
tached part  of  the  old  town, 


perched  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Farther  below  is  Damascus 
itself — a  maze  of  flat  buildings, 
squat  mosques,  and  minaret 
spires,  all  in  a  uniform  grey- 
white  as  if  sprinkled  with  the 
powder  of  time,  and  now 
smudged  with  faint  rose  by 
the  sinking  sunlight.  East- 
wards and  south  -  eastwards 
stretches  the  great  desert  that 
leads  to  the  sites  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  to  Bagdad,  to 
Persia,  to  the  beginnings  of 
human  history. 

In  Damascus,  as  I  knew 
from  Intelligence  Officers  of 
the  Palestine  army,  were  many 
friends  of  the  British.  Nearly 
all  the  population,  in  fact,  were 
secretly  anti-Turk  and  anti- 
German.  Could  we  make  use 
of  these  sentiments  in  plan- 
ning an  escape?  What  ex- 
periences and  adventures 
awaited  us  in  this  oldest 
standing  city  of  the  world, 
that  was  famous  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  very  famous  in 
the  day  s  of  Haroun-al-Kaschid, 
and  still  famous  in  the  days  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  ? 

The  first  few  of  these  ex- 
periences were  by  no  means 
pleasant.  Surrounded  by  the 
gleaming  bayonets  and  eves  of 
the  guards,  who  were  clearly 
anxious  lest  we  should  disap- 
pear in  the  fading  light,  we 
were  hustled  from  the  railway 
to  the  police  station  and  looked 
in  a  tiny  room  for  four  hours. 
Finally,  just  before  midnight, 
the  police  led  us  to  Baranki 
Barracks,  a  large  building  used 
as  a  prison  for  military  crimi- 
nals. Tired,  hungry,  and  dis- 
consolate, we  fell  asleep  on  the 
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bare  bedsteads  of  the  room 
assigned  to  us. 

But  not  for  long.  It  must 
have  been  about  two  hours 
later  when  I  awoke,  tingling 
all  over  and  vaguely  uncom- 
fortable. To  my  surprise  I 
saw  that  C.  was  standing  by 
his  bed,  and,  by  the  light  of 
a  candle,  was  stabbing  at  it. 
M.  sat  up  suddenly,  soratohed 
himself,  and  swore  softly  in  a 
series  of  magnificent  Australian 
oaths.  H.,  who  had  not  un- 
dressed, still  slumbered.  Ouch ! 
More  sharp  stingings  oame 
from  my  legs  and  arms.  Bugs, 
and  swarms  of  them  I 

In  the  prison  at  Nazareth  I 
had  lived  with  scores  of  the 
little  red  brutes  so  oommon 
in  the  Near  East,  but  here 
there  were  hundreds.  They 
were  crawling  down  the  wall, 
falling  on  the  floor,  and  biting 
every  bit  of  flesh  left  exposed. 
I  lit  a  candle,  and  found 
dozens  on  my  bed. 

Lying  on  the  floor  having 
proved  to  be  impossible  as 
lying  on  the  bed,  I  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  into 
the  night,  thinking  of  the  one 
matter  that  interested  me  in 
those  days  —  escape.  Across 
the  road  was  a  large  camp, 
bordered  on  the  left  by  a 
meadow  and  on  the  right  by 
one  of  the  seven  streams  of 
Damascus.  Straight  ahead, 
weirdly  colossal  in  the  moon- 
light, were  two  great  moun- 
tains. Beyond  them,  I  knew, 
the  great  desert  stretched 
through  hundreds  of  miles  to 
Mesopotamia.  I  was  aware 
just  how  far  the  British 
Mesopotamian  army  had  ar- 
rived on  the  way  from  Bagdad 


to  Samarrah;  but  even  if  we 
were  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
guide  who  could  smuggle  us 
into  an  eastward  -  moving 
caravan,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  detour 
around  the  Turkish  army; 
and  in  any  case  we  should 
be  dependent  on  the  help  of 
Kurds  or  Mesopotamian  Arabs, 
who  are  much  less  estimable 
than  the  Arabs  of  Syria  and 
Arabia.  No,  that  plan  was 
not  feasible. 

I  considered  the  suggestion 
of  C. — that  we  should  make 
our  way  to  the  coast,  hiding 
in  the  daytime  and  walking 
only  at  nights,  and  then,  ar- 
rived at  Acre  or  Tyre  or  some 
such  seaport,  commandeer  a 
sailing  -  boat  and  make  for 
Cyprus  or  Jaffa.  For  this 
plan,  also,  the  difficulties 
would  be  many  and  serious. 
Such  few  boats  as  were  still 
serviceable  would  be  well 
guarded;  and  even  if  we 
managed  to  steal  one  of  them, 
it  would  have  to  be  towed 
into  deep  water  by  swimmers, 
which  was  scarcely  practicable 
in  the  darkness.  In  any  case, 
a  walk  to  the  coast  from 
Damascus  must  cover  many 
nights.  A  guide  would  be 
essential,  as  otherwise  we 
could  not  buy  bread  on  the 
journey,  since  none  of  us 
spoke  Arabic.  And  a  guide 
would  cost  a  deal  of  money, 
of  which  we  had  little. 

My  scheme  of  getting  into 
touch  with  the  caravans,  by 
means  of  which  Arabs  and 
Armenians  were  slipping 
southward  from  Damascus  to 
Akaba,  still  seemed  the  best. 
But  here,  again,  money  would 
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be  needed,  besides  a  reliable  in- 
termediary. Money  we  might 
obtain  by  smuggling  a  letter 
to  the  Spanish  consul,  who 
had  charge  of  British  interests 
in  Damascus.  As  for  an  in- 
termediary, we  should  have 
to  trust  the  gods  to  give  us 
one  from  among  the  guards. 
Whatever  we  did  would  have 
to  be  done  quickly,  for  we 
should  not  be  long  in  Damascus. 
By  the  time  I  had  reached  this 
conclusion  I  was  tired  enough 
to  fall  asleep  despite  the  bugs. 

The  morning  toilet  included 
a  ceremony  that  every  prisoner 
in  Turkey  found  necessary  after 
travelling  on  the  railway — a 
careful  hunt  for  lice  in  our 
clothes.  The  search  was  very 
productive,  and  led  to  talk  of 
the  plague  of  typhus  which 
was  being  spread  all  over 
Turkey  by  these  vermin. 

For  the  rest  of  the  morning 
nothing  happened,  except  a 
short  visit  from  the  com- 
mandant. By  now,  having 
eaten  nothing  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  were  irritable 
with  hunger.  I  made  known 
this  fact  to  the  commandant, 
who  promised  that  we  should 
feed  at  midday.  With  him 
came  a  little  interpreter  with 
bent  shoulders,  a  greasy  face, 
and  a  fantastically  long  nose. 
Here,  I  thought,  is  a  possible 
intermediary,  and  I  asked  him 
to  return  later.  During  the 
afternoon  he  entered  softly 
and  announced — 

"  I  am  George,  interpreter 
of  English.  I  am  friend  of 
English,  honest  to  God." 

George  was  a  native  ef 
Beyrout  —  half  Syrian,  part 
Greek,  part  Jew,  and  wholly 


a  scoundrel.  I  will  not  men- 
tion his  family  name,  in  case 
this  is  read  by  some  Syrian 
who  knows  him.  Were  I 
writing  fiction,  I  should  call 
him  a  Syro-Phoenioian,  which 
is  an  impressive  term  but 
means  nothing ;  but  as  George 
really  happened,  I  can  only 
describe  him  as  a  Levantine 
mongrel.  Some  time  or  other 
in  his  chequered  life  he  spent 
three  months  in  America, 
where  he  learned  to  say 
"  Honest  to  God "  quite  well, 
and  to  speak  a  queer  jargon 
of  English  quite  badly.  By 
reason  of  these  accomplish- 
ments he  became  interpreter 
of  English  at  Baranki  bar- 
racks. However,  since  he 
spoke  French  much  better 
than  he  tried  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, conversation  with  him 
was  possible.  He  had  the 
Levantine  habit  of  using 
"  mon  oher "  in  every  other 
sentence:  and  this  he  applied 
to  his  English  by  saying  "my 
dear"  on  the  least  provoca- 
tion. M.,  who  could  not  speak 
French,  asked  him  to  smuggle 
a  letter  to  the  Spanish  consul. 

"My  dear,"  he  replied,  "I 
take  it  with  lots  of  happi- 
ness. My  officer  shall  not 
know  the  letter,  I  guess." 

The  Spanish  consul  replied 
by  return,  and  next  day  each 
of  us  was  given  twenty  Turk- 
ish pounds — about  £12  at  the 
then  rate  of  exchange.  This 
rather  annoyed  the  Turkish 
commandant,  who  had  him- 
self advanced  us  seven  Turk- 
ish pounds  each,  being  our 
first  month's  pay  as  captive 
officers. 

With   £80   between    us   we 
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were  now  in  a  much  better 
position  to  prepare  a  scheme 
of  escape.  I  decided  to  plumb 
the  depths  of  George's  "I  am 
a  friend  of  English,  honest  to 
God."  We  should  have  to 
take  him  with  us,  if  possible, 
for  if  left  behind  he  would 
be  suspected,  and  the  Turks 
might  frighten  him  into  be- 
traying us.  An  opportunity 
came  that  same  evening. 
George  had  been  telling  of 
the  starvation  in  Damascus, 
of  the  death  from  destitution 
of  forty  per  cent  of  the  Lebanon 
population,  of  the  hangings 
without  trial,  of  the  general 
discontent  all  over  Syria,  of 
the  terrible  conditions  of  his 
own  imprisonment  for  sixty 
days  because  he  had  been 
suspected  of  being  a  spy. 

"Wouldn't  you  like,"  said 
M.,  "to  be  away  from  this 
nightmare  of  a  life  and  in  a 
peaceful  country  like  Egypt  ?  " 
"  I  guess  yes,  my  dear,"  said 
George.  "  But  I  wish  to  quit 
the  East  and  live  among 
English." 

"Well,"  said  C.,  "I  could 
find  you  a  comfortable  job 
in  Australia." 

"Very  obliged.  I  take  your 
address  and  write  when  the 
war  shall  be  finished. " 

"That's  no  good.  None  of 
us  may  be  alive  when  the  war's 
over.  How  would  you  like  to 
take  the  job  now  ?  " 

"What  can  you  desire  to 
say,  my  dear?" 

There  was  an  awkward 
pause.  We  were  shy  of  carry- 
ing the  matter  further,  for 
chance  -  met  Levantines,  like 
politicians,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
inspire  confidence.  Yet  it  had 


to  be  done.  I  continued  the 
conversation  in  French, 
George's  weird  English  not 
being  a  good  medium  for  the 
discussion  of  secrets. 

"If,"  I  promised,  "you  help 
us  to  escape  and  come  with  us, 
we  will  give  you  not  only 
money,  but  a  job  for  life  in 
Australia." 

George's  face  whitened,  and 
for  the  rest  of  that  evening  his 
hands  shook  with  excitement. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  wish  so 
much,  mon  oher,"  he  said,  "as 
to  escape  to  the  British.  But 
it  is  very  difficult,  and  would 
need  much  money.  Also,  I  have 
so  little  courage." 

He  went  into  the  corridor  to 
see  if  the  guard  showed  sus- 
picions. But  the  sentry  —  a 
black  Sudanese  —  was  sitting 
on  the  floor  gazing  at  and 
thinking  of  nothing,  after  bis 
usual  stupid  fashion.  George 
returned,  and  for  half  an  hour 
we  discussed  and  rediscussed 
possibilities.  He  pronounced 
the  scheme  of  walking  to  the 
coast  in  a  s^nes"  of  night 
marches  ^nd  than  stealing  a 
boat,  ^fr-  h*  impossible.  The 
idea  of  joining  a  caravan  to 
Akaba  he  judged  more  hopeful, 
but  that  would  mean  hiding  in 
Damascus  until  the  next  party 
were  ready  to  start ;  and  hid- 
ing in  Damascus  would  be  not 
only  highly  dangerous  but 
highly  expensive.  Anyhow, 
the  Armenians  who  organised 
the  secret  caravans  must  be 
shy  of  adding  immense^  to 
their  risks  by  taking  Brit- 
ish officers ;  and  if  they  did 
take  such  risks  they  would  ex- 
pect more  ready  money  than 
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George  was  silent  for  several 
moments,  then  announced  that 
he  would  try  to  find  an  Arab, 
from  among  his  acquaintances, 
who  would  lead  us  to  Deraa, 
and  thence  through  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Dead  Sea  regions. 
For  this  also,  he  pointed  out, 
money  would  be  necessary — 
and  gold,  not  paper.  We  could 
only  change  our  paper  notes  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  paper 
pounds  for  one  in  gold,  and 
the  sum  obtained  by  this  means 
would  be  too  little. 

"Bat,"  I  said,  "if  we  go 
south  below  the  Dead  Sea,  to 
the  country  occupied  by  the 
Hedjaz  army,  we  can  get  gold 
enough.  Haven't  you  heard  of 
the  gold  at  'X,'  of  a  certain 
Arab  emir  and  of  certain  Brit- 
ish officers?" 

"  Mon  cher,  I  have  heard  a 
lot  of  this  gold,  and  so  have 
many  of  the  Bedouins  around 
here.  But  perhaps  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  convince  my  Arab 
friend  that  you  could  obtain 
money  from  it." 

I  gave  George  arguments 
enough  to  convince  his  Arab 
friend,  and  made  hr.i^  swear 
by  his  professed  Christianity 
that  he  would  keep  secret  our 
conversation.  Soon  afterwards 
he  left  us,  still  trembling  with 
excitement. 

Full  of  renewed  hope,  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  into 
the  Eastern  evening,  and 
speculated  on  what  the  god 
of  chance  might  do  for  us.  To 
be  effective  he  would  have  to 
do  a  lot.  There  was,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Austrian  sentry 
whom  I  could  see  belew,  lean- 
ing against  a  motor-lorry.  If 
we  were  active,  on  whatever 


night  we  fixed  for  our  escape, 
how  could  we  climb  down  to 
the  ground  unobserved  ?  The 
window  itself  offered  no  diffi- 
aulties,  for  it  was  above  the 
street  and  on  the  first  floor,  so 
that  a  few  bedclothes  tied 
together  would  suffice  to  lower 
a  man  out  of  the  barracks. 
Then,  while  I  was  still  watch- 
ing the  sentry,  a  different  god 
intervened.  A  hooded  girl 
sidled  up  to  him,  and  after 
looking  round  to  see  that  no- 
body was  watching,  he  crossed 
the  road  and  disappeared  with 
her  into  the  meadow  to  the 
left  of  the  camp.  An  omen,  I 
thought.  If,  on  escape-night, 
chance  spirited  away  obstacles 
as  easily  as  that,  all  would  be 
well. 

Meanwhile  the  flat  grey 
houses  whitened  in  the  light 
of  the  young  moon,  and  the 
river  Pharpar  radiated  soft 
shimmerings.  In  this  respect, 
also,  chance  should  favour  us. 
From  seven  to  ten  days  later, 
when  we  hoped  to  leave,  the 
moon  would  not  rise  until  after 
midnight ;  so  that  darkness 
would  help  us  to  slip  from  the 
barracks,  and  moonlight  would 
help  us  as  we  moved  across 
open  country. 

Just  then  my  meditations 
were  chased  away  by  a  fan- 
tastic far-away  sound.  Some- 
where in  the  maze  of  streets 
a  wheezy  barrel  -  organ  was 
playing — and  playing  funiculi, 
funiculaf  How  a  barrel-organ 
found  itself  in  Damascus,  and 
in  war-time  Damascus,  I  did 
not  try  to  guess.  All  I  knew 
or  wanted  to  know  was  that 
across  the  warm  sensitive 
night  air  floated  the  lively 
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tune;  and  if  you  are  away 
from  Europe  and  old  enough 
to  remember  the  famous  old 
ditty,  take  it  from  me  that 
nothing  will  bring  you  to  the 
back  streets  of  London,  of 
Paris,  of  Naples,  as  vividly  as 
a  barrel-organ  playing  funi- 
culi,  funicula.  Memories  of 
ribald  versions  of  the  song's 
words  oame  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  with  them  memories 
of  the  good  days  they  stood 
for.  For  long  after  the  barrel- 
organ  had  become  silent,  and 
only  the  moonlight  and  the 
stillness  remained,  I  was  baek 
in  England. 

Late  next  morning  George 
burst  into  the  room,  with  a 
beaming  face  and  a  palpable 
desire  for  news-telling, 

"  Mon  eher,"  he  said  to  me, 
"I  have  found  a  Druse  who 
will  guide  you.  He  knows 
about  the  gold,  and  although 
not  quite  sure,  he  thinks  he 
can  trust  you,  as  British 
officers,  to  see  that  he  gets 
paid.  He  demands  two  hun- 
dred pounds  in  gold  when  you 
reach  'X,'  and  fifty  pounds 
in  paper  now,  for  the  hire  of 
horseg." 

I  wag  overjoyed  at  this  new 
prospect  of  a  road  to  liberty ; 
but  when  I  had  translated 
George's  French  fer  the  benefit 
of  the  Australians,  M.  coun- 
selled caution. 

"I  don't  like  the  sound  of 
that  fifty  pounds  down,"  he 
said.  "  Tell  him  we  won't  pay 
anything  until  we're  outside 
Damascus  and  hare  the 
horses." 

We  decided  that  unless  we 
conformed  te  the  Oriental 
custom  of  always  beating 


down  a  bargain-adversary  the 
Arab  would  think  we  could 
be  blackmailed  for  any  amount 
of  money.  He  might  even 
regard  too  ready  an  accept- 
ance of  his  terms  as  evidence 
that  we  did  not  mean  to  pay 
on  arrival  at  "X."  Finally, 
we  told  George  to  place  the 
following  terms  before  the 
Druse  —  one  hundred  pounds 
in  gold  on  arrival,  and  fifty 
pounds  paper  when  we  were 
on  horseback  and  away  from 
Damascus.  For  the  present, 
nothing.  As  for  George  him- 
self, he  should  receive  fifty 
English  pounds  when  we 
reached  safety,  and  his  job  in 
Australia. 

Next  day  George  returned 
from  the  bazaar  with  the 
reply  that  the  Druse  would 
be  satisfied  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  -  five  pounds  in 
gold  at  "X,"  and  agreed  to 
leave  the  question  of  ready 
money  for  the  horses  until  we 
were  out  of  Damascus.  He 
demanded  another  twenty 
pounds  paper,  however,  for  the 
man  who  was  to  bring  back 
the  horses  after  we  had  ridden 
to  the  mountains  at  Deraa. 
To  these  terms  we  agreed,  as 
the  withdrawal  of  the  demand 
for  money  in  advance  evi- 
denced the  genuine  intentions 
of  the  Arab. 

"The  Druse  desires  to  re- 
mark you,"  said  George, 
breaking  into  English.  "To- 
morrow an  officer  will  lead  you 
to  public  baths  in  city.  When 
I  say  to  pay  attention,  ob- 
serve an  Arab  who  will  carry 
a  yellow  bernous  and  robe." 

And  so  it  happened.  We 
had  our  bath,  and,  escorted  by 
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a  Greek  doctor  in  the  Turkish 
army,  with  several  guards  and 
George  the  inevitable,  we 
walked  through  the  hot  streets 
towards  the  bazaar. 

"Honest  to  God!"  said 
George  suddenly — for  it  had 
been  agreed  that  this  phrase 
should  signal  the  presence  of 
the  Druse. 

I  searched  the  crowd  of 
Arabs  gathered  in  the  road 
at  the  corner  of  a  narrow 
turning,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  picking  out,  right  in  the 
foreground,  a  tall  fierce  - 
moust ached  man,  with  yellow 
robe  and  yellow  head-dress. 
One  hand  rested  on  the  bone 
butt  of  a  long  pistol,  stuck 
through  his  sash,  and  with  the 
other  he  fingered  the  two  rings 
round  his  fcernows.  He  looked 
at  us  long  and  intently,  especi- 
ally at  H.,  with  his  six  feet 
four  inches  of  magnificent 
physique,  then  backed  into 
the  growing  crowd  and  dis- 
appeared.1 

"  Don't  look  to  behind  you, 
my  dear,"  said  George,  whose 
inability  to  control  himself 
had  again  blanched  his  face, 
"or  my  officer  will  observe." 

That  walk  to  and  from  the 
big  hammam  (Turkish  bath)  in 
the  centre  of  Damascus  is  per- 
haps the  most  vivid  of  my 
memories  of  the  city.  Every- 
where a  mass  of  Arabs, 
Syrians,  and  nondescripts 
surged  around  us,  until  the 
road  was  blocked  and  our 
guards  had  to  clear  the  way 


forcibly.  Bargaining  at  the 
stalls  was  suspended  as  we 
moved  through  the  long 
oovered-in  bazaar,  with  its 
carpets  and  prayer-rugs,  its 
blood -sausages,  its  necklaces 
in  amber,  turquoise,  and  jade, 
its  beautiful  silks  and  tawdry 
cottons,  its  copper  and 
enamel  work,  its  old  swords 
and  pistols,  and  its  dirty 
second-hand  clothes — all  laid 
out  haphazard  for  inspection. 
Once,  when  we  entered  a  shop, 
the  crowd  that  collected  before 
it  was  so  large  that  the  guards 
took  us  outside  by  a  back 
door. 

Yet  one  sensed  that  this 
interest  was  for  the  most  part 
friendly.  The  Arabs  expected 
the  British  army  sooner  or 
later,  and  wanted  the  British 
army.  Meanwhile  they  were 
anxious  to  see  what  manner 
of  men  were  the  British  officers. 
We  were  not  a  very  impressive 
group,  with  our  dirty  much- 
creased  uniforms.  What  saved 
us,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
display,  was  the  tall  upright 
figure  and  striking  fea- 
tures of  H.,  at  whom  every 
one  gazed  in  open  admiration. 

As  we  passed  through  the 
gardens  on  the  way  home  an 
imam,  from  the  ground  below 
his  minaret,  was  chanting 
something  to  a  small  gather- 
ing. On  investigation  we 
found  a  large  map  of  Gallipoli 
and  the  Dardanelles  marked 
out  in  the  soil  fronting  the 
mosque,  with  hills  and  trenches 


1  Months  afterwards,  after  I  had  escaped  from  Constantinople  and  was  back 
in  Damascus,  I  discovered  that  the  street  at  the  corner  of  which  we  had  seen 
the  Druse  was  none  other  than  what  is  presumed  to  be  "  the  street  called 
Straight,"  whither  one  Ananias  was  sent  to  find^  St  Paul,  stricken  blind  by  his 
vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 
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and  guns  and  battleships 
shown  on  it.  The  imam  was 
telling  the  Faithful  just  how 
the  unbelievers  had  been  driven 
off  the  peninsula  by  the  invin- 
cible Turkish  army.  This  he 
did  each  afternoon,  we  were 
assured. 

Everywhere  was  evidence  of 
destitution,  starvation,  and 
squalor.  The  streets  were 
utterly  filthy,  as  if  they  had 
not  been  cleaned  for  months 
or  years — which  was  probably 
the  case.  The  disused  tram- 
lines reared  up  two  or  three 
feet  higher  than  the  worn 
road,  so  that  camels,  donkeys, 
and  pedestrians  constantly 
tripped  over  them.  Along  the 
principal  streets  one  had  to 
turn  aside,  every  dozen  yards 
or  so,  to  avoid  enormous  holes. 
Half-crumbled  walls,  huts,  and 
houses  were  everywhere  ap- 
parent. The  magnificent  old 
mosque  which  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  Damascus  was  de- 
caying into  decrepitude,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  support  or 
restoration. 

As  for  the  population,  most 
were  in  rags,  very  few  had 
boots ;  about  one  -  half  wore 
sandals,  and  the  remainder 
went  about  barefooted.  Yet 
even  the  destitute  Arabs  were 
more  attractive  than  the  well- 
to-do  Levantines,  with  their 
frock-coats  and  brown  boots 
and  straw  hats.  All  the  poorer 
Arabs  and  Syrians  looked  half- 
starved,  and  we  must  have 
passed  hundreds  of  gaunt 
beggars  —  men,  women,  and 
children.  Worst  of  all  were 
the  little  babies,  huddled 
against  the  walls  and  door- 
ways. R'b^  anr!  bone"  showed 


through  their  wasted  bodies, 
which  were  indescribably  thin, 
except  where  the  stomach, 
swollen  out  by  the  moistened 
grain  which  had  been  their 
only  sustenance,  seemed  ab- 
normally fat  by  contrast.  So 
weak  were  they  that  they 
could  scarcely  cry  their  hunger, 
or  hold  out  a  hand  in  suppli- 
cation. Arab  mothers,  them- 
selves on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, had  left  them,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  Allah  would 
provide.  And  neither  Allah 
nor  anybody  else  took  the  least 
notice,  until  they  were  dead. 
The  police  then  removed  their 
small  bodies  for  burial,  and 
more  starving  mothers  left 
more  starving  babies  by  the 
roadside.  The  Greek  doctor 
told  me  that  forty  such  babies 
died  in  Damascus  each  day. 

The  next  few  days  were 
buoyant  with  expectancy.  We 
collected  raisins  and  other 
foodstuffs,  while  George  went 
backwards  and  forwards  into 
the  city  to  communicate  with 
the  Druse.  We  now  hoped  to 
leave  the  barracks  without 
especial  difficulty.  The  Aus- 
trian sentry  below,  we  dis- 
covered, remained  inside  the 
doorway  after  midnight,  so 
that  it  would  be  possible  to 
slip  down  from  the  window 
without  being  seen  or  heard 
by  him.  One  night  we  half- 
hitched  our  blankets  together 
as  a  test,  and  found  that  they 
would  be  fully  strong  enough 
to  bear  even  the  weight  of  H., 
if  tied  to  an  iron  bedpost. 

A  more  difficult  problem 
was  that  of  the  guard  outside 
our  room.  There  were  three 
blacks  who  performed  this 
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sentry  duty  in  turn,  two 
Sudanese  and  one  Senegalese 
— Sambo,  Jumbo,  and  Hobo, 
as  we  called  them.  Jumbo 
and  Hobo  were  intensely 
stupid  and  lazy.  They  spent 
their  night-watches  in  dozing 
on  the  floor  of  the  corridor. 
Our  door  being  closed  each 
night,  conditions  would  be 
ideal  if  either  of  them  were  on 
guard  on  escape  -  evening. 
Sambo  was  more  alert.  He 
had  been  a  postal  messenger 
at  Khartoum,  and  as  such 
spoke  a  certain  amount  of 
English.  When  Turkey  en- 
tered the  war,  he  told  us,  he 
had  been  travelling  to  Mecca 
for  a  pilgrimage,  and  the  Turks 
conscripted  him.  Twice  he 
had  been  in  prison,  once  be- 
cause he  attempted  to  desert, 
and  once  because  an  Arab 
prisoner,  whom  he  was  guard- 
ing, escaped.  Apparently  he 
learned  a  lesson  from  this 
latter  misfortune,  for  he  never 
dozed  when  on  sentry  duty. 
Obviously,  if  he  were  outside 
our  door  on  the  evening,  we 
should  have  to  find  some  means 
of  dealing  with  him.  We  sent 
George  to  buy  chloroform,  but 
he  returned  with  the  news 
that  none  could  be  found  in 
Damascus.  Thereupon  we 
made  a  gag  with  a  piece  of 
pants  and  a  chunk  of  rubber, 
to  be  used  on  Sambo  if 
necessary. 

Then,  with  these  preliminary 
arrangements  settled,  they 
tumbled  down  like  a  house  of 
cards.  We  were  moved  to  a 
room  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building,  so  that  a  number  of 
arrested  Turkish  officers  might 
be  put  into  our  larger  apart- 


ment. Our  first  thought,  on 
entering  the  new  quarters,  was 
for  the  window.  Ten  thou- 
sand curses !  It  looked  on  to 
an  open  courtyard.  Two  sen- 
tries promenaded  the  yard, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall. 

"My  dear,"  said  George 
when  he  next  visited  us,  "  the 
business  is  lost.  It  is  by  all 
means  impossible  to  leave  this 
window  without  observation 
from  Turks." 

For  hours  the  Australians 
and  I  sought  a  way  out  of  the 
new  difficulty  —  and  sought 
vainly,  for  it  was  George 
whose  cunning  rescued  our 
plan  from  the  blind  alley  into 
which  it  had  been  driven.  He 
would  leave  his  rifle  at  the  top 
of  the  back  stairway,  he  said, 
then  come  to  our  room  and 
usher  us  along  the  corridor, 
after  telling  the  black  guard 
that  he  was  taking  us  to  an 
officer's  room  (as  often  hap- 
pened in  the  evening).  Next 
he  would  recover  his  rifle,  slip 
down  the  stairway  to  the  Aus- 
trian section  of  the  barracks, 
and,  with  bayonet  fixed,  lead 
us  out  of  the  side-door  guarded 
by  an  Austrian  sentry.  The 
advantage  of  the  Austrian 
door  was  that  the  sentry, 
seeing  a  Turkish  soldier  walk- 
ing out  with  prisoners,  would 
think  he  was  taking  them  to 
the  railway  station,  or  not 
think  about  the  matter  at  all ; 
whereas  the  Turkish  guard  at 
the  main  door  would  have 
recognised  George,  and  known 
that  something  was  wrong. 

George  eould  not  take  more 
than  three  of  us,  as  a  larger 
number  with  only  one  guard 
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would  make  even  the  Austrian 
suspicious.  He  refused  point- 
blank  to  return  to  the  bar- 
raoks  and  repeat  the  perform- 
ance, so  that  four  of  us  might 
go.  C.  oould  not  oome,  for 
personal  reasons  that  would 
not  allow  him  to  let  his  fate 
remain  unknown  for  several 
months.  The  party,  however, 
was  still  one  too  many.  With 
a  pack  of  cards  we  settled  the 
delicate  problem  of  who  was  to 
stay  behind.  M.  cut  lowest, 
to  his  bitter  disappointment 
and  my  regret,  for  he  was  very 
plucky  and  resourceful. 

Once  more  with  a  definite 
plan  in  view — and  apparently 
a  better  one  than  the  last — 
H.,  R.,  and  I  fixed  a  date  for 
the  escape.  Having  calculated 
the  times  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  moon,  and  com- 
municated with  the  Druse, 
we  chose  the  third  evening 
from  the  day  of  our  removal 
to  the  new  room. 

Meanwhile  we  had  been 
treated  by  no  means  badly. 
A  few  nights  of  irritation 
accustomed  us  to  the  plague 
of  bugs,  and  constant  search- 
ing and  washing  kept  our 
clothes  fairly  free  from  more 
repulsive  vermin.  For  the 
rest,  we  passed  the  days  with 
poker,  bridge,  and  perfecting 
our  plans.  We  oould  not 
grumble  at  the  food,  for  we 
messed  with  the  Turkish  offi- 
cers, who,  while  not  feeding 
as  well  as  German  privates, 
never  actually  went  hungry. 
Indeed,  we  met  with  much 
kindness  and  consideration  at 
Damascus.  In  every  prison 
camp  of  Turkey  the  officers 
and  guards  took  their  cue 


from  the  commandant.  If, 
as  at  Afion-kara-Hissar  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  one  Muslum 
Bey,  the  commandant  was 
a  murderer,  a  thief,  and  a 
degenerate,  unspeakable  out- 
rages were  committed.  If,  as 
at  Baranki  Barracks,  Damas- 
cus, in  the  days  of  Mahmoud 
Ali  Bey,  the  commandant  was 
good-natured,  conditions  were 
passable. 

Some  ®f  the  Turks,  in  fact, 
wanted  to  be  too  friendly. 
The  deputy  -  commandant  in- 
vited us  into  his  room  one 
evening,  and  with  his  friends 
sitting  around  and  George 
acting  as  interpreter,  asked  for 
an  exposition  of  England's 
reasons  for  taking  part  in  the 
war.  For  two  hours  I  delivered 
myself  of  anti-German  pro- 
paganda, though  I  oould  not 
tell  what  force  remained  in  my 
arguments  after  they  had 
passed  through  the  filter  of 
George's  curious  translation. 
Meanwhile  the  deputy-com- 
mandant looked  at  his  finger- 
nails and  occasionally  smiled. 
He  was  non  -  committal  in 
expressing  his  own  views ;  but 
afterwards,  when  coffee  was 
handed  round,  he  declared  that 
the  talk  had  been  of  the  greatest 
interest.  This  same  officer 
drove  us  one  afternoon  to  the 
beautiful  spot,  on  a  high  slope 
outside  the  city,  where  the 
sources  of  the  Seven  Rivers 
are  gathered  within  a  space  of 
fifty  yards.  In  the  scorching 
heat  we  undressed  and  bathed 
in  the  river  Abana. 

We  had  ample  evidence  of 
the  widespread  hatred  of  the 
Germans  throughout  Syria, 
both  among  civilians  and 
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soldiers.  Turkish  soldiers  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  dislike 
and  envy  of  the  Germans,  and 
German  soldiers  expressed  the 
greatest  contempt  for  the 
Turks.  As  for  the  Arab  offi- 
cers, they  were  whole-heartedly 
pro-British. 

Nahed  Effendi  Malek,  the 
young  Arab  adjutant,  often 
visited  us  with  his  friend  the 
Arab  quartermaster,  when  no 
Turkish  officers  were  near.  The 
pair  talked  the  most  violent 
sedition.  The  quartermaster 
wanted  to  be  with  his  brother, 
a  prisoner  at  Alexandria.  The 
Turks  knew  this,  and  once, 
when  in  prison  for  several 
weeks  as  a  political  suspect, 
he  had  been  freed  only  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  bak- 
sheesh among  the  military 
authorities.  Both  he  and 
Nahed  were  kept  separate 
from  their  families,  while  the 
Turks  levied  blackmail  by  tell- 
ing them  that  the  lives  of 
relatives  or  friends  would  pay 
forfeit  for  any  breach  of  loyalty. 
Like  all  officers  of  their  race, 
they  were  now  kept  expressly 
from  the  fighting  front,  because 
so  many  Arabs  had  deserted  to 
the  British. 

This  very  barracks,  declared 
Nahed,  was  full  of  imprisoned 
officers  whose  loyalty  the  Turks 
suspected.  Unless  they  could 
bribe  their  way  to  a  release 
they  might  be  shut  in  one 
small  room  for  months,  un- 
paid, forgotten,  and  living  on 
such  food  as  their  friends  pro- 
vided. Then,  if  their  prayers 
and  petitions  brought  about  a 
court-martial,  they  might  be 
acquitted  and  graciously  re- 
leased; but  neither  reparation 


for  the  months  of  captivity  nor 
military  pay  for  the  period  of 
it  would  be  given. 

Our  own  room  had  lately 
been  occupied  by  a  Turkish 
colonel  who  shot  dead  a  fellow- 
officer.  Assassination  being  a 
less  serious  crime  than  dislike 
of  oppression,  and  the  colonel 
having  been  an  expert  juggler 
with  military  supplies  and 
and  funds  (like  so  many  Turk- 
ish colonels,  who  bought  the 
command  of  their  units  as  an 
investment  in  the  colossal  cor- 
poration of  Military  Graft, 
Unlimited),  he  delivered  sealed 
envelopes  to  various  high  offi- 
cers and  officials,  and  within  a 
week  was  free. 

Nahed  and  his  friend  talked 
savagely  of  the  hunger  and 
misery  that  ravaged  Syria, 
of  the  killing  and  imprison- 
ment of  various  sheikhs,  of 
their  hopes  of  an  independent 
Arab  kingdom,  of  their  galling 
helplessness  against  the  Turks 
and  Germans  until  the  British 
arrived. 

"But  once  let  the  British 
reach  Deraa,"  said  Nahed  Ef- 
fendi,  "  and  you  will  hear  of 
such  an  uprising  as  Syria  and 
Arabia  have  never  known  " — a 
prediction  that  was  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  following  autumn 
during  General  Allenby's  whirl- 
wind advance. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  confid- 
ing their  wrongs  and  hatreds, 
Nahed  and  his  friend  would 
chant  Arabian  songs  of  love 
and  war,  or  order  George  to 
translate  the  stories  and  epi- 
grams of  Haroun-al-Kasohid 
and  other  Arabian  notabilities. 
Once  George  substituted  a  sen- 
tence of  his  own  for  the  tale 
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he  should  have  retailed  for  our 
benefit. 

"My  dear,  I  must  go  to 
oity  to  see  my  friend.  Soon  it 
is  too  late,  and  my  officers  say 
no.  Please  think  of  some  re- 
quest I  can  peform  for  you." 

M.  laughed,  as  if  in  enjoy- 
ment at  a  translated  story, 
and  H.,  turning  to  Nahed,said, 
"  Kweis  kateer  "  (Very  good) — 
two  of  the  dozen  Arabic  words 
that  he  knew.  A  little  later  I 
asked  for  and  received  permis- 
sion to  send  George  to  buy 
wine  for  us  in  the  bazaar  ;  and 
the  mongrel  interpreter,  with  a 
"  Mille  fois  merci,  mon  cher," 
shambled  off  to  see  the  Druse. 

We  realised  that  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  for  little 
Nahed  if  we  escaped,  and  we 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  think 
of  him  in  prison  on  our  ac- 
count. But  it  was  obvious 
that  even  if  he  would,  he  could 
not  come  with  us,  and  we  cer- 
tainly dared  not  confide  in 
him. 

As  I  lay  half  awake,  early 
in  the  morning  of  May  15,  I 
was  conscious  that  an  excep- 
tional day  had  dawned;  but 
my  drowsy  faculties  could  not 
produce,  from  the  dark-room 
of  memory,  a  negative  of  what 
was  imminent.  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  with  a  clatter  of 
mugs  and  a  cry  of  the  German 
word  "  Milch  ! "  there  entered 
an  Arab  milkman,  with  his  tin 
barrel  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
I  was  alert  in  an  instant. 
Why,  of  course,  we  had  reached 
escape-day,  and  we  must  buy 
a  stock  of  biscuits  for  a  jour- 
ney from  this  dairyman,  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  sell  us 
goat's  milk,  at  five  piastres  a 


glass,  for  our  breakfast.  But 
that  morning  he  had  omitted 
to  bring  the  usual  biscuits — 
and  this  was  the  first  of  a 
heart  -  breaking  sequence  of 
mischances. 

Throughout  the  day  I  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  high 
tension.  Yet  my  principal 
concern  was  for  the  lack  of 
self-control  shown  by  George, 
who  walked  about  with  shak- 
ing knees  and  unsteady  hands 
and  anxious  face. 

"For  God's  sake  don't  show 
yourself  like  that  to  the  Turk- 
ish officers,"  said  H. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  not  brave, 
and  fortune  never  visits  me." 
His  fear  was  pitiful. 

"Pray  for  fortune,  then." 

And  George  prayed,  melo- 
dramatically and  in  all  sol- 
emnity :  "  God,  what  is  in 
heaven,  take  us  to  the  Arab 
with  the  horses." 

The  thermometer  of  hope 
quicksilvered  up  and  down 
every  few  minutes  throughout 
the  pregnant  hours  of  after- 
noon. For  the  ninety  -  ninth 
time  I  examined  the  packets 
of  raisins,  the  bread,  and  the 
water-bottles;  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  I  reviewed  the 
details  of  our  plan.  Between 
ten  P.M.  and  midnight  the 
Druse  was  to  wait  by  the 
station,  with  long  head-dresses 
that  should  be  disguise  enough 
for  the  moment,  since  in  the 
darkness  a  passer-by  could  only 
see  us  as  silhouetted  outlines. 
Soon  after  ten  George  was  to 
take  H.,  R,  and  me  through 
the  side-door,  as  already  de- 
scribed, and  lead  us  to  the 
Druse.  Then  we  would  slip 
out  of  Damascus  to  the  spot 
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where  another  Arab  was  wait- 
ing with  the  horses.  We  must 
ride  over  the  plain  all  night 
and  hide  the  next  day  in  a 
certain  Druse  village,  where  a 
hut  had  been  prepared  for  us. 
We  could  buy  arms  in  the 
village.  We  would  travel  with- 
out rest  throughout  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  just  before 
dawn  reach  the  mountains  out- 
side Deraa,  when  the  second 
Arab  was  to  take  back  the 
horses.  Once  in  the  moun- 
tains and  among  the  Arab 
tribes  an  army  could  scarcely 
retrieve  us.  We  should  run 
more  than  a  little  danger  from 
the  nomads ;  but  these  might 
be  friendly,  and  in  any  ease 
the  Druse  would  be  our  pro- 
tector and  mouthpiece  among 
his  fellows.  For  weeks  we 
should  be  trekking  over  the 
mountains  and  desert,  east  of 
the  Turkish  lines  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  the  hardships  would 
be  very  great.  Eventually  we 
should  arrive  among  our  allies 
of  the  Hedjaz.  Having  reached 
"  X "  and  paid  off  the  Druse, 
we  could  be  taken  on  board 
one  of  the  British  warships  in 
the  Red  Sea.  We  might  well 
meet  a  raiding  party  of  the 
Emir  FeisuPs  Bedouins  near 
Amman,  in  which  case  safety 
would  come  much  sooner,  and 
we  could  travel  by  aeroplane 
to  the  British  army  in  Pales- 
tine. 

After  dinner  the  signals 
officer  invited  us  to  his  room 
for  coffee.  Having  no  legi- 
timate excuse  for  declining, 
we  chafed  under  his  small- 
talk  until  nine  o'clock.  Then 
Nahed  Effendi  and  the  quar- 
termaster visited  us,  and  again 


we  were  forced  to  sit  still  and 
deliver  from  time  to  time,  in 
response  to  the  translations  of 
George,  a  fretful  "Yes"  or 
"  No,"  or  "  Good  "  or  "  Thank 
you."  Ten  o'clock  came  and 
went,  and  two  suggestions 
that  we  should  retire  to  bed 
were  brushed  aside  by  our 
visitors.  By  now  the  Druse 
would  be  waiting  for  us 
outside  the  railway  station. 
Eleven  o'clock  arrived,  and 
still  Nahed  continued  to  draw 
from  his  endless  store  of  tales 
and  similes. 

"My  officer  say,"  announced 
George,  "that  the  Caliph 
Haroun  compare  the  breasts 
of  a  fellow's  beloved  to — 
please,  my  dear,  say  you  must 
go  to  bed.  I  shake,  and  feel 
I  must  give  up.  Soon  it  is 
too  late  to  leave,  honest  to 
God." 

Ourselves  almost  desperate 
with  annoyance,  we  performed 
a  series  of  lifelike  yawns,  and 
declared  ourselves  to  be  very 
tired.  Thereupon,  to  my  great 
relief,  the  Arab  officers  with- 
drew, with  George  in  attend- 
ance. I  followed  to  the  d  oor way 
and  spoke  to  Geerge  when  the 
officers  had  entered  their  own 
room. 

"  In  three  minutes  you  must 
come  back." 

"I  will  try,  but  I  have  so 
little  courage." 

"Think  of  the  job  in  Australia 
and  of  the  money." 

"Mon  oher,  I  have  thought 
of  them  all  day.  But  my  heart 
is  saying  *  bourn,  bourn,'  and 
a  voice  tells  to  me  'Quittez 
9a ! '  But  I  will  come  back." 

He  did  not  come  back. 
Before  George  had  left  me 
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evil  ohaDoe  sent  the  Turkish 
deputy-commandant  along  the 
passage  for  one  of  his  rare 
visits  of  inspection.  When  he 
looked  at  us  George's  over- 
wrought nerves  snapped,  and 
he  broke  down  utterly. 
"  Ha-ee  ! "  he  called.  Next,  he 
grasped  instinctively  at  my 
arm.  Trembling  visibly,  he 
lowered  his  head  and  waited. 
I  backed  into  the  doorway 
while  the  deputy-commandant 
took  him  to  Nahed's  room. 

What  followed  we  could 
deduce  from  the  noises  that 
swept  the  corridor.  George 
was  bullied  into  a  complete 
betrayal.  We  heard  furious 
talk,  shouted  orders,  and  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  blows 
with  the  bare  hand.  Nahed 
ran  to  our  room  and  counted 
us  feverishly.  Then  oame  the 
corporal  of  the  guard,  puzzled 
and  scowling.  Finally,  six 
Turkish  soldiers  replaced  Jumbo 
outside  the  door,  which  Nahed 
looked  from  the  outside. 

Disgusted  with  George,  dis- 
gusted with  ourselves,  and, 
above  all,  disgusted  with  fate, 
H.  and  I  paced  up  and  down, 
or  lay  sleepless  on  the  bed- 
stead through  hours  of  utter 
despair.  R.,  the  only  one  of 
us  to  make  a  show  of  in- 
difference, took  a  pack  of 
cards,  played  patience,  and 
said  not  a  word. 

The  door  remained  locked 
until  the  following  midday, 
when  the  commandant  arrived 
with  Nahed  and  George,  both 
of  whom  showed  reluctance  to 
enter. 

"  My  officer  know,"  declared 
George,  with  eyes  averted. 
"  You  are  to  collect  the  clothes 


and  go  to  railway.  They  Bend 
you  to  Aleppo,  I  guess."  I 
noticed  that  one  of  his  eyes 
was  discoloured  and  swollen. 

The  commandant  searched 
our  kits  very  carefully,  but 
confiscated  nothing,  not  even 
the  store  of  food.  Then  he 
demanded  why  we  had  wanted 
to  escape,  and  who  had  been 
helping  us. 

"  Tell  him  we  refuse  to  say 
anything/'  M,  answered.  And 
with  that  he  had  to  be  content. 

Surrounded  by  no  less  than 
twelve  guards,  we  carried  our 
few  belongings  to  the  rail- 
way station  and  entrucked 
for  Aleppo.  The  interpreter 
stayed  with  the  Turkish  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  of  us  until 
the  train  left. 

We  took  care  not  to  look 
at  George,  but  I  could  sense 
his  misery  and  shamefaced 
discomfort.  At  length,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  betrayal, 
he  showed  sincerity  with  an 
agonised  sentence  in  French, 
spoken  from  the  steps  of  the 
truck — 

"  I  am  mad  with  sorrow.  I 
ask  pardon." 

Obviously  he  expected  and 
hoped  for  an  answer;  but 
nobody  took  the  least  notice. 
It  was  as  if  we  had  not  heard. 

"My  officer  has  beaten  me, 
and  he  will  beat  me  again.  My 
face  is  big  with  hurts — see." 

Still  no  reply.  Then,  faintly, 
as  the  Turkish  officer  called 
him  down  from  the  steps : 
"I  have  so  little  courage.  I 
ask  pardon." 

The  appeal  went  home,  and 
I  half-turned  my  head.  But 
the  bitterness  of  betrayal  was 
too  great,  and  thinking  that  a 
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few  beatings  were  not  punish- 
ment enough,  I  oould  offer  no 
comfort  and  continued  to  ignore 
him. 

As  the  train  chugged  across 
Syria  towards  Aleppo  we 
wondered  often  what  our 
own  punishment  would  be. 
But  still  more  often  I  called 
to  mind  a  futile  little  figure 


with  bent  shoulders,  a  greasy 
face,  a  fantastically  long 
nose,  and  an  eye  that  was 
discoloured  and  swollen,  say- 
ing with  despair  in  his  voice: 
"I  have  so  little  courage.  I 
ask  pardon."  And  I  regretted 
not  having  turned  my  head  to 
look  George  in  the  face  and 
answer  him. 


CHAPTER  VI — THE   BERLIN-BAGDAD   RAILWAY — AND  THE 
AEROPLANES  THAT  NEVER  FLEW. 


A  soldier  out  of  the  combat 
is  not  necessarily  a  soldier  hors 
de  combat. 

Ambition  can  translate  great 
dreams  into  great  achievement. 
Misapplied  ambition  often  loses 
the  fruits  of  such  achievement, 

Four  thousand  miles  of  dis- 
like, distrust,  and  disorgani- 
sation separate  Berlin  from 
Bagdad.  Four  thousand  miles 
of  friendship,  co-operation,  and 
(except  for  one  short  distance) 
continuous  railway  communica- 
tion join  London  to  Bagdad. 

All  of  which  diverse  and  dis- 
connected statements  shall  be 
linked  together  in  the  tale  of 
the  Tunnel,  the  Tommies,  and 
the  Aeroplanes  that  Never 
Flew. 

Before  the  train  left  Damas- 
cus two  more  prisoners  joined 
the  party — W.,  who  had  been 
in  hospital  at  Nazareth  for  five 
months,  and  P.,  recently  cap- 
tured in  the  Jordan  valley. 

Made  desperate  by  the  fail- 
ure to  escape  from  Damascus, 
some  of  us  were  ready  to 
try  without  forethought  any 
impossible  plan  that  was  sug- 
gested between  a  halt  and  a 


halt,  as  we  journeyed  towards 
Aleppo.  H.  and  I  decided 
that  if  the  train  slowed  down 
we  would  jump  from  it  and 
make  for  the  mountains. 
Then,  at  evening,  we  could 
find  the  German  aerodrome 
and  try  to  steal  a  machine, 
if  this  might  be  done  against 
such  possible  odds  as  alert 
sentries,  well-guarded  hangars, 
and  empty  petrol-tanks.  Once 
aboard  the  aeroplane  we  would 
fly  south-eastward  to  the  Pales- 
tine front.  Luckily,  perhaps, 
the  train  continued  at  a  speed 
which  made  any  leap  from  it 
impossible,  so  that  we  aban- 
doned the  absurd  scheme. 

Two  rather  better  oppor- 
tunities were  provided  by 
the  officer  in  charge  of  our 
guards — a  young  Turk  who 
was  fanatical  and  unbelievably 
stupid.  The  party  occupied 
two  compartments — one  con- 
taining three  prisoners,  the 
officer,  and  a  Turkish  soldier, 
and  the  other  the  remaining 
four  prisoners,  a  corporal,  and 
a  third  guard.  The  officer 
paid  us  not  the  least  attention, 
whether  to  prevent  a  possible 
escape,  to  provide  us  with  food, 
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or  even  to  count  his  prisoners 
from  time  to  time.  At  sunset 
he  turned  to  the  east  and  mur- 
mured his  prayers ;  and  at  odd 
moments  throughout  the  day, 
with  head  on  breast,  he  mut- 
tered what  I  supposed  to  be 
passages  from  the  Koran. 
Nobody  but  Allah,  Mohammed, 
and  his  fanatical  little  self 
seemed  te  interest  him.  He 
had  a  basket  of  bread  and  dried 
meat  for  himself — but  only  for 
himself. 

After  ten  hours  of  foodless- 
ness  we  stopped  for  a  while 
at  Horns,  and  in  broken 
Arabic  we  demanded  food. 
He  pointed  to  a  man  who 
was  selling  bread  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  explained  that  we 
were  at  liberty  to  buy  from 
this  hawker,  and  resumed  his 
meditation.  We  left  the  train 
without  hindrance,  and  mingled 
with  the  people  on  the  plat- 
form. Two  of  us,  at  least, 
could  have  slipped  away,  with 
the  crowd  as  screen.  But  the 
nearest  point  on  the  coast  was 
far  distant,  and  with  neither 
compass  nor  a  supply  of  food, 
to  make  the  attempt  in  our 
uniforms  would  have  been 
madness. 

On  this  station  I  got  into 
conversation  with  a  Syrian 
woman  from  Lebanon,  and 
from  her  learned  of  the  dread- 
ful conditions  in  that  province. 
The  crops  had  been  comman- 
deered, the  cedars  and  the 
fruit  trees  out  down  by  the 
Turks  for  fuel,  the  popula- 
tion were  being  systematically 
starved.  Already  thirty  per 
cent  of  them  had  died  of 
destitution,  she  declared,  in- 
cluding her  father  and  her  two 


children.  She  herself  had 
come  to  Horns,  because  there 
food  and  money  were  rather 
more  plentiful. 

"The  people  of  Lebanon 
perish,  and  neither  God  nor 
any  one  else  helps  us."  This 
in  a  tone  of  dull  hopelessness, 
as  if  she  were  beyond  even 
despair.  And  even  as  she 
said  it,  many  a  trainload  of 
Syrian  and  Anatolian  grain 
was  en  route  for  Germany. 

The  second  chance  came  at 
Hamah,  where  we  halted  at 
dusk  for  half  an  hour.  A  little 
restaurant  faced  our  compart- 
ment, and,  still  being  hungry, 
we  made  for  it.  The  young 
officer  ordered  us  to  stop ; 
while  a  guard,  running  from 
the  train,  clutched  at  H.'s 
arm,  H.  shook  him  off  like 
a  horse  shaking  off  a  fly, 
said  "  mungaree "  (his  ver- 
sion of  the  Arabic  word  for 
food),  and  proceeded  towards 
the  restaurant.  The  Turkish 
officer  continued  to  protest, 
but  when  we  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  he  joined  us 
at  the  buffet,  where  for  the 
price  of  eight  shillings  one 
could  buy  a  plate  of  goat's 
meat  and  beans,  with  bread 
and  coffee.  Afterwards,  while 
the  Turk  went  outside  with 
four  of  our  number,  H.,  M,, 
and  I  stayed  behind  to  buy 
bread. 

When  we  returned  to  the 
platform  not  a  guard  was  in 
sight.  Moreover,  our  train  had 
shunted  backward.  To  reach 
it  we  should  have  to  walk 
over  fifty  yards.  Ahead  of  us 
we  could  see  the  little  fanatic, 
stupidly  unconscious  as  ever 
of  our  location,  walking  be- 
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tween  the  raila  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party. 

"You're  the  linguist,"  said 
H.  to  me.  "  Hop  back  quickly 
and  buy  all  the  grub  you  can 
find." 

"Twelve  loaves  of  bread, 
twelve  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
some  raisins,"  I  demanded  of 
the  waiter  in  the  buffet. 

He  disappeared  into  the  back 
room  and  I  waited,  uncomfort- 
able under  the  curious  glances 
at  my  faded  uniform. 

"A  German  officer,"  I  heard 
one  man  tell  his  woman  com- 
panion. 

The  waiter  found  that  he 
could  supply  only  three  small 
loaves  and  a  dozen  eggs. 
"With  these  tied  in  a  bundle 
I  returned-  to  H.  and  M.  The 
military  guard  of  the  station 
was  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
platform.  To  avoid  him  we 
had  to  walk  along ., the  line,  in 
the  direction  of  our  own  train. 
We  intended  :to  dodge  behind 
some  waiting  ;  trucks  about 
twenty  yards  ahead,  slip  over 
the  siding  in  which  they  stood, 
and  so  to  open  country. 

Then,  as  we  were  moving  up 
the  line,  the  mad  adventure 
was  made  impossible.  Two 
of  the  guards,  came  running 
towards  us.  We  continued 
calmly  in  their  direction,  so 
that  they  showed  nxj  suspicions 
and  evidently  thought  we  were 
alone  as  a  result  of  misunder- 
standing. 

"Saa-eeda,"  said  H.  blandly, 
as  he  offered  them  cigarettes ; 
and  this  greeting  disposed  of 
whatever  doubts  they  may 
have  had.  Yet  the  state  of 
funk  into  which  our  short 
absence  plunged  the  Turkish 


officer  had  the  effect  of  a 
shower-bath  upon  him.  He 
roused  himself  from  the  torpor 
of  unintelligent  disregard,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey 
we  were  never  allowed  out- 
side the  carriage.  Thus,  once 
again,  an  unworkable  plan 
fell  through  at  the  out- 
set ;  for  with  no  guide,  no 
compass,  no  water,  and  the 
necessity  of  buying  more  food, 
the  odds  would  have  been  a 
hundred  to  one  against  our 
reaching  the  coast.  And  even 
if  we  had  reached  the  coast, 
it  was  improbable  that  we 
should  have  found  a  sailing- 
boat  waiting  to  be  stolen. 

At  Aleppo  we  came  upon 
some  Indian  prisoners.  We 
were  trudging  along  the  hot 
uneven  road  from  the  railway 
station  when  three  white- 
turbaned  figures  in  khaki 
saluted  from  the  balcony  of 
a  hospital.  One  of  them 
placed  a  crutch  under  his 
left  armpit  as  he  stood  to 
attention.  The  simple  salute 
warmed  the  heart,  with  its 
reminder  that  we  were  not 
altogether  outcasts.  We  re- 
turned it  with  gusto — as  did 
a  passing  German  officer,  who 
thought  it  was  meant  for  him, 

We  were  taken  to  an  hotel 
where  transient  Turkish  officers 
halted  on  their  way  to  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia.  Fresh  from 
the  failure  to  escape  from 
Damascus,  we  were  unsurprised 
at  never  being  allowed  to  leave 
the  building.  Indeed,  I  was 
astonished  that  we  had  not 
been  sent  to  some  prison,  and  e 
presumed — rightly,  as  it  turned  r 
out — that  punishment  must  be 
waiting  for  us  farther  down 
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the  line.  For  the  rest,  we 
spent  several  by  no  means 
uncomfortable  days  at  Aleppo, 
helped  thereto  by  sight-seeing 
from  the  balcony. 

The  market-place  fronting 
the  street  corner  below  was 
used  as  a  food  bazaar.  Each 
evening  Arab  and  Syrian 
hucksters  arrived  with  their 
flat  barrows,  or  erected  their 
rickety  stalls.  Then,  from 
baskets  and  panniers,  they  pro- 
duced their  wares,  which  they 
laid  out  for  inspection — loaves 
of  bread,  bowls  of  soured  milk, 
basins  of  stew,  cooked  potatoes, 
roasted  meats,  vegetables,  cakes, 
nuts,  or  lengths  of  flexible 
candy.  Some  roasted  meat  or 
vegetables  over  metal  bars 
placed  across  a  charcoal  fire. 
As  the  crowd  began  to  gather 
gendarmes  circulated  ameng 
the  vendors,  looking  for  such 
as  had  not  paid  police  baksheesh 
for  their  pitch.  Having  found 
a  victim,  the  policeman  would 
lead  him  around  the  cor- 
ner to  settle  accounts ;  after 
which  the  stall-keeper  was  at 
liberty  to  trade  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  Any  who  could 
not  or  would  not  pay  were 
hustled  from  the  market-place. 
Then,  until  about  midnight, 
were  acted  a  succession  of 
minor  comedies,  amusing  or 
pathetic.  Trial  by  taste  was 
evidently  the  custom ;  and 
since  Allah  had  provided 
hands  and  mouths,  why  use 
forks  and  spoons?  Intend- 
ing buyers  dug  their  fingers 
into  the  steaming  dishes,  pulled 
fe  out  a  chunk  of  meat  or  a  po- 
o  tato,  and  chewed  reflectively. 
Then  they  either  purchased  or 
passed  on  to  the  next  stall, 


while  somebody  else  followed 
and  stuffed  a  hand  into  the 
dish.  I  traced  a  few  men  and 
women  who,  by  tasting  meat 
at  one  stall,  potato  at  another 
and  bread  at  a  third,  must 
have  eaten  quite  a  meal  for 
nothing.  Such  an  achieve- 
ment was  rare,  however,  for 
the  hucksters  had  an  uncanny 
instinct  for  bona-fide  buyers, 
and  ready  kicks  for  such  as 
were  not. 

Over  there  is  a  seller  of 
vegetables  who  has  dodged 
his  dues  to  the  gendarme, 
apparently  because  his  ready 
cash  is  insufficient.  As  the 
gendarme  approaches  he  picks 
up  his  basket,  with  the  wooden 
box  on  which  it  rests,  and  fades 
into  the  crowd.  When  the 
policeman  has  gone  he  re- 
appears and  resumes  business. 
Twice  more  must  he  shut  up 
shop,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  a  time,  until  finally  his  tak- 
ings allow  him  to  pay  the  re- 
quired bribe.  His  wife  guards 
the  stall  while  he  confers  with 
the  policeman  round  the  corner. 
He  reappears,  aud,  no  longer 
obliged  to  shun  overmuch  at- 
tention, cries  his  wares  loudly 
and  does  a  roaring  trade. 

The  candy  -  barrows  are 
mostly  kept  by  small  boys, 
comically  dignified  in  apron 
and  fez.  Useless  for  an  adult 
to  think  that  their  youth 
makes  them  easy  game,  for 
they  are  sharp  as  pawn- 
brokers, and  can  tell  in  the 
fraction  of  a  feoond  a  bad 
note  or  coin.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  have  a  working  ar- 
rangement with  some  gen- 
darme, whereby  if  a  man 
tries  to  take  advantage  of 
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their  weakness  they  shriek 
invectives.  The  gendarme 
then  strolls  leisurely  towards 
the  stall,  and  the  would-be 
cheat  wishes  he  hadn't. 

One  or  two  seedy  ruffians 
hang  around  the  fringe  of  the 
orowd,  awaiting  an  opportu- 
nity for  some  petty  villainy. 
Presently,  out  of  the  crush 
comes  a  little  Syrian  girl 
carrying  a  bawl  of  milk.  A 
muoh-moustaohed,  dirty-robed 
Arab  follows  her  into  the  en- 
trance of  a  narrow  street, 
where  he  grabs  the  milk, 
drinks  it,  pushes  the  bowl 
back  into  her  hands,  and 
strides  away.  The  little  girl 
attracts  a  certain  amount 
of  attention  by  shrilling  her 
protests,  but  the  wolfish  milk- 
drinker  has  vanished.  A 
gendarme  spectator  makes  no 
pretence  at  interference,  not 
having  been  bribed  to  pro- 
tect stray  children. 

Soon  afterwards  a  similar 
outrage  is  perpetrated  by  a 
similar  ruffian,  who  snatches 
a  chunk  of  meat  from  an  old 
woman's  basin  of  stew.  In 
this  case  retribution  comes 
swiftly  and  suitably.  The 
Man  who  Grabs  Meat  has 
failed  to  notice  that  the  weak 
old  woman  is  attended  by  a 
strong  young  man,  who  has 
lagged  behind  to  talk  to  a 
friend.  The  strong  young 
man  leaps  at  the  thief,  kicks 
him  in  the  stomach — hard — 
knocks  him  dewn,  when  he 
doubles  up  helplessly,  and 
proceeds  to  beat  him,  while 
the  old  woman  shrieks  her 
venom,  The  gendarme  is 
much  amused. 

Through  the  changing  orowd 


pass  the  vendors  of  drinks, 
clanging  a  brass  cop  against 
a  brass  can  to  court  atten- 
tion, but  neither  washing  nor 
rinsing  the  cup  after  some- 
body has  drunk  from  it.  From 
time  to  time  a  stall-keeper  slips 
away  for  a  glass  of  drak  in  the 
near-by  cafe,  while  a  wiie  or  a 
friend  guards  his  barrow. 

Between  eleven  o'clock  and 
midnight  most  of  the  traders 
run  out  of  stock.  They  pack 
up  their  kit,  and  before  leav- 
ing bargain  with  each  other 
over  an  exchange  of  surplus 
foodstuffs  for  their  mutual 
domestic  uses — two  loaves  for 
a  dish  of  vegetables,  a  can  of 
milk  for  three  slices  of  meat. 
The  streets  empty,  the  cries 
cease,  the  gendarmes  dis- 
appear with  their  baksheesh; 
and  we  retire  to  join  the  little 
things  that  hop  and  crawl  in 
our  beds. 

With  such  sights  and  sounds 
we  whiled  away  our  confine- 
ment at  Aleppo.  Always 
there  was  something  to  dis- 
tract us.  A  Mohammedan 
official  of  the  Indian  Postal 
Service,  for  example,  provided 
an  interesting  study.  With 
only  a  fez  differentiating  his 
uniform  from  that  of  most 
native  officers  of  the  Indian 
Army,  we  accepted  him  at 
first  as  a  fellow  -  prisoner. 
But  when,  t  fe  table,  he  asked 
leading  questions  about  the 
Palestine  operations,  H.  winked 
at  me  and  fingered  his  lips  as 
a  signal.  We  took  the  hint, 
and  answered  very  vaguely. 

"Don't  like  the  look  of  the 
little  blighter,"  said  H.  after 
dinner;  "let's  watch  him." 

He     was     worth    watching. 
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day,  we  found,  he 
walked  about  the  streets  of 
Aleppo  without  a  guard. 
Moreover,  he  was  living  by 
himself  in  a  oomfortable  room. 
While  this  exceptional  treat- 
ment of  a  prisoner  did  not 
prove  treachery,  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  seemed  fairly 
damning.  We  became  as  un- 
opened clams  when  he  talked 
to  us.  This  was  the  right 
attitude — for  later,  when  at 
a  concentration  camp,  we 
heard  many  suggestions  that  he 
might  be  a  traitor.  Sometimes 
he  was  seen  enjoying  himself 
at  Constantinople,  sometimes 
he  talked  in  railway  trains 
to  newly-captured  prisoners, 
sometimes  he  talked  with  them 
in  hospitals.  Once,  in  a  hos- 
pital at  Mosul,  he  was  placed 
next  to  a  wounded  officer 
taken  in  a  recent  battle.  His 
assumed  complaint  was  in- 
fluenza. Yet  he  was  given 
full  diet,  and  his  temperature 
remained  normal,  while  he  lay 
in  bed  and  asked  questions 
about  the  Mesopotamian  cam- 
paign. 

A  prisoner  of  war  in  the 
East,  far  more  than  the  trav- 
eller, senses  the  spirit  of  his 
surroundings.  Temporarily  he 
is  of  the  East.  Of  necessity 
his  captors  regard  him  as 
something  more  intimate  than 
the  transient  Westerner  who, 
while  moving  freely  among 
them,  lives  according  to  West- 
ern custom  and  tradition  ;  and 
of  necessity  the  man  who  is 
forced  to  live  among  Easterns, 
and  according  to  Eastern 
customs,  is  more  likely  to 
realise  the  mental  attitude 
whereby  the  crooked  road  is 


chosen  in  preference  to  the 
straight,  to  -  morrow  never 
comes,  anything  unexpected 
and  fantastic  may  happen  at 
any  time,  and — to  repeat  an 
illustration  of  my  friend  Jean 
Willi  the  dragoman — a  man 
may  get  married  in  the  morn- 
ing and  be  a  solitary  fugitive 
for  his  life  in  the  evening. 

So  it  was  with  us.  The 
continuity  of  strange  impres- 
sions and  experiences  reacted 
on  me  till  I  forgot  to  remem- 
ber that  I  was  an  ordinary 
Englishman  held  prisoner  in 
what  to  me  was  an  extra- 
ordinary country  at  an  extra- 
ordinary period,  and  became 
as  fatalistic  and  unsurprised 
as  the  Turks  and  Arabs  them- 
selves. Somewhere  or  other, 
I  knew,  we  should  be  punished 
for  having  wanted  to  escape. 
Of  what  the  punishment  might 
consist  we  guessed  nothing, 
except  that  it  would  probably 
find  us  quite  unprepared. 
Meanwhile  it  was  of  absorbing 
interest  to  sit  on  the  balcony 
at  Aleppo  and  study  the 
motley  crowd  in  the  bazaar. 

On  leaving  Aleppo  we  knew 
neither  the  next  stage  of  the 
journey  nor  our  ultimate  des- 
tination \  and  we  were  content 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  a 
future  that  is  certain  to  be 
unpleasant  is  better  indefinite 
than  definite.  This  time  our 
escort  consisted  of  a  gendarme 
of  the  "dog-collar"  variety 
and  two  soldiers.  First  we 
were  herded  into  a  third-class 
compartment  that  was  win- 
dowless  and  altogether  filthy. 
Already,  before  we  arrived,  it 
was  crowded  with  unwashed 
and  unkempt  peasants,  so  that 
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our  party  of  eleven  was  able 
to  occupy  seven  seats  only. 
The  gendarme,  who  oould 
murder  French,  advised  us 
never  to  place  our  few  be- 
longings out  of  reach ;  "  or," 
said  he, "  we  meet  darkness  and 
— pouf  ! — everything  vanish." 

We  liked  the  looks  of  neither 
the  carriage  nor  the  fellow- 
passengers,  and  thought  how 
much  more  pleasant  a  goods 
truck  would  be.  Germans  in 
the  East  shared  this  view,  for 
they  always  travelled  in 
trucks.  B.  and  I  persuaded  the 
gendarme  to  take  us  to  the 
office  of  the  station  comman- 
dant, in  the  hope  of  being 
allotted  different  quarters, 
The  commandant  was  polite, 
but  pretended  that  he  could 
offer  nothing  better.  Then, 
as  we  passed  along  the  plat- 
form, I  saw  a  clean,  oovered-in 
truck,  with  a  few  German 
soldiers  inside  it.  One  man 
leaned  idly  against  the  en- 
trance, and  I  asked  him 
politely  if,  since  there  was  so 
much  room  to  spare,  they  oould 
lend  us  a  corner. 

"  Ausgesohlossen  !  "  he 
growled.  "Wir  wollen  keine 
Englaader." 

We  were  about  to  move  on, 
when— "Wass  gibt's?"  called 
a  Feldwebel,  as  he  stepped 
from  the  truck. 

I  explained  that  seven  Brit- 
ish officers,  two  of  them 
wounded,  longed  for  floor- 
space,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  herded  with  odorous 
Turks. 

"Perhaps  we  can  manage 
it,"  said  the  Feldwebel. 

"What's  Paris  like  now?" 
he  asked  suddenly,  and  went 


on  to  explain  that  before  the 
war  he  was  a  bank  clerk  there. 
With  one  eye  on  the  coveted 
space  in  the  truck,  I  admitted 
to  having  lived  for  a  time 
on  the  rive  gauche,  discussed 
peace-time  and  war-time  Paris, 
and  even — for  one  will  put  up 
with  a  lot  to  avoid  travelling 
in  a  Turkish  third-class  car- 
riage—  listened  patiently  to 
the  German's  reminiscences  of 
a  love  affair  with  a  French 
cabaret  singer.  This  patience 
was  worth  while.  He  took  a 
referendum  of  his  five  com- 
panions; and  all,  except  the 
surly  brute  to  whom  I  had 
first  spoken,  agreed  to  cede 
half  the  truck.  The  Feldwebel 
asked  permission  of  a  German 
major  to  ask  us  inside,  and  the 
major  agreed. 

"  But  only  because  you  hap- 
pen to  be  fellow-Europeans," 
he  explained,  "  while  the  Turks 
are  not." 

A  small  bribe  to  the  gen- 
darme, and  we  moved  thank- 
fully from  the  Turkish  com- 
partment. There  was  room 
enough  for  all,  prisoners  and 
guards,  to  lie  on  the  floor  of 
the  truck,  so  that  by  com- 
parison we  travelled  de  luxe. 
The  Germans  were  friendly ; 
and  the  Feldwebel,  after  I  had 
pretended  to  be  interested  in 
more  tales  of  his  affaires  de 
cceur,  offered  us  a  supply  of 
tea,  with  the  loan  of  a  spirit- 
stove  for  boiling  it. 

So,  with  poker  and  talk, 
we  travelled  across  Asia  Minor. 
On  three  of  the  next  four 
evenings  a  certain  amount  of 
excitement  was  produced  by 
Turkish  soldiers'  attempts  to 
desert  when  the  train  halted. 
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They  ran  toward  the  hill 
oountry,  sometimes  fired  upon 
and  sometimes  chased.  Several 
were  captured,  several  got 
away  and  went  to  swell  the 
huge  total  of  brigands. 

In  that  part  of  1918  the 
number  of  brigands  all  over 
Turkey  was  enormous.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  deserted 
from  the  army,  and  of  these 
scores  of  thousands  took  to 
the  mountains  and  wild  places 
of  Asia  Minor,  there  to  become 
robbers.  Travelling  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  on  donkey- 
back  across  Anatolia  was  un- 
safe in  the  highest  degree.  In 
every  fastness  one  would  be 
certain  to  meet  a  band  of 
armed  ruffians,  destitute  and 
utterly  merciless,  who  would 
cheerfully  kill  for  the  sake  of 
a  pair  of  boots  or  a  shirt. 
More  than  a  few  German  sol- 
diers who  had  walked  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  beaten  track 
were  killed  by  brigands.  Many 
of  the  gendarmes  sent  to  deal 
with  the  robber  bands  were 
found  dead,  with  their  heads 
battered.  Many  others  were 
hand -and -glove  with  them, 
and  gave  information  of  pos- 
sible plunder.  Sometimes  a 
gang  would  descend  on  a  vil- 
lage, kill  a  few  inhabitants  as 
a  warning  to  the  others,  and 
proceed  to  steal  everything 
worth  the  stealing  before  they 
retired. 

We  detrained  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Taurus,  and  were 
transferred  to  the  narrow- 
gauge  line  that  traversed  the 
great  Taurus  tunnel  before 
the  broad-gauge  railway  was 


completed.  For  eight  hours, 
on  a  swaying  little  train  with 
miniature  engine,  we  moved 
through  the  tunnel's  half-light, 
with  an  occasional  interval  of 
sunlight  at  gaps  between  the 
mountains. 

The  great  Taurus  tunnel 
was  the  solution  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  the 
Berlin-Bagdad  Railway.  With 
Serbia  overrun  and  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  as  allies,  the  line 
from  Berlin  to  Constantinople 
was  straightforward ;  and  al- 
ready in  1915  the  Anatolian 
Railway  linked  Constantinople 
to  Konia,  At  the  eastern  end 
of  tb.9  Berlin -Bagdad  chain 
the  line  from  Bagdad — once 
Turkey  should  have  regained 
it — could  be  extended  across 
the  desert  to  Mosul.1  The 
stretch  of  oountry  from  Mosul 
to  Aleppo  would  offer  no  diffi- 
culties. Between  Konia  and 
the  line  from  Aleppo,  however, 
was  the  great  natural  barrier 
of  the  Taurus  Mountains. 

The  rook  strata  in  the 
Taurus  is  among  the  hardest 
in  the  world.  For  many 
months  it  resisted  all  ordinary 
drills.  The  Berlin  -  Bagdad 
Railway  Company  caused  vari- 
ous special  drills  to  be  made, 
and  then,  after  infinite  labour 
and  experiment,  began  boring 
slowly  through  the  rock.  The 
natural  difficulties — precipices, 
steep  slopes,  chasms,  and  gorges 
— were  tremendous.  Nobody 
who  has  passed  through  the 
hollowed  rook  can  deny  that 
the  tunnel  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  engineering,  especially 
the  suspension  bridge  across 


1  The  British  have  already  extended  it  nearly  to  Mosul. 
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a  giant  gorge  on  the  western 
slope. 

Trains  began  running 
through  the  Taurus,  along  the 
broad-gauge  line,  just  before 
the  Armistice  ;  and  the  Berlin- 
Bagdad  Railway,  including  this 
wonderful  tunnel,  then  became 
the  London -Bagdad  Railway. 
Already  the  rails  stretch  east- 
ward to  Mosul,  while  the 
westward  rails  from  Bagdad 
are  fast  moving  from  Samar- 
rah  to  Mosul.  These,  when 
oompleted,  will  be  the  last 
links  in  a  railway  chain  from 
Boulogne  to  Bagdad.  When 
and  if  a  Channel  Tunnel  is 
constructed  the  railway  will 
stretch,  without  a  break,  from 
London  to  Bagdad. 

Throughout  the  war  this 
work  on  the  Anatolian  Rail- 
way was  done  mainly  by 
British  Tommies  and  Indian 
soldiers,  mostly  picked  from 
among  the  survivors  of  the 
captured  garrison  of  Kut-el- 
Amara.  With  them  were  a 
few  German  military  tech- 
nicians, some  Turkish  guards, 
and  many  Turkish  labourers. 
As  workmen  the  Turks  were 
hopeless,  except  when  set  to 
tasks  that  required  no  intelli- 
gence; and  even  then  they 
shirked.  The  Tommies,  who 
were  better  paid  and  fed 
by  the  Germans  than  were 
the  prisoners  working  for  the 
Turks,  established  a  curious 
ascendancy.  If  it  suited  them 
they  did  four  times  the  work 
of  the  Turks.  They  were  in- 
telligent and  could  be  trusted. 
It  was  not  long  before  some 
of  them  were  in  charge  of 
Turkish  gangs.  Several  filled 
positions  of  importance,  with 
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good    salaries    and    plenty   of 
freedom. 

Having  emerged  from  the 
turmoil  and  halted  for  a  few 
hours  at  Belamedik,  we  were 
greeted  by  groups  of  these 
prisoner-officials,  eager  for  news 
of  the  war.  They  wore  civil- 
ian clothes,  furnished  by  the 
Dutch  Legation  at  Constantin- 
ople. Such  as  had  clean  collars 
and  hats  were  greeted  with 
the  title  of  "Effendi"  by 
the  Turkish  labourers.  One 
Tommy  had  charge  of  all 
the  office  staff,  with  Greek 
clerks  under  him.  Another — 
an  Australian — was  actually 
paymaster  of  this  section  of 
the  construction  department. 
Thousands  of  pounds  passed 
through  his  hands  each  month  ; 
and  the  German  officials 
trusted  him  implicitly.  It 
was  a  fantastic  position — 
British  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  wildest  part  of  Anatolia, 
as  valued  employees  of  a 
great  engineering  company 
controlled  by  Germans. 

From  Belamedik  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Bosanti,  where,  in 
those  days,  the  broad-gauge 
line  ended  and  the  narrow- 
gauge  line  began,  There  we 
stayed  for  a  night  and  a  morn- 
ing. At  Bosanti,  also,  was  a 
gang  of  British  prisoners.  Six 
of  them  took  us  to  their  hu< 
and  demanded  the  latest  wai 
news.  At  that  time  we  had 
little  that  was  good  to  tell. 
The  German  drive  towards 
Amiens  and  Paris  was  in  full 
swing,  the  Italians  had  been 
badly  beaten  on  the  Piave,  the 
tonnage  sunk  by  submarines 
was  enormous.  Our  one  bright 
item  of  news  was  that  thou- 
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sands  of  Americans  were  pour- 
ing into  France  daily.  This 
fact  greatly  surprised  the 
prisoners,  who,  from  what 
they  had  been  told  by 
the  Germans  or  had  read  in 
the  Turkish  papers,  thought 
that  no  American  troops  could 
have  arrived  on  the  Western 
front. 

Having  distracted  theguards* 
attention  by  giving  them  oups 
of  coffee  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  hut,  the  Tommies 
proceeded  to  reveal  a  plan 
of  escape.  A  party  of 
five  —  two  Australians,  two 
Englishmen,  and  a  French 
petty  officer  from  a  captured 
submarine — had  built  a  col- 
lapsible boat.  In  three  weeks' 
time  they  would  all  apply  for 
twenty-four  hours'  rest  from 
work,  a  privilege  allowed  by 
the  German  supervisors  every 
three  months.  Carrying  the 
boat  in  sections  and  enough 
food  for  a  fortnight  they  would 
then  slip  away,  and  begin 
tramping  towards  the  coast 
near  Mersina.  They  expected 
to  be  walking  for  about  ten 
days,  after  which  they  would 
assemble  the  boat  at  night  and 
put  to  sea,  in  the  hope  of  either 
being  picked  up  by  an  allied 
vessel  or  of  sailing  to  Cyprus. 
Five  months  had  passed  in 
building  the  boat,  the  work 
being  done  inside  the  hut  at 
odd  moments,  sometimes  by 
day  and  sometimes  by  night, 
but  always  with  a  man  on  the 
look-out  for  intruders.  Tools, 
strips  of  metal,  and  a  huge 
sheet  of  canvas  had  been 
smuggled  out  of  the  German 
workshops. 

After  making  sure  that  the 


guards  were  unsuspicious,  an 
Australian  lifted  the  tip  of  a 
plank  beneath  his  bed  and 
extracted  one  of  the  steel  ribs. 
It  was  beautifully  made,  with 
folding  joint  in  the  centre  and 
clasp  and  socket  at  either  ex- 
tremity. He  likewise  produced 
a  compass  and  a  revolver, 
bought  secretly  from  a  friendly 
Austrian.  Both  these  articles 
would  be  highly  necessary — the 
compass  because  they  would  be 
unable  to  follow  the  road, 
and  the  revolver  because 
they  would  be  certain  to  meet 
brigands. 

One  can  imagine  the  deter- 
mination and  perseverance  that 
made  possible  these  long  hours 
of  secret  work  on  the  collapsible 
boat,  during  months  of  careful 
designing,  of  filching  the  re- 
quired materials,  of  odd- 
moment  construction  under 
great  difficulty,  always  with 
the  urgent  fear  of  discovery. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  tell 
of  their  success.  Some  weeks 
after  we  left  Bosanti  they 
slipped  away,  according  to 
plan.  Carrying  the  boat  in 
sections,  besides  food  and  the 
oars,  they  walked  in  night- 
marches  across  the  mountains 
and  down  the  wild  slopes 
fronting  the  coast.  Three 
times  they  met  brigands,  but 
the  revolver  enabled  them  to 
bluff  their  way  through.  And 
then,  when  already  within 
sight  of  the  sea,  a  gendarme 
found  them.  Four  of  the 
plucky  five  were  captured, 
while  the  fifth  managed  to 
hide,  with  the  complete  frame- 
work of  the  boat.  That  night 
he  dragged  it  down  to  the  de- 
serted part  of  the  beaoh.  On 
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the  following  night  he  pieced 
it  together.  He  put  to  sea,  and 
for  several  hours  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  leave  the 
coast ;  but  the  shoreward  cur- 
rents were  too  strong  for  him, 
and  the  weak  little  craft 
drifted  back.  He  was  recap- 
tured, and  sent  to  join  the  other 
adventurers  in  prison. 

In  the  morning,  while  wait- 
ing for  our  train,  we  watched 
the  Tommies  at  work.  Six 
aeroplanes  were  on  their  way 
to  Palestine,  and  the  prisoners 
were  told  to  transfer  them  to 
the  small-gauge  railway  that 
ran  through  the  tunnel.  The 
men  seemed  listless  and  un- 
hasteful  as  they  carried  the 
machines  to  a  secluded  siding 
for  the  reloading.  I  was 
puzzled  to  find,  however,  that 
when  they  began  packing  the 
aeroplane  sections  on  the  small 
trucks  they  showed  keenness 
and  even  enthusiasm.  In  the 
distance  we  could  see  them 
grouped  around  each  truck  in 
turn,  as  they  worked  steadily 
throughout  the  morning. 

"  You  always  as  keen  in 
handling  Hun  war  material  ?  " 
asked  H.  of  a  burly  Londoner 
of  the  old  Regulars,  who  strolled 
towards  us  from  the  siding. 

"Sometimes  we  are,  sir; 
sometimes  we  ain't." 

"  You  couldn't  have  done  a 
better  morning's  work  in  a 
munitions  factory  at  home." 

"That's  right.  We  done  a 
good  mornin's  work." 

"But,  damn  it,  man,  these  are 
Hun  aeroplanes.  What  the — " 

"  As  you  remark,  sir,  they're 
'Un  aererplanes.  But  I  doubt 
if  they'll  ever  fly." 

Then     we     guessed.      The 


Tommy  amplified  the  guesses 
with  details. 

"  Yus ;  we  do  er  bit  uv 
wreckin' — sabbertage,  as  you 
might  say.  We  carry  packages 
across  to  that  'ere  sidin',  and 
nobody  can  say  as  we  don't 
bee'ave  bee'ootiful  till  we  get 
there.  Then  we  open  a  box  er 
two,  see  what's  inside,  and 
proceed  aeoordin'  ter  regula- 
tions. Crimernul,  I  call  it. 
.  .  .  That  'ere  sidin's  a  useful 
place.  Aht  uv  the  way,  yer 
know.  The  Boehes  don't  go 
there.  'Course,  if  any  Boohes 
'er  near,  we  resoom  legitimate 
operations  till  theyVe  'opped 
it.  Turks  ?  we  don't  let  'em  see 
neither  if  we  can  'elp  it.  Once 
or  twice  Turkish  askas  Ve  seen 
us  at  play,  but  they  only 
laugh.  They  'ate  the  'Uns  a 
blurry  sight  more'n  we  do. 
Why,  I  remember  when  a 
coupler  Turks  'elped  in  the 
good  work  one  mornin'. 

"Guns  and  aererplanes  is 
'andiest,"  he  continued  reflec- 
tively. "  Yer  see,  when  we  'ave 
the  breech-block  uv  a  gun  it 
don't  need  long  to  take  aht 
some  gadget  or  other,  aeoordin' 
as  the  gunners  with  us  sez. 
Aererplanes  we  attack  mostly 
on  the  longeerongs — those  ribs 
uv  wood  that  runs  dahn  the 
length  uv  the  body,  ain't  they? 
English  pilot  'oo  passed  dahn 
the  line  some  months  ergo  giv' 
us  the  tip.  'Course,  we  give 
the  other  parts  a  bit  uv  atten- 
tion— wires  and  sechlike.  .  .  . 
No,  it  don't  seem  likely  as 
those  things  over  there'll  fly 
fer  a  long  time." 

It  certainly  didn't  seem 
likely.  Besides  ripping  open 
the  fuselage  fabric  and  cutting 
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through  some  of  the  longerons, 
the  Tommies  had  hacked  at 
struts  and  clipped  various 
bracing  wires.  They  had  prised 
open  the  wooden  oases,  and 
before  replacing  the  covers  had 
snapped  spars,  bent  elevators 
and  rudders,  and  been  gener- 
ally unpleasant  to  the  planes. 
This  kind  of  wrecking  was 
likewise  being  done,  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  at  Belamedik 
and  other  points  on  the  rail- 
way where  prisoners  were 
foroed  to  work. 

The  ill-treatment  of  these 
six  aeroplanes  at  Bosanti  had 
a  peculiar  sequel.  When  the 
British  entered  Nazareth  (the 
Turoo-German  headquarters  in 
Palestine)  during  General  Al- 
lenby's  final  advance,  they 
oaptured  many  of  the  staff 
documents.  Among  the  avia- 
tion papers  was  a  letter  from 
the  O.C.  German  Flying  Corps 
on  that  front  to  Air  Head- 
quarters in  Germany,  com- 
plaining bitterly  about  the  bad 
packing  and  the  bad  handling 
in  transit  of  aeroplanes  sent  to 
Palestine.  As  an  instance  it 


mentioned  these  very  six  ma- 
chines (my  comparison  of  dates 
and  details  established  that 
point) — single-seater  scouts  of 
the  Fals  type — and  declared 
that  not  one  of  them  was  fit 
to  be  assembled  for  flying. 
Enclosed  was  a  photograph  of 
some  queer-looking  debris  that 
had  once  been  a  wing.  The 
protest  concluded  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  men  who  packed 
these  six  craft  should  be  severe- 
ly punished. 

Boohes  are  Boohes,  but  Jus- 
tice is  Justice ;  and  with  mem- 
ories of  what  I  saw  at  Bosanti, 
I  hope  that  the  packers  were 
not  punished. 

Having  waved  good-bye  to 
these  Kut-el-Amara  survivors, 
who  though  prisoners  were 
helping  the  British  armies  so 
effectively,  we  passed  on  to- 
wards Konia.  And  even  as  we 
moved  westward  from  Bosanti 
the  Aeroplanes  That  Never 
Would  Fly  moved  eastward, 
through  the  Taurus  tunnel 
that  never  would  be  a  link  in 
a  great  chain  of  railways  from 
Berlin  to  Bagdad. 
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XV.   TWO  WOMEN. 


ON  the  day  after  the  funeral 
Lady  Cromarty  for  the  first 
time  felt  able  to  see  the 
family  lawyer.  Simon  Rattar 
oame  out  in  the  morning  in 
a  hired  oar,  and  spent  more 
than  a  oouple  of  hours  with 
her.  Then  for  a  short  time 
he  was  closeted  with  Sir 
Malcolm,  who,  referring  t© 
the  interview  afterwards,  de- 
scribed him  as  "infernally 
close  and  unsatisfactory " ; 
and  finally,  in  company  with 
the  young  baronet  and  Cicely 
Farmond,  he  ate  a  hurried 
luneh  and  departed. 

Ever  since  the  fatal  evening, 
Lady  Cromarty  had  been  shut 
up  in  her  own  apartments  and 
the  two  young  people  had 
taken  their  meals  together. 
Sir  Malcolm  at  his  brightest 
and  best  had  been  capricious 
company.  He  was  now  moody 
beyond  all  Cicely's  experience 
of  him.  His  new-born  solem- 
nity was  the  most  marked 
feature  of  his  demeanour,  but 
sometimes  it  dissolved  into 
pathetic  demands  for  sym- 
pathy, and  then  again  froze 
into  profound  and  lugubrious 
silence.  He  said  that  he 
was  sleeping  badly,  and  the 
pallor  of  his  face  and  the 
darkness  beneath  his  eyes 
seemed  to  confirm  this. 
Several  times  he  appeared  to 
be  on  the  point  of  some 
peculiarly  solemn  disclosure  of 


his  feelings  or  his  symptoms, 
but  always  ended  by  up- 
braiding his  fellow -guest  for 
her  lack  of  sympathy,  and 
then  relapsing  into  silence. 

Every  now  and  then  on 
such  occasions  Cicely  caught 
him  staring  at  her  with  an 
expression  she  had  never  seen 
before,  and  then  looking  hur- 
riedly away — a  disconcerting 
habit  that  made  her  own  lot 
none  the  easier.  So  far  as 
the  observant  Bisset  could 
judge,  the  baronet  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  having  so  de- 
pressing an  effect  upon  the 
young  lady  that,  as  her  friend 
and  counsellor,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  advising  a  change 
of  air. 

"  We'll  miss  you  vera  much, 
Miss  Farmond,"  he  was  good 
enough  to  say,  "but  I'm 
thinking  that  what  you  want 
is  a  seaside  resort." 

She  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

"I  shall  have  to  make  a 
change  very  soon,  Bisset," 
she  said.  "Indeed,  perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  let  Lady 
Cromarty  know  already  that 
I  was  ready  to  go  the  moment 
I  was  sure  I  could  do  nothing 
more  for  her." 

She  began  her  packing  on 
the  morning  of  Simon's  visit. 
At  lunch  her  air  was  a  little 
livelier  at  first,  as  if  even 
Simon  Battar  were  a  welcome 
variety  in  a  regime  of  un- 
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dilated  baronet.  Sir  Malcolm, 
too,  endeavoured  to  do  the 
honours  with  some  degree  of 
cheerfulness ;  but,  short  though 
the  meal  was,  both  were  silent 
before  the  end  and  vaguely 
depressed  afterwards. 

"I  oan't  stand  the  old  fel- 
low's fishy  eye!"  declared  Sir 
Malcolm.  "I'd  as  soon  lunoh 
with  a  codfish,  dash  it ! 
Didn't  you  feel  it  too, 
Cicely?' 

"  He  seemed  to  look  at  one 
uncomfortably,"  she  agreed. 
"I  couldn't  help  feeling  he 
had  something  on  his  mind 
against  me,  though  I  suppose 
he  really  doesn't  trouble  his 
head  about  my  existence." 

"I'm  hanged  if  I  like  the 
way  he  looks  at  me!"  mut- 
tered the  baronet,  and  onoe 
again  Cioely  caught  that  odd 
expression  in  his  eye. 

That  afternoon  Bisset  in- 
formed Miss  Farinond  that 
her  ladyship  desired  to  see 
her.  Lady  Cromarty's  face 
looked  thinner  than  ever,  and 
her  lips  more  tightly  com- 
pressed. In  her  deep  mourn- 
ing and  with  her  grave  air 
she  seemed  to  Cioely  a  monu- 
mental figure  of  tragedy.  Her 
thinness  and  pallor  and  tight 
lips  she  thought  only  natural, 
but  there  was  one  note  that 
seemed  discordant  with  pure 
desolation.  The  note  was 
sounded  by  Lady  Cromarty's 
eyes.  At  all  times  they  had 
been  ready  to  harden  upon  an 
occasion,  but  Cicely  thought 
she  had  never  seen  them  as 
hard  as  they  were  BOW. 

"What  are  your  plans, 
Cioely?"  she  asked  in  a  low 
even  voioe  that  showed  no 
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feeling      one      way      or 
other. 

"I  have  begun  to  pack  al- 
ready," said  the  girl.  "I 
don't  want  to  leave  so  long 
as  I  can  be  of  any  use  here,  but 
I  am  ready  to  go  at  any  time." 

She  had  expected  to  be  asked 
where  she  was  going,  but  Lady 
Cromarty,  instead  of  putting 
any  question,  looked  at  her 
for  a  few  moments  in  silence. 
And  it  was  then  that  a  curi- 
ously uncomfortable  feeling 
began  to  possess  the  girl.  It 
had  no  definite  form,  and  was 
founded  011  no  reason,  beyond 
the  steady  regard  of  those 
hard  dark  eyes. 

"I  had  rather  you  stayed." 

Cicely's  own  eyes  showed  her 
extreme  surprise. 

"Stayed— here?" 

"Yes." 

"  But  are  you  sure?  Wouldn't 
you  really  rather  be  alone  ?  It 
isn't  for  my  sake,  is  it?  be- 
cause  " 

"  It  is  for  mine.  I  want  you 
to  remain  here  and  keep  me 
company." 

She  spoke  without  a  trace 
of  smile  or  any  softening  of 
her  face,  and  Cioely  still  hesi- 
tated. 

"  But  would  it  really  be  con- 
venient ?  You  have  been  very 
kind  to  me,  and  if  you  really 
want  me  here " 

"I  do,"  interrupted  Lady 
Cromarty  in  the  same  even 
voioe.  "I  want  you  particu- 
larly to  remain." 

"Very  well  then,  I  shall. 
Thank  you  very  much " 

Again  she  was  out  short. 

"  That  is  settled  then.  Per- 
haps you  will  excuse  me  now, 
Cicely." 
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The  girl  went  downstairs 
very  thoughtfully.  At  the  foot 
the  young  baronet  met  her. 

"  Have  you  settled  where  to 
go?  "he  asked. 

"Lady  Cromarty  has  asked 
me  to  stay  on  with  her." 

His  faoe  fell. 

"Stay  on  in  this  house  of 
mourning  ?  Oh  ne,  Cicely  I  " 

"  I  have  promised,"  she  said. 

The  young  man  grew  curi- 
ously agitated. 

"  Oh,  don't  stay  here  ! "  he 
besought  her.  "It  keeps  me 
in  such  dreadful  suspense  !  " 

"  In  suspense ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "Whatever  do  you 
mean,  Malcolm  ?  " 

Again  she  saw  that  look  in 
his  eye,  and  again  he  raised 
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a  sympathy  -  beseeching  wail 
Cicely's  patience  began  to  give 
way. 

"  Keally,  Malcolm ! "  she  cried 
tartly,  "if  you  have  anything 
to  say,  say  it,  but  don't  go  on 
like  a  baby!" 

"Like  a  baby!"  repeated 
the  deeply  affronted  baronet. 
"Heavens,  would  you  liken  me 
to  that,  of  all  things!  I  had 
meant  to  confide  in  you,  Cicely, 
but  you  have  made  it  impos- 
sible. Impossible!"  he  repeated 
sombrely,  and  stalked  to  the 
door. 

Next  morning  Sir  Malcolm 
left  for  London,  his  confidence 
still  looked  in  his  breast,  and 
Cicely  was  alone  with  Lady 
Cromarty. 


XVI,   RUMOUR. 


One  windy  afternoon  a  man 
on  a  bicycle  struggled  up  to 
the  door  of  Stanesland  Castle, 
and  while  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  his  ring,  studied  the 
front  of  that  ancient  building 
with  an  expression  which  would 
at  once  have  informed  his  in- 
timates that  he  was  meditating 
on  the  principles  of  Scottish 
baronial  architecture.  A  few 
minutes  later  Mr  Bisset  was 
shown  into  the  laird  of  Stanes- 
land's  smoking  -  room,  and 
addressed  Mr  Cromarty  with 
a  happy  blend  of  consciousness 
of  his  own  importance  and 
respect  for  the  laird's. 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
calling,  sir,  for  to  lay  before 
you  a  few  fresh  datas." 

"  Fire  away,"  said  the  laird. 

"In  the  first  place,  sir,  I 
understand  that  you  have  been 


making  inquiries  through  the 
county  yourself,  sir;  is  that 
not  so  ?  " 

"I've  been  through  this 
blessed  county,  Bisset,  from 
end  to  end,  to  see  whether  I 
could  get  on  the  track  of  any 
suspicious  stranger.  I've  been 
working  both  with  the  police 
and  independent  of  the  police, 
and  I've  drawn  blank." 

Bisset  looked  distinctly  dis- 
appointed. 

"I've  heard,  sir,  one  or  two 
stories  which  I  was  hoping 
might  have  something  in 
them." 

"I've  heard  about  half  a 
dozen  and  gone  into  them  all, 
and  there's  nothing  in  one  of 
them." 

"Half  a  dozen  stories?" 
Bisset's  eye  began  to  look 
hopeful  again.  "Well,  sir, 
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perhaps  if  I  was  to  go  into 
some  of  them  again  in  the  light 
of  my  fresh  datas,  they  might 
wear,  as  it  were,  a  different 
aspect." 

"Well,"  said  Ned,  "what 
have  you  found?  Have  a  cigar 
and  let's  hear  what  you've  been 
at." 

The  expert  crackled  the 
cigar  approvingly  between  his 
fingers,  lit  it  with  increased 
approval,  and  began. 

"You  man  was  behind  the 
curtains  all  the  time." 

"The  devil  he  was!  How 
do  you  know?" 

"Well,  sir,  it's  a  matter  of 
deduction.  Ye  see,  supposing 
he  came  in  by  the  door,  there 
are  objections,  and  supposing 
he  came  in  by  the  windie,  there 
are  objections.  Either  way, 
there  are  objections  which 
make  it  difficult  for  to  accept 
those  theories.  And  then  it 
struck  me — the  man  must  have 
been  behind  the  curtains  all  the 
while ! " 

"  He  must  have  come  either 
by  the  door  or  window  to  get 
there." 

"  That's  true,  Mr  Cromarty. 
But  such  minor  points  we  can 
consider  in  a  wee  while,  when 
we  have  seen  how  everything 
is  otherwise  explained.  Now 
supposing  we  have  the  mur- 
derer behind  the  curtains ;  that 
brings  him  within  six  feet  of 
where  the  wee  table  was  stand- 
ing. How  did  he  get  Sir 
Reginald  to  come  to  the  table  ? 
He  made  some  kind  of  sound. 
What  kind  of  sound?  Some 
imitation  of  an  animal, — pro- 
bably of  a  oat.  How  did  Sir 
Reginald  not  cry  out  when  he 
saw  the  man  ?  Because  he 
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never  did  see  the  man!  How 
did  he  not  see  him?" 

"Man  was  a  ventriloquist 
and  made  a  sound  in  the  other 
direction,"  suggested  Ned  with 
extreme  gravity. 

"God,  but  that's  possible, 
Mr  Cromarty !  I  hadna 
thought  of  that!  Well,  it'll 
fit  into  the  facts  all  right, 
you'll  see.  My  theory  was 
that  either  the  man  threw 
something  at  the  master  and 
knocked  him  down  that  way, 
or  he  was  able  to  reach  out 
and  give  him  a  bat  on  the 
heid  without  moving  from  the 
curtains." 

"He  must  have  been  an 
awkward  customer." 

"  He  was  that !  A  great 
tall  man  with  long  arms.  And 
what  had  he  at  the  end  of 
them?  Either  a  club  such  as 
savages  use  or  something  to 
throw  like  a  boomerang.  And 
he  could  imitate  animals,  and, 
as  you  say,  he  was  probably 
a  ventriloquist.  And  he  was 
that  active  and  strong  he  could 
get  into  the  house  through  one 
of  the  windies,  just  like  a 
great  monkey.  Now  what's 
the  history  of  that  man?" 

"Pretty  wild,  I  guess." 

"Ah,  but  one  can  say  more 
than  that,  sir.  He  was  not 
an  ordinary  Englishman  or 
Scotchman.  He  was  from  the 
Colonies  or  America,  or  one 
of  thae  wild  places!  Is  that 
not  a  fair  deduction,  sir?" 

"It  all  points  to  that,"  said 
Ned,  with  a  curious  look. 

"It  points  to  that  indeed, 
sir.  Now  where's  he  hidden 
himself?  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  find  him  with  all 
that  to  go  on." 
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"A  tall,  active,  strong  man 
who  has  lived  in  the  Colonies 
or  America ;  one  ought  to  get 
him.  Has  he  only  one  eye,  by 
any  chance?" 

The  reasoner  gazed  petrified 
at  his  counsellor. 

"  God,  but  I've  just  described 
yourael',  sir ! "  he  cried  in  an 
unhappy  voiee. 

11  You're  determined  to  hang 
one  of  us,  Bisset." 

For  a  moment  Bisset  seemed 
to  find  conversation  difficult. 
Then  he  said  miserably — 

"  So  it's  no  good,  and  all  the 
alternatives  just  fa'  to  pieces." 

The  extreme  dejection  of  his 
voice  struck  the  other  sharply. 

"Alternatives  to  what?"  he 
asked. 

For  a  few  seconds  Bisset  did 
not  answer. 

"What's  on  your  mind, 
man?"  demanded  Cromarty. 

"The  reason,  sir,  I've  got 
that  badly  off  the  rails  with 
my  deductions  is  just  that  I 
had  to  find  some  other  theory 
than  the  story  that's  going 
abeut." 

"What  story?" 

"  You've  no'  heard  it,  sir  ?  " 

Ned  shook  his  head. 

"I  hardly  like  to  repeat  it, 
sir — it's  that  cruel  and  untrue. 
They're  saying  Sir  Malcolm 
and  Miss  Farmond  had  got 
engaged  to  be  married." 

"Well?"  said  Ned  sharply, 
and  he  seemed  to  control  his 
feelings  with  an  effort. 

"  A  secret  engagement,  like, 
that  Sir  Reginald  would  never 
have  allowed.  And  there  I 
thiuk  they're  right,  sir.  Sir 
Reginald  was  unco  taken  up 
with  Miss  Farmond,  but  he'd 
have  looked  higher  for  his 


heir.  And  so  as  they  couldn't 
get  married  while  he  was  alive 
— neither  of  them  having  any 
money,  well,  sir,  this  story 
says " 

He  broke  off,  and  neither 
spoke  for  an  instant. 

"  Good  God  ! "  murmured 
Cromarty.  "  They  actually 
accuse  Malcolm  Cromarty  and 
Miss  Cicely  of ?" 

He  paused  too,  and  Bisset 
nodded. 

"Who  is  saying  this?" 

"It  seems  to  be  the  clash  of 
the  haill  country  by  this  time, 
sir." 

He  seemed  a  little  fright- 
ened at  the  effect  of  his  own 
words,  and  it  was  small  won- 
der. Ned  Cromarty  was  a 
nasty-looking  customer  at  that 
moment. 

"Who  started  the  lie?" 

"It's  just  the  ignorance  and 
want  of  education  of  the 
people,  I'm  thinking,  Mr  Crom- 
arty. They're  no'  able  to  grasp 
the  proper  principles " 

"Lady  Cromarty  must  be 
told !  She  could  put  a  stop 
to  it " 

Something  in  Bisset's  look 
pulled  him  up  sharply. 

"  I'm  afraid  her  ladyship 
believes  it  herself,  sir.  Maybe 
you  have  heard  she  has  keepit 
Miss  Farmond  to  stay  on  with 
her." 

"I  have." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Bisset  very 
slowly  and  deliberately,  "I'm 
thinking — it's  just  to  wateh 
her." 

Ned  Cromarty  had  been 
smoking  a  pipe.  There  was  a 
crack  now  as  his  teeth  went 
through  the  mouthpiece.  He 
flung  the  pipe  into  the  fire, 
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jumped  up,  and  began  paoing 
the  room  without  a  word  or 
a  glanoe  at  the  other.  At  last 
he  stopped  as  abruptly  as  he 
had  started. 

"This  slander  has  got  to  be 
stopped  1 " 

And  then  he  paoed  en. 

"Just  what  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  sir.  It  was  likely  a 
wee  thing  of  over-anxiety  to 
stop  it  that  made  me  think  o' 
the  possibility  of  a  wild  man 
from  America,  which  was  per- 
haps a  bit  beyond  the  limits 
of  what  ye  might  call,  as  it 
were,  scientific  deduction." 

"  When  did  Lady  Cremarty 
begin  to  take  up  this  atti- 
tude?" 

"Well,  the  plain  truth  is, 
sir,  that  her  ladyship  has  been 
keeping  sae  much  to  herself 
that  it's  not  rightly  possible 
to  tell  what's  been  in  her  mind. 
But  it  was  the  efternoon  when 
Mr  Rattar  had  been  at  the 
house  that  she  sent  for  Miss 
Farmond,  and  tellt  her  then  she 
was  wanting  her  to  stop  on." 

"That  would  be  after  she 
knew  the  contents  of  the  will ! 
I  wonder  if  the  idea  had  en- 
tered her  head  before,  or  if  the 
will  alone  started  it?  Old 
Simon  would  never  start  such 
a  scandal  himself  about  his 
best  client.  He  knows  too 
well  which  side  his  bread  is 
buttered  for  that!  But  he 
might  have  talked  his  infernal 
jargon  about  the  motive,  and 
the  people  who  stood  to  gain 
by  the  death.  That  might 
have  been  enough  to  set  her 
suspicions  off." 
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"  Or  I  was  thinking  maybe, 
sir,  it  was  when  her  ladyship 
heard  of  the  engagement." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Ned,  stop- 
ping suddenly  again,  "that's 
possible.  When  did  she  hear  ?  " 

Bisset  shook  his  head. 

"That  beats  me  again,  sir. 
Her  own  maid  likely  has 
been  telling  her  things  the 
time  we've  not  been  seeing 
her." 

"Did  the  maid — or  did  you 
know  about  the  engagement  ?  " 

"Servants  are  uneducated 
creatures,"  said  Bisset  con- 
temptuously. "  And  women 
at  the  best  have  just  the  ae' 
thought — who's  gaun  to  be 
fool  enough  to  marry  next? 
They  were  always  gossiping 
about  Mr  Malcolm  and  Miss 
Cicely,  but  there  was  never 
what  I  should  call  a  data  to 
found  a  deduction  on — not  for 
a  sensible  person.  I  never  be- 
lieved it  myself,  but  it's  like 
enough  her  ladyship  may  have 
suspected  it  for  a  while 
back." 

"I  suppose  Lady  Cromarty 
has  been  nearly  distracted  ?  " 

"Very  near,  sir." 

"That's  her  only  excuse. 
But  the  story  is  such  obvious 
nonsense,  Bisset,  that  surely 
no  one  in  their  proper  senses 
really  believes  it?" 

The  philosopher  shook  a 
wise  head. 

"I  have  yet  to  learn,  Mr 
Cromarty,  what  folks  will  not 
believe." 

"  They've  got  to  stop  believ- 
ing this !  "  said  Ned  emphatic- 
ally. 
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XVII.   A  SUGGESTION. 


Next  morning  Simon  Rattar 
was  again  informed  that  Mr 
Cromarty  of  Stanesland  wished 
to  see  him,  and  again  the  an- 
nouncement seemed  to  be  un- 
welcome. He  was  silent  for 
several  seconds  before  answer- 
ing, and  when  he  allowed  Mr 
Cromarty  to  be  shown  in,  it 
was  with  an  air  which  sug- 
gested the  getting  over  a  dis- 
tasteful business  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"Well,  Mr  Cromarty?"  he 
grunted  brusquely. 

Mr  Cromarty  never  beat 
about  the  bush. 

"  I've  come  to  see  you  about 
this  scandalous  story  that's 
going  round." 

The  lawyer  glanced  at  the 
papers  he  had  been  busy  with, 
as  if  to  indicate  that  they  were 
of  more  importance  than  scan- 
dals. 

"  What  story  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  That  Sir  Malcolm  and  Miss 
Farmond  were  concerned  in 
Sir  Reginald's  murder." 

There  was  something  com- 
pelling in  Ned's  directness. 
Simon  pushed  aside  the  papers 
and  looked  at  him  fixedly. 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "They  say 
that,  do  they?" 

11  Haven't  you  heard  ?  " 

Simon's  grunt  was  non- 
committal. 

"Well,  anyway,  this  derned 
story  is  going  about,  and 
something's  got  to  be  done 
to  stop  it." 

"What  do  you  suggest?" 

"Are  you  still  working  the 
case  for  all  you  know 
how?" 


Simon  seemed  to  resent  this 
inquiry  a  little. 

"  I  am  the  Procurator-Fiscal. 
The  police  make  the  actual  in- 
quiries. They  have  done  every- 
thing they  could." 

"'They  have  done?'  Do 
you  mean  that  they  have 
stopped  looking  for  the  mur- 
derer?" 

"Certainly  not.  They  are 
still  inquiring;  not  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  much  further  use." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  sar- 
donic note  in  his  last  words 
that  deepened  Cromarty 's 
frown  and  kindled  his  eye. 

"You  mean  to  suggest  that 
any  conclusion  has  been 
reached?" 

"Nothing  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain," said  Simon. 

Again,  the  accent  on  the 
"absolutely"  seemed  to  rouse 
his  visitor's  ire. 

"You  believe  this  story,  do 
you?" 

"If  I  believed  it,  I  should 
order  an  arrest.  I  have  just 
told  you  nothing  is  absolutely 
certain." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Cromarty, 
"  I  don't  want  to  crab  Super- 
intendent Sutherland  or  his 
men,  but  you  want  to  get 
somebody  better  than  them 
on  to  this  job." 

Though  theProourator-Fisoal 
kept  his  feelings  well  in  hand, 
it  was  evident  that  this  sugges- 
tion struck  him  more  unfavour- 
ably than  anything  his  visitor 
had  said  yet.  He  even  seemed 
for  one  instant  to  be  a  little 
startled  by  its  audacity. 

"I  disagree,"  he  muttered. 
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"  Now  don't  you  take  offence, 
Mr  Rattar,"  said  Ned  with  a 
sadden  smile.  "  I'm  not  aiming 
this  at  you,  but,  hang  it !  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
Sutherland  is  no  great  shakes 
at  detection.  They  are  all 
just  country  bobbies.  What 
we  want  is  a  London  detec- 
tive." 

Simon  seemed  to  have  re- 
covered his  equanimity  during 
this  speech.  He  shook  his 
head  emphatically,  but  his 
voice  was  as  dispassionately 
brusque  as  ever. 

"London  detective?  Much 
overrated  people,  I  assure  you. 
No  use  in  a  case  of  this  kind." 

"The  very  kind  of  case  a 
real  copper-bottomed  expert 
would  be  some  use  in ! " 

"  You  are  thinking  of  detec- 
tives in  stories,  Mr  Cromarty. 
The  real  men  are  no  better 
than  Sutherland — not  a  bit. 
I  believe  in  Sutherland.  Better 
man  than  he  looks.  Very 
shrewd,  most  painstaking. 
Couldn't  have  a  better  man. 
Useless  expense  getting  a  man 
from  London. " 

"Don't  you  trouble  about 
the  expense,  Mr  Eattar.  That 
can  be  arranged  all  right.  I 
want  a  first  -  class  man  en- 
gaged." 

The  sudden  glance  which 
the  lawyer  shot  at  him  struck 
Ned  as  unusual  in  his  ex- 
perience of  Simon  Bat  tar.  He 
appeared  to  be  startled  again, 
and  yet  it  was  not  mere  annoy- 
ance that  seemed  to  show  for 
the  fraction  of  a  second  in 
his  eye.  And  then  the  next 
instant  the  man's  gaze  was 
as  cold  and  steady  as  ever. 
He  pursed  his  lips  and  oon- 
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sidered  his  answer  in  silence 
before  he  spoke. 

"You  are  a  member  of  the 
family,  Mr  Cromarty  —  the 
actual  head  of  it,  in  fact,  I 
believe." 

"Going  by  pedigrees,  I  be- 
lieve I  am ;  but  being  a  member 
is  reason  enough  for  my  want- 
ing to  get  daylight  through 
this  business — and  seeing  some- 
body swing  for  it !  " 

"What  if  you  made  things 
worse?*' 

"Worse!  How  could  they 
be?" 

"Mr  Cromarty,  I  am  the 
Procurator-Fiscal  in  charge  of 
this  case.  But  I  am  also 
lawyer  and  factor  to  the 
Cromarty  family,  and  my 
father  was  before  me.  If 
there  was  evidence  enough — 
clear  and  proper  evidence — to 
convict  any  person  ef  this 
crime,  it  would  be  my  duty  as 
Procurator -Fiscal  to  convict 
them.  But  there  is  no  definite 
evidence,  as  you  know  yourself. 
All  we  can  do,  if  we  push 
this  matter  too  far,  is  to 
make  a  family  scandal  public. 
Are  you,  as  the  head  of  the 
Cromarty  family,  and  I  as 
their  factor,  to  do  this?" 

It  was  difficult  to  judge  with 
what  feelings  Ned  Cromarty 
heard  this  deliberate  statement 
and  appeal.  His  mouth  was 
as  hard  as  the  lawyer's  and 
his  eye  revealed  nothing. 

"  Then  you  propose  to  hush 
the  thing  up  ?  " 

"I  said  nothing  about  hush- 
ing up.  I  propose  to  wait 
till  I  get  some  evidence,  Mr 
Cromarty.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult perhaps  for  a  layman  to 
realise  what  evidence  means, 
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but  I  can  tell  you — and  any 
lawyer  or  any  detective  would 
tell  you  —  we  have  nothing 
that  oan  be  called  evidence 

yet." 

"And  you  won't  get  any  till 
you  oall  in  somebody  a  out 
above  Sutherland." 

"The   soent   is  too  oold  by 

this  time " 

"Who  let  it  oool?"  inter- 
ruptedf  Ned. 

For  a  moment  the  lawyer's 
eyes  looked  unpleasant. 

"Every  effort  was  made  to 
find  a  olue  —  by  yourself  as 
well  as  by  the  police.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  Mr  Cromarty, 
that  our  efforts  have  not  been 
as  fruitless  as  you  seem  to 
think." 

"What  have  we  discovered?" 
"  In  the  first  place,  that  there 
was  no  robbery  committed  and 
no  sign  of  anybody  having 
entered  the  house  from  the 
outside." 

Ned  shook  his  head. 
"  That's  a  lot  too  strong.    I 
believe  the  man  did  come  in  by 
the  window." 

"You  admit  there  is  no 
proof?" 

"Sure,"  said  Ned  candidly. 
"I  quite  admit  there  is  no 
proof  of  anything — yet." 

"No  robbery,  no  evidence  of 
any  one  having  come  in  by  the 

window " 

"No  proof,"  corrected  Ned. 
"  I  maintain  that  the  window 
being  unsnibbed  and  that  mud 
on  the  floor,  and  the  table 
near  the  window  being  upset, 
is  evidence  —  but  not  proof 
positive." 

Simon's  patience  had  by  this 
time  become  exemplary.  His 
only  wish  seemed  to  be  to  con- 


vince by  irresistible  argument 
this  obstinate  objector. 

"Well,  let  us  leave  it  at 
that.  Suppose  there  be  a 
possibility  that  entry  was 
actually  made  by  the  window. 
It  is  a  bare  possibility  against 
the  obvious  and  easy  entrance 
by  the  door — near  which,  re- 
member, the  body  was  found. 
Then,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
there  was  no  robbery,  and  not 
a  traoe  has  been  found  of  any- 
body outside  that  house  with 
a  motive  for  the  crime." 

"Except  me." 

"Unless  you  care  to  except 
yourself.  But  neither  you  nor 
the  police  have  found  any 
bad  characters  in  the  place." 

"That's  true  enough,"  Ned 
admitted  reluctantly. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  within  the  house  two 
people  with  a  very  strong 
motive  for  committing  the 
orime." 

"I  deny  that!"  cried  Ned 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  fero- 
city in  his  eye  that  seemed  to 
disconcert  the  lawyer. 

"  Deny  it  ?  You  oan  scarcely 
deny  that  two  young  people, 
in  love  with  one  another  and 
secretly  engaged,  with  no 
money,  and  no  chance  of 
getting  married,  stood  to  gain 
everything  they  wanted  by  a 
death  that  gave  them  freedom 
to  marry,  a  baronetcy,  £1000 
a  year,  and  £2000  in  cash 
besides?" 

"Damn  it,  Mr  Rattar,  is  the 
fact  that  a  farmer  benefits  by 
a  shower  any  evidence  that  he 
has  turned  on  the  rain  ?  " 

"I  have  repeatedly  said,  Mr 
Cromarty,  that  there  is  no 
definite  evidence  to  convict 
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anybody,  But  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  making 
an  end  of  Sir  Reginald  Crom- 
arty,  to  anybody  inside  that 
house  whom  he  would  never 
suspect  till  they  struck  the 
blow.  All  the  necessary  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled  by  this 
view  of  the  case,  whereas  every 
other  view — every  other  view, 
mind  you,  Mr  Cromarty — is 
confronted  with  these  difficul- 
ties :  no  robbery,  no  definite 
evidence  of  entry,  no  explana- 
tion of  Sir  Reginald's  extra- 
ordinary silence  when  the  man 
appeared,  no  bad  characters  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  above 
all,  no  motive." 

At  the  end  of  this  speech 
Simon  shut  his  mouth  tight  and 
leaned  back  in  his  chair.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  though 
Ned  Cromarty  was  impressed 
by  the  lawyer's  view  of  the 
case.  But,  when  he  replied, 
his  voice,  though  deliberate, 
had  a  fighting  ring  in  it, 
and  his  single  eye  a  fighting 
light. 

"Then  you  propose  to  leave 
this  yoang  couple  under  the 
most  damnable  cloud  of  sus- 
picion that  a  man  and  a  woman 
could  lie  under — simply  leave 
'em  there,  and  let  that  be  the 
end  of  it?" 

Simon  seemed  to  be  divided 
between  distaste  for  this  way 
of  putting  the  case,  and  anxiety 
still  to  convince  his  visitor. 

"I  propose  to  avoid  the  pain- 
ful family  scandal  which  fur- 
ther disclosures  and  more  pub- 
licity would  almost  certainly 
bring  about,  BO  long  as  I  am 


justified  as  Procurator-Fiscal  in 
taking  this  course;  and  until 
I  get  more  evidence,  I  am  not 
only  justified  but  forced  to 
take  this  course." 

Ned  suddenly  jumped  to  his 
feet. 

"I'm  no  lawyer,"  said  he, 
"but  to  me  you  seem  to  be 
arguing  in  the  damnedest  circle 
I  ever  met.  You  won't  do 
anything  because  you  can't  get 
more  evidence.  And  you  won't 
look  for  more  evidence  because 
you  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing." 

There  was  more  than  a  hint 
of  temper  in  Simon's  eye,  and 
his  answer  was  rapped  out 
sharply. 

"  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  eanse  a  family  scandal.  I 
haven't  said  all  I  could  say 
about  Sir  Malcolm  if  I  were 
pressed." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I've  told  you.  Suspicion  is 
not  evidence,  but  if  I  do  get 
evidence,  those  who  will  suffer 
by  it  had  better  beware  1 " 

Ned  turned  at  the  door  and 
surveyed  him  with  a  cool  and 
caustic  eye. 

"That's  talk,"  he  said,  "  and 
something  has  got  to  be 
done." 

He  was  gone,  and  Simon 
Rattar  was  left  frowning  at 
the  closed  door  behind  him. 
The  frown  remained,  but  be- 
came now  rather  thoughtful 
than  indignant.  Then  he 
sprang  up  and  began  to  pace 
the  floor,  deliberately  at  first, 
and  then  more  rapidly  and 
with  increasing  agitation. 
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xviii.  £1200. 


Ned  Cromarty  had  returned 
home  and  was  going  upstairs, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  ery — 

"Ned!" 

The  anoient  stone  stair, 
spiralling  up  round  the  time- 
worn  pillar  that  seemed  to 
have  no  beginning  or  end,  gave 
at  intervals  on  to  doors  whieh 
looked  like  apertures  in  a  oliff. 
Through  one  of  these  he  turaed, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  brief  pas- 
sage oame  to  his  sister's  sitting- 
room.  In  that  medieval  set- 
ting of  ponderous  stone,  it 
looked  almost  fantastic  in  its 
daintiness.  It  was  a  small 
room  of  many  cushions  and 
many  colours,  its  floor  covered 
with  the  softest  rugs  and  its 
walls  with  innumerable  photo- 
graphs, largely  of  country 
houses  where  Miss  Cromarty 
had  visited. 

Evidently  she  was  a  lady 
accustomed  to  a  comfortable 
life  in  her  roving  days,  and  her 
sitting-room  seemed  to  indicate 
very  distinctly  that  she  pro- 
posed to  live  up  to  this  high 
standard  permanently. 

"  Oh,  Neddy  dear,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  something," 
she  began  in  her  brisk  way 
and  with  her  brightest  smile. 

Her  brother,  though  of  a 
simple  nature,  was  by  this  time 
aware  that  when  he  was  termed 
"Neddy  dear"  the  conversa- 
tion was  apt  to  turn  on  Miss 
Cromarty's  requirements. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "how  much 
is  the  eheque  to  be  this  time  ?  " 

"How  clever  you're  get- 
ting!" she  laughed.  "But  it 
isn't  a  cheque  I  want  this 


time.  It's  only  a  motor- 
car." 

He  looked  at  her  doubtfully 
for  a  moment. 

"Pulling  my  leg,  or  a  real 
car?" 

"Real  oar,  of  course  —  nice 
one,  too ! " 

"But,  my  dear  girl,  we've 
just  put  down  our  oar.  You 
agreed  it  was  necessary." 

"  I  agreed  then ;  but  it  isn't 
necessary  now." 

"  Have  you  oome  into  a  for- 
tune? I  haven't!" 

"You've  oome  into  £1200." 

Again  he  looked  at  her, 
and  this  time  his  expression 
changed. 

"That's  enly  a  debt  wiped 
out." 

"  Well,  and  your  great  argu- 
ment for  economy  was  that 
yon  had  to  pay  back  that 
debt.  Now  you  haven't.  See, 
Neddy  dear?" 

Her  brother  began  to  shake 
his  head,  and  her  smile  became 
a  little  less  bright. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  my 
affairs  into  a  tangle  again 
just  yet." 

"But  they  weren't  in  a  bad 
tangle.  Cancelling  that  debt 
makes  us  absolutely  all  right 
again.  It's  absurd  for  people 
like  us  not  to  have  a  oar. 
Look  at  the  distances  from 
our  neighbours !  One  can't 
ge  anywhere.  I'll  undertake 
to  keep  down  the  household 
expenses  if  you  get  the  oar." 

Her  brother  frowned  out  of 
the  window. 

"No,"  he  said,  "it's  too  soon 
to  get  a  ear  again." 
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"But  you  told  me  you  had 
get  part  of  that  £1200  in  hand, 
and  hoped  to  make  up  the  rest 
very  soon.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  money 
now  ?  " 

He  glanced  at  her  over  his 
shoulder  for  an  instant,  and 
then  his  mouth  assumed  a 
grim  and  obstinate  look  she 
knew  too  well. 

"I  may  need  the  money,'* 
he  said  briefly.  "And  I'm 
not  muoh  in  the  mood  at 
this  moment  for  buying 
things." 

Behind  his  baok  Lilian  made 
a  little  grimace.  Then,  in  a 
tone  of  sisterly  expostulation, 
she  said — 

"  You  are  worrying  too  muoh 
over  this  affair,  Ned.  You've 
done  all  you  can " 

He  interrupted  her  brusque- 
ly— 

"And  it's  dashed  little! 
What  have  I  actually  done? 
Nothing!  One  needs  a  better 
man  than  me." 

"Well,  there's  your  friend 
Silent  Simon,  and  all  the 
police " 

"A  fat  lot  of  good  they 
are !  "  said  Ned. 

His  sister  looked  a  little  sur- 
prised at  his  unusual  shortness 
of  temper.  To  her  he  was  very 
rarely  like  this. 

"You  need  a  good  day's 
shooting  to  take  your  mind 
off  it  for  a  little,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

He  turned  upon  her  hotly. 

"Do  you  know  the  story 
that's  going  about,  Lilian  ?  " 

"Sir  Malcolm  and  the 
Farmond  girl?  Oh,  rather," 
she  nodded. 


"Is  that  how  it  strikes 
you?" 

Lilian  Cromarty  jumped. 
There  was  something  very 
formidable  in  her  brother's 
voice. 

"  My  dear  Ned,  don't  frighten 
me!  Eat  me  if  you  like,  but 
eat  me  quietly.  I  didn't  say  I 
believed  the  story." 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  said  in  the 
same  grim  tone;  "but  do  you 
mean  to  say  it  doesn't  strike 
you  as  the  damnedest  slander 
ever  spread?" 

"Between  myself  I  hadn't 
called  it  the  '  damnedest '  any- 
thing. But  how  do  I  know 
whether  it's  a  slander?" 

"  You  actually  think  it  might 
conceivably  be  true  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  well- 
gowned  shoulders. 

"I  never  could  stand  Mal- 
colm Cromarty  —  a  conceited 
little  jackanapes.  He  hasn't 
a  penny,  and  he  was  head 
over  ears  in  debt." 

It  was  his  turn  to  start. 

"Was  he?" 

"Oh,  rather!  Didn't  you 
know?  Owed  money  every- 
where." 

"But  such  a  crime  as 
that!" 

"  A  man  with  ties  and  hair 
like  his  is  capable  of  any- 
thing. You  know  quite  well 
yourself  he  is  a  rotter." 

"Anyhow,  you  can't  believe 
Cicely  Farmond  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  ?  " 

Again  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"My  dear  Ned,  I'm  not  a 
detective.  A  pretty  face  is  no 
proof  a  woman  is  a  saint.  I 
told  you  before  that  there  was 
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generally    something     in 
blood  in  those  oases." 

As  he  stared  at  her,  it 
seemed  as  though  her  words 
had  indeed  rushed  baok  to 
his  memory  and  that  they 
hit  him  hard. 

"  People  don't  say  that,  do 
they?"  he  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 


"Really,  Ned,  I  don't  know 
everything  people  say;  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  over- 
look  much  in  such  a  case." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  in 
silence. 

"She  —  I  mean,  they've  both 
got  to  be  cleared  !  "  he 
said,  and  strode  out  of  the 
room. 


XIX.  THE   EMPTY   COMPARTMENT. 


It  was  on  this  same  evening 
that  Superintendent  Suther- 
land was  almost  rewarded  for 
his  vigilance  by  having  some- 
thing distinctly  suspicious  to 
report,  As  it  happened,  it 
proved  a  disappointing  in- 
cident, but  it  gave  the  Super- 
intendent something  to  think 
about. 

He  was  going  a  few  stations 
down  the  line  to  investigate  a 
rumour  of  a  suspicious  person 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood. 
It  was  a  vague  and  improb- 
able rumour,  and  the  Super- 
intendent was  setting  out 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  to  demonstrate  his  vigil- 
ance and  almost  abnormal 
sense  of  duty.  Darkness  had 
already  fallen  for  an  hour  or 
two  when  he  strode  with 
dignified  gait  down  the  plat- 
form, exchanging  a  greeting 
with  an  acquaintance  or  two, 
till  he  came  to  the  front  car- 
riage of  the  train.  He  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  rear 
compartment,  saw  that  it  was 
empty,  and  was  just  going  to 
enter  when,  glancing  over  his 
shoulder,  he  perceived  his  own 
cousin,  Mr  MaoAlister,  upon 
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the  platform.  Closing  the 
door,  he  stepped  down  again 
and  greeted  him. 

Mr  MaoAlister  hailed  him 
with  even  more  than  usual 
friendliness,  and  after  a  few 
polite  preliminaries,  drew  him 
insidiously  towards  the  far 
side  of  the  platform.  An 
intelligent,  inveterate,  and 
persevering  curiosity  was  Mr 
MaoAlister's  dominating  char- 
acteristic, and  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  his  distinguished 
kinsman  out  of  earshot  of  the 
herd,  he  inquired  in  a  hushed 
voice — 

"And  what's  doing  aboot 
the  murder  noo,  George  ?  " 

The  Superintendent  pursed 
his  lips  and  shook  his  head. 

"Aye,  man,  yon's  a  proper 
puzzle,"  said  he. 

"But  you'll  have  gotten  a 
guid  idea  whae's  din  it  by 
noo,  George?"  said  Mr  Mac- 
Alister  persuasively. 

"  Weel,"  admitted  the  Super- 
intendent, "  we  maybe  have  our 
notions,  but  there's  no  evidence 
yet,  Bobbie;  that's  the  fair 
truth.  As  the  Fiscal  says, 
there's  no  evidence." 

"  I'd  like  fine  to  hae  a  crack 
o 
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wi'  you  aboot  it,  George," 
sighed  Mr  MaoAlister.  "I 
may  tell  you  I've  notions  of 
ma  own  —  no  bad  notions 
either." 

"Well,"  said  the  Super- 
intendent, moving  off,  "  I'd 
have  enjoyed  a  oraok  myself 
if  it  wasna  that  I've  got  to 
be  off  by  this  train." 

"Man!"  eried  his  kinsman, 
"  I'm  for  off  by  her  mysel' ! 
Come  on,  we'll  hae  our  oraok 
yet." 

The  tickets  had  already  been 
taken,  and  the  doors  were 
closed  as  the  two  reorossed 
the  platform. 

"This  carriage  is  empty," 
said  the  Superintendent,  and 
threw  open  the  door  of  the 
same  oompartment  he  had 
almost  entered  before. 

But  it  was  not  empty  now. 
In  one  of  the  farther  corners 
sat  a  man  wrapped  in  a  dark- 
coloured  ulster.  A  black  felt 
hat  was  drawn  down  over  his 
eyes,  and  his  muffled  face  was 
resting  on  his  hand.  So  much 
the  Superintendent  saw  in  the 
brief  moment  during  which  he 
stood  at  the  open  door,  and  it 
struck  him  at  once  that  the 
man  must  be  suffering  from 
toothache.  And  then  his 
cousin  caught  him  by  the 
arm  and  drew  him  back. 

"Here,  man,  the  carriage 
next  door  is  empty ! "  cried 
he,  and  the  Superintendent 
closed  the  door  and  followed 
him. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
minute  later  when  the  whistle 
blew  and  they  were  off,  and 
Mr  MaoAliater  took  out  his 
pipe  and  prepared  himself  to 
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receive  official  confidences. 
But  the  miles  went  by,  and 
though  he  plied  his  questions 
incessantly  and  skilfully,  no 
confidences  were  forthcoming. 
The  Superintendent,  in  fact, 
had  something  else  to  think 
about.  All  at  once  he  asked 
abruptly — 

"  Bobbie,  did  ye  see  yen  man 
next  door  sitting  with  his  face 
in  his  hands  ?  " 

"Aye,"  said  Mr  MaoAlister, 
"I  noticed  the  man." 

"  Did  ye  ken  who  he  was  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr  MaoAlister, 
"I  did  not." 

"Had  ye  seen  him  on  the 
platform  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mr  MaoAlister, 
"I  had  not." 

"I  didna  see  him  myself," 
said  the  Superintendent  mus- 
ingly. "  It  seems  funny-like, 
a  man  dressed  like  yon,  and 
with  his  face  wrapped  up, 
too — and  a  man,  f orbye,  that's 
a  stranger  to  us  both,  coming 
along  the  platform  and  getting 
into  that  carriage,  and  me  not 
noticing  him.  I'm  not  used 
not  to  notice  people,  Robbie." 

"  It's  your  business,  George," 
said  Mr  MacAlister ;  and  then, 
as  he  gazed  at  his  cousin's 
thoughtful  face,  his  own  grew 
suddenly  animated. 

"You're  not  thinking  he's 
to  dae  wi'  the  murder,  are 
you  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  I'm  not  sure  what  to  think 
till  I've  had  another  look  into 
yon  carriage,"  said  the  Super- 
intendent cautiously. 

"  We're  slowing  doon  the 
noo  I "  cried  Mr  MaoAlister. 
"God,  George,  I'll  come  and 
hae  a  look  wi'  you ! " 
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The  train  was  hardly  along 
the  platform  before  the  Super- 
intendent was  out,  with  Mr 
MaoAlister  after  him,  and  the 
door  of  the  next  compartment 
was  open  almost  as  soon  as  the 
train  was  at  rest.  Never  had 
the  Superintendent  been  more 
vigilant,  and  never  had  his 
honest  face  looked  blanker. 

"God!  It's  empty  1"  he 
murmured. 

"  God  save  us ! "  murmured 
Mr  MaoAlister,  and  then  he 
was  visited  by  an  inspiration 
which  struck  his  relative  after- 
wards as  one  of  the  unhappiest 
he  had  ever  suffered  from. 
"  This  oanna  be  the  rioht 
carriage!"  he  cried.  "Come 
on,  Geordie,  let's  hae  a  look 
in  the  ithers  !  " 

By  the  time  they  had  looked 
into  all  the  compartments  of 
the  carriage,  the  guard  was 
waving  his  flag,  and  the  twe 
men  climbed  hurriedly  in 
again.  The  brooding  silence 
of  the  Superintendent  infected 
even  Mr  MaoAlister,  and 
neither  spoke  for  several 
minutes.  Then  the  Superin- 
tendent said  bitterly — 

"  It  was  you  hurrying  me 
off  to  look  in  thae  other  car- 
riages, Bobbie  ! " 

"What  was?"  inquired  Mr 
MaoAlister  a  little  nervously. 

"I  ought  to  have  stopped 
and  looked  under  the  seats  ! " 

Mr  MaoAlister  shook  his 
head  and  declared  firmly — 

"There  was  naething  under 
the  seats.  I  could  see  that 
fine.  And,  onyhow,  we  can 
hae  a  look  at  the  next 
stop." 

"As  if  he'll  be  waiting  for 


us,  now  he  kens  we're  look- 
ing for  him  ! " 

"  But  there  was  naething 
there ! "  persisted  Mr  Mao- 
Alister. 

"  Then  what's  come  over 
the  man  ?  Here  were  we 
sitting  next  the  platform. 
He  can't  have  got  out  afore 
we  started,  or  we'd  have  seen 
him.  Folks  don't  disappear 
into  the  air !  I'll  try  under 
the  seats,  though  I  doubt  the 
man  will  have  been  up  and 
out  while  we  were  wasting 
our  time  in  yon  other  car- 
riages." 

At  the  next  station  they 
searched  that  mysterious  com- 
partment earnestly  and  thor- 
oughly, but  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  the  muffled  stranger, 
under  the  seats  or  anywhere 
else.  Again  the  Superintend- 
ent was  silent  for  a  space,  and 
then  he  said  confidentially — 

"I'm  just  wondering  if  it's 
worth  while  reporting  the 
thing,  Robbie.  The  Fiscal 
might  have  a  kin'  of  un- 
pleasant way  of  looking  at 
it.  Besides,  there's  really 
naething  to  report.  Anyhow, 
I'll  think  it  over.  And  that 
being  the  case,  the  less  said 
the  better.  I  ean  tell  ye  all 
that's  known  about  the  ease, 
Robbie,  knowing  that  you'll 
be  discreet." 

"  Oh,  you  can  trust  me,"  said 
Mr  MaoAlister  earnestly ;  "  I'll 
no'  breathe  a  word  o'  yon  man. 
Weel,  now,  you  were  say- 
ing you'd  tell  me  the  haill 
story." 

By  this  judicious  arrange- 
ment Mr  MaoAlister  got  his 
money's  worth  of  sensational 
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disclosures,   and   the   Superin-  oided  that  he  was  demonstrat- 

tendent   was    able  to   use    his  ing   his   vigilance   quite    suffi- 

disoretion   and   think    the    in-  oiently     without     mentioning 

oident  over.     He  thought  over  the    trifling    mystery    of    the 

it  very  hard,   and  finally  de-  empty  compartment. 


XX.  THE  SPORTING  VISITOR. 


In  summer  and  autumn 
visitors  were  not  uncommon 
in  this  remote  countryside; 
mostly  shooting  er  fishing 
people  who  rented  the  country 
houses,  raised  the  local  prices, 
and  were  described  by  the 
tradesmen  as  benefiting  the 
county  greatly.  But  in  late 
autumn  and  winter  this  fer- 
tilising stream  ceased  to  flow, 
and  when  the  trains  from  the 
south  crawled  in,  the  porters 
and  the  boots  from  the  hotels 
resigned  themselves  to  wel- 
coming a  merely  commercial 
form  of  traveller. 

It  was  therefore  with  con- 
siderable pleasure  and  surprise 
that  they  observed  one  after- 
noon an  unmistakably  sporting 
gentleman  descend  from  a  first- 
class  compartment  and  survey 
them  with  a  condescending 
yet  affable  eye. 

"  Which  is  the  best  of  these 
hotels  ?  "  he  demanded  with  an 
amiable  smile,  as  he  surveyed 
through  a  single  eyeglass  the 
names  on  the  caps  of  the  vari- 
ous boots. 

His  engaging  air  disarmed 
the  inquiry  of  embarrassment, 
and  even  when  he  finally 
selected  the  King's  Arms 
Hotel,  the  other  boots  merely 
felt  regret  that  they  had  not 
secured  so  promising  a  client. 
His  luggage  confirmed  the  first 


favourable  impression.  It  in- 
cluded a  gun-case,  a  bag  of 
golf  clubs,  and  one  or  two 
handsome  leather  articles. 
Evidently  he  meant  to  make 
more  than  a  passing  visit,  and 
as  he  strolled  down  the  plat- 
form, his  leisurely  nonchalant 
air  and  something  even  in  the 
way  in  which  he  smoked  his 
cigarette  in  its  amber  holder, 
suggested  a  gentleman  who 
having  arrived  here  was  in  no 
hurry  to  move  on.  On  a  lug- 
gage label  the  approving  boots 
noted  the  name  of  "  F.  T.  Car- 
rington." 

When  he  arrived  at  the 
King's  Arms,  Mr  Carrington 
continued  to  produce  favour- 
able impressions.  He  was  a 
young  man,  apparently  a  little 
over  thirty,  above  middle 
height,  with  a  round,  ingen- 
uous, very  agreeable  face, 
smooth  fair  hair,  a  little 
neatly  trimmed  moustache, 
and  a  monocle  that  lent  just 
the  necessary  touch  of  distinc- 
tion to  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  too  good-hmmoured 
physiognomy.  His  tweed  suit 
was  fashionably  out  and  of  a 
distinctly  sportive  pattern,  and 
he  wore  a  pair  of  light  spats. 
In  short,  there  could  be  no  mis- 
taking him  for  anything  but 
a  gentleman  of  position  and 
leisure,  with  strong  sporting 
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proclivities,  and  his  manner 
amply  confirmed  this.  It  was 
in  fact  almost  indolent  in  its 
leisurely  ease. 

Miss  Peterkin,  the  capable 
manageress  of  the  King's  Arms, 
was  at  first  disposed  to  think 
Mr  Carrington  a  trifle  too 
superior,  and,  as  she  termed  it, 
"la-de-da,"  but  a  very  few 
minutes  conversation  with  the 
gentleman  completely  reas- 
sured her.  He  was  so  polite 
and  so  good-humoured  and  so 
ready  to  be  pleased  with  every- 
thing he  saw  and  anything 
she  suggested,  that  they  be- 
came firm  friends  within  ten 
minutes  of  his  arrival,  and 
after  Mr  Carrington  had  dis- 
posed of  his  luggage  in  the 
bedroom  and  private  sitting- 
room  which  he  engaged,  and 
partaken  of  a  little  dinner,  she 
found  herself  welcoming  him 
into  her  own  sitting  -  room, 
where  a  few  choice  spirits 
nightly  congregated. 

It  is  true  that  these  spirits, 
though  choice,  were  hardly  of 
what  she  called  Mr  Carring- 
ton's  "class,"  but  then  in  all 
her  experience  she  had  never 
met  a  gentleman  of  such 
fashion  and  such  a  superior 
air,  who  adapted  himself  so 
charmingly  to  any  society.  In 
fact,  "  charming  "  was  the  very 
adjective  for  him,  she  decided. 

About  his  own  business  he 
was  perfectly  frank.  He  had 
heard  ©f  the  sporting  possi- 
bilities of  the  county,  and  had 
come  to  look  out  for  a  bit  of 
fishing  or  shooting — preferably 
fishing,  for  it  seemed  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  angler.  Of 
course  it  was  too  late  in  the 
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season  for  any  fishing  this 
year,  but  he  was  looking  ahead, 
as  he  preferred  to  see  things 
for  himself  instead  of  trusting 
to  an  agent's  description.  He 
had  brought  his  gun  just  on 
the  chance  of  getting  a  day 
somewhere,  and  his  clubs  in 
case  there  happened  to  be  a 
golf  links.  In  short,  he  seemed 
evidently  to  be  a  young  man 
of  means  who  lived  for  sport ; 
and  what  other  question  could 
one  ask  about  such  a  satisfac- 
tory type  of  visitor?  Abso- 
lutely none,  in  Miss  Peterkin's 
opinion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
found  very  early  in  the  even- 
ing, and  continued  to  find 
thereafter,  that  the  most  en- 
gaging feature  of  Mr  Carring- 
ton's  character  was  the  interest 
he  took  in  other  people's  busi- 
ness, so  that  the  conversation 
very  quickly  strayed  away 
from  his  own  concerns  —  and 
remained  away.  It  was  not 
that  he  showed  any  undue 
curiosity;  far  from  it.  He 
was  simply  so  sympathetic 
and  such  a  good  listener,  and 
put  questions  that  showed  he 
was  following  everything  you 
said  to  him  in  a  way  that 
really  very  few  people  did. 
And,  moreover,  in  spite  of  his 
engaging  frankness,  there  was 
an  indefinable  air  of  discretion 
about  him  that  made  one  feel 
safe  to  tell  him  practically 
everything.  She  herself  told 
him  the  sad  story  sf  her 
brother  in  Australia  (a  tale 
which  as  a  rule  she  told  only 
to  her  special  intimates)  before 
he  had  been  in  her  room  half 
an  hour. 
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But  with  the  arrival  of 
three  or  four  choice  spirits, 
the  conversation  became  more 
general,  and  it  was  naturally 
net  long  before  it  turned  on 
the  greatest  local  sensation 
and  mystery  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man  —  the  Cromarty 
murder.  Mr  Carrington's  sur- 
prise was  extreme  when  he 
realised  that  he  was  actually 
in  the  county  where  the 
tragedy  had  occurred — within 
a  very  few  miles  of  the  actual 
spot,  in  fact.  Of  course  he 
had  read  about  it  in  the 
papers,  but  only  cursorily,  it 
seemed,  and  he  had  no  idea 
he  was  coming  into  the  identi- 
cal district  that  had  acquired 
such  a  sinister  notoriety. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed 
more  than  once  when  he  had 
made  this  discovery.  "  I  say, 
how  interesting!" 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Peterkin 
with  becoming  pride,  "we 
are  getting  quite  famous,  I 
can  assure  you,  Mr  Carriag- 
ton." 

"Bather  so!"  cried  he. 
"  I've  read  quite  a  lot  about 
this  Carnegie  case — — " 

"  Cromarty,"  corrected  one 
of  the  spirits. 

"Cromarty,  of  course,  I 
mean !  I'm  rather  an  ass 
at  names,  I'm  afraid."  The 
young  man  smiled  brightly, 
and  all  the  spirits  sympa- 
thised. "Oh  yes,  I've  seen 
it  reported  in  the  papers. 
And  now,  to  think  here  I 
am  in  the  middle  of  it,  by 
George  !  How  awfully  inter- 
esting !  I  say,  Miss  Peterkin, 
what  about  these  gentlemen 
having  another  wee  droppie 


with  me,  all  round,  just  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  ?  " 

With  such  an  appreciative 
and  hospitable  audience,  Miss 
Peterkin  and  the  ohoiee  spirits 
spent  a  long  and  delightful 
evening  in  retailing  every 
known  circumstance  of  the 
drama,  and  several  that  were 
certainly  unknown  to  the 
authorities.  He  was  vastly 
interested,  theugh  naturally 
very  shocked,  to  hear  who 
was  commonly  suspected  of 
the  crime. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  his 
own  heir  —  and  a  young  girl 

like  that ?  By  Jove,  I  say, 

how  dreadful ! "  he  exclaimed  ; 
and  in  fact  he  would  hardly 
believe  such  a  thing  conceiv- 
able until  all  the  choice  spirits 
in  turn  had  assured  him  that 
there  was  practically  no  doubt 
about  it. 

The  energetic  part  played 
by  Mr  Simon  Rattar  in  un- 
ravelling the  dark  skein,  er 
at  least  in  trying  to,  was 
naturally  described  at  some 
length,  and  Mr  Carrington 
showed  his  usual  sympathetic 
and,  one  might  almost  say, 
entranced  appreciation  of  the 
many  facts  told  him  concern- 
ing that  local  celebrity. 

Finally  Miss  Peterkin  in- 
sisted on  getting  out  the  back 
numbers  of  the  local  paper 
giving  the  full  details  of  the 
case,  and  with  many  thanks 
he  took  these  off  to  read 
before  he  went  to  bed. 

"  But  mind  you  don't  give 
yourself  the  creeps  and  keep 
yourself  from  going  to  sleep, 
Mr  Carrington!"  she  warned 
him  with  her  last  words. 
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"By  Jove,  that's  an  awful 
thought ! "  he  exclaimed,  and 
then  his  eyes  twinkled.  "  Send 
me  up  another  whisky-and- 
soda  to  cure  the  creeps ! " 
said  he. 

Miss  Peterkin  thought  he 
was  quite  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est,  and  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable,  gentlemen 
she  had  met  for  a  very  long 
time. 

Next  morning  he  assured 
her  he  had  kept  the  creeps 
at  bay  sufficiently  to  enjoy 
an  excellent  night's  sleep  in 
a  bed  that  did  the  manage- 
ment credit.  In  fact,  he  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  reading 
the  mystery,  and  had  even 
begun  to  feel  some  curiosity 
to  see  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
He  proposed  to  have  a  few 
walks  and  drives  through  the 
neighbouring  country,  he  said, 
looking  at  its  streams  and 
lochs  with  an  eye  to  sporting 


possibilities;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  be  able  to  re- 
cognise Keldale  House  if  he 
chanced  to  pass  near  it, 

Miss  Peterkin  told  him  which 
road  led  to  Keldale  and  how 
the  house  might  be  recognised, 
and  suggested  that  he  should 
walk  out  that  way  this  very 
morning.  He  seemed  a  little 
doubtful,  spoke  of  his  move- 
ments as  things  that  depended 
very  much  on  the  whim  of  the 
moment,  just  as  such  an  easy- 
going young  man  would  be 
apt  to  do,  and  rather  indi- 
cated that  a  shorter  walk 
would  suit  him  better  that 
morning. 

And  then  a  few  minutes 
later  she  saw  him  saunter 
past  her  window,  wearing  a 
light-grey  felt  hat  at  a  grace- 
ful angle,  and  apparently  tak- 
ing a  sympathetic  interest  in  a 
small  boy  trying  to  mount  a 
bicycle. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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TWO     SEPOYS. 


I. 


PRATAPRAO. 


BY  C.   A.   KINCAID,   C.V.O. 


"ARE  there  any  Maratha  sol- 
diers here  ?  "  I  asked  a  gaunt 
Eurasian  nurse  who  met  me  at 
the  door.  She  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  said,  in  her 
curious  country  accent:  "Yes, 
there  is  one  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room.  But  he  is  a 
grumpy  creature ;  I  should  not 
talk  to  him.  There  are  some 
very  nice  up-country  men  here 
who  would  love  to  have  a  talk." 

I  was  standing  in  the  main 
room  of  the  small  hospital  at 

B ,  near  Poona.     A  double 

row  of  beds  faced  me;  each 
contained  a  wounded  Indian 
soldier.  Overhead  were  large 
white  punkas,  but  they  were 
not  in  use  as  it  was  the  cold 
weather.  From  the  beds  look- 
ed out  grave  whiskered  faces 
of  Sikhs,  round  flat  faces  of 
Gurkhas,  laughing  roguish 
faces  of  Mussulman  sepoys. 
They  all  looked  at  me  with 
welcome  in  their  eyes.  But 
my  business  was  not  with 
them.  They  spoke  Hindustani, 
and  I  spoke  only  Marathi.  I 
went  by  their  beds  with  a 
courteous  salaam,  and  passed 
on  to  the  far  end  of  the  room 
where  lay  the  "grumpy  crea- 
ture." He  was  a  heavily-built 
Maratha,  and  he  lay  gloomy  and 
disgruntled,  almost  hidden  by 
the  bedclothes.  As  I  came  near 


his  face  grew  more  forbidding 
than  ever.  Still  I  walked  on 
until  I  stood  close  to  his  head. 

"Apan  kase  ahat  ?  (How 
are  you  ?) "  I  said  to  him  in 
Marathi.  The  effect  was 
magieal.  At  once  the  scowl 
left  his  face  and  a  broad  grin 
took  its  place.  "The  Sahib 
speaks  Marathi?  Sit  down, 
Sahib,  and  talk  to  me.  All 
the  English  who  come  speak 
to  me  in  broken  Hindustani. 
And  I  hate  the  language.  Is 
it  not  the  tongue  of  the  Mleooha 
(the  barbarian)  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said  with  a  laugh, 
"I  speak  Marathi,  Now  tell 
me  all  about  yourself :  who  are 
you,  and  where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sahib,  without  doubt 
I  will.  My  name  is  Prata- 
prao  More.  I  come  from  the 
Krishna  valley.  Perhaps  you 
know  it?  My  village  is  Jor, 
just  below  Mahableshwar." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  know  it 
well.  I  have  been  down  there 
several  times  after  panther." 

With  wider  grin  and  readier 
speech  Prataprao  went  on. 
"Then  the  Sahib  will  under- 
stand. I  am  one  of  the  Patilki 
family,  and  we  trace  back  our 
descent  to  the  More  of  Javli  of 
King  Shivaji's  l  days." 

He  paused,  looking  to  me  to 
continue  the  conversation. 


1  King  Shivaji  was  the  liberator  of  the  Marathi-speaking  people  from  Mo- 
hammedan rule.  He  is  now  deified,  and  a  thousand  legends  have  gathered  round 
his  name. 
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"  But  when  did  you  join  the 
army?"  I  asked.  "Why  did 
you  leave  Jor  ?  " 

"It  was  this  way,  Sahib. 
There  was  a  feud  in  our  village 
about  June  1913.  The  son  of 
the  officiating  patil  was  a  great 
mischief-maker.  He  ate  up 
our  assessment  and  then  com- 
plained to  Government  that 
we  had  not  paid.  At  last  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
one  day  when  a  murder  occurred 
in  our  village  I  denounced  the 
patil's  son.  The  police  came 
and  with  my  help  they  prose- 
cuted him,  and  the  judge  sen- 
tenced him  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  Thus  we  were  rid  of 
a  rogue.  But  his  father  the 
patil  hated  me,  and  he  harassed 
me  in  every  way  he  could. 
Then  the  war  broke  out,  and  I 
thought  that  I  should  like  to 
be  a  sepoy  and  leave  the  vil- 
lage. I  spoke  to  my  father,  but 
he  forbade  me.  He  had  heard 
dreadful  stories  of  ships  tor- 
pedoed in  the  black  water. 
So  he  would  not  let  me  go  with 
the  recruiting  havildar  when 
he  came  to  Jor.  Some  weeks 
later,  however,  an  Englishman 
came  to  Jor.  When  the  vil- 
lagers heard  of  his  coming  they 
all  fled  into  the  jungle.  They 
said  to  one  another:  'The 
Government  are  lost.  They 
send  round  Englishmen  to  take 
the  villagers  by  force  to  fight 
for  them.'  But  I  stayed  be- 
hind, resolved  to  speak  to  this 
Englishman  if  I  could.  I  went 
to  his  camp  and  salaamed  to 
him,  and  began  to  talk  in  such 
Hindustani  as  I  knew,  which 
was  very  little.  What  was  my 
joy  when  the  Sahib  spoke  to 
me  in  my  own  Deooan  tongue  ! 
Then  I  told  him  with  a  frank 


mind  all  my  trouble.  I  wanted 
to  be  a  soldier.  But  was  it 
true  that  all  the  sepoys  who  had 
left  India  had  been  drowned? 
'  All  lies ! '  exclaimed  the  Eng- 
lishman. 'Where  is  your 
father?  Let  me  speak  to  him.; 
I  led  him  to  a  fold  in  the  hills 
where  my  father  and  some 
twenty  other  villagers  were 
hiding.  Then  he  spoke  to  them 
in  their  own  tongue  so  simply 
and  truly  that  they  all  be- 
lieved him.  And  my  father 
said :  '  Go,  boy,  with  the  Sahib. 
He  will  be  kind  to  you.'  And 
I  went  with  him,  and  twenty 
other  youths  of  our  village 
went  with  me.  For  indeed 
they  could  not  help  it.  The 
Englishman  stole  our  souls 
from  out  of  our  bodies." 

"  Who  was  the  Englishman?  " 
I  asked. 

"His  name  was  Captain 
Burram  Sahib." 

"Captain  Burham  Sahib," 
I  repeated  doubtfully.  Then  I 
remembered  a  tall  keen  sol- 
dier who  loved  his  men  and 
who  spent  his  leisure  hours  in 
learning  their  language,  so  that 
he  might  talk  to  them  in  it. 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember,"  I  said 
— "  a  fine  soldier." 

"Well  spoken,  Sahib.  He 
was  the  god  Indra  incarnate. 
Not  a  man  in  our  company  but 
would  have  died  for  him  ten 
times  over  if  ithad  been  needed." 

"You  were  in  his  double 
company  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Yes, 
Sahib.  We,  the  men  from  Jor, 
all  asked  that  we  might  be 
placed  in  one  of  his  companies. 
For  we  trusted  him,  as  he  knew 
our  tongue.  And  he  honoured 
us  by  consenting." 

"  Did  you  see  any  fighting  ? 
But  you  must  have,  or  other- 
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wise  you  would  not  have  been 
wounded." 

"  Yes  indeed,  we  went  with 
the  Sahib  to  Poona,  And 
there  they  drilled  us  for  some 
months,  and  at  last  they  sent 
us  to  Busra  where  the  Poona 
brigade  had  landed  and  had 
beaten  the  Turks  back  up  the 
Tigris.  It  was  very  hot  in  the 
city.  The  Konkan  men  did 
not  mind  it,  but  we  men  of  the 
uplands  felt  it  muoh.  So  the 
Colonel  Sahib  sent  two  com- 
panies of  us  Deooan  men 
into  camp  on  outpost  duty. 
And  Captain  Burram  Sahib 
was  in  command.  We  had 
great  fun  then,  Sahib.  The 
Arabs  and  Turks  used  to  steal 
down  to  our  oamp  and  try  to 
shoot  us.  And  we  would  wait 
for  them  and  try  to  shoot 
them  as  they  stole  up.  But 
there  was  one  Turk  whom  we 
oould  never  oatoh.  He  always 
knew  where  we  were  watehing 
and  oame  by  some  other  path, 
and  every  day  he  hit  one  of  our 
sepoys.  And  daily  Burram 
Sahib  grew  more  wroth  with 
kim.  One  day  he  posted 
double  sentries  all  round  our 
oamp  so  that  we  might  surely 
oatoh  this  rakshas  (demon)  of 
a  Turk.  And  that  same  even- 
ing he  himself  orawled  round 
so  that  he  might  see  that  the 
sentries  watched.  In  this  way 
he  oame  to  where  I  and  a  com- 
rade, TUmrao  Mane  by  name, 
lay  hidden.  He  spoke  to  us, 
and  then  raised  himself  on  his 
hands  to  peer  over  a  boulder 
at  the  moonlit  landscape  be- 
yond. A  second  later  there 
was  a  thud  :  a  bullet  from  that 
accursed  Turk  had  struck  my 
beloved  Sahib  in  the  chest.  He 
rose,  whirled  round,  and  fell 


over.'*  Here  the  sepoy  paused, 
for  his  throat  choked  his  speech 
and  two  tears  slowly  trickled 
down  his  dark  cheek. 

"I  and  Kamrao  picked  up 
Burram  Sahib  and  carried  him 
to  the  camp,  weeping  as  we 
walked.  Next  day  they  put 
him  on  board  the  hospital 
steamer  at  Busra.  Thence,  so 
I  heard,  they  took  him  to  Bom- 
bay, where  they  put  him  in  a 
ship  bound  for  Europe.  But 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us  burnt 
with  rage  against  that  mur- 
derous Turk,  and  Mane  and  I 
often  talked  how  we  should  be 
avenged.  But  for  many  days 
it  was  idle  talk.  And  daily 
the  Turk  killed  or  wounded 
one  of  our  double  company. 
At  last  I  thought  of  a  plan, 
and  I  said  to  Mane :  *  I  shall 
treat  this  Turk  even  as  King 
Shivaji  treated  the  dog  Afzul 
Khan.'  Your  honour  remem- 
bers the  story?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "I  know 
it  well.  King  Shivaji  met 
Afzul  Khan  outside  Pratap- 
gad  fort ;  and  during  the  in- 
terview he  drove  his  steel  tiger- 
claws  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand  into  Afzul  Khan's  side, 
and  with  his  other  hand  he 
stabbed  him." 

"Hoy,  hey,"  said  the  de- 
lighted sepoy.  "Even  so  I 
vowed  I  would  treat  this 
Turk.  That  very  evening  I 
clad  myself  as  a  Mussulman 
with  a  fez  and  white  baggy 
trousers,  and  I  orawled  out 
towards  where  Burram  Sahib 
had  been  shot.  I  carried  no 
rifle,  but  in  my  left  hand  I 
had  tiger  -  claws  which  the 
company  armourer  had  made 
for  me  out  of  seme  nails  driven 
through  a  piece  of  a  kerosene 
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oil  tin,  And  hidden  in  my 
clothes  was  the  short  dagger 
which  I  had  bonght  at  the  time 
the  patil's  son  was  troubling 
the  villagers  of  Jor.  For  a 
time  I  saw  nothing.  Then  I 
heard  far  away  to  my  right  a 
faint  noise,  and  guessed  that  it 
was  the  Turk  crawling  towards 
our  lines.  I  stood  upright  and 
salaamed  several  times  in  the 
direction  of  the  noise,  so  that 
he  might  think  that  I  was  a 
deserter.  My  trick  succeeded, 
for  not  leng  afterwards  I  saw 
a  dark  body  crawl  noiselessly 
towards  me.  I  lay  flat  on  my 
face  before  him  several  times 
and  said  in  Hindustani :  '  O 
Turk,  1  am  a  Mussulman  and 
can  no  longer  fight  on  the  side 
of  these  kafirs  (infidels).  So  I 
have  come  over  to  join  those 
of  the  true  faith  in  this  jehad 
(crusade).'  The  Turk  spoke 
not  but  came  closer  still.  At 
last  satisfied  that  I  had  no 
rifle,  he  rose  too  and  came  close 
to  me.  And  when  he  came 
near  I  saw  that  it  was  one 
Buland  Khan,  a  havildar  of 
the  — th  Punjabis,  whom  I  had 
seen  at  Basra,  and  who,  as  I 
had  heard,  had  deserted.  Then 
I  knew  why  it  was  he  had 
known  our  camp  so  well  and 
how  he  had  shot  so  many  of 
our  men.  When  the  Turk 
oame  quite  close  he  said :  *  By 
Allah's  grace  you  have  seen 
the  light;  welcome  as  a  true 
Ghazi.'  As  he  sp©ke  he  held 
out  his  arms  te  embrace  me, 
and  I  also  clasped  him  with 
mine.  And  as  I  did  so  I  drove 
my  claws  with  my  left  hand 
into  his  right  side,  and  my 
dagger  into  his  back  with  my 
right  hand.  With  a  cry  he 
fell  to  the  ground  and  begged 


for  meroy.  But  I  heeded  him 
not,  and  with  my  dagger 
quickly  sawed  ©ff  his  head, 
and  carried  it  back  with  me  to 
camp  and  showed  it  in  triumph 
to  Mane  and  the  other  sepoys." 

"But,  Prataprao,"  I  said, 
"  that  was  cruel  of  you.  You 
should  not  have  so  dishonoured 
a  fallen  foe." 

The  sepoy's  brow  clouded 
slightly,  and  he  said  in  de- 
fiant tones,  "  Does  your  honour 
think  that  King  Shivaji  dis- 
honoured Afzul  Khan  by  out- 
ting  off  his  head  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  I  said  hastily, 
for  I  knew  how  touchy  the 
Maratha  is  on  all  matters  con- 
cerning King  Shivaji.  "  No  ; 
for  he  buried  his  head  on 
Pratapgad,  and  then  built  a 
fortress  over  it.  I  myself 
have  often  walked  on  Afzul 
Khan's  tower,  and  have  looked 
from  it  into  the  Koyna  valley 
below." 

"  Even  so  did  I  not  dis- 
honour the  Turk.  I  took  his 
head  back  to  our  lines,  and 
after  the  men  had  sufficiently 
feasted  their  eyes  on  it,  we 
buried  it  just  inside  our 
trenches,  And  over  it  we 
placed  upright  a  stone  that 
bore  a  rude  likeness  to  a 
human  face.  And  we  said, 
'  Let  us  deem  this  stone  te 
be  the  likeness  of  our  ancient 
King,  the  divine  Shivaji.' 
And  me  they  made  the 
guardian  of  our  little  temple, 
as  it  was  I  who  had  won  the 
Turk's  head.  So  I  painted 
the  stone  with  red-lead;  for, 
as  the  Sahib  knows,  that  is 
how  we  honour  the  images  of 
our  gods.  And  every  morning 
I  beat  a  drum  in  front  of  it, 
so  that  the  god  might  wake. 
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Then  I  bathed  it  and  dried 
it,  and  placed  rioe  offerings  in 
front  of  it.  And  when  the 
heat  of  the  day  oame,  I  oov- 
ered  the  image  so  as  to  shade 
it  from  the  sun.  Then  again 
in  the  evening  I  roused  it, 
and  bathed  it,  and  offered 
more  rioe  to  it.  Daily  I 
beat  the  drums  in  front  of 
it  to  scare  away  evil  spirits, 
and  waved  a  lamp  in  front  of 
it,  so  that  its  dazzled  eyes 
might  find  sleep  more  easily. 
And  always  as  I  served  the 
image,  I  kept  King  Shivaji  in 
my  mind  and  offered  prayers 
to  him.  I  did  this  for  many 
days,  and  at  night  I  slept 
quite  close  to  my  little  temple. 
One  day  we  had  a  long  weary 
march  in  the  sun  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  to  a  spot 
where  we  hoped  to  surprise  a 
band  of  marsh  Arabs.  But 
they  heard  of  our  coming  and 
escaped  us.  So  we  marched 
back,  tired  both  with  the 
heat  and  with  our  failure. 
That  same  night  as  I  slept 
I  dreamt  that  I  saw  King 
Shivaji  standing  before  me, 
I  had  seen  pictures  of  him, 
and  I  knew  at  once  his 
hooked  nose  and  thin  cheeks, 
his  black  fearless  eyes  and 
resolute  mouth.  But  he  was 
olad  in  dazzling  white  raiment, 
and  instead  of  two  arms  he 
had  four.1  The  meaning  of 
this  I  could  not  grasp  until 
the  words  of  an  old  Brahman 
priest  of  Jor  flashed  upon  me. 
For  often  he  used  to  tell  us 
that  Shivaji  was  not  a  man 
like  the  rest  of  us,  but  an 
incarnation  of  the  great  god 


Shiva.  Then  I  looked  again, 
and  saw  that  while  in  two 
of  his  hands  the  King  car- 
ried a  dagger  and  tiger-claws, 
in  the  other  two  he  carried  a 
trident  and  a  conch.  Then  I 
flung  myself  full  length  on 
the  ground  and  oried — 

"  *  God  or  King,  or  whoever 
thou  art,  have  mercy.  I  did 
indeed  give  false  evidence 
against  the  patil's  son.  But 
then  he  was  a  mischief-maker, 
and  the  ourse  of  all  Jor.' ' 

Here  I  broke  in  and  said: 
"  Do  you  mean,  Prataprao,  to 
say  that  you  got  the  patil's 
son  convicted  of  murder  by 
false  evidence  ?  " 

Prataprao  saw  that  he  had 
betrayed  himself,  and  was  at 
first  too  confused  to  speak. 
Then  he  muttered  surlily : 
"  To  ruin  a  foe  deceit  must 
at  times  be  practised.  Even 
Krishna  practised  it." 

"Never  mind,"  I  said  with 
a  laugh ;  "  I  daresay  he  de- 
served it."  For  I  began  to 
fear  that  I  should  lese  the 
rest  of  my  story. 

"  That  is  so.  I  see  that  the 
Sahib  now  understands,"  con- 
tinued Prataprao,  much  re- 
lieved. "And  so  too  did 
King  Shivaji.  He  spoke  no 
word  of  the  patiPs  son.  He 
merely  said,  *  Prataprao,  I  am 
pleased  with  your  worship  of 
me.  I  am  ready  to  grant 
you  a  boon.  What  would 
you  have  ? '  I  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  have  answered  that 
I  wanted  the  speedy  trimnph 
of  the  English.  But  in  a 
dream  one  is  not  master  of 
one's  speech.  I  placed  my 


1  The  possession  of  four  arms  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Hindu  gods  and  god- 
desses.    The  trident  and  the  conch  are  always  carried  by  the  god  Shiva. 
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forehead  again  on  the  ground 
and  said :    '  Grant  me,  I  pray 
thee,  the  life  of  our   Burram 
Sahib,       For    he    is    ill    unto 
death.'      The  King   smiled   at 
me  and  vanished.     Almost  at 
onoe   I   awoke,   and    tears    of 
joy  were  streaming  down,  for 
I   knew    that    the   King    had 
heard  my  prayer.     And  Mane 
and    the    other     sepoys     who 
slept    near     asked     me    what 
had  happened.      For  my  face, 
BO  they  said,  was   shining   as 
one    who    had     seen    a    god. 
Then  I  told  them.     And  they 
all     salaamed    to    me.       For 
they  knew,  so  they  said,  that 
I    had     won     Burram     Sahib 
from    the    olutohes   of   Yama, 
the  god  of  death,  by  my  un- 
ceasing   devotion.       But    just 
then    the    havildar    oame    up 
and    asked    the   cause   of   our 
talk.      And    Mane    told    him. 
But    he    doubted     my    story. 
'Who        knows,'       he        said, 
*  whether  the    tale   is  true   or 
false,  or   whether   the   dream, 
even  if  Prataprao  dreamt,  had 
a  meaning,  or  was  not  a  mere 
creation  of  a  tired  brain  ?    Let 
Mane  and  myself  go  to  John- 
son Sahib,  who  has  just  oome 
to  oamp.     He  has  in  his  hand 
a  bundle  of  letters.   Perhaps  he 
has  news  of  Burram  Sahib/ 

"Mane  and  the  havildar 
walked  towards  Johnson 
Sahib,  and  at  a  little  distance 
I  and  one  or  two  others  fol- 
lowed, so  that  we  might  hear 
what  they  said.  When  the 
havildar  came  close  to  the 
Sahib  he  saluted,  and  asked  in 
Hindustani:  'The  Sahib  has 
received  letters.  He  may  have 
received  news  of  Burram 
Sahib.  I  and  the  men  of  the 
company  hope  that  Burram 


Sahib  is  well.'  The  Sahib's 
face  lit  up  with  a  smile  as  he 
replied :  '  Yes,  indeed,  havil- 
dar, I  have  just  received  a 
wire  from  the  doctor.  Burram 
Sahib  reached  England  nearly 
well  yesterday.'  The  havil- 
dar and  Mane  saluted,  and 
then  we  went  back  to  our 
trenches.  But  that  evening 
we  paid  great  honour  to  the 
image,  and  covered  it  afresh 
with  red-lead,  and  gave  it  a 
great  store  of  rice.  And  after- 
wards we  ate  the  rice,  and 
feasted,  and  carried  the  image 
round  the  oamp  in  a  palanquin. 
And  I  also  received  great 
honour.  Even  the  havildar 
salaamed  to  me.  For  all  knew 
that  it  was  by  my  prayers  and 
worship  that  Burram  Sahib 
had  oome  back  from  the  claws 

of  Yama " 

"You  must  have  been 
pleased  at  the  honour  paid 
you,"  I  said,  for  the  sepoy  had 
paused,  and  seemed  unable  to 
go  on. 

"Yes,  Sahib,  I  was  pleased 
alike  at  the  honour  paid  me 
by  men,  and  at  the  vision 
vouchsafed  me  by  God.  But 
that  pleasure  was  a  little  thing 
compared  with  the  joy  I  felt 
that  our  Bnrram  Sahib  would 
soon  be  well,  and  would  oome 
back  to  us  to  lead  us  against 
the  Turk." 

And  here  the  sepoy's  voice 
broke  altogether,  and  the  tears 
coursed  each  other  down  his 
bronzed  cheek.  I  put  my  hand 
en  his  shoulder  and  said — 

"Be  not  sad,  Prataprao. 
Why  weep  when  your  Sahib 
is  safe?" 

"  The  Sahib  is  right,"  replied 
the  sepoy;  "I  am  weak  with 
my  wound.  Indeed,  I  should 
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rejoice,  for  soon  we  shall  be 
together  on  the  Tigris  fighting 
the  Turk."  Suddenly  the  tears 
left  the  sepoy's  eyes,  and  they 
kindled  at  the  thought  of 
battle.  He  sat  up  in  bed. 
And  then  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  long  white- 
washed room  of  the  little  hos- 
pital heard  the  famous  ory,  to 
the  sound  of  whioh  the 
Maratha  horse  onoe  slashed 
their  way  to  victory  on  a 
hundred  strioken  fields — 

"Har  Mahadev!  Har  Ma- 
hadev ! " 

But  his  triumph  was  short- 
lived. A  moment  later  the 
gaunt  grim  faoe  of  the 
Eurasian  nurse  reappeared  in 
the  door.  "You  really  must 
go,  sir,  you  have  stayed  far 
too  long,  and  you  have  exoited 
all  the  patients.  Just  look, 
they  are  all  sitting  up  in  bed." 

I  looked  round,  and  indeed 


every  patient  in  the  hospital 
— whether  Gurkha,  Afghan,  or 
Sikh — was  sitting  up  glaring 
ia  our  direction  with  the  most 
sinister  expression.  The  Ma- 
ratha war  -  ery  had  roused 
unpleasant  memories. 

"But,  nurse,"  I  protested, 
"Prataprao  has  not  yet  told 
me  how  he  got  wounded. " 

"I  oan't  help  it,"  she  said 
firmly.  "You  must  go  now. 
If  you  want  to  hear  that  story 
you  must  oome  some  other  day." 

"The  pisaoh  (she  -  devil)," 
growled  the  sepoy. 

"Nay,  Prataprao,  she  is 
right.  I  must  go  now,  but  I'll 
oome  again  in  a  few  days  and 
talk  to  you  again." 

The  sepoy's  faoe  lit  up,  and 
he  said  as  he  shook  my  hand : 
"Barre,  Sahib,  barre  (Right, 
sir,  right),  lavakar  yea, 
lavakar  yea  (oome  again  soon, 
oome  again  soon)." 


II. 


ABDUL, 


BY  W.  C.   S. 


ABDUL  shall  be  my  khid- 
mutgar  when  I  return  to 
India.  No  doubt  I  shall  hear 
him  execrated  by  all  and  sun- 
dry, but  knowing  how  good 
it  is  to  be  Abdul's  master,  and 
how  deeply  engrained  in  our 
memories  is  the  mutual  help 
rendered  and  received  in  the 
bad  old  days,  I  shall  smile  and 
be  silent  in  the  faoe  of  the 
fiercest  denunciations. 

I  am  bound  to  admit,  I  fear, 
that  Abdul  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  scrupulously  moral  man, 
and  the  satisfied,  almost  proud 


smile  with  whioh  he  told  me 
of  how  his  Christian  Arab 
friend,  Yusep,  got  himself 
hanged  in  his  (Abdul's)  place 
in  Kut-el-Amara  in  November 
1916  would  naturally  shook 
morality  at  home.  Perhaps 
as  an  old  acquaintance  on 
service,  he  realised  how  lenient 
a  view  I  should  take  of  the 
case;  for  Abdul  and  I  (his 
name  alone  I  have  altered,  all 
else  is  ungarnished  truth)  had 
been  with  the  same  regiment 
throughout  the  earlier  Meso- 
potamian  campaign,  and  after 
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the  fall  of  Kut  we  marohed  up 
country  in  the  same  batoh  of 
prisoners  of  war.  I  remained 
at  Mosul  in  the  hospital  there 
and  saw  batoh  after  batoh  of 
weary  half  -  naked  prisoners 
pass  through  to  the  second 
part  of  that  terrible  march. 
Abdul  too  went  through,  and 
was  lost  in  that  land  I  was 
always  trying  to  picture,  and 
of  which  I  could  hear  but  hazy 
and  contradictory  reports — the 
desert  stretch  of  170  miles  to 
Ras-el-Ain  and  the  railhead. 

The  summer  settled  down 
inexorably,  and  from  six  to 
ten,  Arab  time — there  were  no 
reliable  clocks,  so  we  reckoned 
sunset  as  twelve  o'clock  like 
the  rest  of  the  Arab  city — 
man  and  dog  lay  and  en- 
dured; the  beggar  and  the 
pariah  lying  side  by  side  in 
the  scanty  shade  of  a  mud 
wall,  moved  round  a  foot  or 
two  with  a  curse  or  a  growl 
as  the  midday  shadow  slipped 
quickly  round  from  west  to  east. 

I  think  I  am  not  peculiar 
in  being  short  -  tempered  if 
disturbed  before  tea  in  hot 
weather :  at  any  rate  the  en- 
trance, after  a  somewhat  flur- 
ried knock,  of  Abdul  into  my 
room  during  my  August  after- 
noon siesta  did  not  excite  a 
welcoming  smile  and  cheerful 
greeting,  especially  as  I  saw 
him  attired  in  a  German  fol- 
lower's kit,  his  pugri  replaced 
by  a  dirty  white  peaked  cap 
with  the  inevitable  little  con- 
centric coloured  disc  in  front. 
However,  Abdul's  knowledge 
of  my  psychology  was  based 
on  old  experience,  and  a  large 
and  fragrant  plum-cake  rapid- 
ly produced  saved  him  from 
being  flung  out.  Obviously, 


thought  I,  here  was  an  occa- 
sion for  less  summary  treat- 
ment ;  plum  -  cakes  in  those 
days  were  not  mere  luxuries, 
they  were  miracles.  If  Abdul 
and  I  must  part  in  anger,  it 
would  be  hard  if  that  cake  and 
I  must  part  in  sorrow  as  well. 

"Abdul,  what  is  all  this? 
Have  you  too  joined  the  inul- 
tajees,  the  deserters?" 

"  Your  honour  knows  I  hate 
the  German  log,  of  whom  I 
only  know  that  they  are  pigs." 

"  What  are  you  doing,  then, 
in  this  rig-out  ?  " 

"  The  desert  is  a  bad  place," 
with  a  wave  to  the  west, 
whither  our  hungry  and  ragged 
army  had  been  driven  to  cap- 
tivity— "many  are  dead,  more 
are  dying  for  lack  of  food  and 
clothing.  A  man  must  get  back 
to  the  English  log  south  of  Kut 
before  the  winter,  or  die  in 
misery  over  there.  My  Ger- 
man log  are  going  to  Persia, 
to  Ravandooz,  to  fight  the 
Russians.  It  is  better  to  ride 
back  with  them  and  fill  one's 
belly  and  wait  one's  ohanoe, 
than  to  go  as  a  poor  starving 
haji  to  be  robbed  and  beaten  by 
the  Arabs  and  perhaps  caught 
and  hanged  by  the  Turks." 

I  knew  enough  of  Abdul  to 
realise  that  here  was  no  empty 
lie  to  fool  me,  but  a  statement 
of  fact  patent  to  all. 

"The  German  log  know  an 
Indian  is  the  best  cook  between 
Stamboul  and  Singapore,  so  I 
have  charge  of  their  kitchen. 
Allah  in  his  mercy  has  given 
them  but  a  feeble  intellect, 
and" — pointing  to  the  cake — 
"they  sleep  in  the  afternoons." 

I  received  several  brave  cakes 
from  Abdul  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  enjoyed  them 
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the  more  knowing  who  had 
paid  for  them.  Then  I  heard 
that  the  Duke  of  Mecklenberg's 
Mounted  Machine-Gun  Mission 
had  departed  for  Ravandooz, 
and  Abdul's  visits  to  me  ceased 
abruptly. 

Ifc  was  at  the  end  of  Nov- 
ember 1916  that  I  returned  to 
Bagdad  by  kelek  (raft)  for 
exchange,  and  on  December  14, 
my  papers  being  signed  by 
Khalil  Pasha,  I  was  told  to  go 
down  to  the  trenoh  line  at  Kut 
on  the  next  boat.  I  think  it 
was  that  same  day  that  General 
Maude's  great  offensive  started 
in  earnest,  which  lost  me  my 
ohanoe  of  exchange. 

I  was  having  tea  one  day  in 
my  room  overlooking  the  river, 
opposite  the  hotel  where  I  got 
an  excellent  dinner  every  even- 
ing from  my  friend  Zia,  and 
was  wondering  what  had 
happened  te  Abdul  when  a 
note  was  brought  up  by  an 
Arab  urchin. 

"/  have  heard  that  your 
honour  is  in  Bagdad ;  I  am  in 
prison,  can  the  protector  of  the 
poor  get  me  out ? — Abdul" 

This  seemed  a  trine  difficult, 
to  say  the  least.  Doubtless, 
thought  I,  knowing  Master 
Abdul  as  I  did,  he  is  in  for 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
and  who  am  I  that  I  can  beg 
him  off?  Now  Cassim  Bey  was 
the  commandant  of  prisoners 
in  Bagdad.  Among  other  less 
desirable  attributes,  he  was  an 
Arab,  very  vain,  and  wishing 
to  stand  well  with  the  British 
in  case  of  Turkish  disasters. 
I  hear  he  subsequently  deserted 
to  us.  I  went  to  his  office  next 
day,  and  after  the  usual  coffee 


and  cigarette,  and  polite  in- 
quiries about  health,  he  asked 
what  was  the  news — i.e.,  what 
did  I  want  ? 

"Ohl"  said  I,  "Cassim 
Bey,  I  am  in  such  a  plight ;  my 
cook  has  been  taken  ill,  and 
there  isn't  another  good  one  at 
the  prisoner's  depot ! " 

"  Aman !  Aman !  effendim, 
neh  yapalam,  what  shall  we  do?  " 

"  There  is  only  one  man,"  I 
replied,  "in  Bagdad  powerful 
enough  te  help  me,  now  that 
the  Vali  Bey  and  Khalil  Pasha 
and  Haidar  Bey  have  gone 
down  to  Baghaileh  with  Herr 
Grossmann  Pasha,  and  that 
is  yourself — or  perhaps  the 
Gendarma  oommandani  might 
help  me," 

Now,  Cassim  and  the  Chief 
of  Gendarmes  were  sworn 
enemies. 

Wherefore  Cassim  bestirred 
himself,  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  the  prison  gov- 
ernor was  induced  to  deliver 
up  Abdul  to  me  that  same 
evening,  after  which  my  cook 
(whose  illness  was  of  course 
fictitious)  occasionally  received 
the  benefit  of  Abdul's  conversa- 
tional powers,  and  at  intervals 
allowed  him  to  prepare  me  a 
plum-cake.  He  was  wretchedly 
ill -looking,  I  remember,  though 
he  recovered  very  quickly,  and 
had  many  subsequent  adven- 
tures. 

The  roof  of  our  house  after 
dinner,  with  a  moon  over  the 
river  and  a  gentle  breeze  rust- 
ling the  palm  -  tops,  was  an 
appropriate  setting  for  Abdul's 
yarn,  he  squatting  facing  the 
moon,  and  I  in  a  deck-chair, 
with  a  bottle  of  arak  rather 
nearer  him  than  me. 

"Yusep  was  a  simple  man, 
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and  of  course  he  would  have 
got  me  hanged  if  he  had  had 
the  brains,  poor  fool.  He 
didn't  know  I  had  run  off  with 
the  Germans'  papers  and  maps, 
and  being  a  Christian,  he  be- 
lieved me  when  I  told  him  I 
was  a  poor  harmless  date- 
seller.  So  we  went  into  part- 
nership, and  I  shared  his  hovel 
in  the  remains  of  Kut  town, 
taking  the  more  protected  side 
of  the  hut,  for  the  English 
shelled  us  a  good  deal,  and 
Yusep  lay  like  dead  with  fright 
for  hours.  Allah  is  just. 

"The  papers  were  hidden 
under  my  mat,  in  the  ground. 
Also  a  good  deal  of  money  I 
had  had  to  buy  the  Germans 
food  with.  When  I  ran  from 
Bavandooz  I  put  my  German 
clothes  in  their  biggest  pot 
with  all  their  tea,  cocoa, 
mustard,  and  rice,  over  the 
fire  to  cook,  and  took  the 
captain's  boots  and  revolver 
as  far  as  the  first  stream.  I 
always  kept  a  poor  haji's  cloak 
and  fez  in  my  kit,  and  these 
were  all  I  wanted  for  disguise 
for  the  250  miles'  tramp  to  Kut," 

This  I  could  well  believe,  as 
poor  Wali  Dad,  of  the  3rd 
Sappers  and  Miners,  who  was 
afterwards  shot  trying  to 
escape,  migrated  (I  can  think 
of  no  other  word)  from  the 
Amanus  district  to  Bagdad 
dressed  in  a  gunny  bag  only. 
I  saw  him  arrive.  Seven  hun- 
dred miles. 

"In  Kut  I  bought  a  stock 
of  dates,  in  partnership  with 
Yusep,  from  an  Arab,  and  we 
used  to  go  and  sell  these  to 
the  Turkish  soldiers.  Of  course 
we  used  to  get  beaten  often, 
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but  the  ohaoush  would  let  us 
sell  to  his  men  if  we  gave  him 
a  good  lump  of  dates  for  him- 
self. I  used  to  wander  all 
over  the  Turkish  positions  for 
miles  on  quiet  days,  selling 
dates,  and  all  the  time  trying 
to  see  how  to  get  across  to  the 
English  lines.  The  river  was 
down  then,  so  it  wasn't  diffi- 
cult to  get  about ;  but  once  or 
twice  I  was  beaten  for  going 
too  near  the  forward  pickets. 

"  One  day  I  was  arrested 
and  taken  before  an  officer, 
who  thought  I  was  a  spy,  and 
when  Yusep  brought  me  some 
food  at  the  Gendarmerie,  I  told 
him  to  go  quickly  and  bring 
me  food  and  my  bedding.  I 
also  told  him  the  English  were 
going  to  shell  the  town  in  an 
hour,  and  he  should  have  my 
side  of  the  hut,  which  was 
safer  than  his.  A  poor  dull 
man,  by  Allah,  who  believed 
what  I  told  him  about  the 
shelling.  Also  he  did  not  guess 
that  the  hut  would  be  searched. 
I  told  the  Uzebashi  I  was  a 
poor  Mussulman,  who  sold 
dates  to  the  glory  of  Allah, 
but  I  thought  perhaps  Yusep 
was  a  spy,  and  might  have 
papers  hidden  in  his  hut.  That 
is  why  they  hanged  him  that 
evening  in  the  main  street,  and 
only  sent  me  to  prison  in  Bag- 
dad. Allah  is  merciful  and 
just.  Any  fool  could  tell  that 
the  man  under  whose  bedding 
the  maps  and  papers  were 
found  would  be  hanged.  El 
hamd  nl  illah,  they  only  hanged 
one  of  us ;  but  then  a  Mussul- 
man is  not  banged  so  easily 
as  a  Christian  in  that  country 
— unless  he  also  is  a  fool." 
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A     COMPANY     OF     TANKS. 

BY  MAJOR  W.   H.   L    WATSON,   D  S.O.,  D.C.M., 

Author  of  'Adventures  of  a  Despatch  Rider.' 

CHAPTER  VI.  —  REST  AND   TRAINING. 

(May  and  June  1917.) 


WE  thought  that  we  should 
remain  in  oamp  at  Behagnies 
for  a  couple  of  months  or 
more,  and  train.  The  prospect 
pleased  us  mightily.  It  was 
true  that  we  were  no  longer 
alone.  When  we  had  selected 
the  site  for  our  oamp,  we  had 
been  able  to  choose  from  the 
whole  countryside,  but  now  the 
downs  resembled  some  great 
fair.  Horse  lines  stretched  to 
the  horizon.  The  German 
light  railway  had  been  re- 
paired,  and  busy  little  trains 
were  forming  a  large  ammu- 
nition  dump  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  from  the  camp  on 
the  road  between  Behagnies 
and  Ervillers,  the  next  village 
towards  Arras.  Balloon  sec- 
tions,  water  -lorry  companies, 
well  -  boring  companies,  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  army 
troops,  were  moving  up  and 
oooupying  the  waste  spaces, 
But  the  air  was  glorious;  the 
country  was  open,  clean,  and 
unshelled  ;  there  were  trenches 
to  practise  on  and  good  ground 
for  manoeuvres  ;  our  oamp  was 
comfortable,  and,  after  our 
recent  exertions,  we  did  not 
look  forward  to  the  troubles 
of  a  move.  Haskett-Smith's 
company  had  joined  us  from 
Boiry,  and  our  workshops  were 
being  set  up  with  much  care 
among  the  ruins.  So  the  bat- 


talion,  after  fighting  on  the 
fronts  of  three  armies,  onoe 
again  was  complete,  though, 
to  our  sorrow,  Colonel  Har- 
dress  Lloyd  had  left  us  to 
form  a  brigade,  and  a  stranger 
from  our  particular  rivals,  "  C  " 
Battalion,  had  taken  his  place. 

There  were  rumours,  too, 
that  we  should  soon  be  asked 
to  assist  in  an  attack  on  the 
Queant  salient,  immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  Bulleoourt 
trenches  and  east  of  the  front 
on  which  we  attacked  in 
November.  It  was  reported 
that  Tank  Headquarters  had 
been  most  favourably  im- 
pressed  with  the  country, 
which  was  in  fact  perfect  for 
tanks.  The  going  was  hard 
and  good.  Natural  obstacles 
could  be  neglected.  We  de- 
termined  at  the  first  definite 
hint  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
look  and  spend  some  summer 
days  in  close  reconnaissance. 

Our  hopes  were  blighted 
early.  Before  we  could  attack 
confidently  over  the  downs,  we 
were  to  lose  many  of  our  best 
officers  and  men  in  the  fatal 
quagmires  of  Ypres,  but  luck- 
ily  in  those  magnificent  days 
we  knew  nothing  of  the 
troubles  in  store  for  us.  The 
authorities  soon  decided  that 
the  Behagnies  area  was  not 
suitable  for  training.  It  was 
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becoming  too  erowded.  The 
trenches  were  to  be  kept  in 
good  repair  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, and  might  be  used  only 
by  cavalry,  who,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  us  mechanical  folk, 
would  go  galloping  through 
lanes  in  the  wire  and  over 
carefully  -  prepared  crossings. 
We  were  ordered  to  Wailly, 
a  day's  trek  distant.  We  be- 
gan to  pack  up,  and  I  took 
Cooper  over  in  my  oar  to  see 
our  new  habitation. 

Wailly  is  a  shelled  village 
on  the  edge  of  the  old  trench- 
system  from  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  retired  in  March. 
From  Arras  it  is  the  next 
village  to  Agny,  whence,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan 
of  battle  made  before  the 
enemy  withdrawal,  my  tanks 
should  have  set  out  for  Mer- 
oatel  and  Neuville  Vitasse. 
Naturally,  there  are  plenty  of 
trenches  just  outside  the  vil- 
lage, and  Tank  Headquarters 
had  decided  to  set  up  a  driv- 
ing-school. When  we  arrived, 
some  of  my  men  were  putting 
up  Nissen  huts  for  the  school, 
and  close  by  there  was  a  park 
of  practice-tanks.  One  com- 
pany of  a  new  battalion,  fresh 
out  from  England,  was  already 
installed  in  tents.  We  nosed 
round  the  village. 

It  had  rained.  You  could 
smell  the  earth  and  the  new 
grass.  There  were  little  green 
copses  and  orchards  behind 
broken  walls.  The  fruit  trees 
were  in  blossom,  white  with 
rare  pink  buds.  Under  the 
trees  and  in  out-of-the-way 
nooks  and  corners  in  dilapi- 
dated houses  and  old  barns 
tiny  bunches  of  oats  were 


sprouting,  liquid-green  shoots, 
where  the  horses  had  been. 
There  was  rhubarb  in  the 
gardens,  and  the  birds  were 
singing. 

The  French  at  one  time 
used  to  hold  this  sector,  and 
their  notices  still  remained  in 
the  village.  Some  pictures  had 
been  done  on  plaster,  which 
"  Messieurs  les  Militaires " 
were  asked  to  protect ;  but 
time  and  weather  had  erased 
them,  until  nothing  was  left 
except  the  fine  scrawl  of  the 
artist's  signature,  the  title 
"  Mont  St  Michel,"  and  some 
patches  of  red  and  brown. 

The  church  must  have  been 
ugly  with  its  stucco  and  imita- 
tion woodwork,  but  in  destruc- 
tion it  was  a  pleasant  place  for 
meditation — the  white  plaster 
with  scraps  of  blue-and-gold 
decoration,  the  plum-coloured 
brickwork  laid  bare,  and  the 
fresh  delicious  grass  clustered 
on  every  cornice. 

Our  camping-ground  was  a 
green  slope  between  two  dere- 
lict trenches,  half-way  up  a 
hill — a  clean  and  healthy  site 
away  from  the  road,  but  near 
enough  for  convenience.  We 
looked  down  from  it  on  the 
village,  which  had  a  friendly 
air,  because  the  cottages,  de- 
spite the  shelling,  were  at 
least  recognisable,  and  not 
mere  rubbish-heaps  like  those 
in  the  country  which  the 
enemy  had  laid  waste.  ... 

We  moved  on  the  10th.  A 
company  of  tanks  moves  luxu- 
riously. If  there  is  no  room 
on  the  lorries  for  any  article 
of  vertu,  it  goes  on  the 
tank.  The  Equipment  Officer 
or  the  Company  Commander 
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need  not  be  as  inexorable  as 
the  Quartermaster  in  an  in- 
fantry battalion,  for  he  is  not 
haunted  with  a  vision  of  trans- 
port fully  loaded  and  much 
baggage  still  piled  by  the 
roadside.  Eaoh  officer,  for 
instance,  carried  at  this  period 
a  rough  wire  bed  on  the  roof 
of  his  tank,  with  a  chair  and 
perhaps  a  table.  The  addi- 
tional weight  did  not  affect 
the  tank,  while  the  additional 
comfort  did  affect  the  officer. 
The  only  danger  was  from 
fire.  These  superfluities,  if 
carelessly  lashed,  would  slip 
on  to  the  red  -  hot  exhaust- 
pipe.  Again,  if  we  moved  a 
short  way,  the  lorries  could 
easily  make  a  second  journey. 
If  we  moved  a  long  way,  we 
moved  by  train,  and  usually, but 
not  always,  the  train  possessed 
facilities.  Later,  we  became 
more  Spartan  and  strenuous. 

We  arrived  without  incident 
at  Wailly  —  the  tanks  had 
trekked  across  country  —  and 
proceeded  to  re-erect  the  tents 
and  structures  which  we  had 
collected  at  Behagnies.  The 
men  were  glad  to  return  to 
the  edge  of  civilisation.  They 
had  not  seen  a  civilian  for  two 
months. 

Trainmg  commenced  at  once, 
but  before  we  had  moved  my 
Company  had  begun  to  dis- 
appear. There  were  dumps 
at  Montenescourt  to  be  col- 
lected :  the  material  had  not 
been  required  in  the  Arras 
battle.  There  were  new  bat- 
talions arriving  in  France 
who  would  need  camps.  The 
driving-school  wanted  a  few 
men.  Brigade  Headquarters 
wanted  a  few  men,  and,  natur- 


ally, battalion  headquarters 
could  not  be  content  with  its 
exiguous  establishment.  My 
hopes  of  thorough  training 
dwindled  with  my  company. 
Soon  I  was  left  with  under 
a  third  of  my  men.  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  collect  a  few 
scratch  crews  to  drive  the 
tanks  which  had  been  allotted 
to  us  for  practice.  This  scat- 
tering of  my  company  was 
intensely  disappointing.  My 
drivers  were  only  half-trained 
before  the  first  battle  of  Arras, 
and  most  of  them  were  to  con- 
tinue half-trained  until  we  re- 
turned to  Wailly  in  October; 
for  in  the  third  battle  of 
Ypres  we  drove  either  along 
straightforward  tracks  or  over 
appalling  roads.  Moreover, 
when  a  driver  is  driving  in 
action  or  into  action  he  dare 
not  go  beyond  what  he  knows. 
He  cannot  experiment,  find  out 
what  the  tank  can  do,  and  dis- 
cover the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Our  tanks  were  most  useful 
in  allowing  my  new  ©ffioers  to 
learn  by  teaching.  The  old 
German  front  trench  was  a 
fearsome  place  in  which  it  was 
easy  enough  to  become  ditched, 
and  it  was  good  for  these  offi- 
cers to  spend  a  day  in  the  hot 
sun  extricating  their  charges. 

The  great  event  of  the 
month  was  the  Tank  Cross- 
country Race. 

The  course  ran  over  a  sunken 
road  with  steep  and  crumbling 
banks,  across  a  mile  or  so  of 
rough  grass  intersected  by 
some  slight  trenches,  over  our 
old  trench  system,  back  again 
across  the  open  and  the  sunken 
road,  and  home  along  a  tape 
carefully  laid  out  in  eurves 
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and  odd  angles.  Marks  were 
allotted  for  style  and  condition 
as  well  as  for  speed.  The 
sunken  road  was  to  be  crossed 
where  there  was  no  recognised 
"crossing,"  if  marks  were  not 
to  be  lost,  and  the  tank  had 
to  take  the  tape  between  its 
tracks,  twisting  and  turning 
without  stopping  and  without 
touching  the  tape. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  day.  An 
excited  crowd  gathered  in 
front  of  the  tanks,  which  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  Officers 
walked  up  and  down  with 
field-glasses,  slung  racing  style. 
The  form  of  the  runners  was 
canvassed,  and  bets  were  made 
freely.  Ward's  tanks  were  the 
favourites.  Ward  had  taken 
the  greatest  care  in  selecting 
and  training  his  crews.  He 
possessed  a  few  really  skilled 
drivers,  and  on  the  evening 
before  the  race  his  tanks  had 
done  remarkably  well  in  a 
private  trial.  Haskett-Smith 
had  refused  to  interrupt  his 
training.  His  crews  were  to 
drive  over  the  course  as  part 
of  their  afternoon's  exercises. 
We  had  practised  immediately 
before  the  race,  and  my  men 
were  as  keen  as  they  could  be. 
As  some  of  my  best  drivers 
were  away  I  did  not  hope  to 
win  the  Company  championship 
— even  with  my  best  drivers 
present,  Ward's  men  would 
have  been  the  toughest  of 
customers — but  I  hoped  with 
one  of  my  two  best  tanks  to 
win  the  first  prize. 

The  tanks  started  at  minute 
intervals.  The  first  tank  took 
the  sunken  road  with  consum- 
mate skill.  The  second,  look- 
ing for  an  unused  crossing, 


tried  to  climb  over  a  dug-out 
which  caved  in.  One  tank 
blindly  fouled  another,  and 
they  slipped  to  the  bottom  of 
the  road  interlocked  and  un- 
able to  move.  The  rest  were 
well  away.  At  the  turning- 
post  there  was  a  marvellous 
jumble  of  tanks.  One  fellow 
could  not  get  his  gears  in  and 
blocked  the  road,  but  the  rest 
managed  to  nose  their  way 
through,  sweeping  against 
each  other. 

As  the  tanks  crossed  the 
sunken  road  on  the  return 
journey  you  felt  the  driver 
brace  himself  for  the  final 
test.  The  tank  would  come 
forward  with  the  tape  between 
its  tracks.  At  the  first  curve 
it  would  barely  hesitate  before 
swinging.  Ward,  bubbling 
over  with  excitement,  watched 
the  tank  breathlessly.  She 
was  just  going  to  scrape 
the  tape.  No,  by  heaven, 
she's  missed  it !  Another  tank 
might  stop — the  gears  had  not 
been  changed  cleanly — amidst 
the  scorn  of  the  spectators. 
Luckily,  the  driver  inside  the 
tank  could  hear  nothing  that 
was  said. 

I  should  have  liked  to  relate 
how  the  tanks  came  crawling 
along  sponson  to  sponson,  and 
how  my  tank  won,  but  I  must 
in  fairness  confess  that  Ward's 
company  won  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory.  My  favourite  did 
not  even  start.  He  had  been 
sent  in  the  morning  to  instruct 
some  infantry,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  starting-post  a 
little  late  in  the  day,  his 
engine  was  so  hot  that  he 
dared  not  compete. 

I  strongly  advise  some  enter- 
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prising  gentleman  to  buy  a 
few  tanks  cheap,  and  stage  a 
oross  -  country  race  over  give- 
and-take  country.  There  is 
nothing  quite  like  it.  .  a  jjii 

A  few  days  later  we  were 
paraded  to  receive  congratu- 
latory cards,  and  an  address 
from  General  Elles,  It  was  a 
steaming  hot  day,  without  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  The  sun 
beat  down  unmercifully  on  our 
shrapnel  helmets.  As  usual, 
we  had  to  wait  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  and  in  our 
hearts  we  cursed  all  inspec- 
tions, generals,  and  suchlike 
things.  The  ceremony  was 
fortunately  not  prolonged,  and 
the  address  held  us  attentive. 
The  General  had  taken  a  great 
risk  in  sending  to  the  battle 
two  half-trained  battalions  in 
old-fashioned  tanks.  He  had 
been  justified  by  results.  We 
had  shown  our  worth.  By 
steady  training  we  were  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  next 
battle, 

When  the  General  spoke  of 
"steady  training,"  I  thought 
of  my  company's  ranks  de- 
pleted by  the  call  of  innumer- 
able "fatigues,"  and  sighed, 
It  was,  of  course,  unavoidable 
— "fatigues  "  were  not  created 
for  fun,  —  but  I  earnestly 
prayed  that  soon  the  Tank 
Corps  might  obtain  by  hook 
or  by  crook  some  Labour  com- 
panies to  put  up  their  huts, 
and  leave  me  my  fighting  men 
to  train  for  the  great  battle. 

It  was  all  the  fault  of  these 
new  battalions,  who  wanted 
snug  places  prepared  for 
them.  .  .  . 

Our  life  at  Wailly  was  not 


all  training,  inspections,  and 
fatigues.  It  was  necessary, 
for  instance,  to  celebrate  cer- 
tain domestic  events  which 
occur  even  in  the  most  modern 
families.  My  car  had  disap- 
peared for  the  time  being,  but 
a  box-body  or  van  was  suffi- 
cient to  carry  us  into  the 
"Hotel  de  Commerce"  at 
Arras,  and,  later  in  the  even- 
ing, to  bring  back  a  merry 
singing  crew  to  the  old  cot- 
tage which  was  the  section's 
mess.  There,  with  the  gramo- 
phone and  Gran  toff  ski  at  the 
piano,  we  poured  out  libations 
to  the  Fates,  and  completed 
the  celebration  of  an  event 
which  cannot  happen  twice  in 
the  life  of  one  man. 

Even  towards  the  end  of 
May  we  played  an  occasional 
game  of  football,  and  in  the 
stream  which  ran  through  the 
village  there  was  a  bathing- 
place  by  the  bridge,  overhung 
by  willows.  .  .  . 

Although  in  the  far  distance 
we  could  just  see  a  German 
balloon  and  Arras  still  was 
shelled,  we  were  not  unduly 
disturbed  by  the  enemy.  The 
days  of  concentrated  night- 
bombing  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Only  one  venturesome  'plane, 
looking  for  Corps  Headquar- 
ters, then  at  Bretenoourt,  the 
next  village,  bombed  down  the 
valley  and  sadly  frightened 
the  pet  kid  of  our  workshops 
by  dropping  a  small  bomb  into 
the  courtyard  «f  their  farm. 

Johnson,1  our  Workshops 
Officer,  replied  by  carrying 
out  experiments  with  the 
child  of  his  brain,  "the  un- 
ditohing  beam,"  a  device 


1  Major  P.  Johnson,  D.S.O. 
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whereby  a  tank  was  enabled 
in  marshy  ground  or  crumbly 
soil  to  lay  a  log  in  its  path 
and  pull  itself  through  the 
slush  or  the  soil.  This  device 
was  of  the  utmost  value.  It 
saved  innumerable  tanks,  and 
the  lives  of  their  crews.  The 
invention  was  perfected  by 
others,  but  the  credit  of  the 
original  idea  belongs  to  Major 
Johnson,  who  first  applied  the 
unditohing  beam  in  its  most 
elementary  form  to  Ward's 
tanks  before  Vimy. 

While  we  were  basking  in 
the  sunshine  at  Wailly,  and 
while  one  important  officer 
was  trying  to  cure  the  sweaty 
itch  by  taking  strong  sulphur 
baths,  and  feverishly  sucking 
multitudinous  oranges,  the 
Tank  Corps  was  expanded 
and  reorganised. 

The  First  Tank  Brigade, 
under  Colonel  C.  D.  Baker- 
Carr,  had  consisted  of  "0" 
and  "D"  battalions.  These 
two  battalions  had  taken  part 
in  the  recent  battle.  The 
Second  Brigade,  under  Colonel 
Courage,  was  farmed  provision- 
ally of  "A"  and  "B"  bat- 
talions.  The  arrival  of  new 
battalions,  who  had  been  raised 
and  trained  at  home,  made  a 
Third  Brigade  necessary.  "  C  " 
battalion  was  taken  from  the 
First  Brigade  and  two  new 
battalions  from  home,  "E"  and 
"  G,"  added  to  it.  The  Third 
Brigade,  under  Colonel  J. 
Hardress  Lloyd,  D.S.O.,  was 
made  up  of  "C,"  "F,"  and  "I" 
battalions.  "  H  "  battalion  was 
to  join  the  Second  Brigade  in 
due  course.  That  was  the 
second  stage  in  the  growth  of 
the  Tank  Corps — from  twelve 
companies  to  twenty. seven. 


We  were  not  allowed  to  stop 
long  at  Wailly.  Each  bat- 
talion had  to  take  its  turn  in 
the  trenches,  and  we  had  had 
our  turn,  although  less  than 
half  of  my  drivers  had  been 
able  to  practise.  Before  we 
went  into  action  at  Ypres  in 
the  autumn,  my  drivers  received 
no  further  training.  In  justice 
to  the  four  battalions  which 
were  formed  in  France,  I  find 
it  necessary  to  emphasise  the 
handicaps  under  which  they 
fought. 

We  had  no  desire  to  move 
our  camp,  particularly  when 
we  were  told  that  we  were  to 
leave  "  standing "  all  those 
tents  and  "temporary  struc- 
tures "  which  we  had  so  cun- 
ningly acquired.  You  can 
never  persuade  a  soldier  to 
believe  that  possession  is  not 
ten  points  of  the  law.  Our 
"  temporary  structures,"  we 
would  argue,  belonged  to  us, 
because  we  won  them  by  the 
subtlety  of  our  brains  and  the 
sweat  of  our  brows.  That 
canvas  orderly -room,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  been  rotting 
in  a  deserted  camp  on  the 
Somme  if  we  had  not  sent  a 
lorry  and  three  stout  men  for 
it.  Those  five  extra  tents  be- 
longed to  us,  because  the  Fifth 
Army  forgot  to  recall  them 
when  we  moved  into  the  Third 
Army  area.  Those  tarpaulins 
— well,  everybody  is  justified  in 
picking  up  anything  that  the 
garrison  gunners  may  leave 
about — it  is  only  taking  what 
they  stole  from  somebody  else. 
Still,  there  was  no  getting  round 
the  order,  though  it  was  re- 
markable how  full  the  quarter- 
master's store  became,  how 
some  of  our  tents  and  "tern- 
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porary  structures"  seemed  to 
change  colour  and  shape  in  the 
night,  and  how  neighbouring 
units,  who  had  jeered  at  us 
because  we  had  now  to  leave 
our  well-gotten  gains  behind, 
began  to  lose  a  tarpaulin  or 
two,  an  unoccupied  tent,  or 
portions  of  an  outlying  hut. 

I  do  not  intend  to  imply  for 
a  moment  that  my  men  ever 
took  anything  to  which  they 
had  no  right.  Such  an  accusa- 
tion would  be  a  vile  slander. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  ever  came 
to  my  notice.  I  never  once 
received  an  official  complaint ; 
or  only  once,  when  some  coal 
disappeared  from  some  trucks 
standing  on  the  sidings  at 
Blangy  —  and  then  none  of 
my  men  were  recognised;  but 
I  will  say  that  neither  of  the 
two  tank  companies  which  I 
commanded  in  France  was 
ever  short  of  accommodation 
for  more  than  a  few  days.  My 
men  were  always  perfectly 
capable  of  looking  after  them- 
selves, and  my  own  comfort 
was  not  neglected.  We  never 
allowed  Government  property 
to  remain  for  long  without  a 
thoroughly  efficient  guard. 

I  went  from  Wailly  by  oar 
on  May  27th  a  few  days  before 
my  company,  as  I  had  been 
detailed  to  attend  a  course  at 
Erin.  I  was  sorry  to  leave 
the  bright  dilapidated  village, 
the  coarse  grass,  and  the 
breathless,  dusty  trenches, 
the  hot  lanes,  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  wild  flowers  on  the 
banks,  the  masses  of  lilac  in 
Bretenoourt,  and  the  old  people 
slowly  returning — it  is  always 
the  oldest  people  who  return 
first. 

I    drove    through    delicious 


lanes  to  St  Pol  and  then  by 
the  lower  road  to  Erin,  a  leafy 
village  in  the  Tank  Corps  area, 
which  extends  along  the  valley 
of  the  Ternoise  from  St  Pol 
to  Hesdin.  Erin  was  the 
" workshops"  capital  of  this 
little  state.  There  were  the 
central  workshops  and  the 
central  stores  with  their  vast 
hangars,  their  sidings,  their 
light  railways,  their  multitude 
of  tanks,  old  and  new,  and 
their  thousands  of  grinning 
Chinamen.  There  was  the 
driving- school  and  the  lecture 
huts,  full  of  stripped  engines 
carefully  set  out  on  scrubbed 
tables.  There  was  the  ex- 
perimental workshops,  from 
which  later  tanks  with 
"  mystery  "  engines  would  dash 
out  and  career  madly  about 
at  incredible  speeds  until  they 
broke  down.  In  a  quiet  corner 
of  the  village  were  the  trim 
cheerful  huts  of  the  Best 
Camp,  where  men,  too  weary 
of  the  battle,  sat  in  the  sun, 
planted  cabbages,  or  looked  for 
something  that  had  not  been 
whitewashed.  Add  the  Cinema, 
the  Supper  Club,  hutting  for 
a  battalion,  a  good  chateau 
and  a  Beinforoement  Camp, 
which,  finding  itself  strangely 
far  forward,  retired  to  the 
company  of  its  brethren  on 
the  coast. 

After  I  had  reported  at 
Erin,  I  drove  through  Bermi- 
court,  where  Tank  Corps  Head- 
quarters dwelt,  to  Humieres, 
the  immediate  destination  of 
my  company.  I  was  met  by 
Cooper,  my  second-in-command, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the 
company's  advanced  party.  He 
reported  well  of  the  village, 
and  in  the  quietude  of  dusk 
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it  seemed  a  most  pleasant 
place.  The  mess-cook,  how- 
ever, had  not  arrived,  and 
as  we  had  no  substitute,  we 
drove  into  Hesdin,  at  that 
time  an  outpost  of  G.H.Q,, 
and  dined  moderately  well  at 
the  Hotel  de  France. 

My  first  impressions  of 
Humieres  were  confirmed.  The 
village  lay  off  the  great  high- 
road that  runs  from  Arras  and 
St  Pol  through  Hesdin  and 
Montreuil  to  the  coast  at 
Boulogne.  All  the  cottages 
have  little  shady  gardens  and 
hot  orchards  and  rich  meadows. 
Everywhere  are  big  trees  and 
more  birds  singing  than  I 
had  ever  heard  before  in  one 
village.  At  first  we  deter- 
mined to  move  our  huts  into 
a  quiet  orchard,  carpeted  with 
thick  luscious  grass,  and  two 
lazy  cows  for  friendly  company. 
On  three  sides  the  orchard  was 
enclosed  with  stout  hedges  of 
hawthorn.  On  the  fourth  it 
sloped  down  to  some  plough- 
land,  and  from  our  tents  we 
should  have  looked  over  the 
bare  countryside,  misty  in  the 
heat.  Finally,  to  avoid  the 
work  of  moving,  I  chose  to 
remain  in  a  large  double 
Armstrong  hut,  which  stood 
under  a  row  of  great  elms  at 
the  edge  of  a  big  grass  field 
which  we  used  as  a  parade- 
ground.  Most  of  the  officers 
and  all  the  men  were  billeted 
in  cottages  and  barns.  In 
the  farther  end  of  the  village 
was  Haskett-Smith's  company, 
Battalion  Headquarters  were 
at  the  chateau,  where  the  Coun- 
tess and  her  three  daughters 
still  remained,  and  Ward's 
company  were  at  Eolimeux, 
a  smaller  village  on  the  Blangy 


road.  The  tanks  were  packed 
in  a  tiny  tankodrome  just  out- 
side Eolimeux,  too  hot  a  walk 
from  Humieres  in  the  sun. 

I  saw  little  of  the  village  at 
first,  for  every  morning  I 
motor -eyoled  down  to  Erin 
for  my  course.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  thorough, 
First  we  paraded,  and  then  we 
disappeared  into  various  huts, 
where  we  were  lectured  on  the 
engine.  In  the  afternoon  we 
would  go  down  to  the  hangar, 
and  after  a  general  description 
we  would  plunge  into  grease 
and  oil,  doing  all  those  things 
which  are  required.  Later  we 
drove  under  the  direction  of 
an  expert  instructor.  It  was 
a  senior  officer's  course,  and  we 
were  all  of  us  not  entirely 
ignorant,  but  soon  we  realised 
how  little  we  had  known.  We 
drove  over  trenches  and  banks, 
and  at  night  we  learned  the 
art  of  bringing  a  tank  to  its 
point  of  balance  and  keeping 
her  poised  there  for  a  moment, 
so  that  she  might  slide  easily 
down  into  the  trench.  We 
were  initiated  into  the  secrets 
of  sweet  gear-changing  and  all 
the  arts  and  devices  that  a 
proper  driver  should  know. 
It  was  most  certainly  a  good 
course. 

While  I  sweated  inside  a 
tank  and  inhaled  noisome 
fumes  and  spoilt  a  pair  of  good 
gloves,  my  company  had 
arrived  at  Humieres.  It  was 
hardly  a  company.  Although 
the  company  was  "resting," 
my  men  were  working  hard. 
Some  were  still  at  Montenes- 
oourt  clearing  surplus  dumps. 
Some  were  at  Sautrecourt 
putting  up  huts  and  taking 
them  down  again,  when  it  was 
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disoovered  that  some  cheaper 
land  was  available  near  by. 
Some  marched  down  each 
morning  to  Central  Workshops 
and  assisted  the  Chinamen  in 
their  labours.  Some  went 
down  to  the  coast  on  gunnery 
and  physical  training  courses. 
For  most  of  the  time  I  had 
only  forty  to  fifty  in  camp. 
But  the  huts  at  Sautreoourt 
ware  finally  erected  on  a  pro- 
per site,  and  my  men  at  Mon- 
tenesoourt  rejoined  in  time  to 
make  good  a  few  of  the  casu- 
alties we  sustained  in  our  next 
action. 

On  the  4th  June  I  accom- 
panied Johnson,  the  battalion 
engineer,  and  Cozens,  the 
adjutant,  on  an  expedition  te 
the  north.  We  drove  through 
Lillers  and  Bailleul  to  Ouder- 
dom.  I  had  not  seen  Bailleul 
since  March  1915,  when  the 
5th  Divisional  Cyclist  Com- 
pany, in  which  I  had  just  re- 
ceived a  commission,  moved 
north  to  Ouderdom.  Bailleul 
had  not  changed.  It  was  still 
a  clean  and  pleasant  town, 
where  you  could  buy  fish. 
Tina,  an  almost  legendary 
damsel,  whose  wit  and  beauty 
were  known  in  five  armies, 
had  arisen  and  was  about  to 
disappear.  The  "Allies  Tea 
Room"  had  opened.  The 
lunatic  asylum  still  held  good 
baths  that  were  open  to  officers 
twice  a  week.  The  "  Faucon  " 
was  as  dingy  as  ever. 

In  June  the  back  area  of  the 
salient  was  like  a  disturbed 
ant-heap.  We  were  making 
every  possible  preparation  for 
an  attack,  and  apparently  we 
did  not  mind  in  the  very  least 
whether  or  not  the  enemy 
knew  all  about  it.  The  coun- 


tryside was  "stiff"  with  light 
railways,  enormous  dumps, 
fresh  sidings,  innumerable  gun- 
pits,  new  roads,  enlarged 
camps.  NQ  advertisement  of 
the  impending  attack  was 
neglected.  The  enemy,  of 
course,  realised  what  was 
happening,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly, He  had  brought  up  a 
large  number  of  long-range 
guns,  and  his  aeroplanes  flew 
over  on  every  fine  day.  He 
had,  too,  the  advantage  of 
direct  observation  over  all  the 
forward  area,  The  results 
were  unpleasant  enough,  even 
in  June.  Dumps  would  go 
up  with  a  pleasing  regularity. 
Camps  and  railheads  were 
always  being  shelled.  Bomb- 
ing continued  by  day  and  by 
night.  In  front  we  destroyed 
the  German  trenches,  breast- 
works and  fortifications,  and 
shelled  their  batteries.  They 
retaliated  in  kind,  and  the 
unprejudiced  observer  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  award 
the  prize.  The  enemy  were 
scoring  heavily  with  their  gas 
shells. 

We  drove  first  to  Ouderdom, 
a  vast  and  enticing  railhead, 
which  the  enemy  shelled  meth- 
odically each  night,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  "B"  Tank 
Battalion,  who  lived,  for  reasons 
of  state,  at  the  edge  of  the  rail- 
head. Their  tanks  were  housed 
with  disarming  frankness  in  a 
series  of  canvas  stalls  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  canvas 
screen.  The  whole  erection 
was  perhaps  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  circumference.  The 
tanks  were  so  obviously  con- 
cealed that  the  enemy  never 
suspected  their  existence.  The 
shells  that  dropped  each  night 
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into  the  oamp  were  the  ordi- 
nary courtesies  of  warfare,  al- 
though they  did  at  last  produce 
a  move. 

We  had  an  excellent  lunoh 
with  the  Engineers  of  the  bat- 
talion, Johnson  expatiated  on 
his  new  "unditohing  beam"; 
we  inspected  certain  novelties 
that  had  been  fitted  to  the 
tanks,  and  then  from  a  wind- 
mill on  a  hillock  we  watched 
the  smoke  of  a  "  practice  bar- 
rage." We  drove  on  by  Dran- 
outre,  where  in  '14  I  was 
despatch-rider  to  a  brigade  of 
the  5th  Division,  over  the  hill 
to  the  headquarters  of  "A" 
battalion  in  some  pleasant 
woods,  untroubled  by  the 
enemy.  After  drinks,  saluta- 
tions, and  some  "shop,"  we 
returned  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  stopping  in  the  square 
at  Hazebrouok  for  dinner  and 
a  good  bottle  of  burgundy.  It 
had  been  a  fine  day,  with  just 
enough  sun.  All  the  woods 
were  fresh  and  green,  and  there 
was  a  purple  sunset. 

The  Battle  of  Messines  was 
fought  four  days  later.  The 
attack  was  a  complete  and 
overwhelming  success.  The 
whole  of  the  Ridge,  which  for 
so  many  weary  months  had 
dominated  our  lines,  was  cap- 
tured at  a  low  cost.  "A" 
and  "B"  battalions  of  tanks 
were  useful  but  not  indispens- 
able. The  ground  was  difficult 
and  in  places  impossible.  Many 
tanks  became  ditched.  Certain 
tanks  retrieved  a  local  situa- 
tion finely  by  the  stout  repulse 
of  a  strong  counter-attack. 
We  received  the  impression 
that,  if  the  weather  had  been 
wet,  tanks  could  not  have  been 
used.  Although  we  did  not 


realise  it  at  the  time,  the  battle 
of  Messines  was  the  first  and 
only  successful  act  in  a  tragedy 
of  which  the  last  act  was  never 
played. 

An  expedition  to  the  salient 
only  sharpened  cur  apprecia- 
tion of  the  quiet  and  charm 
of  Humi&res.  What  more 
could  man  want  in  the  year  of 
grace  1917  than  to  lie  under 
the  trees,  sipping  a  cool 
drink,  and  watch  Wright,  the 
left -handed  mainstay  of  our 
side,  open  his  shoulders  to  a 
half-volley,  or,  when  the  gun 
had  gone  in,  to  stroll  out  and 
scrape  together  a  lucky  "  6 " 
instead  of  the  usual "  4  "  ?  We 
had  no  "  seasons  "  at  Humieres. 
Eaeh  evening  during  the  week 
we  would  play  cricket,  and  on 
Sunday  we  would  play  a  com- 
pany of  "F  "  battalion  at  foot- 
ball, and  beat  them  by  some 
outrageous  score — 12 -love,  I 
think  it  was — or,  while  we  were 
indulging  in  the  equivalent  of 
a  little  net  practice,  the  foot- 
ball enthusiasts  would  be 
crowded  round  the  goal  at  the 
other  end  of  the  field.  Which- 
ever game  we  played,  the  com- 
pany won  most  of  its  matches. 

No  self -respecting  battalion 
would  ever  allow  its  period  of 
rest  to  go  by  without  battalion 
sports,  and  "D"  battalion  re- 
spected itself  mightily.  Our 
pet  athletes  started  to  train 
as  soon  as  we  reached  Humieres. 
After  the  Messines  battle  there 
was  seme  doubt  whether  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  post- 
pone the  sports  until  after  the 
next  "show."  Rumours  ef  an 
immediate  move  came  thick 
and  fast,  but  the  Fates  were 
not  so  unkind,  and  our  sports 
were  hdd  on  the  eve  of  things. 
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My  company  had  prepared 
the  way  with  a  minor  affair. 
The  field  was  small  and  uneven, 
and  in  the  longer  races  there 
were  so  many  laps  that,  as  our 
company  wag  exclaimed,  it  was 
a  wonder  the  runners  did  not 
get  giddy  before  they  finished. 
If  the  times  were  doubtful,  the 
enjoyment  was  unstinted,  and 
after  mess  all  the  seats  and  the 
company  piano  were  brought 
out  into  the  open,  and  we 
sang  songs  until  it  was  quite 
dark. 

The  battalion  sports,  a  few 
days  later,  were  a  social  event. 
AQ  immense  field  positively 
sproutedtwith  dark-blue  flags, 
the  colour  of  the  battalion. 
There  were  pipes  and  drums 
from  the  51st  Division.  The 
staff  were  conspicuously  re- 
splendent, while  the  Countess 
and  her  daughters  were  the 
centre  of  attraction.  Haskett- 
Smith  particularly,  .  .  .  but  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  drag  in 
the  name  of  a  mere  company 
commander  and  leave  out  that 
of  a  full  colonel.  It  was  a 
splendid  afternoon,  although 
Battalion  Headquarters  won 
the  cup.  They  would  not  have 
tried  to  win  it,  some  one  said, 
if  they  had  not  been  able  to 
drink  out  of  it. 

In  the  evening  there  was 
the  usual  entertainment  of  the 
"Follies"  type  under  the 
direction  of  the  "Old  Bird." 
It  was  organised  more  or  less 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Supported  by  an  issue  of  free 
beer  it  was  an  uproarious  suc- 
cess, although  it  was  some- 
times not  too  easy  to  translate 
the  jokes  into  French  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Countess  and 
her  daughters. 


It  was  a  great  night,  and 
all  the  pipers  were  so  satisfied 
with  their  refreshment  that 
they  could  not  ask  for  more; 
and  if  pipers  of  the  51st  are 
incapable  of  asking  for  another 
drink,  then  they  are  incapable 
indeed,  and  a  loading  party 
must  turn  out  to  place  them 
gently  in  the  lorries.  .  .  . 

In  the  heavy  heat  of  those 
long  days  it  was  easy  to  for- 
get the  war  and  the  shadow 
of  the  battle,  coming  up  wrath- 
fully,  like  a  thunderstorm. 
Little  expeditions  were  as 
pleasurable  as  children's  treats. 
The  drowning  of  a  bus  driver 
at  Merlimont  Plage,  where  our 
gunnery  school  was  among  the 
dunes,  gave  me  a  swift  run  to 
the  sea,  and  we  called  in  at 
Boulogne  "  on  the  way  back  " 
for  stores.  Then  there  was 
always  that  old  coaching 
hostelry  at  Hesdin,  the  Hotel 
de  France,  which  provided 
none  too  bad  a  dinner  for  those 
who  were  sick  of  the  eternal 
roast-beef  of  the  mess. 

Finally,  lest  we  should  find 
life  too  monotonous,  the  new 
tank  battalions  were  arriving 
from  Bovington  Camp  in 
Dorset,  which  had  always  been 
held  up  to  us  in  France  as  a 
very  pattern  ©f  discipline,  a 
haven  of  content,  a  perfect 
well  of  energy,  a  paradise 
where  the  senior  officers  and 
the  tank  engineers  never 
thought  of  using  any  part 
or  fitting  of  a  tank,  such  as 
a  clock,  accumulators,  or  even 
a  dynamo,  for  their  own 
private  purposes  and  the 
decoration  of  their  huts.  As 
for  the  depot  at  Wareham,  we 
pictured  it  as  a  plaee  where 
thoroughly  nice  young  officers 
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spent  laborious  days  and  nights 
in  fitting  themselves  for  the 
noble  tasks  before  them.  Cer- 
tainly these  new  battalions 
were  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
Their  uniforms  were  new,  they 
saluted  smartly,  and  by  a 
stupid  and  tactless  blunder 
they  were  wearing  on  their 
sleeves  the  famous  badge, 
representing  a  tank,  which  we 
had  waited  for  so  long.  I 
shall  never  oease  to  wonder 
at  the  patience  of  the  British 
soldier.  Here  were  four  bat- 
talions of  veteran  volunteers, 
who,  after  they  had  spent  hot 
and  weary  weeks  removing 
vast  dumps  and  erecting  mul- 
titudinous huts,  were  given  the 
privilege  of  watching  these 
immaculate  recruits,  of  whom 
many  were  conscripts,  swag- 
gering with  their  tank  badges. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  the 
course  of  the  war  was  changed 
by  this  incident,  and  I  do  not 
wish  for  one  moment  to  in- 
sinuate that  these  new  bat- 
talions did  not  very  soon  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  any 
badge.  It  was,  however,  a 
pity  that  when  there  were  not 
enough  badges  to  go  round, 
the  men  who  had  fought  and 
volunteered  were  left  badge- 
less.  The  badge  at  once  be- 
came a  thing  without  value, 
just  as  later  the  savour  of  the 
1914  Star  disappeared  when 
fighting  men  first  saw  the 
ribbon  on  the  breasts  of  clerks 
at  Boulogne.  In  any  war  there 
must  always  be  some  jealousy 
between  men  who  fight  and 
men  who  do  safe  though  indis- 
pensable work  behind  the  lines, 


between  men  who  have  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  and  those  newly  out  from 
home.  Unfortunately  these 
little  jealousies  were  often  ac- 
centuated by  such  blunders,  and 
the  fighting  man  felt  that  he 
was  neglected.  A  baker  and 
a  bomber  received  the  same 
medal,  and  the  appalling  state 
of  the  leave-trains  was  always 
attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  staff,  who  went  on  leave 
with  such  tactless  regularity, 
travelled  to  the  coast  by  motor- 
oar. 

It  was  good  to  see  Ham- 
mond, who  had  come  back  to 
France  again  in  command  of 
a  company  of  "F"  battalion, 
to  plumb  once  more  the  depths 
of  his  vocabulary,  and  to  hear 
his  frank  criticism  of  those  set 
in  authority.  But  the  com- 
ments of  these  new-comers,  or 
rather  in  Hammond's  case, 
these  returned  wanderers,  led 
us  to  doubt  whether  after  all 
Bovington  Camp  was  a  better 
place  than  Humi&res. 

So  June  passed  in  rich  sun- 
shine— all  those  glorious  fight- 
ing days  were  wasted.  The 
order  eame  for  us  to  draw  new 
tanks,  and  we  began  to  hurry 
our  preparations  for  the  most 
ghastly  of  all  battles,  the  third 
battle  of  Ypres,  in  which  the 
wounded  fell  into  pits  of  slimy 
water  and  drowned  slowly, 
screaming  to  their  comrades 
for  help,  and  the  tanks,  stick- 
ing in  the  mud  and  sinking 
sometimes  till  they  were  swal- 
lowed up,  were  compelled  at 
last  to  fight  precariously  from 
destroyed  roads. 


(To  fa' 
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THE    ARMENIANS. 


BY    EDMUND    CANDLER. 


ONE  heard  that  the  Germans 
were  all  over  the  Blaok  Sea 
Province,  and  that  the  Turks 
were  trekking  up  from  Trebi- 
zond  and  would  soon  be  in 
Batoum.  Things  were  being 
made  cosy  for  the  Hun  at 
Tiflis,  for  he  oame  with  gifts 
in  his  hands — whole  chunks  of 
Russia  and  Armenia,  not  to 
speak  of  Azerbaijan  —  where 
the  Georgian  could  lord  it  and 
grow  fat,  feeling  safe  and 
patriotio  and  independent 
without  firing  a  shot,  The 
Hun  had  bought  this  road 
to  the  Caspian,  but  the 
Turk  had  determined  to  be 
there  first.  He  was  already 
in  Baku.  A  large  Ottoman 
force  was  eoming  up  from 
Erzerum.  Troop  trains  were 
expected  at  Akstafa  any  day 
within  the  next  week.  Pales- 
tine and  Mesopotamia  were 
being  abandoned.  Baku  was 
the  new  goal.  Turkey  was 
for  cutting  her  losses ;  and  for 
reward  and  compensation  she 
saw  a  compact  Moslem  state 
from  the  Boiphorus  to  the 
Caspian — and,  who  kmaws,  how 
far  beyond!  The  Khanates 
were  both  Moslem  and  Tura- 
nian, and  Enver  and  Nun  had 
agents  in  Khiva  and  Bokhara 
and  Samarkand.  Needless  to 
say,  these  dreams  were  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Hun,  whose 
imperial  eye  was  east  even 
farther  than  the  Turk's  —  on 
Meshed  and  Qaetta,  on  Merv 
and  Khushk  and  Afghanistan. 


The  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  in  Trans-Caucasia  had 
found  shelter  in  an  overturned 
"railway  truck,  which  had  been 
shot  down  the  embankment 
near  Mingeohua  in  the  deso- 
late mulberry  -  coloured  plain. 
A  few  miles  north  of  the  line 
the  eastern  spurs  of  the 
Caucasus,  dwindled  now  to  an 
insignificant  range  of  hills, 
bevelled  down  towards  the 
Caspian.  It  had  been  the 
Tartar  habit  early  in  the 
year,  a  form  of  shikar,  en- 
couraged by  the  Turk,  to 
break  the  culverts  and  hold 
up  the  returning  Russian 
troop  trains.  The  rifles  came 
in  handy  against  the  Arme- 
nians and  other  Christian 
spawn.  Orders  had  been  is- 
sued to  search  trains  and 
arrest  the  British,  or  British 
agents,  if  any  could  be  found. 

The  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  moment — 
Dawson  and  Willow — were  an 
ill-assorted  pair.  Dawson  had 
been  in  Trans-Caucasia  since 
February  1918  —  one  of  two 
or  three,  the  advance -guard 
of  the  Dunster  Force,  who 
were  held  up  for  months  at 
Hamadan.  He  had  been  work- 
ing between  Tiflis  and  Erivan, 
trying  to  organise  bands  of 
Georgians  and  Armenians,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  they  would 
fight  side  by  side  against  the 
Turks,  whose  advance  was 
imminent.  He  had  no  illusions 
about  either.  The  Georgian 
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oared  too  muoh  for  his  skin 
to  make  any  sa orifice.  The 
Armenian  had  a  kind  of  heady 
futile  pluok — half  vanity,  half 
desperation,  —  but  he  was 
utterly  undependable.  Each 
hated  and  distrusted  the  other. 
In  his  heart  Dawson  really 
liked  the  Moslem,  whom  he 
thought  the  manlier  and 
straighter  breed  —  a  view 
shared  by  many  officers  who 
know  their  Middle  East. 
Dawson  was  a  regular  in  the 
Indian  Army,  a  political  for 
the  moment.  He  knew  Turk- 
ish —  hence  his  post  in  the 
forefront  of  the  adventure. 
His  companions  had  escaped 
out  of  Tiflis  along  the  military 
road  to  Yladikavkas,  or  fallen 
back  on  Baku  after  the  small 
British  force  had  been  with- 
drawn. They  were  all  either 
dead  or  prisoners  of  the  Bol- 
shevik or  Turk.  Chance  had 
thrown  him  against  Willow 
in  the  khan  at  Elizabetpol. 

Willow  was  a  very  different 
type.  An  undergraduate  of 
Balliol  in  his  second  year  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  a  stu- 
dent of  Russian  literature,  he 
was  spending  his  long  vaca- 
tion at  Orenburg.  He  had 
fought  on  the  Galieian  front, 
been  wounded,  and  afterwards 
put  in  two  years  with  the 
Russian  Staff,  Intelligence  and 
liaison  work  in  Turkey  and 
Persia.  He  was  at  the  taking 
of  Erzerum,  and  after  the 
revolution  joined  BioherakofFs 
Partizanski  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  that 
secured  the  flank  of  Maude's 
army  on  the  Kurdish  and 
Persian  frontier  north  and 
east  of  Baghdad.  The  two 


had  met  first  of  all  in  a 
Punjabi  mess  at  Mendali,  and 
Dawson  remembered  his  com- 
panion's wide  and  inquiring 
eyes,  longish  hair,  glasses,  and 
imperishable  academic  man- 
ner ;  and  how,  in  the  morning 
when  Ivan  and  Nabi  Baksh 
brought  in  their  respective 
cups  of  tea,  they  had  almost 
quarrelled  about  Armenia. 
Willow  was  sitting  up  in  bed 
reading  a  magazine  called 
'Ararat.'  The  picture  on  the 
cover  offended  Dawson.  The 
spire  of  the  cathedral  at 
Ecmiadzin  was  made  to  stick 
up  between  the  twin  peaks  ef 
the  sacred  mountain  like  the 
third  prong  of  a  fork.  Above 
it  crude  shafts  of  light  de- 
scended from  heaven,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  diagram  inverted 
as  if  mirrored  in  a  pool. 
Dawson  felt  unreasonably  irri- 
tated. He  did  not  like  the 
Armenians.  He  hated  their 
propaganda.  The  response  to 
it  in  Europe  and  Armenia  was 
a  grievance  he  shared  with 
the  Tartar  and  the  Turk.  This 
crude  Ararat  design,  with  its 
rent  heaven  and  aspiring  earth, 
seemed  to  him  a  spurious  ap- 
peal to  sentiment,  quite  sym- 
bolical of  everything  he  sus- 
pected about  the  race. 

"So  the  Armenians  have  got 
a  newspaper?"  he  remarked. 

Willow  looked  up,  conscious 
of  the  prejudice  in  his  com- 
panion's voice,  but  not  sur- 
prised. 

"Hardly  a  newspaper,"  he 
said. 

"Propaganda?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  in  a  way. 
They  are  the  most  obstinate 
nationalists  alive." 
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Dawson  admitted  their  ob- 
stinacy. "Armenia  is  the 
Turks'  Irish  question,"  he  said. 

"Settled  by  the  standards 
of  the  Stone  Age." 

"It's  the  law  of  survival, 
If  the  Turks  did  not  massacre 
the  Christians,  the  Christians 
would  eat  them  up.  The  Ar- 
menian is  the  village  bnnniah. 
When  he  has  swallowed  every- 
thing, the  Turk  rips  him  open 
and  makes  him  disgorge." 

"Have  you  seen  much  of 
them  ?  In  their  own  country, 
I  mean,  the  peasants  and  land- 
owners?" 

"No,  not  in  Armenia.  In 
Anatolia,  shooting  before  the 
war.  I  have  no  use  for  them, 
a  chattering  crowd,  physically 
degenerate,"  and  Dawson  en- 
larged on  the  virtues  of  the 
Anatolian,  his  hardiness  and 
good  -  humour.  "  The  finest 
material  for  troops  in  the 
East.  They  do  what  they  are 
told.  They  don't  discuss ;  they 
obey." 

Willow  scented  the  Anglo- 
Indian  in  this.  "Personally,! 
have  no  use  for  people  who  do 
what  they  are  told,"  he  said. 

"You  think  the  chattering 
stage  a  phase  of  evolution.  I 
don't  agree." 

"  It's  inconvenient,  you 
mean." 

"  The  difference  between 
your  Armenian  and  the  Turk 
is  the  difference  between  the 
half  -  baked  hybrid  Bengali 
student  and  the  Pathan." 

"It's  the  case  of  the  under- 
dog," Willow  replied,  with 
difficulty  curbing  his  temper. 
He  felt  that  Dawson  had  the 
prejudiced  superficial  view  of 
the  traveller  who  derives  his 


impressions  from  the  cringing 
Levantine,  the  Port  Said 
photographer,  the  touts  and 
dragomans  of  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna.  They  had  been 
within  an  ace  of  quarrelling. 

The  two  met  again  in  the 
khan  at  Elizabetpol  nine 
months  afterwards.  Dawson 
recognised  Willow,  The  large 
spectacles,  the  round  inquisi- 
tive eyes  in  which  curiosity 
and  assurance  were  oddly 
blended,  brought  back  Men- 
dali.  He  remembered  the 
walled  palm -clumps  as  black 
as  ink  against  the  white  and 
yellow  sand,  the  Cossacks'  part 
songs,  the  Khattak  dance,  the 
Punjabi  piper,  the  Kahar's 
parody  of  a  nautch,  the  Sikh's 
cry  of  "Wah  Guru  Ji  Ki- 
Khalsa  "  as  they  left  the  camp 
and  the  almost  acrimonious 
discussion  they  had  had  about 
Armenia  over  their  morning 
tea.  Both  were  in  disguise. 
Willow  was  a  Russian  civilian, 
Dawson  a  Moslem  Asetin  in  a 
black  Astrakhan  cap,  wearing 
a  oherkass  with  silver-capped 
cartridge  oases  bulging  on 
either  breast.  Both  were  sus- 
pect. The  Turks  were  in  front 
of  them  and  behind  them. 
German  officers  were  crowd- 
ing the  streets  of  Tiflis.  They 
had  boarded  the  train  together 
at  Elizabetpol,  meaning  to  slip 
out  before  Baku  and  work 
down  the  Caspian  to  our  own 
people  in  Kesht.  But  once  in 
the  train  they  found  it  was 
being  systematically  searched, 
carriage  by  carriage.  It  was 
the  break  in  the  line  that 
saved  them.  Freight  had  to 
be  carried  across;  passengers 
were  transhipping  to  another 
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train  a  quarter  oi  a  mile  down 
the  line.  In  the  confusion  they 
hid  in  the  overturned  truck. 

Dawson  watched  the  smoke 
of  the  disappearing  train.  It 
was  a  depressing  landscape, 
gloom  and  slush  and  rain. 
No  cultivation,  the  thick  heavy 
clouds  only  a  shade  lighter 
than  the  universal  mud.  They 
had  left  the  hills  behind,  and 
reached  a  country  that  was 
almost  Mesopotamian  in  its 
bleakness  and  absence  of  fea- 
ture. Five  miles  to  the  north 
there  was  a  Tartar  encamp- 
ment, two  miles  to  the  west 
the  small  station  of  Miugeohua 
which  they  had  passed  in  the 
morning.  Dawson  had  noticed 
that  there  was  no  Turkish 
guard  at  Mingechua.  He  was 
for  avoiding  main  communi- 
cation now.  The  train  was  a 
death-trap. 

"Better  strike  down  south 
to  the  hills,"  he  suggested  to 
Willow,  "follow  the  Shusha 
track,  and  cross  the  Persian 
frontier." 

"The  Tabriz  road  will  be 
thick  with  Turks." 

"We  need  not  go  so  far 
south.  We  could  strike  the 
Caspian  somewhere  near  As- 
tara,  and  work  down  the  coast 
to  Enzali." 

Both  were  agreed  that  the 
Tiflis-Baku  line  was  "asking 
for  trouble."  The  Turks  were 
much  too  wide  awake.  Here 
on  the  steppe  they  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  but  loot  or  murder. 
The  Tartar  peasant  was  not 
"politically-minded."  As  one 
left  Georgia  behind  and  en- 
tered the  Elizabetpol  Prov- 
ince of  Azerbaijan,  one  noticed 
a  different  type  of  face.  Here 
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one  was  in  the  Tartar  country, 
among  a  more  Oriental  people 
— more  passive,  simple,  and 
resigned  in  countenance,  star- 
ing fixedly  at  nothing,  a  less 
exacting  folk,  less  suspicious, 
and  so,  perhaps,  more  easy  to 
satisfy  and  govern.  One  missed 
the  restless  furtive  glances  of 
the  urban  population,  the  prey 
of  "aspirations."  It  was  not 
betrayal  or  unrest  one  had  to 
expect  here,  or  a  spy's  death, 
but  unsophisticated  murder. 
There  had  been  no  government 
in  Azerbaijan  for  over  a  year  : 
even  in  peace  time  the  steppe 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
was  not  healthy  for  travelling  : 
the  odds  now  were  distinctly 
against  two  Englishmen,  with 
promise  of  loot  on  them,  armed 
only  with  revolvers,  getting 
through  even  so  far  south  as 
Shura. 

It  was  a  dismal  prospect. 
The  rain  broke  through  and 
collected  in  a  pond,  leaving 
them  only  half  the  tilted  floor 
of  the  truck.  They  had  been 
silent  for  long  minutes,  when 
Willow  broke  out,  as  if  in- 
spired— "Why  not  join  the 
Armenians  ?  " 

Dawson  stared  at  him. 
"The  Armenians?"  He  re- 
membered Mendali  and  his 
companion's  fatuous  picture  of 
Ararat. 

"Andranik  cannot  be  more 
than  eighty  miles  off.  If  we 
miss  him,  we  might  try  Ama- 
zasp  or  Babyan.  After  all, 
Andranik  has  kept  his  end  up 
all  the  time ;  he  is  still  fighting 
the  Turk,  and  he  is  still  our 
ally." 

The  argument  was  undeni- 
able. There  were  no  other 
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allied  forces  within  six  hundred 
miles.  But  Armenians !  Daw- 
son  oould  not  take  them  seri- 
ously. By  the  irony  of  fate 
he  had  been  sent  out  as  a 
pioneer  to  mobilise,  discipline, 
and  drill  them.  He  had  tried 
the  Armenians,  and  given 
them  up.  Yet  there  must  be 
good  stuff  in  Andranik.  He 
had  been  out  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  scourge  to  the  Turks. 
He  and  his  men  had  mopped 
up  many  a  straggling  detach- 
ment in  the  hills.  They  had 
fought  a  rearguard  action  all 
the  way  from  Erzerum  to  the 
Caspian,  holding  the  passes, 
and  delaying  the  Turks'  ad- 
vance for  months.  A  ruthless 
fellow,  too,  credited  with 
bloody  reprisals.  He  had  seen 
Armenian  women  and  children 
butchered,  and  he  meted  out 
like  measure  to  the  Turk. 
Tartar  villages  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  Elizabetpol  and 
Baku,  and  not  a  living  soul 
spared.  Bat  the  man  was 
undoubtedly  a  patriot,  and, 
what  is  rarer,  incorruptible. 
He  never  recognised  the  Ar- 
menian Republic  of  Erivan, 
born  of  compromise  with  the 
Turk,  with  whom  he  would 
have  no  traffic.  "An  uncom- 
promising nationalist/'  Willow 
called  him,  "with  something 
of  the  old  Cromwellian  spirit." 
Even  Dawson  admitted  now 
that  the  Armenians  were  cap- 
able of  producing  hard  men, 
of  great  firmness  and  strength 
of  oharaoter.  "  Only  these  are 
not  town-dwellers,"  he  added. 
"  The  town  -  people  who  wear 
ties  and  collars  and  short  coats 
are  only  talkers  —  unmixed 
bandar-log." 


"It's  a  question  of  environ- 
ment," Willow  said,  thinking 
of  the  Armenians  he  knew  at 
home,  who  were  just  like  other 
people,  only  a  little  cleverer, 
and  generally  more  alive  and 
keen.  "  Give  the  Armenian  a 
chance,  and  he  is  good  at  any- 
thing he  takes  up.  As  for  grit, 
he  has  proved  it  these  nine 
hundred  years.  He  might 
have  become  a  Moslem,  but 
he  stuck  to  his  faith  and  re- 
fused to  be  submerged.  He 
has  preserved  his  nationality 
centuries  after  he  has  lost  his 
country." 

"  I  respected  nationalism," 
Dawson  said  bitterly,  "until  I 
met  the  Armenians.  I  wish 
I  oould  make  them  fight 
for  it." 

"  What  about  Andranik  ? 
What  about  the  mountaineers 
of  Zeitun,  who  defied  all  the 
expeditious  the  Turks  sent 
against  them  and  captured 
their  guns?  In  France,  the 
Armenians  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  died  almost  to  a  man 
in  the  defence  of  Verdun. 
And  you  remember  Sabian, 
sergeant  of  the  6th  King's 
Own,  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
had  fought  in  the  Balkans 
and  wherever  he  could  kill 
Turks,  and  who  proved  him- 
self as  stout  an  N.C.O.  as  any 
in  the  regiment " 

"Isolated  oases." 

"Yes.  Isolated  from  their 
environment.  Remove  the 
Turk,  and  you  will  find  the 
true  Armenian.  Remember, 
in  the  wilayats  the  Armenian 
has  no  rights.  The  Kurds  are 
armed  by  government,  and  in- 
cited to  pillage.  The  Armenian 
goes  about  defenceless  like  a 
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small  boy  at  school  in  a  dormi- 
tory of  bullies." 

"  He  gets  his  own  back  in  an 
underhand  way." 

"  What  oan  you  expect  of  a 
man  who  is  always  looking 
over  his  shoulder  for  a  kick  or 
a  blow?" 

Dawson  frankly  did  n@t  ex- 
pect anything.  He  took  the 
Armenians  as  he  found  them. 
"  I  knew  they've  never  had  a 
decent  government,"  he  said, 
"but  one  oan't  always  be 
making  allowances  for  people 
who  have  been  badly  brought 
up."  And  he  told  Willow  some 
of  his  adventures  earlier  in  the 
year.  He  had  been  sent  out  to 
raise  an  army  in  the  Caucasus 
against  the  Turk.  Georgians, 
Armenians,  and  Tartars  were 
to  be  drawn  in.  It  was  essen- 
tial for  the  success  of  the 
scheme  that  there  should  be 
no  distinction  of  privilege. 
But  the  Armenians  with  their 
chattering  tongues  spoiled 
everything.  They  kept  alive 
the  impression  that  we  were 
out  to  help  them  alone.  Their 
talk  and  boasting  added  to  the 
bitter  feeling  that  was  being 
fomented  against  us.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  near  a  decent 
Moslem.  Then  in  March  they 
joined  hands  with  the  Bol- 
sheviks to  drive  the  Tartars 
out  of  Baku.  This  was  the 
last  straw.  Naturally,  the 
Mussulmans  thought  it  was  a 
plot  inspired  by  us  to  rid 
Azerbaijan  of  the  friends  of 
the  Turk.  The  massacres  of 
Mohammadans  that  followed 
were  in  the  best  style  of  Mush 
and  Baibourt.  It  was  the 
biggest  mistake  the  Armenians 
ever  made,  though  it  is  only 


fair  to  say  that  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  local  Dashnukt 
extremists.  The  Armenian 
National  Council  were  all 
against  it,  and  did  what  they 
could  to  keep  the  peace. 

"The  Armenians  at  Baku," 
Willow  objected,  "are  as  re- 
presentative of  the  race  as  the 
Glasgow  mechanic  is  of  the 
Highlander." 

"  They  betrayed  us  in  Sep- 
tember." 

Willow  defended  them. 
"They  were  not  soldiers,"  he 
said.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  first  contact  of  British 
troops  with  Armenians  was 
with  this  alien  industrialised 
rabble  —  men  who  were  not 
soldiers,  but  who  were  gauged 
as  such,  who  could  not  be 
trusted  to  hold  their  bit  of 
line  in  the  face  of  the  least 
discouragement,  who  hawked 
their  machine-guns  about  the 
streets  when  they  were  hungry, 
and  bartered  them  with  a 
potential  enemy  for  bread  and 
sausages  and  fish. 

"And  who  betrayed  us?" 
Dawson  said. 

"They  were  told  to  make 
what  terms  they  could  with 
the  Turk." 

The  two  were  as  near  quar- 
relling as  they  had  been  at 
Mendali,  and  over  the  same  bone 
of  contention.  Dawson  rose 
stiffly  and  surveyed  the  world 
from  the  truck.  It  had  stopped 
raining.  "Well,  what  about  our 
friends  Baby  an  and  Andranik?" 
he  said.  "  Anyhow,  we  must  get 
to  Mingechua  to-night,  raise 
ponies,  and  chance  it." 

The  station  was  dark  and 
deserted  when  they  reached 
Mingechua,  but  a  light  from  a 
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window  in  a  feneed  garden  and 
the  sound  of  a  gramophone  told 
them  that  some  one  on  the 
station  staff  was  awake.  They 
climbed  over  the  palings  and 
stumbled  through  the  thick 
undergrowth  to  the  house. 
Peering  through  the  window, 
they  saw  that  the  station- 
master  was  a  Tartar,  as  they 
had  expected.  He  was  enter- 
taining ;  there  were  three 
others  with  him;  the  room 
was  furnished  western  fashion 
with  a  table  and  chairs ;  there 
was  a  samovar  in  the  corner ; 
the  group  were  sitting  round 
the  gramophone  drinking  in- 
fidel Tiflis  wine.  Dawson 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door. 
Soon  a  light  in  the  passage 
revealed  him  standing  on  the 
threshold  in  his  Asetin  dress. 
He  explained  to  the  Tartar 
that  he  was  with  a  troop  of 
Partizanski  a  few  miles  down 
the  line.  They  were  returning 
through  Tiflis  to  their  own 
country,  but  two  of  their 
horses  had  gone  lame.  He 
and  his  companion  had  come 
back  to  Mingechua,  hoping  to 
replace  them.  They  must  be 
off  early  in  the  morning.  In 
the  meanwhile  they  were  look- 
ing for  somewhere  to  sleep. 

Fateh  -  Ali  -  Khan,  for  such 
was  the  station-master's  name, 
invited  them  in.  He  insisted, 
with  charming  courtesy,  that 
they  were  his  guests.  The 
ponies  should  be  at  the  door 
with  the  earliest  light.  The 
house  was  their  own.  It  was 
evident  that  wine  had  mel- 
lowed a  naturally  genial  and 
unsuspicious  temperament,  As 


they  entered  the  sitting-room 
the  other  three  Moslems  rose 
with  grave  inebriety  from  their 
seats.  Fateh-Ali-Khan,  after 
some  vague  introductions,  pro- 
duced two  more  bottles.  He 
opened  one,  drank  half  of  it 
himself,  and  then  filled  his 
guests'  glasses. 

The  gramophone  did  the 
greater  part  of  the  entertain- 
ing. First  a  few  washy  Turk- 
ish love-songs  ;  then  a  patriotic 
march.  Later,  when  discretion 
was  comfortably  drugged, 
Fateh  -  Ali  -  Khan  selected  a 
record  with  a  gesture  of  de- 
liberate mystery,  as  if  he 
were  performing  some  rite. 
Soon  the  voice  of  Enver  pro- 
claimed his  own  greatness 
through  the  room,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Islam  from 
Christian  rule.  The  British, 
he  said,  though  porpoises  at 
sea,  were  mere  cattle  on  land, 
and  he  told  how  he  had  driven 
them  out  of  Gallipoli  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  how  the 
Russians  had  fled  before  him 
from  the  Caucasus,  and  how 
he  was  going  to  found  an 
empire  in  their  stead. 

The  Tartars  were  evidently 
deeply  moved.  They  spoke  of 
Enver  as  "  the  hero  of  Islam." 
They  execrated  the  British  for 
their  support  of  the  Armenians. 
"What  worth  had  these  dogs 
that  they  should  draw  armies 
to  their  aid  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were 
Giaurs?"1  Who  in  Europe 
cared  for  the  butchered  Mos- 
lem ?  The  names  of  Andranik, 
Amazasp,  Babyan  punctuated 
this  oommination.  But  Eng- 
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land  was  finished,  Fateh-Ali- 
Khan  said :  America  had  de- 
clared war  on  her,  and  seized 
Gibraltar.  She  had  not  even 
command  of  the  sea. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  draw 
the  talk  on  to  the  Armenians. 
Andranik,  they  learned,  was 
beyond  reach,  somewhere  in 
Karabagh  or  Zangevur.  Am- 
azasp,  of  whom  one  had  heard 
little,  still  haunted  the  en- 
virons of  Baku.  Babyan,  that 
other  obscure  leader,  could 
not  be  more  than  forty  versts 
away.  Only  three  days  ago 
he  had  burnt  and  pillaged  a 
Tartar  village,  repeating  every 
detail  of  outrage  that  the 
Turks  had  taught  him  in  the 
wilayat  of  Erzerum.  Fateh- 
Ali-Khan  was  afraid  that  he 
would  descend  on  the  railway 
and  attack  Mingeohua,  and  he 
wondered  what  Enver  was 
doing,  and  whether  he  had 


listened  to  the  actual  voice 
of  the  "hero  of  Islam." 

Everything  pointed  to 
Babyan.  They  must  reach 
him  and  inspire  him,  and  use 
him  in  some  way.  He  and 
his  band  were  doing  no  good 
in  Azerbaijan  with  their  bloody 
reprisals.  They  must  get  him 
down  to  Resht,  where  the 
British  were;  or,  better  still, 
on  the  flank  of  the  Turks 
north  of  the  Tabriz  road,  loot- 
ing and  cutting  up  convoys. 

Thus,  sprawling  on  the 
divans  of  Fateh  -  AH  -  Khan, 
while  the  four  Tartars  in  the 
neighbouring  room  slept  their 
drunken  sleep,  the  soldier  and 
the  undergraduate,  represen- 
tatives of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Caucasus,  disposed,  as  they 
thought,  of  the  last  pawns  on 
the  board,  knowing  nothing  of 
Fooh  and  Haig  and  the  turn  of 
the  tide  on  the  Western  Front. 


II. 


They  found  Babyan  and  his 
band  on  the  third  day  after 
leaving  Mingechua.  As  they 
topped  a  low  sandy  ridge  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  a  group  of 
horsemen  galloped  out  to  meet 
them ;  hearing  they  were  Eng- 
lish, the  leader  spread  out  his 
troop  on  either  side  and  escorted 
them  in. 

Dawson  was  surprised  to 
find  piquets  out  and  a  line  of 
fire-pits  echeloned  round  the 
camp.  But  Babyan  was  the 
biggest  surprise  of  all.  He 
received  them  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  a  short  stubby  man 
of  forty  or  forty-five,  very  dark 
and  weathered,  his  hair  quite 


white,  cropped  close  and  stiff 
and  standing  up  like  wire  on 
his  head,  a  hearty,  burly,  em- 
phatic man,  who  could  laugh, 
very  broad-shouldered  and  mus- 
cular, a  dark  intelligent  face, 
Roman  nose,  eyes  like  jet  beads 
with  an  electric  light  behind 
them,  and  an  expression  worth 
watching  in  repose.  The  two 
Englishmen  gravely  saluted 
the  Commander  of  an  Allied 
Force  and  passed  into  the  tent, 
Dawson  stiff  and  erect,  a  little 
unnecessarily  stiff  perhaps,  and 
with  something  of  the  procon- 
sular air,  Willow  with  his  in- 
curable academic  stoop. 

"  We  heard  the  English  were 
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coming,"  Baby  an  said  with  a 
smile,  and  in  a  tone  which 
made  the  irony  quite  inoffen- 
sive. 

"  We  want  you  to  join  the 
English,"  Dawson  replied. 

"Where  are  they?" 

"There  are  none  nearer 
than  Enzeli  and  Resht,"  he 
admitted. 

Baby  an  shook  his  head  sadly. 
"  We  have  work  here,"  he  said, 
"close  at  hand." 

Dawson  remembered  how 
casually  he  had  disposed  of 
Andranik,  Babyan,  and  their 
bands  as  he  shaped  the  course 
of  things  in  the  truck  at  Minge- 
ohua,  moving  them  like  pawns 
on  the  board  and  believing 
that  they  would  be  docile  just 
because  they  were  Armenians, 
though  he  did  not  count  on 
them  for  initiative  or  for  seeing 
anything  through.  Babyan 
somehow  did  not  fit  in  with 
his  scheme.  The  type  was 
new  to  him.  He  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  hard  unmalleable  con- 
crete in  the  man ;  he  wondered 
for  a  moment  what  the  work 
was  that  would  keep  him  busy 
"  close  at  hand," 

"Did  you  see  Tchaz  this 
morning  as  you  entered  the 
hills  ? "  the  Armenian  asked 
them. 

They  had  seen  Tchaz.  It 
was  a  Tartar  village  which 
the  Armenians  had  destroyed 
— the  village  of  which  the 
station  -  master  had  spoken. 
They  had  loitered  in  the  ruins 
a  few  moments  and  were  driven 
out  by  the  smell  and  the 
hideousness  of  what  they  saw. 
Many  of  the  bodies  were  un- 
buried.  The  only  living  crea- 
ture in  the  place  was  a  oat, 


loathsomely  employed.  Dawson 
opened  a  chest,  half-charred, 
its  metal  hinges  warped  by  the 
heat.  He  shut  it  quickly,  and 
said  to  Willow  as  he  stumbled 
out  of  the  house  and  mounted 
his  pony — 

"God  help  the  upper -dog 
when  the  under-dog  comes  up 
top." 

Babyan  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  Englishmen  awaiting 
some  comment  or  answer. 
"We  have  learned  certain 
things  from  the  Turk,"  he  said, 
He  evidently  regarded  himself 
as  a  just  avenger. 

"And  this  is  your  work — 
the  work  you  spoke  of  that 
keeps  you  here  in  Azerbaijan  ?  " 

Babyan  smiled  grimly.  "And 
what  do  you  think  of  it?"  he 
asked.  "  It  is  good  work,  is  it 
not?" 

"Better  be  killing  armed 
folk,"  Dawson  objected,  "  who 
can  hurt.  There  are  Turks 
enough ;  why  not  kill  Turks  ?  " 

"  The  Tartars  were  armed. 
We  kill  Turks  too."  And  he 
told  them  he  was  expecting  an 
attack.  His  dispositions  were 
all  ready.  "It  is  cheaper  to 
be  attacked,"  he  explained. 
"  We  kill  more  and  do  not  lose 
so  many," 

Dawson  admitted  the  sound- 
ness of  these  tactics.  He  re- 
minded himself  that  the  Ar- 
menians were  a  calculating 
people;  in  all  their  dealings, 
he  had  heard,  they  showed  a 
nice  estimate  of  profit  and 
loss.  But  he  had  not  expected 
this  peculiarly  Armenian  char- 
acteristic to  square  with  every- 
thing that  had  been  rubbed 
into  him  at  Sandhurst  and  the 
Staff  College. 
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"You  will  aee,"  Babyan  con- 
tinued, "the  Turks  will  attack 
and  they  will  soon  tire  of  it. 
They  will  leave  their  dead  all 
over  the  slope.  Our  machine- 
guns  are  well  sited.  If  they 
stay  we  will  break  through 
them  at  night;  they  will  not 
follow  us  fifty  miles  from  the 
railway.  Then  we  will  destroy 
another  village.  Afterwards 
we  will  help  our  people  in  Zan- 
gezur  and  Naohivan." 

The  first  part  of  the  scheme 
commended  itself  to  the  Eng- 
lishmen, and  they  saw  the 
futility  of  the  merely  ethical 
argument  against  reprisal?. 
Babyan  was  out  for  blood  and 
the  despoiling  of  Moslems.  The 
only  chance  was  to  persuade 
him  that  he  would  kill  more 
Turks  and  carry  off  more  loot 
farther  south — on  the  Tabriz 
road,  for  instance,  by  which 
the  enemy  threatened  to  come 
down  in  force  on  Kasvin, 
cutting  our  communications 
between  Baghdad  and  the 
Caspian.  It  would  be  easy 
for  Babyan's  band  to  harass 
them  without  great  risk  to 
themselves,  and  they  could 
live  on  the  convoys.  But  it 
would  have  to  be  done  in  con- 
cert with  our  own  people.  If 
Babyan  consented,  one  of  them, 
Dawson  or  Willow,  must  find 
his  way  to  Enzeli  to  establish 
liaison,  while  the  other  stayed 
with  the  Armenian  and  kept 
him  to  his  pact.  The  question 
arose  of  joining  up  with  other 
bands.  Andranik  was  sug- 
gested, but  Babyan  shook  his 
head.  They  diseussed  the 
Tabriz  plan  until  it  was  dark. 
Babyan  was  not  obstinately 
opposed  to  it,  but  he  wanted 


conviction.  The  most  hopeful 
thing  in  its  favour  was  that  he 
was  evidently  attracted  by  his 
guests.  He  paid  England 
many  compliments,  and  eptke 
of  Gladstone  as  if  he  still 
directed  the  policy  of  the  West. 
The  British,  he  said,  were  the 
only  true  friends  Armenia  had, 
and  he  still  believed  that  they 
would  break  through  the  Turks 
and  come  to  her  aid.  Allenby 
and  Marshall,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  already  broken 
through  to  Damascus  and 
Mosul;  the  Ottoman  Empire 
had  crumbled  and  perished ; 
the  Armistice  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  days,  but  nobody  in 
Azerbaijan  knew  it. 

Babyan  had  an  Armenian's 
idea  of  hospitality.  The  after- 
noon was  one  long  protracted 
meal.  A  succession  of  dishes 
were  brought  into  the  tent  by 
a  timid  little  lady,  pale  and 
sensitive  and  dark- eyed,  who 
looked  as  if  she  had  seen  much 
suffering.  Babyan  addressed 
her  as  Mariam,  and  Dawson 
and  Willow  were  astonished  to 
discover  that  she  was  his  wife. 
The  white  wine  of  Erivan  was 
found  even  better  than  the  red 
wine  of  Tiflis  which  they  had 
drunk  in  the  house  of  Fateh- 
Ali-Khan.  It  quickened  their 
talk ;  but,  though  he  drank 
freely  of  it,  it  did  not  visibly 
affect  their  host.  Babyan  spoke 
slowly,  without  gestures,  and 
gave  one  the  impression  of 
reserve  force.  When  you  asked 
him  a  question,  he  would  pause, 
look  at  you  straight,  and  roll 
out  his  answer  in  a  sentence  or 
a  phrase,  very  much  to  the 
point.  But  on  Armenia  he 
was  almost  voluble.  He  had 
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read  a  book  published  in  Tiflis 
by  the  Armenian  Press  called 
1  The  History  of  the  World.' 
It  was  the  only  book  he  ever 
read,  and  he  studied  it  solely 
for  the  light  it  reflected  on 
Armenia,  or  rather,  in  the  light 
of  the  glory  Armenia  lent  it. 
His  country  and  his  people 
were  associated  in  his  mind 
with  everything  great  in  the 
past.  More  especially  did  he 
enlarge  on  the  beauty  of  his 
native  city  of  Van,  the  great 
lake  with  the  white  sails  on  it, 
its  broad  and  shady  streets, 
and  the  gardens  and  vineyards 
spreading  out  for  miles  from 
under  the  Castle  walls.  "This 
paradise,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"the  Turks  converted  into 
hell."  At  the  beginning  of  the 
massacres,  he  and  an  earlier 
band  he  had  collected,  since 
exterminated  almost  to  a  man, 
held  the  Armenian  quarter  of 
the  walled  city  for  nearly  a 
month  against  the  Turk.  They 
were  1500  with  a  bare  300 
rifles,  and  they  held  a  perimeter 
of  walls  and  trenches  and  bar- 
ricaded houses  over  an  area 
covering  more  than  a  square 
mile. 

Turkish  regular  forces  were 
entrenched  against  them  with 
artillery ;  ammunition  was 
limited,  but  they  manufactured 
bullets  and  cartridges  and 
gunpowder,  and  even  a  primi- 
tive form  of  trench-mortar  for 
throwing  bombs.  After  a 
month  they  were  still  unde- 
feated, when  they  saw  the  white 
sails  of  the  Turks  who  were 
retreating  over  the  lake.  The 
Russians  had  come,  headed  by 
an  Armenian  volunteer  force 
from  the  Caucasus,  and  were 


driving  Djevdet  Bey  and  his 
army  out  of  Van. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Turks 
were  reinforced,  Babyan  cov- 
ered the  retreat  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Armenian  refugees  over 
the  frontier  into  Erivan.  He 
did  not  escape  with  them,  as 
he  might  have  done,  but  re- 
turned to  the  village  ef  his 
brother-in-law  near  Erzerum. 
Here  he  found  his  wife.  It 
was  a  desperate  journey  early 
in  June.  He  travelled  at  night, 
hiding  through  the  day.  No 
quarter  was  given  the  Ar- 
menians of  Turkey  from  the 
day  that  their  kinsmen  of 
Russia  had  driven  the  Otto- 
man force  out  of  Van.  Whole 
villages  and  towns  were  evac- 
uated, and  the  inhabitants 
halted  and  murdered  at  the 
first  lonely  place  on  the  road ; 
prisons  were  filled  every  day 
and  emptied  at  night,  and 
those  who  were  arrested  were 
no  more  seen. 

Happily  for  Babyan,  the  men 
were  despatched  first :  it  is  to 
this  that  he  owes  it  that  he 
was  able  to  save  Mariam. 
After  manyliairbreadth  escapes 
he  was  taken  in  his  brother- 
in-law's  house  near  Erzerum 
on  the  very  night  of  his 
arrival.  The  men  of  the 
family  had  been  butchered  ; 
the  women  were  left.  He 
had  been  recognised  in  the 
street,  but  before  the  gen- 
darmes tracked  him  down  he 
had  spoken  with  and  em- 
braced his  wife. 

Babyan  was  one  of  the  last 
group  in  the  village  to  be 
led  out  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. The  Ottoman  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Chris- 
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tians  differed  in  different  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  whim 
of  the  Wali  or  Kaimakam.  In 
this  particular  district  of  Er- 
zerum  it  was  the  custom  to 
remove  the  victims  at  dusk 
in  groups  of  fifty  or  so,  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  poleaxe  them,  and  throw 
their  bodies  over  the  cliff  into 
the  stream.  The  work  was 
done  by  Chettis — convicts  re- 
eruited  from  the  public  prisons, 
proved  and  efficient  agents  of 
murder,  deliberately  released 
by  the  Turk  for  that  end. 
Babyan  found  himself  bound 
by  a  rope  to  four  other  men. 
He  described  how  they  walked 
abreast,  one  of  them  chanting 
loudly,  the  others  silent  and 
desperate  or  making  their 
peace  with  God.  The  gen- 
darmes and  the  convicts  chat- 
tered noisily ;  it  appeared  that 
they  had  some  grievance 
against  the  Kaimakam  about 
the  price  of  a  head.  "The 
Kaimakam  promised  us  six 
piastres,"  one  of  them  com- 
plained ;  "  he  has  only  given 
us  four  and  a  half."  The 
niggardly  fellow,  it  seems, 
had  deducted  25  per  cent  in 
consideration  of  the  value  of 
the  victims'  clothes  and  the 
money  that  was  presumably 
sewn  up  in  them.  The  Chettis 
put  no  heart  into  their  work ; 
it  was  a  perfunctory  perform- 
ance. Babyan  believes  to  this 
day  that  he  owes  his  life 
to  the  niggardliness  of  the 
Kaimakam. 

As  they  approached  the 
narrow  valley  where  the  cliff 
falls  sheer  into  the  stream, 
they  heard  sounds  that  told 
them  the  victims  in  front 


were  being  despatched.  Their 
own  turn  came.  They  were 
clubbed  one  after  the  other,  so 
that  each  man  felt  the  weight 
of  his  neighbour  on  the  rope 
before  the  blow  fell  on  him- 
self. Babyan  was  the  last, 
standing  nearest  the  river.  It 
was  almost  dark,  and  the 
Chetti  blundered.  The  axe  fell 
on  his  shoulder,  merely  grazing 
the  side  of  his  head.  He  was 
not  quite  stunned,  and  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground  he  heard 
the  assassins  grumbling  about 
the  inadequacy  of  their  wage 
and  the  meanness  of  the 
Kaimakam.  They  turned  home 
discontentedly,  and  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  roll  the 
corpses  over  the  cliff  into  the 
stream.  Babyan  was  able  to 
drag  his  four  companions  to 
the  edge  of  a  sharp  rock, 
against  which,  after  an  hour 
or  two  of  effort,  he  managed 
to  saw  through  the  rope.  He 
was  free,  and  returned  in  the 
darkness  to  his  brother-in- 
law's  house.  The  watch  of 
the  guard  was  relaxed,  as  it 
was  thought  that  the  last 
male  in  the  village  had  been 
despatched.  He  found  Mariam 
stretched  on  the  floor  sob- 
bing. He  lifted  her  up  into 
his  arms  and  comforted  her. 
During  the  night  he  carried 
her  away,  swearing  that  he 
would  never  leave  her,  and 
that  she  should  accompany 
him  wherever  he  went — in  all 
his  adventures,  in  peace  or  war. 
They  joined  a  band  in  the 
mountains,  of  which  Babyan 
became  chief,  gradually  col- 
lecting round  him  the  few 
stalwarts  that  survived.  They 
lived  by  brigandage,  descend- 
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ing  on  the  Moslem  villages  of 
the  plain  —  burning  and  pil- 
laging in  a  manner  they  had 
learnt  from  the  dominant  race, 
For  nearly  three  years  they 
had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Turk. 

Babyan,  when  he  reached 
this  point  in  his  story,  spoke, 
after  his  fashion  when  he  was 
moved,  in  an  exaggerated  im- 
pressive whisper,  the  small 
finger  of  his  left  hand  doubled 
flat  en  his  palm,  the  index 
finger  of  his  right  laid  signi- 
fioantly  upon  it,  as  he  looked 
you  straight  in  the  faoe.  It 
was  his  only  gesture.  While 
he  was  talking,  Mariam 
entered  the  tent.  She  sat 
listening  in  a  corner,  her 
elbows  en  her  knees,  huddled 
up  on  a  quilt.  When  he  de- 
scribed their  meeting  at  night 
after  his  escape  from  the 
Chettis,  he  turned  to  her  with 
great  tenderness  in  his  voice, 
addressing  her  by  name.  Very 
quietly  she  added  some  details 
to  his  story.  It  was  quite  true. 
She  had  reason  to  believe  that 
Babyan  was  dead  —  poleaxed 
like  the  others.  She  herself 
was  ready  to  die.  "Then  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  he 
came." 

Babyan,  in  a  few  terse  words, 
indicated  the  anxiety  and  strain 
of  the  Armenian  women  wait- 
ing for  the  massacres  to  begin. 
"Think  of  it,"  he  said,  "to 
have  been  fearing  and  hoping 
alternately  for  weeks;  then 
looking  out  of  the  window,  in 
a  moment's  forgetfulness,  to 
see  the  group  of  armed  men 
take  their  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  street.  So  it  has  come. 
These  are  the  assassins.  To 


wait  for  the  beginning  —  to 
hear  the  bugle,  the  signal  for 
the  attack,  the  first  blows,  the 
crash  and  thud  of  a  falling 
body  in  the  next  house,  the 
cries  for  mercy.  .  .  ." 

That  night  Dawson  and 
Willow  supped  full  of  horrors. 
Babyan  would  not  leave  his 
theme,  and  Dawson  began  to 
understand  many  things  he 
had  not  understood  before — 
among  them  the  furtive  way 
the  Armenian  has  of  opening 
a  door.  He  saw  the  ruling 
and  the  subject  race  in  their 
true  relations.  Gradually  he 
began  to  shed  his  respect  for 
the  Turk.  "How  is  it,"  he 
asked  himself,  "that  the  Ar- 
menian has  preserved  any 
nationality  at  all  ?  There 
must  be  grit  in  him."  And 
Willow,  who  knew  seme- 
thing  of  the  history  of  the 
race,  wondered  more  and  more 
whence  he  derived  his  ineradi- 
cable homing  sense,  his  obstin- 
ate clinging  to  the  soil.  To  be 
Ottoman  subjects  is  not  a  good 
education  for  men  who  have 
the  work  of  building  up  a 
nation  afresh.  To  be  always 
looking  over  one's  shoulder  for 
some  form  of  death,  forfeiture, 
or  chastisement,  may  breed  in 
one  a  certain  fund  of  furtive- 
ness  and  cunning,  but  it  does 
not  lend  itself  to  any  buoyancy 
of  spirit.  It  would  be  only 
natural  if  evasiveness  were  the 
monopoly  of  the  Armenian  and 
Greek  under  the  Ottoman 
regime,  but  the  young  Turk 
has  nothing  to  learn  from  his 
Christian  subjects  in  the  way 
of  treachery,  hypocrisy,  and 
underhand  deceit. 

Babyan  described  the  tragic 
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and  eynioal  faree  of  the  de- 
portations, Talaat  and  Enver's 
11  agricultural  colonies,"  the 
many  wiles  by  which  the 
Osmanli  sought  to  place  the 
Armenian  in  the  category  of 
rebels,  the  collection  of  arms 
which  the  Armenians  had  to 
buy  from  the  Turks  them- 
selves and  hand  in  to  the 
Kaimakan. 

"  These  villagers  and  dwellers 
in  towns  are  not  very  brave," 
Babyan  confessed  ;  "  but  what 
can  you  expect  ? "  And  he 
told  them  of  the  burning  of 
monasteries,  the  murder  of 
priests,  of  torture,  of  men 
mutilated  and  shod  like  horses, 
of  whole  families  hanged  upon 
unfounded  charges,  ©f  thou- 
sands sent  out  into  the  desert 
to  die  of  weariness,  hunger, 
and  disease,  stripped  naked  by 
the  Kurds  and  Arabs ;  and  he 
told  them  of  babies  shot  in 
their  mothers'  arms,  small 
children  thrown  into  the  river 
— those  who  could  swim  shot 


down  as  they  struggled  to  the 
bank;  girls  of  ten  distributed 
among  the  Chettis  and  Kurds 
for  their  pleasure;  maidens 
who  refused  to  become  Mos- 
lems outraged  and  murdered ; 
old  and  weak  women,  "  who 
had  lost  their  charms,"  herded 
and  driven  like  eattle  till  they 
dropped ;  women  in  childbirth 
left  to  die  by  the  roadside — 
many  of  these  the  wives, 
mothers,  and  daughters  of 
Armenians  who  were  serving 
at  the  fr@nt. 

Dawson  was  impressed  by 
his  host's  restraint.  His  nar- 
rative was  all  statement,  no 
comment  —  a  grave  emphasis 
all  through,  but  an  absence 
of  stress  or  anything  ap- 
preaohing  an  appeal.  Babyan 
was  an  Armenian  who  did  not 
plead  or  whine ;  he  quietly 
built  up  his  indictment ;  then 
when  he  rose  to  say  good- 
night, he  shook  his  fist  at 
the  West  and  roundly  cursed 
the  Moslem  and  all  his  works. 


in. 


Three  days  passed,  and  the 
Turks  did  not  deliver  their 
attack.  Babyan  had  con- 
sented to  go  south  to  the 
Tabriz  road,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  them,  Dawson  or  Willow, 
should  carry  a  message  through 
to  our  force  in  Persia.  An- 
other necessity  was  money. 
Babyan  was  living  on  the 
country.  The  Tartars  he 
pillaged,  the  Armenians  he 
paid,  but  his  treasury  was 
running  low.  The  rouble 
notes  would  have  to  be  raised 


in  Baku,  which  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turk;  but 
Babyan  had  agents  there  on 
whom  he  thought  he  could 
count  for  funds,  and  who  should 
be  able  to  secure  a  passage 
for  Willow  —  the  choice  fell 
on  him — to  Enzeli,  or  if  no-t 
to  Enzeli,  at  least  as  far 
as  As  tar  a  on  the  Persian 
frontier. 

It  was  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  journey ;  disguise 
was,  of  course,  essential. 
Tartars  and  Armenians  were 
massacring  one  another  wher- 
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ever  a  majority  encouraged 
attack,  Bat  Baku  itself 
would  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  road  there.  Every- 
thing depended  on  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Armenians. 
The  few  who  were  left  in  the 
eity  'were  either  in  hiding,  or 
they  had  bought  a  precarious 
immunity  from  the  Turk.  To 
reach  them  would  be  difficult ; 
to  escape  detection  and  arrest 
during  the  days  one  must 
spend  in  Baku  more  difficult 
still;  to  get  oneself  conveyed 
to  the  ship  from  one's  hiding- 
place  most  difficult  of  all. 
Willow  was  aware  that  the 
odds  were  against  him,  but 
he  counted  on  his  luck  which 
had  held  by  him  all  through 
the  War.  He  might  without 
vanity  have  counted  on  a 
certain  native  astuteness  too, 
and  a  presence  of  mind  which 
so  far,  when  a  quick  decision 
was  vital,  had  told  him  what 
to  do.  Willow  did  not  walk 
or  talk  like  a  soldier,  yet 
there  was  something  assuring 
about  him.  Even  Dawson,  by 
this  time,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  accent  and  gait, 
had  complete  confidence  in  his 
academic  friend. 

One  Borujian,  an  Armenian 
banker,  a  refugee  in  the  camp, 
was  sent  with  Willow  by 
Babyan.  It  was  Borujian's 
business  to  guide  him  to  Baku 
by  the  safest  road,  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  family  with 
whom  he  would  stay,  to  nego- 
tiate a  passage  for  him,  and 
finally  to  bring  back  the 
roubles  of  which  Babyan  was 
in  need.  They  were  more 
than  a  month  on  the  journey, 
and  every  day  Willow  cursed 
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the  dilatoriness  of  his  guide. 
When  they  reached  an  Ar- 
menian settlement,  Borujian 
would  feign  sickness,  or  invent 
some  excuse  for  delay,  afraid 
to  commit  himself  again  to 
the  uncertainties  of  the  road. 
Willow  wondered  why  Babyan 
had  chosen  him.  He  supposed 
it  was  on  account  of  his  fin- 
ancial interests  in  connection 
with  the  roubles.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  no  confidence  in 
the  man,  and  his  aversion  grew 
daily  with  acquaintance. 

Borujian  had  a  shifty  eye, 
normally  downcast.  There 
was  a  lack  of  spontaneity  in 
the  movement  of  the  pupil 
when  it  lifted  that  filled  Willow 
with  distrust.  The  man  owed 
his  life  to  Babyan.  He  had 
enjoyed  his  hospitality  and 
protection.  Yet  once  out  of 
the  camp  he  showed  no  sense 
of  gratitude  or  responsibility. 
He  was  neither  a  patriot  nor 
an  honest  friend.  He  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  benefac- 
tor's needs ;  he  thought  only  of 
himself,  and  he  malingered 
shamelessly.  He  was  lame,  he 
had  boils,  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  or  he  would  pretend 
that  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
a  few  days  for  some  agent  who 
was  to  help  him  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  roubles. 

These  were  the  most  exas- 
perating days  of  Willow's  life. 
Borujian  always  fell  sick  in 
some  settlement,  where  the 
refugees  on  account  of  their 
numbers  felt  a  certain  security 
from  attack.  Here  among  the 
peasants  and  small  traders  of 
the  race  were  collected  the  in- 
telligentsia, Dawson's  "chatter- 
ing crowd,"  many  of  them 
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young  men  who  might  have 
been  fighting  with  Andranik 
or  Babyan,  but  who  were 
content  with  talk,  incapable 
of  action.  Willow,  weary  of 
the  inevitable  jeremiad,  would 
escape,  follow  the  long  low  arc 
of  hills  overlooking  the  plain, 
enjoy  the  solitude,  pluok  the 
green  hellebore,  and  forget 
man.  It  was  a  country  in 
which  one  was  always  trying 
to  forget  man.  He  was  shocked 
sometimes  to  find  that  he  could 
not  sympathise  with  the  Ar- 
menians as  he  ought,  or  if  he 
did  it  was  with  a  sympathy  of 
the  intelligence  rather  than 
the  emotions,  He  reminded 
himself  of  the  refugees  he  had 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Tin1  is  and 
Elizabetpol.  Willow  had  seen 
sad  sights  in  the  war,  famine 
and  carnage,  but  few  sights 
more  sad  than  this  queue  of 
Armenians  searching  vainly 
for  shelter  or  food.  Not  only 
did  they  seem  to  have  lost  all 
hope;  they  seemed  no  longer 
capable  of  curiosity  or  even  of 
interest  in  themselves.  All 
expression  had  been  wiped 
from  their  faces  as  with  a 
sponge.  Even  their  haunted 
look  seemed  more  an  inherit- 
ance than  the  imprint  of  fears 
that  had  any  relation  with 
their  immediate  sufferings. 
Yet  in  these  villages  of  exiles 
Willow  found  that  one  always 
had  to  be  dragooning  one's 
sympathies  with  the  oppressed 
race.  One  had  to  look  at  the 
Armenian  children  and  the  hon- 
est, weathered,  and  wrinkled 
features  of  the  old  ladies  to 
renew  one's  indignation  with 
the  Turk. 

Berujian's      friends,      with 


whom  Willow  jhad  to  con- 
sort during  these  bouts  of 
malingering,  were  of  the  least 
attractive  and  most  adhesive 
type.  Many  had  come  from 
Baku.  They  addressed  him  in 
French.  He  was  given  to 
understand  that  they  belonged 
to  a  community  "tr&s  civilis6" 
One  of  them  showered  on  him 
six  huge  visiting-cards  in  three 
days;  another  followed  him 
about  with  chiffres.  It  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  get 
away  alone  into  the  hills  and 
forget  man.  Babyan  and  his 
honest  folk  were  driven  from 
his  mind.  There  was  a  physi- 
cian who  clung  to  him  with 
all  the  adhesiveness  of  Tar- 
tarin's  camel.  The  man  would 
come  to  him  to  tell  him  that 
Bornjian  needed  "  a  month's 
rest";  then,  to  use  Dawson's 
expressive  phrase,  he  would 
"spin  out  his  jeremiad  by 
the  yard " ;  and  all  the  while 
Willow  knew  that  many  of 
his  statements  were  false,  his 
figures  faked,  and  the  present- 
ment of  his  case  disingenuous. 
The  Armenians,  like  other  races 
who  inhabit  this  vexed  portion 
of  the  globe,  are  prone  to  ex- 
aggeration, and  it  does  them 
no  service.  Here  are  a  people 
with  a  theme  of  personal  wrong 
which  no  invention  can  embel- 
lish. Yet  they  must  estrange 
sympathy  by  adding  colour  and 
false  embroidery  to  it.  They 
are  always  innocent,  never  the 
aggressors ;  they  will  not  even 
admit  reprisals ;  they  suffer  all 
things.  The  physician  made 
Willow  feel  that  a  massacre  in 
a  distant  province  was  an  asset 
to  men  of  his  kidney,  so  much 
to  chalk  up  on  the  board, 
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to  add  to  the  account.  He 
scented  commerce  in  mar- 
tyrdom. The  Armenians'  pro- 
paganda had  been  successful 
up  to  a  point,  but  it  was 
all  wrong.  Why  could  they 
not  stand  out  as  honest  rebels  ? 
It  was  their  business  to  rebel 
and  to  strike  out,  if  not  above 
ground,  at  least  to  burrow 
and  mine.  Let  them  admit 
it.  They  would  have  the  sym- 
pathy then  of  all  the  world — 
of  Englishmen  from  Burma  to 
the  Levant,  of  the  Dawsons  as 
well  as  of  the  Willows.  They 
had  a  mountain  of  prejudice 
to  overcome,  and  they  had 
built  up  the  greater  part  of 
it  themselves.  "The  Turk  is 
a  sahib,"  Dawson  used  to  say, 
"the  Armenian  a  bunniah." 
It  was  a  point  of  view  com- 
mon in  the  East.  A  few  years 
before  the  war  Dawson  had 
come  back  from  his  shooting 
tour  in  Anatolia  as  constitu- 
tionally pro- Turk  as  Lamar- 
tine.  At  Mendali  he  thought 
Willow  a  sentimentalist  on 
account  of  his  pro-Armenian 
sympathies;  but  in  reality,  as 
regards  the  Turk  and  Ar- 
menian, he  was  the  more 
sentimental  of  the  two.  He 
saw  the  Osmanli  with  the  eyes 
of  the  modern  French  weaver 
of  romance,  as  "that  chival- 
rous gentleman  of  the  old 
school,"  who,  because  he  only 
knows  how  to  ride  and  fight, 
has  fallen  a  helpless  prey  to 
Christian  usury  and  finance. 
It  is  the  supine  Turk's  view 
of  himself — a  carcase  plucked 
by  vultures,  —  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Syrians,  and  Jews, — 
parasites  whose  privileged 
appetite  is  indulged  by  the 


British  humanitarian,  and 
turned  to  political  account  by 
statesmen  covetous  of  his  land. 

Willow  envied  Dawson  in 
the  camp  with  Babyan,  He 
wondered  if  the  Turks  had 
attacked.  He  felt  miserably 
responsible  for  the  treacherous 
weakness  of  Berujian.  He 
even  thought  of  pushing  on 
independently  to  Baku  with- 
out him.  But,  supposing  he 
got  there  and  discovered  the 
Armenians  who  would  help 
him,  there  seemed  little  chance 
of  collecting  the  money  and 
sending  it  through  to  the 
camp.  The  liaison  business 
could  wait, — it  was  many 
weeks  yet  before  Babyan  was 
due  on  the  Tabriz  road;  on 
the  other  hand,  Borujian  was 
clearly  a  broken  reed,  no  good 
could  come  of  waiting  for  him  in- 
definitely. Willow  had  decided 
to  give  him  two  days'  grace, 
when  chance  decided  the  mat- 
ter. After  all,  there  was  some 
point  in  Babyan's  selection  of 
the  banker.  Borujian  had 
established  communications 
with  a  wealthy  Tartar  mer- 
chant ;  the  Armenians'  finan 
cial  resources  in  Baku  were 
well  known.  It  was  owing 
to  this  that  Willow  and  his 
guide,  disguised  as  two  Moslem 
women,  were  able  to  make  the 
last  and  most  perilous  stage 
of  their  journey  in  a  cart. 
Half-concealed  under  an  awn- 
ing, they  travelled  now  with 
comparative  safety  and  speed, 
Nazarbegoff,  Borujian's  Tartar 
accomplice,  in  the  front  seat 
passing  himself  off  as  the 
husband  of  both. 

The    entry  into    Baku    was 
very  different  from  the   scene 
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Willow  had  pictured  in  his 
mind.  He  had  imagined  a 
furtive  arrival  by  night  in 
some  remote  quarter  of  the 
town,  an  anxious  scrutiny  of 
shadows,  a  silent  figure  glid- 
ing in  front  of  them  down 
some  dark  passage,  pointing 
the  way  to  their  place  of 
concealment.  Instead,  they 
drove  through  the  city  clat- 
tering over  the  stones  in  broad 
daylight,  and  drew  up  at  a 
conspicuous  house  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets  facing 
the  quay.  Nobody  challenged 
them.  They  did  not  excite 
the  least  curiosity  or  atten- 
tion. The  whole  place  was 
a  scene  of  confusion.  Turks 
everywhere,  lorries,  camions, 
pack  transport,  limbers,  guns, 
ambulances,  field-kitchens,  ram- 
shaole  old  buffalo  carts  which 
always  seemed  to  be  slewing 
round  athwart  the  current, 
blocking  the  way.  The  traffic 
was  all  going  west  out  of 
the  city.  Evidently  something 
was  afoot,  operations  of  some 
kind.  Willow  hoped  that  it 
was  not  an  organised  drive  to 
sweep  up  the  last  remnants  of 
the  Armenians. 

Nazarbegoff  left  his  seat  by 
the  driver,  stepped  across  the 
pavement  and  rang  the  bell. 
The  door  opened  and  the  two 
Muhammadan  ladies  in  their 
thick  veils  followed  him  with- 
out concealment  into  the  court- 
yard. Nazarbegoff  preceded 
them  up  the  stairs,  and  led 
them  to  a  room  opening  on 
to  the  verandah  of  the  first 
floor.  "  If  you  wait  here,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  bring  your  clothes. 
I  think  you  will  not  find  dis- 
guise necessary. " 


When  he  left  them  Borujian 
explained  that  they  were  in 
the  house  of  Ali  Begoff,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  Tartars  in  Baku, 
an  oil  king,  a  reputed  million- 
aire. There  was  an  Armenian 
family  on  the  floor  above  them, 
the  Varandians.  They  had 
saved  Ali  Begoff  in  the  last 
Tartar  massacre  and  taken 
him  into  their  house;  now 
they  were  given  asylum  in 
return.  It  was  quite  a  com- 
mon deal  in  Baku.  No  doubt 
it  was  well  known  in  the  town 
where  the  Varandians  were. 
But  they  were  safe  enough. 
No  one  would  lay  hands  on 
them  so  long  as  they  remained 
under  Ali  Begoff's  roof.  Wil- 
low's was  a  different  case,  and 
this  was  a  point  Borujian, 
remembering  past  indignities, 
emphasised  with  some  malice. 
A  British  officer  without  uni- 
form, an  agent,  a  spy,  was  a 
dangerous  guest  to  harbour 
during  the  Turkish  occupation. 

Willow  admitted  his  un- 
desirability  as  a  guest.  He 
hoped  that  Ali  Begoff  would 
become  an  accessory  to  his  re- 
moval. Oil  kings,  as  a  rule, 
command  shipping. 

Nazarbegoff  returned,  and 
with  an  enigmatic  smile  in- 
vited them  to  follow.  "There 
are  some  friends  of  yours  up- 
stairs," he  said.  They  followed 
him  up  te  the  second  landing. 
He  threw  open  a  door,  and 
there,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  amidst  a  group  of 
excited  Armenians,  they  saw 
Babyan  and  Dawson, 

The  two  Englishmen  greeted 
one  another  with  a  smile  and 
a  "Hullo,"  as  if  the  meeting 
were  the  most  natural  thing 
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in  the  world;  Babyan  crossed 
the  room  and  gripped  Willow 
by  the  hand.  "  The  Turks  are 
finished,"  he  said,  in  his  loud 
emphatic  whisper. 

"They  are  quitting,"  Daw- 
son  amended. 

"Quitting!  Why?  Where?" 

"Our  fellows  are  taking 
over." 

"Taking  over!  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Where  are  the 
troops?  A  brigade  at  the 
most  at  Enzeli." 

"It's  quite  true;  the  old 
Turkey-Cook  is  finished.  Mar- 
shall is  at  Mosul,  Allenby  at 
Aleppo.  They've  signed  an 
Armistice.  Thomson  is  coin- 
ing over  from  Enzeli." 

"  Do  the  people  know  ?  " 

"Only  Nuri  and  his  staff, 
but  there  are  wild  rumours. 
Babyan  had  the  news  from 
Erivan.  We  got  here  this 
morning,  trekked  across  the 
steppe  in  four  days." 

Willow  was  still  incredulous. 
He  noticed  that  the  Armenians 
had  crowded  to  the  window, 
Babyan  among  them,  visible  to 
all  the  world,  careless  of  con- 
cealment. A  Turkish  battery 
was  passing  in  the  street  under- 
neath. They  did  not  heed  it. 
Their  eyes  were  strained  across 
the  Caspian. 

Dawson  pointed  to  a  thin 
wisp  of  smoke  on  the  horizon. 
"That  is  probably  Thomson," 
he  said.  It  was  a  very  thin 
wisp — a  very  long  way  off. 

"Did  the  Turks  attack  the 
camp?" 

"  I  should  think  they  did.  It 
was  at  dawn  two  days  after 
you  left.  A  whole  battalion 
came  along  and  we  wiped  the 
floor  with  them.  ~ '  We  counted 
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thirty  dead  on  the  slope,  our 
machine-guns  were  perfectly 
sited,  fire  discipline  not  half 
bad.  They  had  three  mountain 
guns  with  them,  but  we  were 
dug  in  deep  and  narrow.  Their 
shells  did  not  touch  us.  Total 
casualties  on  our  side — one 
killed  and  three  slightly 
wounded." 

"Did  they  come  on  again?" 

"No.  All  quiet  after  that. 
They  did  not  even  hang 
around.  I  used  to  go  shooting 
with  old  Babyan.  He  raised 
me  a  soatter-gun.  Not  a  bad 
shot  himself.  I  was  astonished ; 
he  shoots  flying." 

Willow  felt  that  the  Arme- 
nians were  vindicated  by  that 
scatter  •  gun.  The  race  had 
proved  themselves  through  Ba- 
byan. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he 
asked  his  friend,  "how  unrea- 
sonably annoyed  you  were  that 
the  Armenians  should  have  a 
paper  called  «  Ararat '  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Dawson  said;  "they 
are  a  poor  crowd,  these  intelli- 
gentsia! But  it's  the  same  every- 
where, in  Russia  and  India,  in 
Ireland — everywhere  the  thin 
partition  between  Babuism  and 
Barbarism.  But  there's  back- 
bone somewhere.  I  should  like 
to  have  some  of  Babyan's  lot 
to  knock  into  shape,  to  form  a 
battalion  out  of.  As  for  these 
poor  devils  who  are  always 
getting  themselves  massacred, 
you  must  remember  .  .  ." 
But  Willow,  thinking  all  the 
while  of  Borujian  and  the  ad- 
hesive physician,  interrupted 
his  friend's  apologia  absent- 
mindedly.  "Yes,  I  know,"  he 
said  with  unconscious  plagi- 
arism, "  but  one  cannot  always 
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be  making  allowances  for  the 
way  people  have  been  brought 
up." 

"  We'll  bring  them  up  differ- 
ently. No  more  massacres." 

A  high  harsh  voice  behind 
Willow's  shoulder  made  him 
start,  a  voice  associated  in  his 
mind  with  puffy  cheeks  and  an 
indescribably  shifty  movement 
of  the  eye. 

"  Captain  Willow,  Captain 
Dawson,  permit  me  to  have  the 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  yon 
Mr  Varandian." 

The  group  at  the  window 
had  broken  up.  The  babble  of 
voices  in  the  room  was  still,  and 
the  unusual  silence  gave  the 
introduction  a  ceremonial  dig- 
nity. Borujian's  outstretched 
palm  indicated  a  little  thin 
man  in  black,  with  a  telescope 
in  his  hand.  Varandian  was 
all  white  shirt  front  and  black 
cravat,  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  upwards,  so  thin  that 


his  face  and  narrow  black 
beard  looked  like  an  elongation 
of  his  tie,  his  hooked  nose  like 
an  exaggerated  pin. 

Babyan  stood  detached, 
apart  from  the  group,  his 
burly  weathered  figure  merely 
incidental.  Varandian,  the 
elected  spokesman  of  the  race, 
took  two  short  steps  forward. 

"The  Armenians,"  he  said, 
bowing  to  Dawson  and  Wil- 
low, "  congratulate  their  Eng- 
lish Allies.  The  British  fleet 
is  visible  now  on  the  horizon." 
And  he  handed  Dawson  a 
telescope. 

Dawson  took  it  and  fooussed 
it  on  the  growing  wisp  of 
smoke  to  the  south  of  the  har- 
bour. "A  white  ensign,"  he 
remarked  after  what  seemed 
an  interminable  scrutiny. 
"And  out  there  on  the  right 
a  Union  Jack.  The  Lord  be 
praised;  it's  our  fellows  from 
Enzeli." 
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BY  PAUL   BEWSHER. 


VII. 


TRAGEDY. 

"  No  gold  of  poetry  will  deck  this  tale, 

This  gloomy  record  of  an  awful  night ; 
With  pleasant  words  my  fear  I  will  not  veil 
Or  hide  the  horrors  of  the  fatal  flight. 

So  all  seemed  peace  to  us  as  we  flew  on, 
When  suddenly  the  hand  of  heartless  fate 

Passed  lightly  over  us,  and  then  was  gone, 
But  it  had  left  a  legacy  of  hate." 

— The  Ordeal. 


"To -NIGHT  an  attempt  is 
going  to  be  made  to  sink 
blocking  vessels,  filled  with 
oement,  in  the  harbour  mouths 
at  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge.  It 
is  intended,  as  a  distraction,  to 
land  specially  trained  men  on 
the  Mole,  where  they  are  going 
to  burn  down  and  destroy 
everything  they  can. 

"The  whole  plan  has  been 
under  consideration  for  weeks, 
and  has  been  carefully  worked 
out.     We  have  been  given  the 
task  of  lending  assistance  by 
two    methods  —  by    desultory 
bombing,     and     by    dropping 
flares.     I  have  here  a  number 
of  cards — one  for  each  machine. 
On  these  cards  are  given  the 
exact  details  of  the  duty  given 
to  that  machine.    If  you  follow 
them  exactly  the  aerial  oper- 
ations   will    work    without    a 
hitch.      Roughly,   the   idea   is 
like  this:  from  10  o'clock  till 
1  A.M.  machines  will  be  bomb- 
ing Zeebrugge  Mole  and  Bat- 
teries incessantly — as  one  ma- 
chine   finishes,    another    will 


carry  on.  Then,  beginning 
from  ©ne  o'clock — when  the 
bombing  parties  will  be  at- 
tacking the  Mole — you  will 
begin  to  drop  parachute  flares 
to  help  the  people  on  the 
ground  to  see  what  they  are 
doing.  A  great  flare  will  be 
lit  on  a  vessel  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Ostend  to  show 
that  up  to  then  operations 
are  proceeding  satisfactorily, 
and  also  as  a  final  check  for 
time. 

"  This  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  Squadron.  The  work 
given  to  us,  if  carried  out 
satisfactorily,  will  be  of  enor- 
mous value  to  the  Naval  units. 
I  know  I  can  rely  on  you  to 
do  what  is  required.  Now 
this  is  the  list  of  the  machines  : 
First  machine — Pilot,  J.  B. 
Allan,  Observer,  P.  Bewsher 
— bombs  Zeebrugge  Mole  from 
10.30  to  11.30— drops  flares  at 
1  o'clock.  .  .  ." 

The  Wing  Commander  reads 
on  his  orders  in  the  crowded 
mapping  offioe.  When  the 
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long  and  detailed  list  is  com- 
pleted, we  pour  out  into  the 
twilight,  wildly  excited.  Long 
had  the  secret  been  kept : 
no  one  knew  mnoh  of  the 
plans. 

The  first  thought  which 
came  to  my  mind  was  that 
of  the  marines  and  sailors, 
somewhere  out  there  in  the 
chilly  North  Sea,  who  were  in 
a  few  hours  to  steam  into  an 
absolute  inferno  of  death.  I 
felt  how  terrible  would  be  my 
feelings  if  I  had  been  one  of 
them — and  they  were  volun- 
teers. Then  comes  as  a  light 
relief  the  thought  of  the  soli- 
tary German  sentry  at  the  tip 
of  the  Mole,  and  the  rude  shook 
he  was  going  to  have.  Then 
the  pilot  to  whom  I  was 
allotted  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. 

He  was  a  freckled,  red- 
headed youth,  brave,  fearless, 
capable — easily  the  most  pop- 
ular man  in  the  squadron — a 
pilot  with  a  wonderful  reputa- 
tion as  a  night  bomber;  he 
had  behind  him  the  record  of 
innumerable  successful  raids, 
when,  in  spite  of  all  difficulty, 
he  had  successfully  driven 
home  the  attack.  He  was  a 
Canadian  from  Montreal,  and 
the  finest  man  I  had  met  in 
the  services.  I  was  proud  to 
have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  as  hit  observer, 

He  joined  me  with  my  own 
pilot  "Jimmy,"  now  acting  as 
Squadron  Commander,  and  so, 
to  his  chagrin,  unable  to  take 
part  in  this  raid. 

"Here's  Paul!  Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Hum  !  I've  never  been  to 
Zeebrugge.  An  hour  over  the 


Mole  sounds  pretty  beastly. 
What  I  don't  like  though  is 
that  wait — eleven- thirty  to  one 
— that  sounds  pretty  foul  to 
me!" 

"  Jimmy  ! "  he  says,  turning 
to  my  pilot,  "I  have  got  the 
wind  up  !  I  don't  know  why  ! 
I  don't  like  the  idea  somehow. 
I  tell  you  frankly  I'm  windy 
about  it!" 

"  That's  funny  !  "  I  remark. 
"I  nearly  always  have  the 
wind  up — you  ask  Jimmy — 
but  I  haven't  to-night.  I  am 
rather  looking  forward  to  it. 
Of  course  I  have  the  usual 
cold  feet,  like  I  do  before  every 
raid,  but  nothing  bad.  I 
reckon  I'll  be  all  right  with 
you!" 

Only  a  week  ago  I  was  in  a 
convalescent  home  at  Peebles 
in  remote  Scotland,  amidst 
the  fir-clad  hills,  and  now  in 
the  wide  shadowy  plains  of 
Northern  France  I  prepare  t© 
start  for  a  fierce  night  of  mid- 
night attack  and  hostile  de- 
fence over  Zeebrugge. 

To-night  we  are  to  fire  no 
"carry-on"  light,  for  what- 
ever the  weather  may  be  the 
raid  must  be  carried  out  to 
assist  the  naval  attaek  from 
the  sea. 

A  mist  lies  over  the  sea  and 
land,  and  scarcely  in  the  dark- 
ness can  we  see  the  black  line 
of  the  shore.  A  red  and  a  green 
light  glows  in  the  mist  at 
Nieuport  and  fades.  It  is 
the  first  "hostile  aircraft" 
signal  of  the  night,  which 
little  the  Germans  know  is 
going  to  be  such  a  frenzied 
one  and  so  devoid  of  rest. 
Again  at  Oatend  glow  the 
lurid  signals  in  the  mist,  and 
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again  near  Blankenberghe. 
It  is  only  ten.  Not  yet 
can  we  fly  on  to  Zeebrugge. 
We  decide  to  fly  right  out  to 
sea  past  the  Dutch  frontier,  to 
turn  in  over  the  border,  and 
come  back  to  Zeebrugge  a  few 
miles  inland  from  the  coast. 

At  Zeebrugge  glow  red  and 
green  flares.  "We  have  been 
heard  far  out  to  sea.  Two 
searchlights  shoot  up  into  the 
sky,  and  stand  slim  sentinels 
of  blue-white  light,  undecided 
in  the  mist.  The  pilot  throt- 
tles slightly  and  turns  the 
machine  out  to  sea.  It  is 
not  intended  that  too  early 
in  the  evening  should  Zee- 
brugge be  excited.  Looking 
behind,  I  see  that  the  two 
searchlights  have  been  ex- 
tinguished. The  suspicions 
which  we  aroused  have  been 
allayed.  Ten  minutes  past 
ten  now.  We  turn  to  the 
right  and  begin  to  fly  in  to- 
wards the  Belgo-Dutoh  fron- 
tier. At  twenty  minutes  past 
ten  we  are  nearly  over  the 
land,  and  I  can  just  see  the 
little  creek  which  marks  the 
boundary  -  line.  We  make  a 
few  wide  circles  in  order  to 
pass  away  the  time,  and  then, 
at  twenty- three  minutes  past 
ten  we  turn  west  and  begin 
to  fly  towards  Zeebrugge  over 
the  land. 

Upwards  stabs  a  search- 
light, and  then  another  and 
another.  Eight  or  mere  of 
them  move  across  the  sky 
before  us.  I  cannot  see  the 
coast.  The  sea  and  the  land 
is  welded  into  one  dim  whole 
by  the  dark  mist.  This  makes 
my  task  difficult,  for  one 
searchlight  seems  to  be  sta- 


tioned much  too  far  to  the 
right  to  be  on  the  coast,  and 
I  wonder  whether  it  is  on  the 
tip  of  the  Mole  or  on  some 
patrol-boat. 

The  pilot  throttles  the  en- 
gines, and  we  begin  to  glide 
downwards.  I  am  not  anxious 
about  the  poor  visibility,  be- 
cause I  know  well  that  to- 
night the  importance  of  our 
bomb  -  dropping  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  destructive  value 
as  in  its  moral  effect.  Keep- 
ing my  eye  on  two  powerful 
searchlights  close  together, 
which  I  feel  sure  are  at  the 
base  of  the  Mole,  I  peer 
through  the  door  in  the 
bottom  of  the  machine  and 
steer  the  pilot  with  the  signal- 
buttons.  Never  have  I  been 
to  Zeebrugge  before,  and  the 
prospect  has  ever  seemed  so 
alarming  that  now  in  actual- 
ity I  am  not  as  afraid  as  I 
expected.  Nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  wide  moving  beams  of 
white  light  we  move.  I  hear 
the  scarcely-revolving  engines 
clanking  slightly  to  either  side 
of  me,  and  I  can  feel  the  gentle 
rise  and  fall  of  the  machine  in 
a  long  slow  glide.  A  string  of 
vivid  green  balls  suddenly  rises 
up  from  the  ground  and  lights 
up  an  expanse  of  sea  and  the 
shadowy  line  of  the  sand- 
dunes.  In  front  of  us  they 
rise,  for  which  I  am  grateful, 
as  they  give  me  a  guide  to 
my  position. 

Now  the  bases  of  the  two 
swinging  pillars  of  light  which 
I  have  taken  as  my  mark  lie 
beneath  my  bomb-sight.  I 
press  the  bomb -handle  for- 
ward slightly,  and  climb  up 
leisurely  beside  the  pilot. 
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We  glide  sedate  and  silent 
between  these  tall  blades  of 
light  which  only  move 
slightly.  We  can  scarcely  be 
heard,  and  so  they  do  not 
know  quite  what  to  do.  Far 
below  flashes  our  first  bomb. 
Each  searchlight  jerks  into 
sudden  movement.  A  long 
string  of  green  balls  climbs 
dutifully  up  to  our  left,  and 
falls  gracefully  over  and  ex- 
pires. I  lean  lazily  and 
singularly  unafraid,  in  my  seat, 
watching  the  vast  scene  of 
midnight  activity  with  a 
languid  interest. 

We  cross  the  coast  -  line 
again  near  the  Dutch  frontier, 
and  turn  over  the  sea  towards 
Zeebrugge.  Then  begins  a 
wild  hour.  Somehow  to- 
night we  feel  that  nothing 
can  touch  us.  We  feel  that 
we  can  in  safety  take  any 
risks.  Again  and  again  we 
fly  into  Zeebrugge.  Through 
the  mist  the  great  white 
beams  stagger  and  wheel  and 
swoop  and  wait.  For  once 
they  do  not  terrify  me.  In 
the  haze  I  see  the  quick  flashes 
of  the  guns,  and  shell  after 
shell  bursts  in  a  barrage  over 
the  Mole.  In  the  ghostly 
light  of  the  incessant  green 
balls  I  see  the  round  puffs 
of  the  shell  -  bursts,  actually 
touching  each  other  in  a  long 
line,  so  closely  together  are 
they  placed  as  a  barrier. 

We  drop  two  bombs  over 
the  Mole  at  a  low  height, 
and,  pursued  by  the  malig- 
nant searchlights  and  the 
rapid  ineffectual  flashes  of 
the  shells,  swing  out  to  sea, 
turn  in  once  more,  and  drop 
another  bomb.  Again  and 


again  we  do  this,  and  so 
madly  excited  and  conscious 
of  safety  do  I  feel  that  I  fire 
a  bright  light  after  each  at- 
tack to  show  my  contempt  of 
the  defenceSe  As  the  red  or  the 
green  light  drifts  downvl  see 
the  searchlights  leap  over  to- 
wards it,  and  far  below,  above 
the  shining  waters,  appears 
a  great  white  star  shell  which 
the  nervous  and  uneasy  Ger- 
mans have  fired  over  the  sea, 
evidently  feeling  that  to-night 
there  may  be  some  unexpected 
trouble  from  below  as  well  as 
from  above. 

In  one  of  these  quick  tip- 
and-run  attacks  I  lie  gazing 
happily  through  the  square 
trap-door,  and  see  a  string  of 
green  balls  rise  towards  me 
from  the  centre  of  the  Mole. 
As  they  rise  they  light  up 
the  whole  of  its  dim  curve, 
and  I  see  that,  instead  of  the 
usual  boom  of  four  anchored 
barges  at  its  tip,  to-night 
there  are  eight. 

In  a  second  I  am  beside  the 
pilot. 

"  Roy  !  You  know  those  four 
barges  —  off  the  tip  of  the 
Mole?  Well,  there  are  eight 
to-night !  Don't  you  think  we 
should  go  back  at  once  and 
have  it  *  wirelessed'  to  the 
fleet  so  that  the  block  ships 
know?  We  could  be  back  in 
time  for  our  flare  stunt!" 

He  shakes  his  head. 

"No!  We  better  carry  on 
now.  It  would  probably  be 
too  late;  and  anyway,  maybe 
they  know ! " 

So  I  return  to  my  scene  of 
operations  on  the  floor,  and 
drop  my  last  two  bombs  near 
the  Mole.  Our  work  over 
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for  the  time  being,  we  turn 
oat  to  sea.  As  we  move 
away,  we  see  the  shape  of 
another  great  Handley  -  Page 
pass  exactly  over  us  as  it 
flies  on  to  attack  Zaebrugge 
Mole  for  another  hour.  Oar 
place  is  taken  at  onoe.  The 
attack  is  being  carried  out,  as 
arranged,  in  exact  detail, 

Now,  some  ten  miles  from 
the  unseen  land  we  fly  up 
and  down  on  a  two-mile  beat 
or  so,  waiting  for  the  laggard 
minutes  to  pass.  A  few  wan 
stars  shine  sparely  through 
the  mirk,  which  ever  grows 
thicker  and  thicker  around  us. 
Now  and  again  I  see  a  misty 
chain  of  green  balls  rise  up  in 
the  distance,  gleaming  palely 
in  the  haze.  Here  and  there, 
too,  move  the  weak  beams  of 
the  searchlights.  At  last  it 
is  one  o'clock,  and  towards  the 
north  ear  steadfast  gaze  is 
turned  as  we  await  the  great 
flare  which  should  reoord  in 
a  moment  of  dazzling  light 
the  imminence  of  the  terrific 
oonfliot  that  so  soon  is  to 
take  place.  Far,  far  below  in 
that  dim  waste  of  sea,  unseen 
yet  somehow  felt,  the  great 
fleet  ©f  vessels  must  be  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  and 
these  brave  men  must  be 
standing  on  the  decks  ready 
to  die.  A  few  minutes  pass, 
and  then  suddenly  the  pilot 
utters  a  cry. 

"Look!  The  starboard  en- 
gine's boiling ! " 

At  onoe  the  clamour  of  the 
engine  ceases,  and  I  look 
quickly  to  the  radiator  on 
the  right,  from  the  top  of 
which  is  blown  backwards  a 
thin  streak  of  white  water 


and  steam.  As  the  engine 
cools  through  inaction,  the  ill- 
boding  wisp  of  spray  lessens 
and  dies.  Carefully,  slowly, 
and  with  an  evident  anxiety, 
the  pilot  pushes  forward  the 
throttle,  and  the  engines  open 
out  with  a  growing  roar.  On 
the  little  cap  of  the  starboard 
radiator  our  eyes  are  fixed. 
Slowly  the  slender  white  searf 
appears  again,  and  grows 
wider  and  more  evident  in  the 
darkness.  It  is  the  pale  finger 
of  doom.  .  .  . 

"We  better  go  back  at 
onoe ! "  he  says,  and  turns  the 
machine  towards  the  west. 

With  engines  partly  throt- 
tled we  begin  to  glide  slowly 
downwards.  I  stand  up  and 
peer  below  into  the  murk  in 
an  effort  to  distinguish  the 
distant  coast-line.  The  night 
is  too  thick,  however,  and  I 
can  see  nothing. 

The  long  slow  glide  con- 
tinues. For  a  little  while  no 
anxiety  ruffles  the  calm  of 
my  brain.  I  look  vaguely  at 
the  compass,  an  instrument 
whose  red  and  blue  face  has 
long  been  unfamiliar  to  me. 
I  look  at  the  height  indicator, 
at  the  watch,  and  then  gaze 
unperturbed  below  me  to  the 
black  emptiness  of  mist.  Sud- 
denly I  realise  we  are  only 
four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  are  ignorant  of  our 
position.  At  that  moment  we 
sink  into  an  enveloping  haze, 
half  cloud,  half  mist.  Below, 
above,  to  right  and  left,  we 
can  see  nothing — no  stars,  no 
light,  no  dim  dark  line  of 
land.  We  steer  towards  the 
west,  and  anxiously  I  watch  the 
height  indicator.  For  ten  un- 
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easy  minutes  we  move  through 
this  vapoury  blackness,  and 
then  break  through  it.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet, 
says  the  height  indicator. 

"I  say,  Boy,  what  shall  we 
do?  I  can't  see  anything  be- 
low. I  don't  know  where  we 
are  at  all!" 

"Drop  a  flare,  Paul,"  he 
replies  very  calmly. 

I  crawl  into  the  back,  and, 
pushing  forward  a  small  metal 
lever  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
machine,  I  hurry  forwards  to 
my  seat  and  look  below. 
Suddenly  a  light  bursts  into 
brilliancy  beneath  us,  and  I 
can  see  a  ball  of  white  fire 
hanging  below  a  frail  white 
parachute.  By  this  quivering 
illumination  is  lit  up  a  circle 
of  cold  oily  water.  "We  are 
still  over  the  sea. 

"Sea,  Roy!  What  shall  we 
do.  I  can  see  no  lights.  I 
don't  know  where  we  are!" 

Two  thousand  feet  records 
the  height  indicator. 

"Drop  another  flare  .  .  . 
we  will  be  all  right,  old  man!" 
says  the  splendid  pilot. 

Again  I  crawl  into  the  back 
and  push  forward  a  lever, 
Again  bursts  out  a  light  be- 
neath a  little  parachute.  Again 
I  see  below  a  dim  circle  of 
cruel,  cold,  waiting  sea.  All 
round  us  lies  the  damp  empty 
mist,  Far,  far  away  I  can  see 
the  white  beam  of  a  search- 
light, but  whether  it  be  on 
land  or  on  a  boat  I  cannot 
tell.  All  I  know  is  that  it  is 
too  far  distant  to  allow  us  to 
reach  it. 

Again,  at  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  I  drop  a  parachute  flare. 
An  icy  fear  is  creeping  over 


my  body  now,  Below,  in  the 
light  of  the  third  flare,  still 
lies  the  sea,  We  must  glide 
down  helplessly  into  the  water, 
in  the  darkness,  and  die.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  Koy!  .  .  .  Look!  A 
boat!" 

"Yes!  I  see  it!  I  am 
going  to  land  near  it." 

"  But  supposing  it  is  a  block- 
ship  going  into  Ostend  ?  " 

"  Fire  white  lights  as  quick 
as  you  can!"  is  his  order. 

For  a  moment  we  have  seen 
in  the  pallid  light  of  one  of  the 
hanging  flares  the  wide  shape 
of  a  boat  moving  slowly 
through  the  sea,  leaving  a 
broad  white  wake  behind  it. 
Near  it,  from  one  or  more 
points,  long,  thin,  smaller 
wreaths  of  white  vapour  lie 
across  the  water,  and  are  evi- 
dently a  smoke-screen. 

Feverishly  I  begin  to  load 
my  Very'a  light  pistol,  and 
fire  it  —  load  and  fire  —  and 
white  ball  of  light  after 
white  ball  drops  and  dies, 
drops  and  dies.  Just  over 
the  top  of  the  masts  of  the 
huge  ship  we  sweep,  and  below 
I  can  see  its  decks,  with  all  the 
orderly  complication  of  a  boat's 
fittings,  clear  in  the  light  of  one 
of  the  flares. 

"  Help  I  Help  I  Help  I  Help! 
..."  I  scream  with  every 
ounce  of  my  strength  in  a  long 
unending  succession  of  plead- 
ing cries,  leaning  far  over  the 
side. 

"We  will  be  all  right! 
Cheer  up,  old  man!"  says  the 
pilot,  smiling  at  me.  "We 
will  be  all  right !  Drop  all  the 
flares.  ..." 

I  rush  into  the  back,  and 
push  over  quickly  all  the  little 
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levers  by  the  side  of  the 
maohiue.  I  climb  forwards 
into  my  seat,  and  see  that  we 
are  only  twenty  feet  or  so  from 
the  water,  which  lies  swelling 
and  heaving  with  an  oily  heart- 
less calm  all  round  us,  lit  up 
by  the  wavering  light  of  the 
parachute  flares.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  see  the  sides  of  a  ship 
on  the  right  sweep  past  us  and 
vanish.  Then  I  realise  we  are 
just  above  the  sea,  which  now 
streaks  below  us :  I  see  the 
two  whirling  discs  of  the 
propeller  on  either  side;  I 
put  one  foot  on  my  seat  .  .  . 
ready.  .  .  . 

CRASH  !  Craok — splinter — 
hiss — there  is  a  sudden,  swift, 
tremendous  noise  and  splash 
of  water,  and  I  feel  myself 
whirling  over  and  over,  spread- 
eagle-wise,  through  the  air.  I 
hit  the  water  with  a  terrible 
impact  .  .  .  there  is  a  white 
jagged  flash  of  fire  in  my 
brain,  I  feel  the  sudden  agony 
of  a  fearful  blow  .  .  .  and  sen- 
sation ends. 

I  become  conscious  of  an 
utter  fear.  In  sodden  flying 
clothes,  now  terribly  heavy,  I 
find  myself  being  dragged 
under  the  water  as  though 
some  sea-monster  were  grip- 
ping my  ankles  and  pulling  me 
under  the  water.  My  head 
sinks  beneath  the  surface,  and, 
inspired  by  an  absolute  terror, 
I  frantically  beat  out  my 
hands.  I  realise  in  a  swift 
vivid  second  that  I  am  going 
to  die — that  this  is  the  end. 
Aa  my  head  rises  again  I  be- 
come conscious  of  the  oil-glit- 
tering surface  of  the  sea,  shin- 
ing strangely  in  the  light  of 
the  three  flickering  parachute 


flares  which  hang  above  me 
like  three  altar-lamps  of  death. 
Here,  in  the  irresistible  weight 
of  these  soaked  clothes,  only 
semi-conscious  and  quite  hys- 
terical, I  begin  a  ceaseless,  pite- 
ous wail.  "Help!  Help!  .  .  ." 

In  my  weakness  I  sink  again 
below  the  water,  and  thrust  out 
my  arms  wildly  to  keep  myself 
up,  panting  furiously,  and  cry- 
ing for  help. 

Some  twenty  feet  or  so  away 
the  top  wing  of  the  machine 
lies  out  of  the  water  at  an 
angle,  a  dark  high  wall  a 
hundred  feet  along.  Inspired 
into  frantic  energy  by  my 
sheer  dread  of  dying,  I  begin 
to  fling  myself  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  with  the 
insane  strength  of  despair.  I 
kick  out  my  heavy  legs,  so 
cumbered  with  the  great 
leather  flying  boots  and  huge 
fur-lined  overalls.  Frenziedly 
I  beat  my  arms.  Again  and 
again  I  sink.  Nearer  and 
nearer  grows  the  shining  sur- 
face of  the  tight  fabric. 

"Oh!    Help!     Help!" 

Under  the  water  goes  my 
agony-twisted  mouth.  Again 
I  rise  and  resume  the  unend- 
ing cry  to  the  empty  night. 

At  last  I  reach  the  wing 
and  begin  to  beat  vainly  upon 
its  smooth  steep  surface  with 
my  sodden  leather  gloves. 
There  is  nothing  on  which  I 
can  grip,  and  with  an  ever- 
growing weakness  I  drag  my 
hands  down,  down,  down  its  wet 
slope  like  a  drowning  dog  at 
the  edge  of  a  qnay.  It  seems 
awful  to  die  so  near  some  kind 
of  help.  Kicking  my  legs  out 
I  manage  to  move  along  the 
wing  and  at  last  come  to  the 
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hinge,  where  the  wing  is  folded 
back  when  not  in  use,  and 
there  I  find  a  small  square 
opening  into  which  I  oan 
thrust  my  hand. 

With  a  feeling  of  immense 
relief  I  let  my  body  sink  down 
into  the  water.  One  hand  and 
my  head  are  above  the  surface. 
So  weak  am  I,  and  so  heavy 
my  water-soaked  flying  clothes, 
that  I  oan  scarce  hold  up  my 
weight.  Across  my  battered 
face  is  plastered  the  fur  of 
my  flying  cap.  My  strength 
is  so  rapidly  ebbing  away  that 
I  know  that  in  but  a  few 
minutes  I  will  have  to  leave 
go  and  drown  unless  I  am 
helped.  So  once  again  I  send 
my  sad  wail  across  the  cruel 
shining  waters.  Now  and 
again  I  hear  a  deep  dull  boom 
sound  across  the  sea,  and  I 
presume  that  somewhere  a 
monitor  is  shelling  the  German 
coast, 

Now  I  suddenly  see  sitting 
astride  the  top  of  the  plane, 
some  nine  or  ten  feet  above 
me,  a  muffled  figure.  I  think 
at  once  that  my  pilot  is  saved 
and  begin  to  shout  out — 

"Hello!  Koy!  I  can't  hang 
on  1  Oh !  I  can't  hang  on ! 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Is  any  one 
coming  ?  Is  there  any  chance  ? 
.  .  .  I'm  drowning,  I'm  drown- 
ing!" 

"Hang  on  if  you  oan!" 
comes  the  encouraging  answer. 
"  There  is  a  boat  coming  ! " 

My  strength,  however,  has 
almost  gone,  and  it  is  an  effort 
even  to  hold  up  my  head  above 
the  water. 

Now  does  reason  whisper  to 
me  to  leave  go.  You  have 
got  to  die  one  day,  it  says, 


and  if  you  sink  down  now  and 
drown  you  will  suffer  searoely 
at  all.  Since  you  have  suf- 
fered such  agony  already, 
why  not  drift  away  easily  to 
dim  sleep  and  the  awakening 
dreams  of  the  new  life.  Leave 
go,  it  whispers,  leave  go. 
Tempted,  I  listen  to  the  voice, 
and  agree  with  it.  Shall  I 
leave  go,  I  ask  myself;  and 
then  instinct,  the  never  absent 
impulse  of  life,  cries  out,  "No  I 
Hang  on/"  and  I  hang  on 
with  renewed  strength  inspired 
by  the  dread  of  approaching 
death. 

"Hang  on,  hang  on!  The 
boat  is  coming  up ! "  shouts 
the  man  above  me. 

"  Oh !  what  are  they  doing ! 
I  can't  hang  on  any  longer !  " 

"They're  lowering  a  boat — 
hang  on — they'll  be  here  soon  ! " 
encourages  the  watcher  on  the 
wing. 

Changing  hands  I  turn  round 
quickly,  and  vaguely  see  in  the 
darkness  a  motor -launch  or 
some  such  boat,  twenty  feet 
or  so  away. 

"Hurry,  hurry,  hurry  t"  I 
yell,  dreading  that  my  strength 
may  give  out  in  these  last 
moments  of  waiting.  It  seems 
utterly  wonderful  that  I  may 
be  saved.  I  realise  how  for- 
tunate it  is  that  the  machine 
is  floating.  If  it  were  to  sink 
but  a  foot  or  two,  and  the 
little  hole  through  which  my 
hand  is  thrust  were  to  go 
under  the  water  with  it,  then 
I  should  not  be  able  to  hold 
myself  up,  and  would  soon  die. 
Still  sound  the  roar  of  near- 
by explosions :  still  shines  the 
smooth  cruel  sea  around  me : 
still  float  the  quivering  flares 
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above ;  then  I  here  the  glorious 
sound  of  a  voice  crying — 

"  Where  are  you  ?  Give  us  a 
hail  so  that  we  can  find  you ! " 

"Here — here!  Hanging  on 
the  wing !  Do  come  quickly — 
do  come — I  can't  hang  on  any 
longer," 

I  hear  the  splash  of  oars, 
and  then  two  strong  arias  slip 
under  my  armpits,  and  I  am 
dragged  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
boat.  I  am  utterly  weak  and 
can  use  no  muscle  at  all,  so 
for  a  moment  or  two  they 
struggle  with  me,  and  then  I 
fall  over  the  side  on  to  the 
floor,  where  I  lie,  a  sodden, 
streaming,  half-dead  thing. 

"Save  my  pal!  Save  my 
pal!"  I  cry. 

Down  the  wing  slides  the 
other  man,  and  suddenly  I  see 
it  is  not  the  pilot  at  all,  but 
the  back  gun-layer. 

"Where's  Boy?  Where's 
Roy ?"  I  shout  in  a  sudden 
dread. 

"  He  never  came  up  I "  is  the 
terrible  answer. 

"  Oh !  Save  my  pilot !  Save 
my  pilot !  "  I  call  out,  bursting 
into  sobs,  partly  with  hysteria 
at  the  ending  of  the  strain, 
partly  with  utter  grief.  "He 
was  a  wonderful  chap  .  .  . 
one  of  the  best  .  .  .  one  of 
the  best.  Save  himl  Oh! 
Do  save  him !  He  can't  be 
dead  I  Roy  I  Roy !  He  was  the 
best  chap  there — ever — was." 

It  is  too  late.  We  are  lucky 
to  be  picked  up  at  all,  for  it  is 
against  regulations.  The  row- 
boat  goes  back  to  the  little 
grey  motor  -  launch  which  is 
protecting  the  monitor  with  a 
smoke  screen,  and  must  go  on 
at  onoe.  We  are  pulled  on 


board.  An  anxious -eyed  and 
evidently  very  busy  naval 
officer  comes  to  me. 

"Are  you  wounded  or  any- 
thing ?"  he  asks.  "No?  Good! 
I  am  so  sorry  we  cannot  wait 
to  look  for  the  other  man.  Go 
down  to  our  cabin  and  get  into 
blankets.  I  will  send  some 
whisky  down!  That  noise? 
No  !  It's  not  the  monitor.  It 
is  fifteen  -  inch  shrapnel  shell 
being  fired  at  us  from 
Ostendl " 

"Where  are  you  going — 
anywhere  near  Dunkerque  ? " 
I  ask. 

"Yes!  Going  back  now 
with  the  monitor  !  The  stunt's 
washed  out — bad  weather ! " 

"  Washed  out!  All  wasted, 
all  wasted.  Oh  !  Hoy !  Roy  ! " 

I  erawl  down  a  ladder  and 
slowly,  painfully,  take  off  my 
heavy  flying  clothes.  In  a 
pool  of  water  they  lie  on  the 
floor,  a  sodden  heap  of  leather 
and  fur.  Looking  in  the  glass, 
I  see  an  unfamiliar  distorted 
face  with  a  great  enormous 
oheek,  and  wet  hair  plastered 
about  the  forehead. 

Luckily  the  other  man  is 
not  touched  or  damaged,  and 
has  been  scarcely  even  wet,  so 
he  lies  more  or  less  at  ease  in 
his  bunk.  This  is  his  first  raid. 
He  seems  to  assume  that  this 
terrible  calamity  is  more  or 
less  a  normal  occurrence.  Soon 
I  am  lying  in  blankets  with 
a  glass  of  whisky  inside  me. 
The  mad  panorama  of  the 
night  goes  rushing  through  my 
brain  in  ever- changing  vivid 
scenes. 

"  Purvis !  Are  you  awake  ?  " 
I  call  to  the  bunk  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 
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"Yes!" 

"I  say,  you  know — we  are 
very  very  luoky.  We  have 
eaoaped  every  kind  of  death  in 
a  few  seconds.  If  I  were  you 
I  would  say  a  prayer  or  two  ! " 

"  I  have,  old  man  ! " 

"  Say  one  for  Bay  too,  won't 
you.  Poor  Roy — he  was  great ! 
He  never  said  a  word  of  fear 
to  the  last.  He  never  lost  his 
head  or  anything !  " 

So  in  pain  of  body  and  mind 
I  toss  and  turn  in  the  little 
oabin  with  its  swinging  light, 
and  hear  the  throb  of  the 
motor  start  and  stop,  increase 
and  lessen,  through  long  hours, 
till,  for  a  while,  I  drift  into  an 
uneasy  sleep.  .  .  . 

Zoop  !  Zoop  !  Suddenly 
sounds  the  old  familiar  sound 
of  Mournful  Mary  bellowing 
with  fear.  Boom!  sounds  a 
loud  explosion. 

I  sit  up  in  my  blankets  and 
shout  across  to  the  other  bunk. 
"Mournful  Mary!  We  must 
be  back." 

"  I  say,  old  man !  Hear  that ! 
It's  Leugenboom  firing !  I 
can't  stand  15-inch  shells  on 
the  docks  this  morning — let's 
get  up  and  dress  ! " 

After  a  while  we  borrow  an 
assorted  collection  of  naval 
garments,  and  at  last  climb  on 
to  the  deck.  It  is  a  glorious 
sunny  morning,  and  we  lie  in 
the  middle  of  a  little  flotilla 
of  neat  grey -painted  motor 
launches  lying  side  by  side  up 
to  the  tall  stone  wall  of  one 
of  the  docks.  I  can  find  no 
naval  officer  to  thank,  so  walk 
from  boat  to  boat  till  we  reach 
the  little  iron  ladder  set  in  the 
quay-side,  which  we  crawl  up 
with  difficulty  till  we  are  on 


the  hot  stone  above.  We  start 
walking  into  Dunkerque,  the 
back  gun-layer  in  socked  feet ; 
myself  with  bare  head,  hair 
over  my  eyes,  and  back  stooped 
in  pain. 

It  is  a  strange  walk.  We 
are  amidst  civilisation,  as  it 
were,  and  people  look  curiously 
at  us.  I  stop  a  naval  oar.  The 
driver  pulls  up  with  evident 
reluctance. 

"We  are  two  naval  flying- 
officers — have  just  come  down 
out  to  sea  off  Oatend — we  are 
not  well — can  you  give  us  a 
lift?" 

"  No,  sir !  Eation  oar ! "  In 
goes  the  clutch,  away  moves 
the  ear  and  its  smart,  rather 
oontemptuoui,  driver. 

I  stop  another  oar.  Again 
in  an  unfamiliar  voice  I  begin 
my  recitation — 

"We  are  two  naval  flying- 
officers — have  just  ..." 

"  Sorry,  sir — get  to  fetoh  the 
mails!" 

No  one  will  help  us.  No  oar 
will  give  us  assistance,  though 
we  are  obviously  in  trouble. 
Too  far  away  from  these  people 
is  war  for  them  to  realise  that 
from  war's  greatest  menace  we 
have  just  escaped. 

We  go  into  the  French  police 
office  at  the  docks.  There  by 
the  kindly  uniformed  officials 
we  are  courteously  treated. 
They,  at  least,  make  an  attempt 
to  telephone  through  to  our 
squadron. 

Tired  at  the  delay,  feeling  I 
must  move  and  move  through 
this  unreal  eity  of  sunshine 
and  order,  which  lies  so 
strangely  about  the  dim 
shadows  of  my  soul,  I  go  on, 
and,  stopping  a  oar,  order  the 
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driver  to  take  me  to  the  Wing 
Headquarters.  The  oar  is  full 
of  ohairs,  whioh  are  being  taken 
to  some  oonoert  hall,  and  per- 
haps the  driver  realises  vaguely 
that  the  service  does  eventually 
touch  reality,  that  there  is 
some  remote  possibility  of  acci- 
dent, some  remote  chance  of 
calamity,  up  there,  "towards 
the  lines." 

Through  the  dirty  but  splen- 
didly familiar  streets  of  Dun- 
kerque  we  drive,  out  through 
the  fortification  to  the  pink 
and  white  villas  of  Malo.  I 
am  driving  to  the  Wing  Head- 
quarters first,  because  I  feel 
that  a  report  should  be  made 
at  once  to  the  Wing  Com- 
mander. 

We  turn  at  last  through  a 
great  stone  gate,  and  circling 
round  a  drive,  stop  at  the 
bottom  of  a  flight  of  steps,  up 
whioh  I  slowly  climb.  By  the 
door  stands  an  orderly. 

"Where's  the — Wing  Com- 
mander —  Mr  —  Fowler  —  I  — 
want — anybody  ?  " 

"In  the  breakfast -room,  sir 
— just  down  on  the  left,"  he 
says. 

I  walk  down  the  passage 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  fear. 
Now  I  have  returned  to  some 
definite  place,  to  an  organisa- 
tion whioh  can  comprehend 
me,  the  ending  of  the  strain 
is  bringing  a  strange  dizziness. 

I  open  the  tall  door  and 
enter. 

Two  officers  at  their  break- 
fast table  look  at  me,  and 
then  slowly  stand  up  in 
utter  amazement  with  opening 
months  and  wide  eyes.  In  a 
second  of  time  I  see  the  broken 
egg-shell  on  the  plate,  the  care- 


lessly folded  napkins,  a  half- 
empty  toast-rack. 

"  Bewsher !  Paul  1  Why— 
why — where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ? 
Hasn't  —  didn't  the  Monitor 
tell  you?"  I  asked  dully. 

"No.  This  is  the  first  we 
have  seen  of  you.  Oh !  I  am 
glad  you  are  all  right.  Where's 
Roy?" 

"Boy.  Roy?  Oh!  He's 
dead,  dead — dead — in  the  sea 
— drowned  in  the  wreck.  ..." 
And  throwing  myself  on  a  seat, 
I  drop  my  face  on  to  my  arms 
on  the  table  and  burst  into 
sobs,  which  shake  my  weary 
frame  to  the  bones  as  the 
scalding  tears  well  from  my 
tired  bruised  eyes. 

Follows  in  my  memory  pic- 
ture after  picture — of  lying  for 
a  few  hours  in  my  little  bed 
in  the  familiar  cabin  at  the 
aerodome,  and  of  Jimmy  bend- 
ing over  me  with  his  face 
drawn  with  anxiety,  telling  me 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  night, 
of  Bob  and  Jack  missing,  of 
machines  crashing:  of  the 
Friends  Hospital  at  Dunkerque 
in  a  little  wood  where  we  awoke 
at  dawn  to  hear  the  thunder  of 
the  15  -  inch  shells  bursting 
on  the  docks :  of  the  Red  Cross 
city  at  Staples  :  of  yet  another 
hospital  in  the  green  silence  of 
Eaton  Square:  of  convalescence 
in  the  dream-garden  of  a  great 
house  in  Buckinghamshire. 

One  night  I  rode  into  Pad- 
dington  and  found  Jack  Hudson 
awaiting  me.  Three  months 
was  it  since  I  had  dined  with 
him  on  the  tragic  night  of 
April  10.  He  told  me  how, 
an  hour  after  my  accident,  he 
had  landed  with  a  shell-shat- 
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tered  engine  in  Holland;  he 
had  struck  a  oanal  at  75  miles 
an  hour,  and  had  been  upside 
down  under  water  with  his  feet 
fixed  on  the  wreckage,  and  his 
machine  had  caught  fire  on  top 
of  him,  and  how  by  burrowing 
down  into  the  mud  he  had 
managed  to  free  himself  and 
to  escape.  Unchanged  by  our 
experiences  which  we  related 
as  interesting  stories,  we  wan- 
dered happily  along  the  twilight 
streets. 

Infinitely  remote,  like  a 
scarce  -  remembered  dream,  is 
the  war  to  me  to-day.  I  seem 
ever  to  have  been  a  civilian, 
ever  to  have  strolled  at  ease 
down  sunlit  terraces  of  London 
through  the  drowsy  hours  of 
an  English  spring — but  every 
night  with  the  slow  approach 
of  azure  twilight  I  feel  a  strange 
stirring  in  my  heart.  As  the 


first  primrose  star  blooms  in 
the  east,  I  seem  to  hear  the 
roar  of  starting  engines,  and 
when,  in  cold  and  sublime 
beauty,  a  silver  moon  rides 
high  in  the  vast  immensity  of 
the  night,  I  yearn  with  an 
almost  unbearable  pain  to  be 
once  more  sitting  far  above  a 
magic  moonlit  world,  to  be 
moving  ever  onwards  through 
the  dim  sky,  where  here  and 
there  the  white  waiting  arms 
of  the  searchlights  swoop  and 
linger  amidst  the  stars;  where, 
beautiful  and  enchanted,  there 
rises  in  the  distance  a  long 
curving  chain  of  green  twink- 
ling balls. 

Dusk  is   our  dawn,    and   midnight   is 

our  noon  ! 
And  for  the  sun  we  have  the  radiant 

moon. 
We  love  the  darkness,  and  we  hate  the 

light, 
For  we  are  wedded  to  the  gloomy  night. 
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THE     BIB  I. 


AFTER  its  disastrous  grab 
at  Tanga  in  November  1914, 
Indian  Expeditionary  Force 
11 B "  was  fain  to  regain  its 
ships  and  orawl  away  north- 
wards to  our  own  port  of 
Mombasa,  to  liok  its  wounds 
and  devote  itself  to  the  defenoe 
of  British  East  Africa. 

The  enemy,  after  the  very 
natural  indulgence  in  a  few 
ecstatic  war-whoops  over  the 
unexpected  discovery  that  their 
negro  askaris  were  quite  able 
to  stand  up  to  the  Indian 
sepoy,  set  busily  to  work  to 
quadruple  their  black  army, 
covering  this  operation  by  a 
vigorous  policy  along  the  com- 
mon border. 

This  mutual  frontier  of  the 
two  East  Afrioas  is  a  purely 
aibitrary  line  drawn  from  a 
point  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
north-west  to  the  shores  of 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Two  rail- 
ways run  parallel  to  it,  the 
German  Tanga-Moshi  line  some 
fifty  miles  to  the  south,  and  our 
Uganda  Bail  way,  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  north. 
Between  lies  a  horrid  land  of 
rook  and  dense  thorn  sorub,  all 
but  entirely  waterless.  True 
to  their  best  tactical  traditions, 
our  enemies  did  not  content 
themselves  with  a  passive 
defenoe  of  their  edge  of  this 
wilderness.  Patrols  and  raid- 
ing parties  constantly  invaded 
our  territory,  to  snipe  posts 
and  bomb  bridge,  train,  and 
culvert  on  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way, the  long  and  vulnerable 
backbone  of  our  colony.  Now, 


questions  of  water  rendered 
certain  avenues  of  approach 
more  popular  than  others  in 
this  good  work,  and  one  of 
these  was  the  valley  of  the 
Tsavo  river,  running  directly 
from  the  frontier  to  our  rail- 
way, which  crossed  it  by  a 
large  and  important  bridge. 

To  discourage  enterprises  in 
this  quarter,  the  head  of  the 
valley — which  was  well  in  the 
middle  of  the  debatable  land — 
was  blocked  by  us  with  an  out- 
post, called  Mzima,  This  fort 
entailed  subsidiary  posts  be- 
tween it  and  home,  and  the 
whole  "  Tsavo  Line  "  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  remnants  ef 
several  Indian  Units,  who  soon 
gained  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  fever  and  dysentery. 

John  Savage,  Captain  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  had 
sailed  from  India  with  the 
"  Bahadurs,"  and  presently 
found  himself  in  medical  charge 
of  Mzima  fort  and  the  appur- 
tenances thereof.  It  was  a 
horrible  corner  of  "British 
East,"  vastly  different  from 
the  open  and  healthy  highlands 
a  hundred  miles  farther  west, 
to  whioh  the  colony  owes  its 
reputation  as  a  "  White  Man's 
Country."  The  Tsavo  river, 
fed  from  the  glaciers  of  Kili- 
manjaro within  hostile  terri- 
tory, rushed,  deep  and  narrow 
as  a  canal,  in  and  out  between 
rocky  ridges,  uniformly  clothed 
in  dense  thorn  jungle,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  human 
inhabitants. 

To  supply  the  Mzima  gar- 
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rison  and  the  intermediate 
snpporting  posts,  a  two-foot- 
wide  porter  track  had  been 
driven  through  this  bash,  and 
ran  with  heart-breaking  direct- 
ness np  and  down  across  the 
stony  spurs  round  which  the 
river  squirmed.  On  either 
hand  of  this  "road"  stood  a 
ten-foot  wall  of  neutral-tinted 
thorn-bush,  varied  only  by  the 
hideous  baobab,  or  the  forked 
and  shadelees  hyphens  palm. 
Thick  though  the  bush  seemed, 
it  was  by  no  means  impene- 
trable. Frequent  game -trails 
intersected  it,  the  tracks  by 
whioh  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
made  their  way  to  drink  at 
the  river.  In  the  dry  dust 
of  the  road  was  recorded  each 
night  the  fresh  spoor  of  rhino 
and  elephant,  hyaena  and 
panther.  The  wayfarer,  sur- 
prised by  darkness,  was  well 
advised  to  guard  himself  with 
bonfire  and  thorn  zariba,  in 
whose  protection  ke  o©uld 
listen  to  the  lions  roaring 
after  their  prey,  and  perhaps 
dimly  realise  the  life  of  pre- 
historic man. 

On  a  certain  April  after- 
noon deep  peace  lay  OH  Mzima 
fort,  whioh  crowned  a  small 
hill  embraced  on  three  sides 
by  the  Tsavo.  The  garrison 
of  Indian  sepoys  and  African 
levies  dozed  in  the  scanty 
shade  of  the  parapets,  while 
a  lonely  sentry,  ensconced  in 
a  shelter  above  the  single 
gate,  stared  westwards  across 
the  dead  sea  of  bush.  In 
front  of  him,  forty  miles 
distant,  the  huge  bulk  of 
Kilimanjaro  seemed  to  raise 
its  glittering  ioe-eap  half-way 
to  the  zenith,  while  a  range 


of  jagged,  black,  volcanic  hills 
bounded  the  horizon  to  the 
north.  In  the  grass  hut, 
whioh  served  as  mess,  sat 
Savage  —  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  three  days' 
journey  down  the  road — 
and  Jones,  the  O.C.  of  the 
"  Bahadurs." 

"The  Huns  seem  to  be 
easing  off  a  bit  on  this  line," 
at  length  remarked  the  former 
with  a  yawn ;  "  we  haven't  had 
any  word  of  a  raiding  party 
for  over  a  week  —  not  since 
they  murdered  that  sentry  at 
Tembo." 

"  Well,  I'm  making  no  com- 
plaint over  that,"  replied  the 
soldier — "it's  a  hopeless  job 
trying  to  catch  them.  They 
just  vanish  down  a  game-trail 
into  the  bush,  and  then  my 
fellows  might  as  well  try  to 
catch  rats  in  the  dark.  The 
local  African  has  a  heavy  pull 
over  the  sepoy  in  his  kit,  if  in 
nothing  else:  you  couldn't 
devise  anything  less  suitable 
than  the  Sikh's  enormous  tur- 
ban for  barging  head  first 
through  a  thorn-bush,  and 
what  chance  has  a  man 
in  boots  against  one  bare- 
foot!" 

"Talking  of  that  affair  at 
Tembo,"  resumed  the  doctor, 
"what  do  you  make  of  the 
gup  among  the  men  that  there 
was  a  white  woman  with  the 
enemy?  They  call  her  *  The 
Bibi'  among  themselves." 

"I  don't  know  what  to 
think ;  none  ef  our  people  have 
ever  seen  her,  that's  certain, 
anyhow.  The  rumour  started 
from  the  spoor  of  a  woman's 
shoe  being  found  among  that 
of  the  barefoot  aakaria.  I 
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haven't  seen  even  that,  but 
O'Brien  swears  to  it,  and  says 
you're  sure  to  find  it  wherever 
there's  been  any  specially 
dirty  bit  of  work.  He'll  even 
tell  you  the  lady's  name — but 
then,  you  know  what  O'Brien 
is!"  " 

"I  do  so,"  replied  Savage; 
"you  want  a  whole  salt-cellar 
with  some  of  his  yarns  !  He's 
got  a  personal  spite  against 
the  Huns,  as  he  used  to  get  his 
living  elephant  -  poaching  in 
German  East,  till  they  made 
it  too  hot  for  him." 

"  Yes,  he's  a  tough  nut,  but 
sinoe  he  hates  Fritz  like  poison 
and  knows  the  native  inside 
out,  he's  just  the  man  for  the 
Intelligence  job.  He's  out  now, 
trying  to  get  across  to  a  village 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
and  see  what  news  he  can  pick 
up.  I  didn't  half  like  it,  so  I 
sent  young  Ayling  and  a  party 
of  my  lads  with  him  as  far  as 
Useri  ford,  to  halt  there  and 
give  him  something  to  fall 
back  on,  if  he  has  to  run  for 
it.  They  ought  to  be  in  to- 
night," 

The  sun  sank  to  rest  behind 
the  throne  of  Ngai,  who  (the 
Masai  say)  sits  ever  amid  the 
snows  of  the  White  Mountain, 
and  in  its  last  rays  the  eternal 
ioe-o^p  shone  out — 

"  Blazing,  amazing — aglow 
'Twixt  the  sky-line's  belting  beryl 
And  the  wine-dark  flats  below." 

The  dark  came  swiftly ;  cook- 
ing fires  glowed  within  the 
post,  while  the  acrid  smell  of 
huqqa  smoke  contended  with 
the  mephitio  breath  of  a  camp 


incinerator  wafted  across  the 
fort  by  the  night  wind. 

A  loud  challenge  from  the 
look-out  above  the  gate  was 
followed  by  a  sudden  silence 
and  the  shuffle  of  feet  as  the 
inlying  picket  moved  hurriedly 
to  their  posts.  However,  the 
reply  was  unmistakably  British, 
and  presently  the  clatter  of 
ammunition  boots  ascended 
the  stony  path  to  the  gate- 
way. 

"  That  must  be  Ayling's  lot," 
remarked  Jones.  "  Hi,  boy, 
get  some  dinner  ready  for  the 
Bwanas  t  I  suppose  O'Brien's 
with  him  all  right  ?  Oh,  here 
he  is !  Hullo,  old  bird,  safe 
back  again?  Where's  Ayl- 
ing?" 

A  lanky  figure,  simply  clad 
in  a  ragged  bush-shirt,  with  a 
pair  of  slacks  flapping  some 
inches  above  the  tops  of  its 
veldsohoen  (for  your  true  big- 
game  hunter  despises  shorts 
and  riding  breeches  equally), 
entered  the  circle  of  candle- 
light. Leaning  a  sporting 
•303  up  in  a  corner,  it  dropped 
into  a  chair  and  briefly  re- 
plied, "  Gone  West,  poor  devil  1 " 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Jones,  start- 
ing up — "not  dead?" 

"Yes — dead  and  mutilated, 
with  another  of  your  Wahindi.1 
I  don't  know  rightly  what 
happened,  as  I  wasn't  there, 
and  I  can't  talk  to  your  jokers. 
But  I  brought  the  rest  of  them 
back  with  me,  so  you'd  better 
have  in  your  Eflendi  and  we'll 
see  what  we  can  make  of  it." 

"The  Effendi"  (otherwise 
Jemadar  Ragbir  Singh  of  the 
Bahadurs)  having  been  sum- 


1  Wahindi  =  the  East  African  term  for  Indians. 
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inoned,  O'Brien  began  :  "  I  left 
Ayling  and  his  party  at  Useri 
as  arranged,  while  I  went  on 
to  do  my  job  at  Kombo.  Be- 
fore we  parted,  I  told  him  that 
he  had  better  lie  up  in  the  bush 
so  as  to  watoh  the  drift,  and 
warned  him  not  to  move  till  I 
got  back.  I  did  my  job  (which 
will  keep  for  the  present),  and 
returned  to  Useri  to  find  poor 
Ayling  and  another  man  laid 
out  under  blankets,  and  the 
rest  of  them  with  the  wind 
fairly  up.  I  couldn't  make  out 
what  your  Effendi  was  trying 
to  tell  me  till  he  took  me  about 
a  mile  out  into  the  bush. 
What  had  happened  there  was 
plain  enough  from  the  spoor — 
and  other  things ;  but  what  I 
want  to  know  is  how  Ayling 
and  the  other  man  got  out 
there  alone. 

This  having  been  duly  trans- 
lated to  the  Jemadar,  he  took 
up  the  tale  in  Urdu :  "  Yes,  it 
is  true  that  the  lakoot  (soout) 
Sahib  left  us  in  ambush  at  the 
ford.  This  was  in  the  even- 
ing. Ayling  Sahib  said,  'Now, 
jowans,  we  must  wait  here  till 
Iskoot  Sahib  comes  back.  Do 
not  make  a  fire.  Do  not  bukh. 
Should  any  enemy  oome  to  the 
ford,  be  ready  to  shoot.'  So 
we  lay  down  and  it  became 
dark.  It  was  cold.  We  heard 
the  voice  of  many  lions  who 
came  to  drink.  Towards  morn- 
ing the  Sahib  fired  at  one  who 
would  not  let  us  be.  When  it 
was  light,  behold,  there  was 
much  blood.  The  Sahib  said, 
'  See,  he  is  hard  hit,  and  surely 
lies  dying  near  by.  You  re- 
main here,  Jemadar  Sahib, 
with  the  jowans.  I  will  follow 
the  blood  trail  a  little  way  to 
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see.'  So,  calling  his  orderly, 
Lai  Singh,  to  follow  him,  he 
went.  After  a  little  while  we 
heard  two,  four  shots  and  an 
outcry  far  off.  So  I  took  ten 
men  and  followed  swiftly. 
Aiyo !  I  found  my  Sahib  ly- 
ing in  the  bush  dead.  Lai 
Singh  also.  Both  were  muti- 
lated. Is  this  the  work  of 
men  or  devils?  Of  the  enemy 
no  sign,  save  footprints  in  the 
dust.  So,  after  a  little,  we 
carried  our  Sahib  and  the 
other  back  to  the  ford  and 
waited  till  the  Iskoot  Sahib 
returned." 

"So  that  is  how  it  was!" 
exclaimed  O'Brien  in  disgust 
— "went  off  on  his  own  and 
bumped  a  Hun  patrol.  They 
probably  came  to  camp  by  the 
water  during  the  night.  Ayl- 
ing's  shot  would  have  given 
the  show  away,  even  if  they 
hadn't  spotted  his  party  before. 
So  they  jackalled  it  and  mur- 
dered him  when  he  strolled 
out  in  the  morning.  Then 
they  cleared,  of  course.  Well, 
from  the  spoor  there  were  six 
askaria  there,  and — the  Bibi ! 
Same  old  track  of  a  woman's 
boot.  After  I'd  seen  Ay  ling's 
body,  I  would  have  sworn  we'd 
find  it.  Can  you  beat  it? 
Well,  doctor,  you'd  better  have 
a  look  at  the  bodies,  so  that 
you'll  be  able  to  swear  to  it 
after.  They're  outside." 

Half  an  hour  later  Savage 
was  back  in  the  mess,  reviving 
himself  with  a  drink  after  a 
sight  that  he  had  not  seen 
since  the  last  war  on  the  Indian 
Frontier. 

"Another  notch  up  against 
the   Bibi,"   remarked   O'Brien, 
"mutilation  and  robbery  this 
S 
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time!  You  saw  that  one  of 
Ayling's  fingers  was  gone? 
That  would  be  to  get  off  the 
Zodiac  ring 1  he  used  to  wear. 
It  was  mine  onoe:  I  got  it  years 
ago  in  Aoora,  but  as  he  took  a 
fancy  to  it,  I  traded  it  to  him 
a  while  back.  It  will  be  a  poor 
day  for  any  man  or  woman 
that  I  find  with  that  ring  on 
them !  There  wouldn't  be  an- 
other of  the  sort  this  side  of 
Africa,  and  it's  got  my  initials 
inside,  anyway." 

"And  who  is  'the  Bibi'?" 
asked  Savage.  "  It's  incredible 
that  any  white  woman  would 
do  such  a  devilish  thing, 
though  it  is  oommon  form 
with  the  hags  of  the  Indian 
Frontier.  She  must  be  a 
mental  case ! " 

"Mad     as     a     ooot,"     said 
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O'Brien.  "My  gun  -  bearer, 
Mbaraki,  who  did  a  guy  from 
German  East  early  in  the  war, 
says  it  is  'the  Bibi  Ashirini.' 
That's  the  native  name  of  a 
certain  Fran  von  Konig.  He 
says  it  is  well  known  that, 
after  her  husband  and  son  got 
scuppered  by  us  at  Tanga,  she 
swore  by  all  her  gods  to  out 
up  any  Britisher  she  caught. 
Some  of  my  other  boys  know 
the  lady  too,  and  say  she  is 
'kali  sana1  (very  fierce),  and 
could  knock  down  a  man  with 
her  fist.  Well,  if  ever  we  get 
into  German  East,  I'm  going 
to  pay  a  call  on  Fran  von 
Konig,  if  I  haven't  dropped 
across  her  before  that.  If 
I  find  my  ring  on  her,  she's 
for  the  high  jump  marra 
mq;a/"2 


II. 


The  long  year  1915,  spent 
by  the  British  Forces  in  East 
Africa  in  an  unwilling  de- 
fensive, wore  to  a  tardy  close. 
With  the  spring,  however,  re- 
inforcements from  the  Union 
rendered  possible  the  long- 
deferred  "Push,"  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  year  our  troops 
had  left  the  frontier  far  be- 
hind, and  were  at  last  in 
possession  of  Tanga  and  the 
German  railway.  It  so  chanced 
that  the  regiment  to  which 
Savage  was  attached  found 
itself  in  garrison  along  this 
line,  which  runs  at  the  foot 


of  the  Usambara  mountains. 
On  the  top  of  this  range  stands 
the  German  sanatorium  of 
Wilhelmsthal. 

The  enemy  main  forces  hav- 
ing hastily  evacuated  the  dis- 
trict, we  garrisoned  Wilhelms- 
thal  no  further  than  with  a 
Political  Officer  and  a  small 
Indian  escort  to  lend  him 
dignity.  Savage,  however,  in 
his  medical  capacity,  was  pre- 
sently detailed  for  a  flying 
visit  to  the  German  hospital 
on  the  heights,  to  see  whether 
it  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
portion  of  our  all  too  nnmer- 


1  Zodiac  ring = a  flat  band  of  gold  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  relief, 
made  by  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast.     Supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
Portuguese  occupation. 

2  Marra  moja  =  at  once  (Swahili). 
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ous  sick  and  wounded.  Thus 
we  find  him  in  an  ambulance 
oar  negotiating  the  twenty- 
mile  excellently  graded  moun- 
tain road  which  connects  the 
sanatorium  with  a  railway 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  range. 
Ifc  had  been  a  joyful  day 
when  he  had  seen  the  last  of 
the  horrid  bush  of  the  Tsavo 
valley,  equally  infested  by 
wild  beasts,  malaria,  and  raid- 
ing Huns.  "The  Bibi"  had 
remained  as  elusive  as  ever, 
and  while  her  well  -  known 
spoor  had  continued  to  be 
identified  among  that  of  the 
barefoot,  splayfoot  askaris,  no 
glimpse  of  her  in  the  flesh  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  any  of  our 
side  who  had  lived  to  tell  the 
tale.  A  still  more  baffling  cir- 
cumstance was  that  none  of 
the  few  German  askaris  cap- 
tured by  us  from  time  to  time 
would  own  to  the  presence  of  a 
white  woman  with  his  own  or 
any  other  patrol.  She  en  joyed, 
therefore,  a  sort  of  legendary 
character  (compounded  of  the 
attributes  of  De  Wet  and  Jack 
the  Ripper)  among  our  troops 
occupying  the  Tsavo  district. 
This  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
by  no  means  minimised  by  the 
officers,  as  the  alertness  of 
patrols  and  sentries  profited 
exceedingly  thereby.  Her  sup- 
posed identity  with  Frau  von 
Konig  had,  through  the  gar- 
rulities of  O'Brien,  long  been 
common  property,  and  all 
ranks  of  the  '« Bahadurs  "  were 
looking  eagerly  forward  to  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  that 
lady  when  opportunity  should 
serve. 


The  dilapidated  ambulance 
coughed  and  olanked  its  way 
slowly  up  the  mountain-side, 
while  plantations  of  sisal  and 
rubber  gave  place  to  plots  of 
bananas,  and  these  again  to 
groves  of  eucalyptus  and 
wattle.  At  length  appeared 
a  single  street  of  small  tin- 
roofed  bungalows,  dominated 
by  the  usual  walled  and  loop- 
holed  barracks,  and  crowded 
by  a  sour - faced  population 
of  women  and  children.  In 
the  nip  of  the  mountain  air 
Savage  was  deposited  at 
the  door  of  the  late  Bezirk- 
samt,  now  metamorphosed 
into  the  residence  of  our 
"Political." 

"Come  to  see  the  hospital, 
have  you?"  said  the  latter. 
"Well,  come  along  and  we'll 
walk  up  to  it  now.  It's  not 
much  of  a  place,  and  is  pretty 
full  as  it  is  of  German  wound- 
ed, with  a  few  of  ours  that 
they  caught  at  different  times. 
There's  only  one  German  doc- 
tor, but  there  are  lots  of 
nurses,  as  every  Hun  female 
in  the  district  fled  here  for 
refuge  from  the  natives.  Now 
we  feed  them,  while  their  men- 
folk fight  us  !  The  best  of  the 
lot  is  the  Matron,  the  widow 
of  one  of  their  Sohutztruppe  l 
officers,  who  got  blotted  early 
in  the  show.  She's  a  rare 
good  sort,  and  keeps  them  all 
in  fine  order,  including  the 
doctor!" 

"Any  wild  Huns  hiding  in 
the  hills  about  here?"  asked 
Savage.  "  We've  been  having 
a  little  trouble  farther  up  the 
line  with  some  of  them  who 


1  Sohutztruppe — Colonial  Protectorate  troops. 
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oome  down  and  bomb  it  at 
night." 

"  Net  now ;  a  few  did  oome 
into  the  town  one  night  to  get 
food,  but  the  lady  I  was  telling 
you  about  fairly  hunted  them. 
Told  them  that  the  town  was 
fall  of  their  women  and  sick, 
whom  they  had  left  to  our 
protection,  and  whom  we 
would  certainly  deport  to 
British  East  if  we  had  any 
trouble  from  guerillas.  Told 
them,  in  faot,  that  if  she  saw 
any  more  of  them,  she  would 
lay  information  with  us  !  Since 
then  they've  given  the  plaoe  a 
wide  berth.  Well,  here  we  are. 
Come  in,  and  I'll  introduce  you 
to  the  Matron ;  she  talks  some 
English.  Ah,  here  she  is." 

A  tall  raw  -  boned  figure, 
clad  in  a  peculiarly  hideous 
tartan  blouse  and  shiny  black 
skirt,  strode  into  the  verandah. 
Stockings  whioh  had  once 
been  white  hung  in  wrinkles 
above  a  pair  of  stalwart 
ankles,  whose  feet  were  en- 
cased in  large  shoes  well 
down  at  the  heel.  Her  face, 
though  determined,  was  good- 
humoured  and  pleasant. 

"Gnadige  Frau,"  began  the 
Political,  continuing  in  Eng- 
lish, "let  me  introduce  Doctor 
Savage  of  our  Army,  who 
has  oome  to  see  your  hospital. 
Savage,  this  is  the  Matron, 
Frau  von  Konig." 

Savage  felt  his  jaw  drop, 
and,  as  in  a  dream,  he  fol- 
lowed the  Matron  round  the 
wards.  Half  his  brain  replied 
mechanically  to  her  remarks, 
while  the  remainder  shouted, 
"Frau  von  Konig  —  the  Bibi, 
by  God!"  He  stole  a  glance 
at  his  conductress,  and  de- 


cided that  she  looked  as  hard 
as  nails  and  physically  quite 
capable  of  any  amount  of 
bushwhacking  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  blackguards.  Her 
face,  however,  seemed  hardly 
in  the  picture,  as  he  oould 
not  but  admit  that  she  looked 
rather  a  good  sort.  However, 
there  might  well  be  more 
than  one  Frau  von  Konig  in 
the  Colony :  there  was  no 
harm  in  asking,  anyhow, 

"Is  there  any  other  lady 
of  your  name  in  Deutsohost- 
afrika?"  he  presently  ven- 
tured, having  composed  the 
necessary  lie.  "I — er — once 
travelled  on  one  of  your  boats 
with  a  Frau  von  Konig,  and 
I  think  she  said  she  came 
from  these  parts.  Perhaps 
she  was  your  son's  wife?" 

"I  know  her  not,"  replied 
the  Matron.  "Our  son,  he 
was  not  married  when  you 
English  kill  him.  And  my 
man,  too,  you  kill  at  Tanga. 
Aoh,  that  was  the  great 
fight !  How  we  Germans 
make  your  Indians  run  !  Our 
askaria,  they  say  the  Bwana 
Ashirini  he  kill  ten,  twenty 
man,  before  himself  he  fall! 
Ach!  you  would  not  know; 
the  Bwana  Ashirini,  that  my 
man's  name  with  our  nigger 
folk." 

This  was  flat  enough.  Since, 
then,  this  Frau  von  Konig 
and  "the  Bibi  Ashirini"  were 
one  and  the  same,  if  O'Brien's 
intelligence  was  correct,  the 
person  responsible  for  the 
Tsavo  atrocities  stood  before 
Savage  in  the  flesh.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  point  in 
denouncing  her  on  the  spot, 
and  he  decided  to  get  away 
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and  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  the  Political.  Accord- 
ingly he  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  his  inspection 
of  the  hospital,  and  was 
about  to  bow  his  best  Conti- 
nental farewell  to  the  Matron 
when  she  extended  a  large 
and  bony  hand,  behind  the 
knuckle  of  whose  little  finger 
shone  a  Zodiac  ring !  Grab- 
bing the  astonished  Political 
by  the  arm,  Savage  dragged 
him  outside,  and  on  the  way 
baok  to  the  Bezirksamt 
poured  the  whole  story  into 
his  ear. 

The  Political  (who  had  oome 
from  a  corner  of  B.E.A.  to 
which  the  events  of  the  Tsavo 
road  had  not  penetrated) 
scouted  the  idea  of  his  friend, 
the  Matron,  having  been  the 
terror  of  the  bush.  "Your 
only  evidence  seems  to  be," 
said  he  judicially,  "first,  that 
some  woman  unknown  went 
about  with  the  German  patrols  ; 
secondly,  that  one  O'Brien 
said  she  was  the  Frau  von 
Konig  —  apparently  on  the 
word  of  his  gun-bearer ;  third- 
ly, that  the  Matron  here  wears 
a  ring  similar  to  one  said  to 
have  been  looted  from  Ayling's 
body.  Well,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  extreme  unlikeli- 
hood of  any  woman  dividing 
her  time  between  nursing  the 
sick  (she  has  been  very  good 
to  ours)  and  murdering  the 
wounded,  the  Frau  ©an  prob- 
ably produce  half  the  town  to 
prove  that  she  hasn't  been  out 
of  it  since  she  lost  her  husband 
— which,  I  believe,  is  the  case." 

"  But  what  about  the  ring  ?  " 
objected  Savage. 

"Well,  it  may  not  be  the 


same,  to  begin  with  (I  don't 
suppose  Ayling's  was  the  only 
one  in  the  world),  and  even  if 
it  is,  she  may  have  oome  by  it 
quite  innocently." 

"That  would  be  some  coin- 
cidence, wouldn't  it  ?  "  snorted 
Savage,  who  began  to  feel  his 
detective  zeal  a  trifle  damped. 
"What  do  you  make  of  the 
whole  thing,  then?" 

"  I  should  say  that  the  gun- 
bearer  was  lying,  either  for  the 
pure  fun  of  the  thing  or  from 
spite — probably  the  latter.  Do 
yon  know  his  name,  or  could 
you  describe  him?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Savage,  "his 
name  was  Mbaraki,  and  his 
faee  was  marked  with  white 
patches  —  leucoderma,  you 
know." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the 
Political,  "  since  you've  got  to 
get  back  at  once,  you'll  have 
to  leave  the  matter  in  my 
hands.  It's  my  job  anyhow. 
I'll  find  out  when  and  where 
the  Frau  got  the  ring,  and 
whether  she  knows  any  native 
answering  to  your  description 
of  the  gun-bearer.  If  there 
ia  any  reasonable  suspicion 
against  the  lady,  you  can  trust 
me  to  deal  faithfully  with 
her." 

"Eight,"  agreed  Savage,  as 
he  climbed  regretfully  into  his 
oar,  to  descend  again  to  the 
heat  of  the  plains;  "remember 
that  O'Brien's  initials  are  said 
to  be  engraved  inside  the  ring. 
Good-bye;  you  might  let  me 
have  a  line  some  time  to  say 
what  you  make  of  it." 

A  couple  of  months  later, 
being  then  some  hundreds  of 
miles  farther  south,  he  received 
the  following  letter — 
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"  DEAR  SAVAGE, — This  is  to 
let  you  know  the  results  of  my 
investigations  in  I'aftaire  von 
K.  Yours  was  a  false  scent,  as 
I  thought  from  the  beginning, 
and  yon  must  look  elsewhere 
for  your  Jezebel.  (1)  I  have 
got  unimpeachable  evidence 
that  Frau  von  Konig  was  in 
this  plaoe  at  the  dates  you 
gave  me.  (2)  She  says  that 
ring  was  given  her  by  her 
late  husband  at  least  ten  years 
ago.  I  confess  I  haven't  been 
able  to  have  a  look  at  the 
inside,  as  she  oan't  get  it  off, 
but  I  have  seen  a  family  group 
of  her  and  hubby,  in  whioh  I 
think  I  oan  identify  it  with  a 
glass.  (3)  She  recognised  your 
description  of  the  gun-bearer, 
Mbaraki,  at  once  as  that  of  a 
boy  who  had  deserted  from  her 
husband's  Company  after  get- 
ting a  hiding  for  insubordina- 
tion. (I  suppose  you  know 
that  hubby  owed  his  native 
name  of  'Ashirini'1  to  his 
generosity  with  the  Jriboko*  as 
he  never  gave  less  than  twenty 


of  the  best!)  My  solution  of 
the  affair  is  that  Mbaraki  knew 
Frau  von  Konig's  ring,  and 
later  on  (after  he  had  deserted 
to  Mzima)  recognised  Ayling's 
as  a  fellow  to  it.  Then,  when 
the  latter  was  blotted  and  his 
ring  taken,  apparently  by  a 
German  woman,  the  nigger 
thought  he  might  get  a  bit  of 
his  own  back  by  putting  it  on 
his  late  mistress,  to  get  her 
into  trouble  with  us  later  on. 
They've  got  the  minds  of  apes, 
most  of  them  !  Hope  you  are 
getting  even  with  the  Boohe 
down  south ;  we  get  no  news 
at  all  up  here." 

"I  wonder!"  thought  Sav- 
age, as  he  tore  up  the  letter. 
"  Perhaps  he's  right  enough, 
after  all;  that  Wilhelmsthal 
woman's  foot  didn't  look  as 
if  it  could  have  got  into  the 
boot  that  made  the  Bibi's 
spoor.  But,  then,  who  was 
'the  Bibi'?" 

And  there  the  matter  rested 
for  the  time. 


III. 


Two  long  years  dragged 
by,  while  the  British  Forces 
pressed  the  remnants  of  their 
enemies  ever  slowly  south- 
wards. Base  after  base  had 
to  be  opened,  each  farther 
down  the  coast,  piers  built, 
and  roads  hacked  inland 
through  the  bush,  each  in 
turn  to  be  abandoned  as  the 
continued  southward  retreat 


of  the  enemy  carried  him 
beyond  its  reach.  At  length 
this  steady  pressure  forced 
him  to  evacuate  his  own 
colony  entirely,  and  take 
refuge  in  the  adjacent  pos- 
sessions of  the  Portuguese, 
whioh,  compared  with  rav- 
aged "  German  East,"  were 
lands  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  He  now  gave  up  any 


1  Ashirini  =  the  Swahili  numeral  20. 

2  Kiboko  =  a  rhinoceros-hide  whip,  used  by  the   Germans  to  chasten  their 
black  subjects. 
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pretence  at  regular  warfare, 
and  his  forces  became  merely 
well  -  armed  and  extremely 
mobile  guerilla  bands,  whose 
object  was  to  prolong  the 
campaign  by  avoiding  battle. 
With  many  a  groan  we  were 
forced  to  open  yet  another 
sea  base,  this  time  at  Porto 
Amelie,  in  our  Allies'  terri- 
tory. Once  more  we  set 
about  driving  inland  a  200- 
mile  motor  road,  in  the  hope 
of  nipping  the  Huns  between 
our  forces  advancing  there- 
from and  those  operating  in 
the  other  direction  from  Lake 
Nyassa.  Again  the  enemy 
escaped  south  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  and  again  we 
hurried  after  him.  For  some 
months  now  a  merry  game  of 
hide-and-seek  ensued  in  the 
corner  made  by  the  sea  coast 
and  the  Zambesi,  between 
our  weary  columns  and  the 
ubiquitous  parties  of  the 
Huns.  Finally,  having  eaten 
the  country  pretty  bare,  looted 
most  of  the  Portuguese  vil- 
lages, and  completely  re- 
armed and  re-equipped  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  our 
Allies,  the  enemy  cleverly 
gave  us  the  slip,  and  doubled 
back  northwards  towards 
his  own  colony  again.  All 
troops  had  by  now  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Porto 
Amelie-Nyassaland  road,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  gar- 
rison kept  at  the  sea  base, 
and  at  the  moment  when  this 
story  reopens,  the  Hun  was  re- 
ported to  have  crossed  it  suc- 
cessfully, and  to  be  still  head- 
ing north  at  his  best  pace. 

Savage,  by  this  time  one  of 
the  very  few  survivors  of  the 


original  Indian  contingent, 
found  himself  in  charge  of  the 
small  hospital  which  had  been 
left  at  Porto  Amelie,  and  one 
evening  was  sitting  at  his 
tent  door,  gazing  across  the 
noble  harbour,  and  wondering 
if  the  war  would  ever  end. 

" Hullo,  Savage!"  cried  a 
familiar  voice,  and  O'Brien 
appeared,  more  gaunt  and 
ragged  than  ever,  "  I  heard 
down  at  the  wharf  that  you 
were  here,' 'he  said,  "so  I  came 
to  look  you  up  and  get  a  drink. 
We  haven't  met  since  the  old 
Tsavo  days — let  me  see,  three 
years  ago." 

"  No,"  replied  Savage,  offer- 
ing whisky  and  tobacco,  "  not 
since  the  days  of  'the  Bibi.'  I 
suppose  you  never  got  the  letter 
I  sent  you  from  Kilwa,  saying 
that  we  had  been  after  the 
wrong  tiger  in  Frau  von 
Konig  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  got  it  right  enough," 
admitted  the  other,  "  but  I 
must  have  forgotten  to  answer. 
I  was  let  in  over  that  finely 
by  that  nkellum  Mbaraki.  He 
was  a  gorgeous  liar,  but  did  me 
well  enough.  Poor  devi),  he's 
dead  now  —  scuppered  last 
week  beyond  Medo.  How- 
ever, I  know  now  who  the  real 
'  Bibi '  was."  Then  he  told  the 
following  tale. 

"You  know  when  the  Hun 
started  coming  north  again, 
headquarters  got  the  wicd  up 
pretty  badly,  as  they  had 
counted  on  rounding  him  up 
down  south,  and  had  taken  all 
the  troops  off  this  line  to  hunt 
him.  We  had  also  been  buy- 
ing Hupplies  from  the  natives 
all  over  the  district,  and  bad 
them  collected  in  dumps,  wait- 
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ing  transport  to  the  ooast. 
It  was  plain  that  we  couldn't 
get  them  away  before  the  Hun 
would  arrive  on  his  way  north 
and  help  himself.  So,  behold 
me  started  out  in  a  oar  to  see 
them  burned  1  You  see,  my 
fellows  had  been  used  to  collect 
the  stuff.  There  were  three  of 
us  in  the  oar — the  driver,  my- 
self, and  Mbaraki,  with  our 
food  and  kit.  Presently  I  got 
to  Medo — about  a  hundred 
miles  inland — and  spent  the 
night  with  the  lad  in  oommand 
of  a  platoon  of  K.A.R.,  the 
only  garrison  on  the  whole 
road.  When  I  was  starting 
next  morning  he  said, '  I  hope 
you  won't  bump  any  Hun 
patrols,  as  the  news  is  that 
they're  coming  north  as  hard 
as  they  can  streak,  and  are 
due  to  hit  the  road  any  day 
n«w.  Keep  your  eyes  skinned 
for  liens,  too.  Since  our  people 
all  went  south  a  good  many 
have  been  seen  along  the  track. 
They  got  used  to  looking  for 
our  dead  mules  there.' 

"  The  news  about  the  Huns 
was  pleasant,  but  I  had  to  go 
on.  Ail  went  well  till  close  on 
dark,  when  we  came  to  a  long 
bamboo  forest,  through  which 
the  Pioneers  had  made  a  track 
just  wide  enough  for  a  oar. 
Half-way  through  this  we  got 
a  volley  from  the  bush,  which 
blotted  the  driver.  The  car 
charged  a  tree  and  came  to  a 
standstill.  I  was  shot  out, 
and  when  I  collected  my  senses 
a  fat  Hun  was  sitting  on  my 
chest,  while  another  and  a 
couple  of  askaria  were  shoving 
their  bayonets  into  Mbaraki. 
I  oounted  three  white  Huns 
and  about  ten  as&oris;  they 


were  apparently  a  right  flank 
patrol.  They  first  took  off  my 
boots  to  prevent  my  doing  a 
guy,  and  then  the  fat  Hun 
began  to  talk  German  to  me. 
I  had  enough  sense  to  pretend 
that  I  did  not  understand,  and 
told  him  so  in  Swahili,  which 
he  knew  as  well  as  I  did.  He 
asked  me  where  I  was  going, 
and  I  said  that  I  was  in- 
specting the  road,  and  that  a 
battalion  in  oars  was  follow- 
ing me  from  Medo,  He  roared 
with  laughter,  and  told  me 
they  knew  very  well  we  had 
no  troops  between  them  and 
the  border.  He  seemed  a 
cheery  sort  of  cove,  better  than 
the  other  two.  One  of  them 
(the  swine  who  had  been  hav- 
ing a  dig  at  Mbaraki)  was  a 
little  ape  about  five  feet  high, 
and  looked  at  me  very  black 
and  bitter.  The  fat  Hun  then 
got  trying  to  pump  me  about 
what  troops  we  had  ahead  of 
him  along  the  border,  and  got 
rather  peevish  when  I  wouldn't 
answer.  The  little  sweep  then 
suggested  (in  German)  that 
they  should  twist  a  cord  round 
my  head  to  make  me  speak. 
The  fat  Hun,  however,  cursed 
him  good  and  plenty,  and  told 
him  they  wanted  none  of  his 
1  sohweinerei '  there. 

"  They  had  a  lot  of  palaver  in 
German  then,  and  I  gathered 
that  their  main  body  under 
Von  Lettow  was  due  to  hit  the 
road  a  bit  farther  west  that 
same  evening,  and  they  wanted 
to  send  me  in  so  that  their 
boss  might  talk  to  me  himself. 
They  had  found  a  paper  on  me 
giving  a  list  of  the  dumps. 
The  little  sweep,  who  had  re- 
tired hurt  and  had  been  play- 
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ing  with  the  oar,  then  spoke 
up  (he  seemed  to  be  seme  sort 
of  Noa-Com.,  as  he  addressed 
the  fat  Hun  as  *  Herr  Haupt- 
mann ' — and  usually  got  called 
*  pig  dog '  in  reply).  '  The  oar 
is  all  right,'  says  he,  'and  has 
plenty  of  gasoline.  I  ean  drive 
a  ear.  If  the  Herr  Hauptmann 
pleases,  I  will  drive  him  and 
this  English  swine  along  the 
road  till  we  meet  headquar- 
ters.' 

"The  fat  ohap  jumped  at  it, 
and  ohuokled  a  lot  ov^$  the 
kindness  ef  the  Englisfi  in 
lending  him  a  oar  and  making 
a  road  for  him  to  drive  on. 
So  he  told  the  third  Hun  to 
step  in  the  bush  with  the  pat- 
rol till  he  got  back.  The  little 
ape  then  took  the  wheel,  and  I 
was  made  to  sit  beside  him, 
while  the  fat  Hun  and  one 
askari  sat  behind  and  kept  me 
covered. 

"  We  went  along  for  a  bit  and 
I  was  feeling  too  fed-up  to  take 
much  notice  of  anything.  But 
presently  my  eye  lighted  on 
the  hands  of  the  driver  as  he 
held  the  wheel,  and  I  saw  a 
Zodiao  ring  on  one  of  his 
fingers.  The  sight  reminded 
me  of  the  Tsavo  read  and  '  the 
Bibi,'  and  I  fell  to  thinking  of 
our  bloomer  over  Frau  von 
Konig,  and  wondering  how  it 
was  we  had  never  got  word  of 
who  the  real  woman  oould  have 
been.  Thinking  of  her  spoor 
made  me  drop  my  eyes  en  the 
driver's  feet,  and  I  saw  that 
they  were  tiny,  like  a  woman's. 
The  beast  was  evidently  proud 
of  them,  as  he  had  on  a  pair  of 
small,  sharp-toed  yellow  boots, 
which  I  suppose  he  had  looted 
from  seme  Portuguese  store 


down  south.  Then  I  suddenly 
saw  it  sticking  out  a  mile  that 
'the  Bibi'  need  never  have 
been  a  woman  at  all,  but 
might  quite  well  have  been  the 
undersized  and  bloody-minded 
little  abortion  who  sat  beside 
me !  However,  I  couldn't  see 
what  I  was  going  to  do  about 
it  at  the  moment.  In  faot,  the 
idea  made  me  feel  devilish  glad 
that  we  had  the  fat  Haupt- 
mann  with  us,  or  I  should 
probably  have  been  in  for 
a  taste  of  '  frightfulness  ' 
myself. 

"The  oar  meanwhile  had  been 
'missing*  a  bit;  I  suppose 
the  bump  had  upset  her  inside. 
Presently  the  fat  Hun  told  the 
driver  t®  get  out  and  tinker 
her.  So  we  pulled  up  in  a 
stretch  ef  thick  bush,  and  he 
opened  the  bonnet.  After  a 
while  he  said  that  she  was 
all  right  again,  and  having 
closed  the  bonnet,  began  to 
crank  her  up.  As  he  stopped 
over  the  starting  handle,  a 
large  lion  (which  I  expect  had 
been  stalking  us  since  we 
stopped)  sprang  out  of  the 
bush  on  the  left  ef  the  road, 
grabbed  him  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck,  and  away  with  him 
into  the  bush  on  the  right. 
The  brute  passed  within  six 
feet  of  my  face  in  the  dusk. 
The  fat  Hun  let  a  yell  out  of 
him  and  grabbed  his  rifle, 
standing  up  in  the  oar  for  a 
shot.  The  askari  leapt  out  and 
pursued  after  the  lion  into  the 
bush.  '  Now's  my  chance,' 
thinks  I,  and  swung  round  in 
my  seat  and  caught  the  fat 
Hauptmann  a  wallop  in  the 
wind  that  sent  him  backwards 
out  of  the  oar  on  to  his  skull. 
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He  had  to  go,  as  the  backs 
of  his  knees  were  up  against 
the  side  of  the  box-body.  I 
was  after  him  before  he'd 
fairly  struck  the  ground,  and 
sat  on  his  chest  for  a  change — 
but  his  neck  was  broken  and 
he  was  peaceable  enough.  So 
I  took  his  rifle  (a  Portuguese 
mauser,  it  was)  and  waited  in 
the  bush  for  the  askari  to  come 
back,  while  I  put  on  my  boots 
again,  After  a  while  I  heard  a 
couple  of  shots  and  him  shout- 
ing that  he  had  soared  off  the 
lion,  but  that  the  Bwana  was 
dead.  So  I  called  him  in 
Swahili  to  come  back,  and 
then  I  got  him  fairly  sitting. 
After  that  I  went  to  look  at 
the  little  sweep's  body.  The 
lion  had  bitten  him  through 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  he 
had  died  quick  and  easy — 


which  was  a  pity,  as  I  was 
desirous  of  a  bit  of  a  talk  with 
him.  So  I  took  off  the  ring, 
and  there  were  my  own  initials 
within.  Look  for  yourself  ! " 
and  O'Brien  dramatically 
threw  a  battered  Zodiac  ring 
on  to  the  table  among  the 
glasses. 

"And  how  did  you  get 
back  ?  "  inquired  Savage,  after 
he  had  expressed  suitable  won- 
der at  the  tale. 

"  Oh,  I  turned  the  car  round, 
and  drove  her  back  till  I  reck- 
oned I  was  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  where  we  had  left  the 
rest  of  the  patrol.  Then  I  left 
her  and  crept  round  them  in 
the  bush,  and  so  back  on  my 
flat  feet  to  Medo.  I  wonder  if 
they  ever  found  the  bodies, 
and  what  they  made  of  it ! " 
BATOUBI. 
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BY  KLAXON. 


WHEN  the  Armistice  oame 
the  enemy  was  told  to  notify 
us  of  the  position  and  details 
of  his  swept  channels  ;  this  he 
did,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  much  in  the 
report  that  was  news  to  us. 
When  the  U-boats  left  Ger- 
many on  their  last  voyage  to 
our  coast  in  November  1918, 
they  oame  by  the  swept  chan- 
nel that  runs  west  from  Heli- 
goland to  the  N.  Dogger 
Bank  Lightship;  the  same 
channel  was  used  for  the 
voyage  of  the  Armistice  Com- 
mission in  H.M.S.  Hercules 
towards  Wilhelmshaven  in  De- 
cember. It  was  then  found 
that  our  charts  were,  if  any- 
thing, slightly  more  up  to  date 
than  were  those  of  the  German 
pilots.  A  despatch  describing 
a  minelaying  submarine's  trip 
will  explain  why  we  were  so 
fully  abreast  of  navigational 
matters  inside  the  Bight. 

«<E45' 

(Lieut.-Commander  Gaimes). 

"April  22nd  :  Proceeded  vid  X.  1 
channel,  Terschelling  and  South 
Dogger  Bank  Lightships. 

"  April  23rd  :  Observed  noon  posi- 
tion 54°  30'  N.,  3°  53'  E.  7  P.M.  : 
Picked  up  first  of  enemy  swept 
channel  buoys  and  proceeded  up 
channel." 

At  each  buoy  she  passed, 
"E  45 "  fixed  position  and 
plotted  her  run  on  the  chart. 
At  10  P.M.  she  dived  to  pass 
under  one  of  our  mine-groups, 
and  at  11.30  P.M.  she  rose  and 


proceeded  on  the  surface.  At 
1  A.M.  she  went  to  the  bottom 
in  99  feet  till  8.15  P.M.,  noting 
in  her  leg  that  the  greatest 
rise  and  fall  of  tide  shown  on 
her  depth  gauge  was  4  J  feet. 

"8.44  P.M.  :  Observed  vessel  show- 
ing white  light.  Dived.  Continued 
diving  through  minefield. 

"11  P.M.  :  Surface.  Proceeded  to 
minelaying  position." 

She  then  laid  her  mines  and 
oame  away  by  the  same  route. 
The  laying  position  was  be- 
tween Heligoland  and  Ruter 
Gat,  within  sight  of  the  Ger- 
man examination  steamer  and 
close  to  the  entrance  in  the 
boom  defence  between  Heligo- 
land and  the  shore.  If  "  E  45  " 
had  been  caught  in  the  act  she 
would  have  found  it  awkward, 
as  there  was  barely  enough 
water  there  for  her  to  dive, 
though  it  was  in  the  main 
entrance  to  the  enemy  local 
defences. 

I  have  mentioned  the  case  of 
"E  13,"  and  described  her 
shelling  by  the  enemy  when  she 
lay  aground  on  the  Island  of 
Saltholm.  Of  the  survivors, 
two  were  at  once  sent  to  hos- 
pital, and  the  remainder  were 
berthed  aboard  the  Danish  ship 
Peder  Skram,  all  being  treated 
with  great  kindness.  The 
Peder  Skram  took  them  to 
Copenhagen  and  transferred 
them  to  the  naval  barracks. 
Commander  Lay  ton  at  once 
began  to  think  of  escape,  and, 
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after  three  weeks   in   Copen- 
hagen, withdrew  his  parole — 
due  notice  being  given  on  his 
part  and  precautions  taken  on 
the   part   of  the   Danes.      He 
knew  that  his  only  ohanoe  of 
escape  was  to  so  arrange  mat- 
ters that  his  absence  should  be 
undiscovered  till  he  had  time 
to  cross  the  frontier  to  Sweden ; 
this   was    done    by   the    time- 
honoured  method  of  leaving  a 
dummy  figure  in  his  bed,     He 
had  to  pass  six  sentries  on  his 
way  out  in  addition  to  the  one 
outside  his  door,  but   he  had 
the  assistance  of  his  officers  in 
this     difficulty.        Lieutenant 
Eddia     distracted     the     door- 
sentry's    attention    while    his 
captain   had  crossed  to  Lieu- 
tenant   Garriook's    room,   and 
then   turned  his   attention   to 
the  two  guard  officers  down- 
stairs.      Commander     Layton 
changed    in    Lieutenant    Gar- 
riook's  room   into    a    suit    of 
"acquired"      Danish      sailor's 
clothes,  and  left  by  the  window 
down   a   "hammook  lashing." 
He  walked  through  the  kitohen 
and  pantry  of  the  officers'  block, 
went  through  the  pantry  win- 
dow (having  already  arranged 
for  "  distraetions  "  for  tko  out- 
side sentries),  and  walked  off 
towards  the  jetty.     He  passed 
the    old   mast   crane   (that   is 
shown  in  pictures  of  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen,  and  which  still 
looks  out  over  waters  that  have 
seen   wars   innumerable),   and 
hurried  on  to  where  the  dock- 
yard wall  joins  the  sea.     There 
he  took  to  the  water  and  swam 
some  way  along  the  shore  till 
he  landed  under  the  look  bridge 
at  the  basin  entrance.    He  was 
now  in  the  town  area ;  he  took 


off  his  clothes,  wrung  them  out 
and  replaced  them  (there  was 
18°  of  frost),  then  walked  to 
the  Kristiasund  -  Copenhagen 
ferry  pier.  He  boarded  the 
ferry  and  made  the  passage 
amidst  a  crowd  of  Danish 
sailors  and  police,  went  to  a 
rendezvous  with  a  friend  on 
arrival,  changed  his  clothes, 
and  became  a  Norwegian  mer- 
chant-ship mate  ef  Finnish 
birth  and  language  (Finnish 
interpreters  are  generally 
scarce).  He  then  caught  the 
first  train  out  to  Christiania, 
called  at  the  Legation  for  a 
passport,  and  went  straight  on 
to  Bergen,  changing  his  per- 
sonality on  the  way  to  that  of 
"George  Perkins,  U.S.A. — a 
Marine  Overseer."  At  Bergen 
he  boarded  the  Norwegian 
mail-boat  for  Newcastle,  still 
posing  as  an  American.  His 
histrionic  abilities,  however, 
were  rather  discredited  on  the 
journey,  as  several  fellow-pas- 
sengers doubted  that  he  really 
came  from  the  States,  and  one 
tactlessly  stated  that  he  would 
have  put  him  down  as  a  British 
naval  officer,  "  if  he  hadn't  been 
told  he  was  an  American."  At 
Newcastle  he  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  establishing  his 
identity  —  the  sleuth  instinct 
of  a  Boy  Scout  causing  him 
some  trouble  —  but  he  event- 
ually cleared  his  character, 
and  reached  London  on 
Tuesday,  having  broken  out 
of  prison  at  7.30  P.M.  the  pre- 
vious Friday.  The  hue-and-cry 
started  too  late  to  eatoh  him, 
and,  partly  perhaps  owing  to 
Danish  sympathy  with  this 
country,  and  also  certainly 
owing  to  his  personality  having 
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become  popular  with  the  Cop- 
enhagen people  during  his 
parole  period,  the  ohase  was 
guided  by  the  Danish  news- 
papers into  several  wrong 
directions. 

On  the  15th  April  1915, 
Submarine  "E  15"  (Lieut.  - 
Commander  T.  S.  Brodie)  made 
the  first  attempt  to  enter  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  She  entered 
the  Dardanelles  at  2  A.M.,  dived 
at  4,  and  at  6.45  A.M.  she  struck 
the  shore  under  the  Turkish 
guns.  The  captain  ordered  all 
tanks  to  be  blown,  and  under 
a  terrific  fire  he  tried  to  get 
the  boat  off  by  going  full 
astern  (she  had  bounced  up 
the  beach  till  her  conning-tower 
and  hull  were  exposed),  and  the 
survivors  reported  that  he  had 
just  inquired  if  the  hull  was 
badly  hit  or  not  when  a  large 
shell  passed  through  the  con- 
ning-tower, killing  him  in- 
stantly. Orders  were  given  to 
abandon  the  ship,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Price  and  Fitzgerald 
proceeded, while  shell  after  shell 
struck  the  boat,  to  destroy  the 
charts  and  papers.  This  boat 
was  later  further  demolished 
by  a  gallant  British  picket- 
boat  attack.  A  fortnight  later 
A  E  2  was  sent  up,  and,  as 
has  been  told,  was  lost  in  the 
Marmora.  The  third  and 
fourth  boats,  "E  11"  and 
"E  14,"  got  through  safely. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  in  a 
German  publication  that  the 
German  Admiral  on  the  spot 
stated  later,  "  The  English  sub- 
marines in  the  Marmora  per- 
formed magnificently.  .  .  .  The 
English  submarine  design  is 
excellent."  A  German  officer 
would  not  agree  with  the  latter 


part  of  the  remark,  as  every 
nation  has  a  different  type  of 
boat,  but  certainly  in  the 
Marmora  our  submarine  officers 
preferred  the  E  type  of  boat 
to  anything  else. 

One  thing  that  this  war  has 
shown  us  is  that  the  Germans 
have  not  got  a  monopoly  in 
the  manufacture  of  first-class 
optical  lenses.  In  1914  the 
German  periscope  was  a  lot 
better  than  ours;  in  1915  we 
put  out  contracts  for  periscopes 
to  new  firms  in  this  country ; 
in  1916  our  new  periscopes 
equalled  those  of  the  enemy ; 
in  1918  our  latest  periscopes 
were  the  best  in  the  world. 
This  advance  was  accomplished 
by  our  firms  in  face  of  two 
handicaps — one,  that  our  peri- 
scopes ordered  were  some  seven 
feet  longer  than  the  enemy's ; 
the  other,  that  ours  were  to 
be  practically  vibrationless. 
The  results  gained  have  broken 
the  bubble  of  reputation  pre- 
viously raised  by  the  Jena  glass 
factories.  In  the  Diesel  oil- 
engine the  Germans  probably 
lead  us — in  steam  turbines  we 
lead  them.  In  general  sub- 
marine design  and  praotiee  we 
are  a  long  way  ahead,  while 
in  certain  minor  details  they 
give  us  points  to  copy.  Among 
a  mass  of  clumsy  fittings  in 
their  boats  (fittings  which  had 
long  ago  been  eliminated  or 
simplified  with  us)  one  finds 
small  labour-saving  "  gadgets  " 
installed  which  we  have  either 
not  thought  of,  or  have  ne- 
glected to  supply.  A  typically 
German  piece  of  thoroughness 
is  to  be  seen — one  specimen  on 
Zeebrmgge  Mole,  the  other  at 
Wilhelmshaven.  This  is  a 
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raised  platform  carrying  a  gun 
on  top  ;  the  platform  works  on 
eooentrio  bearings  which  are 
able,  through  the  use  of  a 
separate  motor,  to  roll  or  pitoh 
the  gun  to  a  variable  amount 
while  the  submarine  gunlayer 
under  training  endeavours  to 
carry  out  practice  at  a  target 
towed  past  him  out  at  sea. 
It  is  also  reported  that  this 
arrangement  is  sometimes  used 
to  euro  submarine  sailors  of 
excessive  sea-sickness :  this  is 
probably  true,  as  an  hour's  stay 
on  the  rooking  platform  would 
cure  the  most  hardened  case. 
As  our  boats  did  not  use  the 
gun  much,  such  a  contrivance 
was  not  needed;  but  in  any 
case  such  shore  training,  as 
opposed  to  practice  at  sea,  is 
against  the  usual  habit  of  our 
Navy.  Which  method  is  right 
— well,  there's  something  to  be 
said  for  both  sides. 

Early  in  the  war  the  U-boats 
were  faster  than  the  E's  by 
quite  two  knots.  Later  our 
patrol  boats  became  two  knots 
faster  than  the  later  U's,  while, 
of  course,  our  Fleet  submarines 
were  much  faster  still.  In 
gun-power  the  U-boats  were 
always  better,  because  they 
wanted  guns  more  for  their 
work.  This  implied  that  our 
boats  were  always  the  faster 
under  water.  In  speed  of  div- 
ing, i.e.  in  time  of  getting  under, 
there  was  practically  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  types. 
In  endurance  the  types  were, 
ton  for  ton,  the  same,  though 
our  boats  were  probably  far 
more  comfortable  and  roomy 
to  live  in.  In  torpedo  arma- 
ment (i.e.,  in  number  of  tubes) 
there  was  no  comparison — our 


boats  were  always  the  more 
heavily  armed.  In  wireless 
installations  we  were  behind- 
hand in  1914-15,  but  were 
ahead  in  1918.  In  general 
steadiness  of  diving  and  con- 
trol and  in  under-water  hand- 
ling we  were  always  ahead. 
In  structural  strength  and 
capacity  to  resist  the  pressures 
of  great  depths  of  water  the 
enemy  were  probably  slightly 
better.  In  hydroplane  instal- 
lations the  American  boats 
seem  to  be  ahead  of  both  of 
us.  Neither  the  English  nor 
German  boats  recorded  a  suc- 
cess due  to  the  use  of  hydro- 
phones, and  they  appear  to 
have  been  little  used  by  either 
Submarine  Service.  Both, 
however,  used  the  under-water 
sound-signalling  gear  (of  Fes- 
senden  type)  with  success,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  a  useful 
adjunct  to  submarine  work. 
Each  Navy  was  fitting  larger 
torpedoes  and  warheads  in 
1918  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  modern  surface  war- ship 
was  found  to  be  difficult  to 
sink  with  the  usual  eighteen- 
inoh  weapon. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the 
above  that  we  had  and  still 
have  a  lead  in  design  and  con- 
struction. What  is  far  more 
important,  however,  is  the 
lead  we  have  kept  in  training 
and  quality  of  the  officers  and 
men.  The  Germans  improvised 
a  Submarine  Service — we  had 
one  already  before  the  war,  and 
we  simply  expanded  it  "accord- 
ing to  plan,"  as  more  boats 
were  needed. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
Submarine  Service,  as  did  the 
surface  fleet,  added  to  its  per- 
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sorrnel    by    the    use    of   Royal 
Naval    Reserve     officers,    and 
"  hostilities      only  "     ratings, 
the  latter   being  usually   men 
with      experience     as     motor 
mechanics    or    workshop    en- 
gineers.     These   ratings  were 
employed  either  in  the  depot 
ship     workshops     or    in    the 
engine-rooms  of  sea-going  sub- 
marines, and  they  there  justi- 
fied   their     presence    by     the 
sound    and    keen    work    they 
performed  under  strange  and 
often  dangerous  circumstances. 
The  R.N.R.  officers  were  used 
as    watch-keepers    and    navi- 
gators in  the  boats,  and  their 
history  in  the  war  is  shown  in 
their  long  lists  of  decorations 
and    casualties.       They    were 
not  expected  to  learn  much  of 
the  technicalities  of  submarines 
—  there    were    other    officers 
aboard   who   could  look  after 
that  side  of  the  business — but 
in    many    oases    they  taught 
themselves  far  more  than  had 
been  expected,  with  the  result 
that  they  were  able  to  substi- 
tute on  occasions  the  regularly 
trained   officers.      Their    chief 
duty,  however,   lay  in  watch- 
keeping   and   navigating :   no- 
thing could   approach   the  air 
of  calm  detachment  with  which 
an  R.N.R.  would  go   forward 
to  his  bunk  to  turn  in,  after  he 
had — half-way   through    his 
night-watch  on  deck — pressed 
the  button  of  the  diving  alarm 
at  sight  of   an    enemy  patrol 
boat  close   aboard,  closed  the 
lid,  descended  with  a  rush,  and 
reported  the  cause  of  the  alarm 
to  the  captain.      By  the  time 
the   captain   had  checked  the 
descent  and  levelled  the  boat 
at  sixty  feet,  the  R.N.R,  lieu- 


tenant would  be  snoring  peace- 
fully, the  matter  being  out  of 
his  head  once  he  had  taken 
his  decision  to  give  the  "  crash- 
dive  "  order.  All  through  the 
war  we  carried  an  R.N.R. 
officer  aboard  every  sea-going 
submarine  as  a  "third-hand," 
and  the  Service  owes  a  very 
great  deal  to  the  help  of  these 
competent  and  loyal  auxili- 
aries. 

The  following  is  written  of 
a  combination  of  two  or  more 
true  war  incidents.  It  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate  what  the 
writer  considers  to  be  the  true 
strategic  use  of  patrol  sub- 
marines. 

After  1916  the  Submarine 
Patrol  flotillas  that  watched 
the  exit  of  the  Heligoland 
Bight  were  given  certain 
orders,  which  altered  alto- 
gether their  duties  and  their 
raison  d'etre.  These  were  to 
the  effect  that  no  outward- 
bound  ship  of  the  enemy  was 
to  be  attacked  or  fired  at  until 
a  signal  had  first  been  made 
by  the  sighting  submarine, 
to  report  such  enemy's  pres- 
ence and  movement;  only 
homeward  -  bound  ships  could 
be  fired  at,  and  if  outward- 
bound  ships  were  seen,  the 
reporting  signal  was  to  be 
made  at  all  costs.  This  alter- 
ation detracted  somewhat  from 
the  interest  of  submarine  war, 
but  it  added  largely  to  the 
strategic  usefulness  of  our 
patrol  boats.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  torpedo  an  enemy  ship  and 
thereby  lose  a  chance  for  the 
Grand  Fleet  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  enemy  force,  and  a 
torpedo  fired  meant  that  an 
hour  or  more  of  depth-oharg- 
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ing  would  follow  the  shot,  and 
prevent  the  signal  being  made 
before  the  news  of  the  enemy's 
position  had  grown  oold. 

Tiie    submarine    was     a    J 
boat,  and  her  station  was  at 
the  western  end  of  the  north 
Dogger  Bank-Heligoland  line- 
swept   channel.     The  weather 
had  been  rough   and  wet   for 
the    first    four    days     of    her 
patrol,  reducing  the  periscope 
visibility   to    a    few    hundred 
yards'  range  across  grey  and 
foaming  seas.     The  boat   had 
patrolled  at  twenty  feet  depth 
(which   is   shallow  for    a    big 
boat)  in  order  to  see  anything 
at    all,    and    because    of    the 
steep  seas  she  had  kept  always 
beam  to  them,  except  for  the 
turns  at  the  end  of  her  ten- 
mile    beat.      Eaoh    turn    had 
caused  her  to  either  break  sur- 
face  or   slip   down   to   eighty 
feet,  owing   to   the   quick   in- 
clinations  given    her    as    the 
waves  met   her   end-on.      The 
weather   cleared   suddenly   on 
the    fourth    night,    and    next 
morning   she   dived   at   dawn, 
under    a     gentle     swell     that 
hourly  died  down   to   a   calm 
deep   blue    ocean.      The    visi- 
bility  was    good  —  how   good 
her  captain  had  hardly  realised 
until  through  his  high-power 
periscope    he    picked   up    the 
unmistakable    line    of    brown 
blurs  to  the  east  that  meant 
an  approaching  enemy  squad- 
ron at  a  range  of  at  least  ten 
miles.      He  turned  and  dived 
at  half -speed  towards   them, 
calling   his     crew   to    "  action 
stations "  at  onoe.     He  knew 
that   his   orders   forbade   him 
to  fire,  but  there  was  always 
the   chance   of  his   having  to 


use  his  torpedoes  in  self-de- 
fence,— self  -  defence,  that  is, 
of  a  legitimate  kind,  not  of  the 
type  said  to  be  used  in  cer- 
tain districts  where  only  mad 
elephants  are  allowed  to  be 
killed,  but  where  all  the 
elephants  are  said  to  become 
indubitably  mad  "  after  the 
first  shot.''  As  the  smoke- 
blurs  grew  he  eased  speed  to 
" dead  slow";  the  enemy  was 
shown  by  the  rate  of  change 
of  his  bearings  to  be  steering  a 
course  which  would  take  him 
past  the  J-boat  at  easy  range, 
The  periscope  slid  along  very 
slowly,  only  about  a  foot  of  its 
length  showing  above  water; 
the  captain  knew  that  he 
could  see  Zeppelins  if  they 
were  about,  but  an  aeroplane, 
especially  against  the  sun,  is  a 
different  proposition,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  risk  being 
observed  before  his  wireless 
had  done  its  work.  Twenty 
minutes  from  sighting  the 
smoke  he  turned  to  east  to 
pass  parallel  to  the  enemy, 
and  he  moved  slowly  past 
their  line.  Looking  closely  at 
them  with  the  high -power 
instrument,  and  with  his  peri- 
scope top  now  a  bold  three 
feet  above  the  surface,  he 
spoke  rapidly  aad  briefly  to 
his  third  officer,  who,  note- 
book in  hand,  stood  at  his 
elbow — 

....  "Four  light  cruisers 
— Pillau,  Eonigsberg,  and  two 
more — line  ahead  two  cables — 
speed  twenty  —  course  west. 
A  destroyer  screen  on  each 
bow — two  a  side.  Away  to 
starboard  of  them  at  five  miles 
are  five  battle-cruisers — the 
usual  lot  with  a  big  screen — 
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too  smoky  to  count.  Cut  that 
down,  make  a  signal  of  it  and 
get  it  coded,  quick  !  " 

He  trained  the  periscope  to 
eastward  again,  stared  for  a 
minute  at  the  horizon,  and 
then  lowered  the  big  instru- 
ment down  into  its  well. 
There  was  apparently  nothing 
following  the  two  squadrons, 
and  he  intended  to  rise  and 
snap  in  his  wireless  signal  as 
soon  as  they  had  left  him  far 
enough  astern — say  seven  miles 
— to  make  it  fairly  safe  for 
him  to  do  so.  After  ten 
minutes  he  raised  his  periecope 
for  a  look,  then  lowered  it  and 
studied  his  watch  for  ten 
minutes  more.  Another  search- 
ing sweep  of  the  horizon  and 
— "Stand  by  for  surface — 
Smack  that  signal  off  the 
moment  the  aerial's  up,  Pilot 
— all  ready  there?  Surface. 

M 

The  lid  swung  open  as  the 
top  of  the  hull  showed,  and 
the  captain  nipped  straight  up 
on  to  the  bridge  rail  and 
looked  astern  towards  the  haze 
of  brown  smoke  that  marked 
where  the  German  battle- 
cruisers  were  steaming  on. 
After  one  glance  he  twisted 
round  to  look  forward  and 
raised  his  glasses;  lowering 
them,  he  gave  a  general  look 
round  and  overhead,  then 
beckoned  to  the  messenger  (a 
seaman  who  stood  in  the  oon- 
ning-tower  with  his  head  just 
below  the  lid  of  the  hatch). 
"Tell  the  first  lieutenant  to 
stop  blowing  and  to  come 
up " 

Twenty  seconds  later  his 
subordinate  was  beside  him, 
and  he  spoke  over  his  shoulder, 
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watching  the  horizon  to  the 
east.  "More  of  'em  coming 
out — tell  the  operator  to  get  a 
hustle  on — I'll  have  to  dip  in 
five  minutes  or  they'll  see  us." 

The  first  lieutenant  nodded 
and  turned  to  jump  down  the 
ladder.  "Zeppelin  to  star- 
board," he  said  as  he  vanished ; 
"long  way  up." 

The  captain  nodded  — 
glanced  at  the  distant  airship, 
and  continued  his  watch  on  the 
approaching  ships.  He  had  a 
mild  contempt  both  for  a  Zep- 
pelin's offensive  powers  and 
for  her  capability  of  seeing 
submarine  oonning-towers  at 
anything  but  short  range. 
In  any  case,  she  was  five 
minutes'  flight  away  at  least, 
and  he  hoped  to  be  under 
water  again  by  that  time.  The 
enemy  squadron  appeared  at 
long  range  to  be  composed  of 
four  more  light  cruisers  with 
no  destroyer  screen,  and  steam- 
ing in  either  quarter-line  or 
line  abreast — a  formation  per- 
haps adopted  as  a  precaution 
against  submarine  attack. 
After  three  minutes  he  began 
to  tap  his  hand  impatiently 
against  the  periscope  standard ; 
after  five,  he  stepped  down 
and  looked  anxiously  down  the 
conning  -  tower.  The  first 
lieutenant  was  just  coming 
up  the  ladder. 

"Well?" 

"He's  burnt  out  a  coil,  sir, 
and  it'll  take  a  few  minutes ; 
signal's  not  started  yet." 

The  captain  swore  shortly; 
then — "Open  np  engines " 

The    captain    watched    the 

first    lieutenant's    cap    vanish 

below,  then  turned  to  watch  the 

approaching   enemy.     He  was 
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going  to  out  it  rather  fine,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  ohanoes 
he  was  taking  removed  his  im- 
patience and  anxiety.  Now 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
he  felt  quite  cheerful  again. 
If  luok  was  against  him  he 
might  get  sunk,  bub  the  enemy's 
ohanoe  of  damaging  him  in  five 
minutes  was  small.  As  he 
raised  his  glasses  he  saw  the 
dull  red  flash  he  had  been 
expeoting  break  out  from  the 
bows  of  three  of  the  four 
cruisers,  followed  a  couple  of 
seconds  later  by  the  flame  of 
the  fourth.  Eaoh  cruiser  was 
hidden  a  moment  in  a  brown 
ball  of  smoke,  which  dissipated 
bafore  she  had  passed  through 
it.  Through  his  glasses  he  saw, 
high  up  over  their  mastheads, 
a  group  of  little  black  dots 
that  rose  and  grew  larger; 
the  dots  seemed  to  swerve  a 
little  to  the  left  in  their  flight, 
as  a  low-sliodd  oleek-shot  would 
do,  then  they  slowly  descended 
towards  him.  When  they  were 
some  ten  degrees  above  the 
horizon  he  lost  sight  of  them, 
and  at  the  instant  the  water, 
four  hundred  yards  short  of 
the  J  boat,  leaped  up  in 
fifty-foot  spouts  to  the  sound 
of  great  oart-whips  cracking. 
A  big  lump  of  broken  shell 
passed  over  with  a  rythmioal 
whine  and  stutter — a  lump 
obviously  of  bad  stream-line 
shape  for  flying  at  high  speed. 
The  fourth  shell  pitched  a  long 
way  short,  failed  to  burst,  and 
came  over  in  a  high  ricochet, 
making  a  noise  like  a  goods 
train  passing.  The  J  boat's 
helm  went  over,  and  she  steered 
for  the  white  mist  that  still 
hung  where  the  first  shells  fell. 


As  she  steadied  on  her  course 
the  water  under  her  bows — fifty 
yards  off — turned  white,  and 
leaped  up  in  a  high  solid  pillar 
to  the  impact  of  the  next  salve. 
Her  helm  went  hard  over,  but 
too  late  to  avoid  her  bath; 
she  passed  through  the  edge  of 
the  waterspout  and  took  the 
full  rain  of  it  over  her  bridge 
and  oonning-tower.  The  first 
lieutenant  arrived  on  deck  in 
time  to  receive  a  full  douche 
of  spray,  and  to  see,  a  moment 
later,  the  fourth  ship's  erratic 
contribution  fall  explosively 
two  hundred  yards  on  the  bow 
and  short  again.  He  wiped 
the  water  from  his  face  with 
the  sodden  sleeve  of  his  sweater 
and  spoke  quickly  :  "  Signal's 
passing  now,  sir.  Shall  he 
wait  for  an  acknowledgment  ?  " 

"No,  make  it  twice  and 
stand  by  to  dip.  We  can  stand 
another  salvo  or  two.  .  .  ." 

"  Are  they  only  using  bow 
guns  ?  " 

"  Yes;  if  they  turn  and  fire 
all  guns  it  won't  be  safe.  They'll 
be  astern  next  salvo.  .  .  ." 

The  first  lieutenant  had 
vanished  again — the  boat  had 
spun  round  (on  the  principle 
of  steering  for  the  last  general 
splash,  and  trusting  to  the 
meticulous  routine  of  German 
gunnery  corrections)  when, 
with  a  vicious  crack,  the  three 
shells  passed  over  the  bridge 
and  burst  on  the  water  close 
aboard  beyond  the  hull.  The 
captain  ducked — not  so  much 
from  surprise,  but  to  avoid 
what  he  knew  was  coming ;  he 
looked  down  the  oonning- 
tower  and  saw  the  third  offi- 
cer's mouth  frame  the  words, 
"Signal  passed";  he  jumped 
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down,  pressing  the  diving 
alarm  with  one  hand  as  he 
reached  up  with  the  other  to 
close  the  lid.  Then  number 
four  shell  oame,  falling  a  few 
yards  short  of  his  saddle  tanks, 
and  sending  a  shower  of  water 
and  small  splinters  across  the 
boat:  as  usually  happens,  the 
bad  shot  had  come  nearest, 
though  splinters  are  not  of 
much  use  against  a  submarine 
hull.  The  lid  snapped  down 
and  the  tail  kicked  up  a  little, 
and  a  ragged  salvo  of  shell 
from  the  broadsides  of  four 
light  cruisers  whitened  the  sea 
where  the  target  had  been. 
The  ships  turned  again  and 
started  on  a  wide  sweep  round 
the  spot  before  edging  back  to 
their  leader's  course.  (No  ship 
unattended  by  destroyers  will 
risk  approaching  the  place 
where  a  submarine  has  dived.) 
Up  the  ladder  to  the  leader's 
bridge  a  messenger  ran,  and 
stood  panting  as  he  held  out  a 
signal  from  the  wireless  office 
for  the  Bear- Admiral  to  read. 
The  Admiral  nodded  and  looked 
astern  —  "No  doubt  of  its 
origin,"  he  said,  frowning. 
"They  call  that  their  Sub- 
marine Emergency  Report- 
ing Code.  We  shall  alter 


course 

The  fight  between  the  sub- 
marine and  its  enemies  has 
been  waged  throughout  the 
war  with  great  intensity  of 
feeling.  The  submarine  weapon 
aroused  hatred  aboard  surface 
ships  just  because  it  made 
them  feel  helpless  (I  am  not 
referring  to  acts  outside  the 
pale  of  International  or  Human 
laws).  The  submarine  felt — 
well,  not  hatred,  but  fear. 


There  is  a  rufchlessness  of 
action  which  is  apparently 
born  of  cruelty,  but  which  is 
really  due  to  instincts  of  self- 
preservation  alone.  When  U 
18  torpedoed  and  sank  "E  22," 
she  rose,  in  spite  of  the  danger 
of  attack  by  other  E-boats  near, 
and  picked  up  the  survivors; 
she  could,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  her  enemies  were  three 
miles  off,  risk  doing  this. 
Our  own  boats  have  on 
practically  every  occasion 
picked  up  the  survivors  of 
the  U-boats  they  have  sunk, 
— this  because,  having  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  we  could 
be  sure  in  local  waters  of 
nothing  hostile  interfering. 
When  Lieutenant  D'Oyley- 
Hughes,  however,  sank  U  153 
off  Cape  St  Vincent,  and 
rose  to  pick  up  the  men 
in  the  water,  he  saw  another 
U-boat  dive  at  him  from  close 
quarters,  which  forced  him 
to  go  under  also.  In  con- 
sequence the  survivors  were 
drowned — a  contingency  which 
might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  two  belligerent  submarines 
diving  round  the  spot  could 
have  trusted  each  other  suffi- 
ciently to  rise  with  a  white 
flag  flying.  As  things  were, 
neither  would  risk  being  tor- 
pedoed on  the  surface.  This 
spirit  was  induced  early  in 
the  war  (the  incidents  which 
started  the  feeling  need  not 
be  quoted),  and  it  is  regretted 
that  there  was  throughout 
no  International  arrangement 
by  which  a  submarine  could 
"go  out  of  play"  for  a  while 
with  a  white  flag  hoisted. 
The  fact  that  the  enemy's 
War-Book  directly  permits  a 
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breach  of  rules,  if  such  breach 
is  of  vital  necessity,  is  a  great 
bar  to  the  drawing  up  of 
humane  and  decent  laws  on 
the  subject;  while,  of  course, 
a  breach  of  the  rules  by  an 
angry  surface  vessel  (no  un- 
likely thing  to  occur)  would 
at  once  abrogate  all  the  rules 
in  the  minds  of  submarine 
people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  new  weapon  calls  for 
new  laws  to  control  and 
guide  its  use.  The  enemy 
boats  were  used  illegally  be- 
cause the  enemy  Government 
ordered  such  use.  In  certain 
oases  the  U-boat  captains  ex- 
ceeded their  instructions  and 
acted  yet  more  illegally.  In  such 
oases  it  rests  with  the  enemy 
Government  to  repudiate  or 
approve  their  subordinates' 
actions.  In  our  submarine  ser- 
vice we  had  no  orders  to  be 
"frightful,"  and  therefore  we 
were  humane  and  acted  legally; 
if  we  had  had  such  orders  as 
the  enemy  gave,  we  would  have 
carried  them  out,  and,  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  carried 
them  out  muoh  better.  But  we 
would  have  had  no  instances  of 
personal  excess  in  such  acts, 
just  because  that  sort  of  thing 
would  not  have  appealed  to 
our  officers.  I  should  mention 
that  the  oases  of  "excess" 
among  U-boat  captains  were 
confined  to  a  few,  in  compari- 
son with  the  numbers  employed, 
and  certain  of  them  met  their 
deaths  before  they  could  return 
to  tell  of  their  deeds. 

If  submarines  are  allowed  to 
navies  of  the  future,  they  must 
have  a  code  of  rules  to  work 
by.  The  code  should  be  drawn 
up  by  people  who  know  their 


subject,  and  who  are  also  influ- 
enced in  their  ideas  by  the  laws 
of  chivalry  and  not  by  the  ideas 
of  the  German  War- Book. 
Apart  from  questions  of  right 
or  wrong,  unnecessary  killing 
in  war  does  not  pay.  Anybody 
can  think  of  instances  of  this, 
but  to  suggest  a  case:  if  a 
U-boat  had  been  sunk  by  our 
patrol  vessels  while  she  was  in 
the  act  of  picking  up  survivors 
from  a  torpedoed  ship,  well, 
the  Germans  would  have  lost 
a  U-boat,  but  would  have  gained 
a  splendid  piece  of  propaganda. 
The  patrol  vessels  could  not  be 
blamed,  but  the  U-boat  Service 
would  have  had  a  good  griev- 
ance for  the  rest  of  the  War. 
It  is  not  only  what  you  do  in 
war  that  counts — the  way  you 
do  it  has  a  lot  of  influence  also 
on  the  ultimate  result.  It  is 
true  that  war  is  the  negation 
of  ethics,  and  that  expediency 
is  the  ruling  motive  in  all  war- 
like acts,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think,  as  the  enemy  did,  that 
ruthlessness  pays  —  decency 
may  very  often  pay  better.  In 
war,  a  nation  must  take  the 
blame  for  the  acts  of  its  mili- 
tant servants;  it  sometimes 
pays  to  disavow  such  acts,  and 
to  sacrifice  a  subordinate,  but 
in  the  main  all  blame  must  fall 
on  the  Government  giving  the 
orders.  The  essence  of  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  force  is  discipline, 
and  owing  to  that  discipline 
all  responsibility  must  in  the 
end  be  shouldered  by  the 
Governments,  except  in  the 
oases  where  individual  officers 
have  exceeded  their  orders 
or  interpreted  them  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  their  seniors. 
In  our  Submarine  Service  no 
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boat  left  harbour  without 
definite  written  orders,  and 
the  exact  spirit  in  which  her 
duty  was  to  be  carried  out  was 
fully  understood.  If  any  officer 
at  any  time  had  departed  from 
his  orders  to  the  extent  of 
"  frightf  ulness,"  he  would  have 
found  himself  at  once  in  a 
serious  position :  as  nobody 
ever  tried  the  experiment,  I 
cannot  quote  any  oases. 

I  cannot  do  better,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  crews  of  our  boats, 
than  to  quote  from  a  despatch 
of   Commodore   Keyes  (as   he 
was  then),  written  in  1914: — 

"  When  a  submarine  is  submerged, 
her  captain  alone  is  able  to  see  what 
is  taking  place  ;  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  depend  on  his  skill  and  nerve, 
and  the  prompt,  precise  execution  of 
his  orders  by  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command.  Our  sub- 
marines have  been  pioneers  in  waters 
which  might  well  have  been  mined. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  skilful 
and  well-thought-out  anti-submarine 
tactics  by  a  highly-trained  and  de- 
termined enemy,  attacked  by  gun-fire 
and  torpedo,  driven  to  lie  on  the 
bottom  at  a  great  depth  to  preserve 
battery- power,  hunted  for  hours  at  a 
time  by  hostile  torpedo  craft.  .  .  . 

II  Sudden  alterations  of  course  and 
depth,  the  sound  of  propellers  over- 
head, and  the  concussion  of  bursting 
shells,  give  an  indication  to  the  crew 
of  the  risks  to  which  they  are  being 
exposed ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
morale  of  these  young  officers  and 
men,  and  their  gallant  faith  in  their 
captains,  that  they  have  invariably 
carried    out    their     duties    quietly, 
keenly,  and  confidently  under  con- 
ditions which  might  well  have  tried 
the  most  hardened  veteran. 

"  The  Commanding  Officers  of  the 
submarines  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  single  out  indi- 
viduals when  all  performed  their 
duties  so  admirably,  and  in  this  I 
concur.  .  ,  ." 

That     description     of     the 


submarine  sailor  held  good 
throughout  the  war,  as  in 
1914. 

There  is  another  despatch 
of  1914,  which  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  Heligoland  patrol 
work  in  the  winter  months : — 

"  During  the  past  week  these  sub- 
marines have  experienced  very  heavy 
westerly  gales  ...  a  short  steep  sea 
which  made  it  impossible  to  open 
the  conning  -  tower  hatch,  vision 
limited  to  that  obtained  through  the 
periscopes  (i.e.,  only  a  cable  or  two 
between  the  seas  that  continually 
broke  over  them).  The  submarines 
were  thus  an  easy  prey  to  any  sur- 
face vessel  falling  in  with  them,  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  keep 
submerged ;  also,  to  make  an  offing, 
as  there  were  no  means  of  obtaining 
the  position  except  by  sinking  to 
the  bottom  and  obtaining  soundings. 
There  was  no  rest  on  the  bottom 
even  at  a  depth  of  22  fathoms,  as  the 
submarines  were  rolling  and  bump- 
ing there  in  spite  of  considerable 
negative  buoyancy,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  keep  under  way 
at  a  depth  clear  of  the  keels  of  pos- 
sible ships.  At  this  depth  motion 
was  considerable,  and  pumping  (i.e., 
vertical  motion)  was  20  to  30  feet 
When  battery-power  became  low,  it 
was  necessary  to  come  to  the  surface, 
as  lying  on  the  bottom  was  danger- 
ous. On  the  surface,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  ventilator  open  to  run  the 
engines,  in  order  to  keep  head  to  sea; 
through  this  ventilator  much  water 
was  shipped.  .  .  .  No  good  purpose 
can  be  served  in  maintaining  the 
close  blockade  of  the  Bight  in  such 
weather.  Even  if  the  enemy  emerged, 
which  is  unlikely,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  bring  off  a  successful 
attack." 

I  have  in  this  history  only 
quoted  typical  despatches  and 
incidents  in  the  work  of  our 
submarines.  It  would  take 
many  books  to  quote  them 
all.  I  feel  that  I  have  dealt 
with  a  great  story  in  an  in- 
adequate way,  but  only  a 
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great  writer  oould  deal  with 
it  faithfully.  Trying  to  sum 
up  impressions  of  four  years 
of  war,  I  find  that  two  mem- 
ories stand  out  and  hide  the 
rest:  one  is  of  the  faoe  of  a 
hydroplane  man  as  he  sat 
leaning  forward  to  watoh  his 
gauge  —  his  whole  attention 
fixed  on  the  movement  of  the 
needle  and  on  his  own  job — 
oblivious  of  the  rushing  sound 
of  turbine  -  driven  propellers 
as  German  destroyers  passed 
overhead;  the  other  is  of  the 
salvage  of  one  of  our  boats 
three  weeks  after  she  sank, 
when  we  found  each  officer 
and  man  at  his  station  as 
they  had  died  after  every 
detail  of  their  drill  had  been 
oarried  out,  and  of  the  feeling 
of  respect — even,  perhaps,  of 
envy  of  men  who  had  passed 
such  a  test  without  a  failure 
— with  which  one  raised  and 
oarried  them  away.  One 
wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  them 
so,  but  I  think  they  did  know, 
at  any  rate  before  they  died, 
that  their  fellow  -  craftsmen 
would  approve,  as  the  men 
of  Major  Wilson's  patrol  must 
have  known  at  the  Shangani 
river  in  '93,  that  those  who 
came  to  bury  them  would 
recognise  that  they  had  died 
well. 

The  Submarine  Service  was 
good  before  the  war.  The 
many  who  have  died  in  the 
boats  since  have  given  it  a 
tradition  that  will  ensure  its 
standard  being  always  main- 
tained :  such  men  have  given 
the  survivors  a  high  code  to 
live  up  to.  I  will  conclude 
by  quoting  a  message  from 
the  Commodore  of  Submarines, 


which  was  promulgated  to  all 
the  boats  after  the  Armis- 
tice : — 

"  12th  November  1918. 

"  Now  that  a  General  Armis- 
tice is  in  force,  I  wish  to  lose 
no  time  in  tendering  my  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Submarine 
Service. 

"  Having  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  this  Service  in  its 
early  stages,  it  has  been  a 
great  honour  and  a  great 
pleasure  to  command  it  in 
war,  and  it  must  be  a  source 
of  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  you,  as  it  is  to  me,  that  our 
peace  organisation  and  train- 
ing have  withstood  the  su- 
preme test,  and  that  you  have 
so  splendidly  oarried  out  the 
many  and  varied  services 
demanded  of  yon. 

"  Submarines  were  the  first 
at  sea  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
they  have  been  continuously 
in  action  while  it  lasted,  they 
will  be  the  last  to  return  to 
harbour. 

"You  have,  in  addition  to 
the  invaluable  outpost,  patrol, 
mine-laying,  fleet  duties,  and 
other  services,  the  sinking  of 
54  enemy  warships  and  274 
other  vessels  to  your  credit, 
and  you  have  done  more  to 
counter  the  enemy's  illegal 
war  upon  commerce  than  any 
other  single  means ;  at  the 
same  time  you  have  been  called 
upon  to  man  new  and  intricate 
types  of  submarines,  demanding 
the  highest  standard  of  know- 
ledge and  efficiency.  Your 
steadiness  and  grit,  whilst  the 
toll  of  your  gallant  fellows 
was  heavy,  has  been  beyond 
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all  praise,  and  will  form  glori- 
ous  pages  in  naval  history 
when  this  oomes  to  be  written. 

"You  have  established  a 
magnificent  record  of  strenuous 
and  gallant  service,  of  clean 
fighting  and  devotion  to  duty 
that  must  always  be  a  source 
of  keen  satisfaction  to  you  for 
the  rest  of  your  lives,  as  it  will 
be  a  great  tradition  to  hand 
down  to  those  who  follow  you. 

"It  is  inevitable,  frcm  the 
nature  of  submarines,  that 
your  senior  officers  cannot  lead 
you  into  action  as  they  would 
wish.  It  has  been  my  duty 


to  try  and  get  you  the  best 
material,  to  maintain  fairness 
and  equity  on  the  sole  ground 
of  personal  efficiency,  and  to 
maintain  your  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  modesty. 

"  In  this  I  have  been  so  ably 
and  loyally  assisted  by  all 
without  distinction,  that  I 
can  never  sufficiently  express 
my  gratitude  and  admiration 
for  you.  The  result  was  cer- 
tain. We  leave  the  war  with 
a  record  as  proud  as  any  that 
war  has  ever  produced. 

"S.  S.  HALL, 

"  Commodore  (S.)." 
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SHALL   WE   TRY   THE   KAISER  1 — REMEMBER   ST   HELENA  ! 


ONE  of  the  strangest  among 
the  indireot  consequences  of 
the  war  is  the  complete  dis- 
eredit  into  which  the  House 
of  Commons  has  fallen.  Even 
had  the  war  not  come  upon 
us,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  same  pit. 
The  interested  excesses  of 
Radicalism,  which  ever  since 
1906  have  been  involving  the 
country  in  ruin,  would  doubt- 
less have  done  their  work  had 
the  peace  of  Europe  never  been 
broken.  But  the  war  has  been 
a  fearless  revealer  of  the  truth ; 
it  has  shown  us  all  our  weak 
spats.  Moreover,  we  have  won 
it  in  spite  of  the  politicians, 
and  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  all  be  asking  the  ques- 
tion: what  qualities  has  the 
House  of  Commons  displayed 
of  late  except  fear?  To 
find  a  convincing  answer  is 
not  easy,  nor  is  it  enough  to 
point  to  the  sad  fate  which 
inevitably  overtakes  democra- 
cies of  every  kind. 

For  many  years  we  have 
boasted  of  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments,  who  once  upon 
a  time  was  universally  re- 
spected. Not  many  years 
since  she  seemed  to  all  the 
world  a  comely  matron,  who 
could  dictate  virtuously  and 
wisely  to  the  nations  less 


happily  cared  for.  To  -  day 
nobody  does  her  reverence. 
In  the  eyes  of  most  she  is 
no  better  than  a  slatternly 
drab,  who  is  ready  to  accept 
a  comfortable  maintenance, 
and  in  the  meantime  will 
thank  you  for  a  cab  fare. 
The  contempt,  which  is  uni- 
versal, is  not  cherished  by 
all  classes  for  the  same  cause. 
Messrs  Smillie  and  Maodonald, 
for  instance,  and  the  other 
anarchists,  who,  believing  in 
what  they  call  "  direct  action," 
would  hate  any  body  of  men 
which  refused  them  the  moon 
when  they  ask  for  it,  object 
to  the  House  of  Commons 
because  they  believe  that  it 
might,  at  a  pinch,  oppose  their 
predatory  designs.  They  re- 
gard all  governments  as 
blackmailers  regard  a  victim 
who  has  refused  to  pay  up, 
&nd  their  hostility  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  present  House. 
Nor,  indeed,  should  their  dis- 
pleasure intimidate  our  gover- 
nors or  perplex  their  critics. 
The  apostles  of  "direct  action," 
if  they  were  capable  of  thought, 
would  recognise  the  absurdity 
of  their  position.  They  have 
expressed  a  fervent  belief  in  the 
"divine"  principles  of  democ- 
racy; they  have  won  the  uni- 
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versal  suffrage  for  which  they 
clamoured;  they  oould  make 
themselves  the  masters  of  the 
country  whenever  they  choose, 
by  the  mere  weight  of  their 
votes,  if  they  won  the  re- 
spect of  their  fellows;  and 
they  have  been  handsomely 
beaten  at  the  polls.  Wherefore 
they  shout  aloud  for  a  general 
strike,  and  do  not  understand 
that  in  the  very  act  of  shout- 
ing they  prove  themselves 
traitors  to  the  divine  principle. 
There  is  much  else  which  they 
do  not  understand,  and  they 
would  not  matter  if  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  it  is  their 
sole  policy  to  blackmail,  were 
bold  enough  to  stand  up  to 
them. 

The  wiser  classes  of  the  com- 
munity think  ill  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  very  different 
reasons.  They  have  perforce 
accepted  the  rules  of  the  demo- 
cratic game,  and,  not  being 
anarchists,  are  ready  to  abide 
by  them,  as  well  as  they  can. 
Until  they  can  rid  themselves 
lawfully  of  a  pernicious  system 
they  are  willing  to  make  the 
beat  of  it.  But  one  thing  they 
find  impossible :  to  respect  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  may 
regard  the  candidate  who 
solicits  their  vote  as  an  hon- 
ourable man.  They  have  an 
uneasy  feeling,  founded  upon 
the  bitter  experience  of  the 
past,  that  no  sooner  does 
that  candidate  join  what  was 
once  called  in  irony  the  best 
club  in  London,  than  he  will  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  a  vast 
intrigue.  He  will  no  longer 
speak  with  his  own  voice  nor 
think  with  his  own  mind.  He 


will  be  unable  to  avoid  the 
stumbling-block  of  corruption 
that  lies  in  his  path.  Such  is 
the  general  opinion,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  the 
opinion  is  ill-founded.  The 
public  service  and  corruption 
have,  indeed,  become  con- 
vertible terms,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  discover 
what  events  in  the  last  twelve 
years  have  cast  a  slur  upon 
what  was  once  an  honourable 
profession. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the 
Marconi  affair,   insidious  and 
universal,     like     the     Affaire 
Dreyfus,    has    left    upon    our 
political  life  an  indelible  stain. 
The  main  facts  are  already  half 
forgotten.    Mr  Godfrey  Isaacs, 
the  manager  of  a  company  with 
which  the  Government  had  a 
contract,   brought   back   from 
America     a     large    parcel    of 
shares  in  a  closely  related  com- 
pany.    Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  as  he 
was    then,    purchased    10,000 
shares,  and  passed   over  1000 
to  Mr  George  as  an  "invest- 
ment."    In  the  House  of  Corn- 
mans  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  declared 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
colleagues     had     bought    any 
Marconi  shares,  meaning,  by  a 
mental   reservation,  shares  in 
the  English  Marconi  Company. 
Of  those  who  gambled  in  the 
shares  of  a  company,  with  a 
branch  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  a   contract,   one   is 
now  Prime  Minister,  another  is 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  Had  a  plain 
and  full  confession  been  made 
by  the  offenders  a  sponge  might 
have     been    drawn    over    the 
offence.     Bat  no  confession  was 
made  until  it  was  wrung  out 
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of  them  by  cross-examination. 
And  even  then  there  was  no 
atonement,  no  repentance,  The 
parliamentary  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  case 
was  a  farce,  as  it  was  meant  to 
be,  and  while  it "  whitewashed  " 
Mr  George  and  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs,  it  left  an  indelible  mark 
upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
Worse  still,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  still  unknown,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  worst 
is  still  believed  by  many  simple 
folk.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
when  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  finds  it  profitable 
to  condemn  in  others  the  "un- 
earned increment,"  was  found 
gambling  for  a  "  rise  "  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  aided  by 
"  inside  "  information,  the  sin- 
cerity of  politics  received  a 
blow  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered  ? 

The  besetting  sin  of  all  de- 
mocracies is  corruption,  and  if 
our  democracy,  now  on  its 
trial,  is  not  engulfed  with  all 
its  predecessors,  then  should  we 
have  set  our  faces  immovably 
severe  against  the  mere  hint 
of  suspicion.  We  lost  our 
chance,  and  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  pay  for  our  folly  in 
full.  And  there  is  another 
kind  of  corruption,  yet  more 
d  angerous,  which  our  politician  s 
have  not  been  able  to  avoid, 
and  that  is  the  corruption  of 
opportunism.  The  only  security 
we  can  have  that  the  members 
of  our  Government  are  doing 
their  duty  is  a  clear  assur- 
ance that  they  will  support 
only  such  measures  as  they  ap- 
prove. They  should  be  firmly 
based  upon  the  rook  of  prin- 


ciple. If  they  advocate  this 
or  that  course  of  action,  we 
should  have  a  right  to  believe 
that  they  advocate  it  because 
they  hold  it  just.  The  peculiar 
crime  of  the  politician — and 
every  craft  has  its  peculiar 
crime — is  to  sacrifice  a  well- 
grounded  opinion  for  the  sake 
of  office,  to  be  untrue  to  one- 
self for  the  mere  sake  of  gain 
and  position.  In  better  days 
than  these  we  had  a  certain 
guarantee  that  a  Minister  was 
expressing  what  he  thought 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  be- 
cause if  he  differed  from  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  he 
resigned  instantly.  The  habit 
of  resignation  is  lost  to-day. 
A  Cabinet  Minister  regards 
himself  as  an  advocate  of  the 
measure  believed  to  be  ex- 
pedient by  his  colleagues,  and 
if  he  be  asked  to  make  what 
he  considers  the  worse  cause 
to  appear  the  better,  that  is 
their  fault,  not  his.  He  helps 
them  to  pass  their  measure — 
they  in  their  turn  reward  him 
by  securing  his  salary. 

The  Parliament  of  1906  was 
not  very  old  when  the  Gov- 
ernment thought  it  useful  to 
pass  the  Trade  Disputes  Act, 
"the  Magna  Charta  of  Syn- 
dicalism and  Anarchy,"  as 
Professor  Hearnehaw  rightly 
calls  it — an  Act  which  put 
the  Trade  Unions  above  and 
beyond  the  laws,  and  which 
has  caused  since  its  passage 
a  vast  deal  of  suffering  and 
injustice.  But  it  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  say  a  word 
further  in  condemnation  of  an 
infamous  measure,  the  repeal 
of  which  the  Trade  Unionists 
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would  demand  themselves  if 
they  sought  their  own  ulti- 
mate advantage.  We  desire 
to  point  out  that  it  was 
aooepted  and  passed  by  men 
who  had  previously  denounced 
it.  Mr  Asquith  and  Lord 
Haldane,  both  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  had,  we  believe,  ex- 
pressed their  stern  displeasure 
at  a  Bill  which  Lord  Halsbury, 
speaking  moderately,  described 
as  "the  most  outrageous  Bill 
ever  attempted  to  be  put  on 
the  Statute  Book."  The  Bill 
was  put  on  the  Statute  Book, 
and  it  did  the  country  a  far 
greater  injury  than  the  open 
legalisation  of  anarchy :  it 
proved  that  Cabinet  Ministers 
could  be  found  to  support 
measures  which  they  knew  in 
their  hearts  and  had  pro- 
nounced with  their  tongues 
to  be  wicked  and  infamous. 

And  so  the  House  of  Com- 
mons fell,  as  it  deserved  to  fall, 
into  disrepute.  So  opportun- 
ism won  an  easy  victory  over 
honour  and  sincerity.  The 
passing  of  the  Trade  Disputes 
Bill  enforced  the  new  and 
wicked  principle  that  expedi- 
ence was  a  better  guide  than 
justice.  Whatever  a  compact 
majority  demands  must  be 
surrendered  by  those  supine 
Ministers  who  believe  that 
the  King's  Government  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  them, 
and  who  know  that  the  loss 
of  £5000  would  be  a  serious 
inconvenience.  From  the  ac- 
ceptance of  that  principle  all 
the  woes  of  Great  Britain  have 
proceeded.  It  made  it  clear 
that  henceforth  government 
was  an  affair  not  of  wisdom 


but  of  blackmail.  The  men 
who  had  once  extracted  a 
privilege  of  wickedness  did  not 
stay  their  hand.  They  had 
obtained  what  they  wanted  by 
putting  a  pistol  to  the  Govern- 
ment's head,  and  having  won 
one  boon  they  demanded 
another,  like  the  hardened 
brethren  of  the  Black  Hand. 
Where,  then,  will  the  noxious 
practice  cease?  On  the  one 
side  are  marauders,  who  care 
for  none  but  themselves,  and 
who  feel  so  little  gratitude  for 
what  is  given  that  they  laugh 
at  the  Ministers  who  surrender 
to  them  as  the  most  craven  set 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  Government 
composed  of  opportunists,  who 
care  not  for  the  consequences 
of  their  acts,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  power,  and  who 
cheerfully  repeat,  parrotwise, 
"after  us  the  deluge."  Be- 
tween them  the  poor  country 
is  ground  to  pieces.  The  wise 
and  the  good  have  no  chance  of 
support,  nor  even  of  a  hearing, 
because  they  are  not  numerous, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
politicians  and  politics  have 
fallen  into  disrepute. 

And  there  is  another  reason 
why  sensible  men  look  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  with 
a  sad  contempt.  Those  who 
lead  it  speak  always  in  a  loud 
voice,  which  they  hope  will 
reach  the  mob  without.  And 
as  their  voices  are  loud,  so  is 
their  statement  always  over- 
charged. Wherever  they  speak, 
at  Westminster  or  the  hust- 
ings, they  aim  at  a  blatant 
effect,  nor  do  they  hamper 
themselves  with  any  strict 
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oode  of  truth.  Of  the  false 
rhetoric,  which  is  the  bane  of 
our  politics,  examples  may  be 
found  in  almost  any  speech 
made  by  any  one  of  our 
demagogues  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  We  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one  shining 
specimen.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  all  that,  in  1909, 
Mr  George  twisted  what 
should  have  been  a  financial 
speech  into  as  violent  a  piece 
of  demagogic  propaganda  as 
ever  we  have  known.  His 
budget,  which  should  have 
been  the  mere  means  of  meet- 
ing the  country's  expenditure, 
was  ingeniously  designed  to 
promote  class  hatred  and  to 
destroy  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  met  with  complete  success 
— for  the  moment.  And  Mr 
George  published  his  own  ac- 
count of  it  under  the  absurd 
title,  "The  People's  Budget." 
Whose  budget  should  it  be  in 
a  democratic  state  if  it  were 
not  the  people's?  And  in  a 
peculiarly  riotous  preface  he 
made  this  statement :  "  There 
are  at  least  200,000  aged 
toilers,  who  stand  at  the  gates 
wistfully  awaiting  the  turn  of 
the  key,  with  nothing  between 
them  now  and  their  redemp- 
tion but  the  greed  of  the 
Lords."  Now,  either  Mr 
Gaorge  believed  that  these 
sentimental  words  were  true, 
or  knowing  them  to  be  false, 
as  they  were,  he  believed  them 
useful  to  himself.  In  either 
ease,  he  was  proved  unfit  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
If  he  believed  them,  he  was 
too  stupid ;  if  he  used  them 
without  belief,  he  was  too 


dishonest  to  hold  office  in  a 
respectable  Government.  That 
the  statement  and  others  like 
it  were  useful  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Noisily  elaborated  by 
Messrs  George  and  Churchill 
on  a  hundred  platforms,  they 
brought  thousands  of  Radical 
votes  to  the  ballot-boxes. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  sinister 
practices — popular  since  1906 
— prevail,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons cannot  recapture  the 
respect  in  which  it  once  was 
held.  We  have  little  hope 
of  converting  from  their  fatal 
opportunism  the  members  of 
the  old  gang  who  make  up 
the  Coalition.  The  easy  habit 
of  picking  up  votes  in  ex- 
change for  reckless  state- 
ments is  so  closely  ingrained 
in  them  that  they  cannot 
shake  it  off.  If  we  could 
follow  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion, we  would  decree  that 
all  those  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  have  ever 
held  office  are  henceforth 
ineligible.  With  new  men 
and  better  morals  we  might 
hope  for  such  a  reform  as 
would  lift  the  Government  of 
the  future  from  the  mire  in 
which  it  is  hopelessly  encum- 
bered. But  we  cannot  follow 
a  counsel  of  perfection,  and 
the  utmost  that  we  can  do  is 
to  point  the  way  to  a  peaceful 
revolution.  This  revolution 
might  be  brought  about  peace- 
fully if  only  politicians  would 
adopt  in  public  the  oode  of 
morals  which  serves  them  in 
private.  A  man  who  wilfully 
deceives  another  in  the  com- 
mon traffic  of  life  for  his  own 
profit  is  debarred  the  society  of 
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his  fellows.  And  why  should 
demagogues  be  absolved  from 
the  decencies  of  life  merely 
because  they  sit  in  the  Com- 
mons or  stand  upon  the  hust- 
ings? Perhaps  the  truth  is 
too  much  to  expect  of  those 
who  have  not  forgotten  what 
the  falsehood  of  Chinese  La- 
bour did  for  them.  But  until 
public  opinion  decrees  that  a 
lie  is  a  lie,  whether  it  be 
spoken  on  the  platform  or  at 
home,  we  cannot  hope  that 
politicians  will  be  well  thought 
of;  and  their  one  chance  of 
recovering  a  fragment  of  the 
popular  esteem  is  rigidly  to 
deny  themselves  the  practice 
of  their  favourite  and  most 
profitable  vice. 

And  when  they  have  purged 
themselves  of  falsehood,  let 
them  purge  themselves  also  of 
corruption.  The  scandal  ef 
the  party  funds  still  oasts 
a  deep  shadow  upon  the 
public  life  of  England.  The 
charge  that  money  has  been 
exchanged  for  honours  and 
improperly  used  has  never 
been  boldly  or  honestly  met. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
remove  reasonable  suspicions : 
the  names  of  subscribers,  who 
for  all  we  know  may  be  alien 
enemies,  have  been  sternly 
withheld.  We  see  no  cause 
why  there  should  be  party 
funds  at  all.  We  see  many 
causes,  if  these  funds  exist, 
why  they  should  be  audited 
publicly.  Especially  we  de- 
mand a  better  assurance  than 
we  have  ever  received  that 
titles  are  not  exchanged  for 
cheques.  Once  upon  a  time 
a  sound  practice  prevailed. 


When  Lord  Melbourne  was 
Prime  Minister,  an  eminent 
collector  offered  his  gallery  to 
the  nation,  hinting  at  the 
restoration  of  an  ancient 
baronetcy  in  his  family.  Lord 
Melbourne  curtly  replied  that 
he  did  not  "barter  the  honours 
of  the  Crown,"  and  the  col- 
lection, very  properly,  went 
elsewhere.  Our  public  mor- 
ality has  declined  since  Mel- 
bourne's time,  and  we  have 
little  confidence  that  there  is 
any  honour  which  might  not 
at  a  pinch  be  brought  into  the 
market-place.  But  so  long  as 
titles  and  places  in  the  Gov- 
ernment are  given  to  Minis- 
terial favourites  of  foreign 
blood,  the  general  confidence 
cannot  be  restored,  and  until 
we  aim  at  a  higher  mark  it 
will  be  something  of  a  reproach 
to  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

To  turn  from  the  squalor  of 
those  who  confuse  the  service 
of  the  country  with  their  own 
advancement  to  the  idealism 
of  Kenelm  Digby  is  like  getting 
out  of  a  musty  dungeon  into 
the  freedom  of  the  open  air. 
So  little  did  Digby  care  for  the 
popular  esteem  that  he  was 
known  to  few  in  his  own  day, 
and  is  already  fading  into 
oblivion.  Yet  he  is  worth  re- 
membering as  the  plain  anti- 
thesis of  those  who  to-day  are 
hunting  successfully  for  profit 
or  success,  and  we  welcome  Mr 
Bernard  Holland's  Memoir  of 
Kenelm  Digby  (London  :  Long- 
mans &  Co.)  as  a  loyal  attempt 
to  sketch  a  writer  who,  though 
he  lived  retired  from  the  world, 
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preached  the  simple  doctrine 
of  chivalry  with  so  fine  an 
effect  that  he  influenced  not 
only  the  Oxford  Movement  but 
the  movement  known  as  Young 
England,  and  through  that  in- 
fluenced Benjamin  Disraeli 
himself. 

Born  in  1797,  Kenelm  Digby 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  of  Waterloo. 
Happily  immune  from  the 
drudgery  of  earning  his  own 
living,  he  was  able  to  linger  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  he  loved,  for 
many  years,  and  to  pursue 
those  studies  in  chivalry  which 
he  turned  to  excellent  use  in 
'The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,' 
the  book  by  which  he  is  still 
remembered  by  a  few.  To  his 
high  mind  and  brave  heart 
chivalry  was  never  dead,  and 
if  ha  found  in  his  own  age  little 
enough  to  attract  him,  he  could 
still  live  securely  in  the  past 
and  be  happy.  Such  a  busi- 
ness as  we  call  politics  was 
always  alien  to  him,  and  it 
says  not  a  little  for  his  book 
that  it  was  eagerly  read  by  the 
romantic  politicians  of  the 
forties,  and  that  it  helped 
them  not  a  little  to  formulate 
their  creed.  Indeed,  no  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  tic  Movement, 
which  was  all  of  a  piece 
throughout  Europe,  is  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to 
Kenelm  Digby,  who  was  on  a 
small  scale  an  English  Chateau- 
briand, who  preached  his  gos- 
pel without  insistence,  and 
who,  writing  for  himself  and 
a  few  friends,  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  quiet  voice 
oarried  so  far  as  to  reach 
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the     broadening      circles 
politics. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  search 
the  memoirs  of  his  time  for 
light  upon  his  life  and  charac- 
ter. Something  he  has  told  us 
of  himself,  for  he  had  a  natural 
love  of  autobiography ;  and 
beyond  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  one  famous 
reference  in  Fitzgerald's  'Eu- 
phranor.'  "And  thenEuphranor 
ask'd  me,  '  Did  I  not  remember 
Digby  himself  at  College — per- 
haps knew  him?'  'Not  that? 
I  answered,  'but  remembered 
him  very  well.  A  grand, 
swarthy  fellow,  who  might 
have  stepped  out  of  the  canvas 
of  some  knightly  portrait  in 
his  father's  house  —  perhaps 
the  living  image  of  one  sleeping 
under  some  cross-legg'd  effigies 
in  the  church.' >:  And  to  make 
the  picture  clearer,  Fitzgerald 
in  the  same  dialogue  calls 
Tennyson,  "  a  man  at  all  points, 
Euphranor — like  your  Digby — 
of  grand  proportion  and  figure, 
becoming  his  ancient  and  hon- 
ourable race."  There  we  have 
a  clue  as  to  how  Digby  struck 
a  contemporary.  We  know 
from  himself  that  he  claimed 
to  be  the  "  founder  of  boating 
on  the  Cam,"  and  we  agree 
with  Mr  Bernard  Holland  that 
a  monument  should  be  erected 
to  his  memory  on  the  banks 
of  that  slow  and  wandering 
river. 

"Once  he  and  his  crew," 
says  Mr  Holland,  "rowed  their 
eight -oar  all  the  way  down 
the  Cam  and  the  Ouse  to  the 
sea,  crossed  the  Wash,  and 
went  up  the  river  through  the 
marsh  levels  to  Boston. 
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In  Grossing  the  Wash  they 
saw  seals  lying  on  banks  of 
sand,"  where  they  are  still 
lying  to  this  day.  Fortunate 
in  his  associations  at  Trinity, 
he  was  the  friend  of  Whewell 
and  Sedgwiok,  of  Julius  Hare 
and  Praed,  and  it  is  vastly  to 
the  credit  of  them  all  that 
they  looked  not  askance  upon 
him  when  he  joined  the 
Roman  Catholio  Church. 
Truly  Digby's  friendship  for 
Whewell  will  seem  strange  to 
those  superficial  critics  who 
regard  the  great  Master  of 
Trinity  as  a  kind  of  monster, 
fit  only  to  inspire  fear.  "I 
had  reason  to  regard  Whewell," 
wrote  Digby  to  Aubrey  de  Vere 
after  Whewell's  death,  "  as  one 
of  the  most  generous,  open- 
hearted,  disinterested,  and 
noble-minded  men  that  I  ever 
knew.  I  remember  circum- 
stances that  called  for  the 
exercise  of  each  of  these  rare 
qualities,  when  they  were  met 
in  a  way  that  would  now  seem 
incredible,  so  fast  does  the 
world  seem  moving  from  all 
anoient  standards  of  goodness 
and  moral  grandeur."  And 
the  world  has  moved  still 
faster  since  Whe  well's  death. 
There  was  always  some- 
thing of  Don  Quixote  in 
Digby,  sane  though  he  was. 
He  showed  his  affinity  with 
the  hero  of  Cervantes  in  his 
choice  of  studies,  which  were, 
says  Mr  Holland,  "of  books 
of  chivalry  and  medieval  his- 
tory, towards  which  his  first 
bent  had  been  given  by  the 
heroic  poems  of  Walter  Scott," 
through  whom  he  was  closely 
knit  to  the  Roman tio  Movement. 


Nor  did  he  shirk  the  conse- 
quences of  his  study.  "As  an 
undergraduate,"  we  are  told, 
"he  resolved  to  be  a  knight, 
and  getting  into  King's  College 
Chapel  at  nightfall,  kept  his 
vigil  there  till  dawn.  He  had 
a  design  to  keep  a  night's  vigil 
in  Ely  Cathedral  also.  He  had 
a  friend  of  like  humour,  George 
Darby,  and  at  Marklye  in  Sus- 
sex they  held  a  solemn  tourna- 
ment, with  ponies  for  steeds 
and  hop-poles  for  spears.  In 
imitation  of  the  bold  Deloraine 
they  rode  one  night  to  Hurst- 
monoeaux  Castle,  and  touched 
its  walls  with  their  lances.  One 
day,  as  Kenelm  was  riding  by 
himself,  he  had  a  knightly  ad- 
venture. A  pretty  damsel  of 
seventeen  came  down  a  side 
lane,  and  said  that  she  had 
been  molested  by  a  felon. 
Would  he  let  her  walk  by  the 
side  of  his  horse,  and  protect 
her,  into  Hastings  ?"  Such  as 
he  was  in  his  youth,  he  re- 
mained unto  the  end,  a  loyal 
champion  of  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance, and  if  politics  were 
anything  better  than  an  eager 
striving  to  get  on,  we  could 
imagine  no  better  preparation 
for  the  duty  of  serving  one's 
country  than  a  study  of  'The 
Broad  Sbone  of  Honour.'  And 
we  would  commend  to  all  those 
willing  to  help  their  native 
land  rather  than  themselves 
an  early  edition  of  that  ro- 
mantic piece  of  prose,  an 
edition  still  free  from  the  taint 
of  bigotry.  It  is  full  of 
knightly  lore  and  classical 
allusions,  for  Digby  held  that 
Sir  Hector,  Sir  Ajax,  and  Alex- 
ander possessed  the  same  ohi- 
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valrous     qualities     as     King 
Arthur's  knights.     So  he   set- 
out    to    teaoh    divers    gentle- 
men,    "  as     well     as     of     the 
realm  of  England,  as  of  those 
famous   Kingdoms   of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,"  as  servants  of 
a   British   monarch,   how   "to 
emulate    the   virtue    of    their 
famous  ancestors,  and  as  Chris- 
tian gentlemen,  to  whom  Eu- 
rope is  a  oommon  country,  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  wor- 
thies of  Christendom,  who  are 
the  patrons  of  the  Church,  the 
defenders  of  the  poor,  and  the 
glory  of  their  times,"     Gladly 
he  quotes   Joseph  de   Maistre 
and  "the  sublime  Taylor,"  and 
those    great    men    who    with 
eloquence  and  fervour  preached 
the  gospel  of  virtue.     Not  for 
him     that     "restless    craving 
for  the  wonders  of  the  day," 
which,     says     Mr     Coleridge, 
"in     conjunction     with     the 
appetite  for  publicity,  is  spread- 
ing   like    an    efflorescence    on 
the    surface    of    our   national 
character." 

It  was  upon  chivalry,  then, 
that  he  founded  his  doctrine. 
"  In  chivalry,"  said  he,  "  as  in 
childhood,  there  is  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, 'from  everyday  forms 
educing  the  unknown  and  the 
uncommon.  In  that  little 
Goshen  there  will  be  light, 
when  the  grown  world 
flounders  about  in  the  dark- 
ness of  sense  and  materiality,' 
and  while  chivalry  and  child- 
hood shall  be  left,  imagina- 
tion and  piety  shall  not 
have  spread  their  holy  wings 
totally  to  fly  the  earth." 
Thus,  quoting  Lamb,  then  an 
obscure  writer  like  himself,  he 


mingles  the  new  with  the  old 
when  it  serves  his  purpose. 
Thus  he  preached  constantly 
to  the  text  that  youth,  guided 
by  good  examples,  "  may  learn 
that  the  object  of  its  pride  and 
happiness  is  to  be  obtained  by 
virtue."  Moreover,  he  believed 
that  the  world  would  be  saved 
by  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
combined;  and  it  was  by  this 
belief  that  he  influenced  the 
practising  politicians  of  a 
slightly  later  age,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Tory  Democracy. 
"In  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  in  the  political  world,"  he 
wrote,  "there  is  a  certain 
harmony  and  union  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  classes, 
founded  upon  principles  and 
feelings  which  the  intermedi- 
ate ranks  are  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  comprehend ; 
but  being,  as  it  were,  taught 
by  nature  to  the  unsophistic- 
ated heart  of  man,  are  gener- 
ally popular,  and  being,  at  the 
same  time,  sanctioned  by  re- 
ligion and  true  philosophy, 
and  connected,  in  some  degree, 
with  eminent  qualities  of  soul, 
are  therefore  held  and  experi- 
enced, in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
by  men  who  are  distinguished 
from  their  contemporaries  by 
extraordinary  genius  and 
virtue."  Strong  in  this  faith, 
he  would  discard  all  the 
opportunists  and  agitators, 
who  for  their  own  ends  would 
separate  the  highest  from  the 
lowest,  and  make  of  politics 
a  stumbling-block  of  offence. 
What,  indeed,  has  Kenelm 
Digby  to  make  or  to  mar  in 
this  present  world  of  greed  and 
confusion  ?  And  yet  our  safety 
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lies  only  in  discarding  the  dull 
and  selfish  present,  and  in  seek- 
ing salvation  in  the  great  ex- 
amples furnished  by  the  past. 
Alas!  'The  Broad  Stone  of 
Honour  '  is  not  likely  to  win  a 
belated  popularity.  To  be  in- 
telligible to-day  it  would  need 
to  be  rewritten  in  a  common 
style.  Nevertheless  we  are 
grateful  to  Mr  Bernard  Hol- 
land for  having  reminded  us  of 
a  forgotten  worthy,  and  we 
shall  hope  against  hope  that 
some  day  a  patriotic  publisher 
will  give  us  a  comely  reprint 
of  a  noble  and  inaccessible 
book. 

There  is  nothing  chivalrous 
in  the  character  or  the  bearing 
of  him  who  once  was  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  He  wore  the 
trappings  of  state;  he  had 
modelled  his  speech  upon  a 
half -understood  tradition  of 
the  past.  But  the  thought  of 
chivalry  was  far  from  him. 
He  was  incapable  of  appreci- 
ating the  austere  thought  and 
the  lofty  prose  of  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  as  we  look  back 
upon  his  inglorious  career  we 
recognise  in  him  all  the  dis- 
figuring marks  of  the  parvenu. 
He  seemed  to  be  surprised  that 
he  stood  where  he  did,  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  nation,  and  he 
tried  to  conceal  his  surprise 
by  an  exaggeration  of  gesture, 
by  the  use  of  a  rhetorical  utter- 
ance. Moreover,  he  cherished 
the  belief — a  belief  encouraged 
by  his  hypnotised  people — that 
whatever  he  did  or  said  was 
magnificent  merely  because  he 
did  or  said  it.  And  so,  before  the 
war,  he  had  won  the  reputation 
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of  a  royal  amateur,  to  whom 
all  things  were  possible.  He 
improved,  or  thought  that  he 
improved,  upon  the  example 
set  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
His  predecessor  added  merely 
the  gift  of  poetry  to  his  other 
gifts  of  generalship  and  sov- 
ereignity.  William  II.  was,  as 
well  as  Emperor,  an  architect, 
by  pretence,  a  playwright,  a 
preacher,  a  sculptor,  and  many 
things  besides.  His  fame,  put 
on  with  his  crown,  has  been 
rudely  stripped  from  him,  and 
he  is  to-day,  as  he  emulates  the 
late  Mr  Gladstone  in  cutting 
down  trees,  the  most  heavily 
punished  man  in  Europe. 
Think  what  it  must  mean  to 
him  to  be  deprived  of  the 
flattery  of  Messrs  Sven  Hedin 
and  Houston  Chamberlain ! 
Why,  then,  should  we  not 
leave  him  alone  to  the  misery 
of  his  own  reflections  ?  In  the 
Hell  depicted  by  Rabelais, 
Alexander  the  Great  got  a 
poor  living  by  mending  and 
patching  clouts  upon  old 
breeches.  William  II.  is  already 
in  his  Inferno,  and,  having 
once  dreamed  of  the  mastery 
of  the  world,  contents  himself 
with  the  humble  trade  of  saw- 
ing wood. 

And  at  that  trade,  had  we 
been  wise,  we  should  have  left 
him.  But  we  are  already  pay- 
ing the  penalty  for  a  peace 
devised  by  "plain  men,"  igno- 
rant alike  of  life  and  history. 
So  William  of  Hohenzollern  is 
to  be  brought  to  trial  in  Lon- 
don, before  a  court  which  must 
be  invented  for  the  purpose. 
We  have  blundered  at  every 
step.  Had  it  been  necessary 
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to  try  the  Kaiser,  he  should 
have  been  summoned  before  a 
oourt-martial  and  dealt  with 
summarily  upon  the  spot. 
Imagine  now  what  is  in  store 
for  us  !  A  state  trial,  stripped 
at  the  outset  of  dignity  and 
justice.  As  no  court  of  law 
will  be  large  enough  for  so 
august  a  ceremony,  the  play 
will  doubtless  be  performed  at 
Olympia  before  an  eager  idle 
mob  of  sight -seers.  On  the 
bench,  we  suppose,  there  will 
preside  that  excellent  Briton, 
the  Earl  of  Reading,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  The  pro- 
secution will  be  led  by  Sir 
Gordon  He  wart,  the  Attorney- 
General,  supported  by  a  large 
mob  of  King's  Councillors  and 
members  of  the  Junior  Bar. 
It  will  be  the  heyday  of  the 
lawyers,  and  if  England  and 
the  world  emerge  without 
ridicule,  they  will  be  fortunate 
indeed. 

That  any  good  can  come  of 
the  comedy  we  do  not  believe. 
It  will  create  no  useful  pre- 
cedent. The  trial  of  a  monarch 
has  never  failed  to  recoil  upon 
those  who  undertook  it.  It 
mattered  not  whether  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots  were  innocent 
or  guilty,  her  death  on  the 
scaffold  has  left  a  slur  upon 
the  fame  of  Elizabeth,  and  it 
showed  the  way  to  the  judicial 
murder  of  her  grandson.  For 
these  crimes,  or  blunders,  we 
still  bear  the  punishment,  which 
justly  falls  upon  us  and  upon 
us  alone.  After  all,  they  were 
affairs  of  domestic  policy,  and 
if  the  royal  victims  were  tried 
at  all,  they  were  tried  perforce 
upon  English  soil.  But  there  is 


no  reason  why  London  should 
be  chosen  for  the  dubious  hon- 
our of  trying  the  Kaiser.  He 
is  not  our  enemy  alone ;  he  has 
been  the  enemy  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  not  our  business  to  be 
the  jailers  of  Europe.  Even  if 
we  succeed,  after  the  jugglery 
of  the  law  courts,  in  getting  a 
verdict  against  him,  our  un- 
welcome duty  will  be  but  half 
done.  As  the  trial  is  in  our 
hands,  so  will  punishment  be 
also,  and  we  must  remain  his 
watch-dogs  until  the  common 
lot  of  all  men,  be  they  kings 
or  chimney-sweeps,  overtakes 
him. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect, 
this,  of  bearing  a  weight  of 
odium  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
borne  at  all,  should  be  decent- 
ly distributed.  Nor  is  it  as 
though  we  had  not  had  a 
warning.  History  is  made  by 
gossip,  and  though  the  false- 
hoods of  history  may  be  cor- 
rected by  experts,  the  correction 
never  reaches  the  prejudiced 
minds  of  the  people.  For  in- 
stance, after  Waterloo,Napoleon 
threw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  English,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  he  believed 
in  their  sense  of  justice.  In 
concert  with  our  Allies  we  sent 
him  to  St  Helena,  and  we  have 
suffered  in  esteem  ever  since. 
The  work  was  none  of  our 
seeking,  and  we  performed  the 
ungrateful  task  with  scrupu- 
lous care  and  moderation. 
What  has  been  our  reward? 
The  honest  soldier,  Hudson 
Lowe,  whom  we  sent  as  jailer 
to  Napoleon,  guarded  his  pris- 
oner with  the  energy  imposed 
upon  him,  and  without  any 
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undue  severity.  And  Napoleon 
saw  to  it  that  he  should  lose 
the  world's  respect  for  ever. 
The  falsehoods  told  by  Napoleon 
and  others  concerning  Hudson 
Lowe  have  been  conclusively 
disproved.  It  makes  no  matter. 
Lowe  is  still  a  bogey  to  frighten 
French  children  withal,  and 
the  English  nation  lives  in  the 
same  atmosphere  of  obloquy 
which  enwraps  him.  More- 
over, it  was  at  St  Helena  that 
Napoleon  invented  the  legend 
which  still  clings  about  his 
name.  He  talked  and  he  wrote 
to  admirable  purpose,  and  as 
he  was  a  man  of  cunning  as 
well  as  a  man  of  genius,  he 
took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
deceiving  posterity.  He  also 
devised  that  politique  de  Long- 
wood,  which  made  Hudson 
Lowe's  life  a  burden  to  him 
and  his  name  a  byword  among 
all  peoples. 

That  is  what  we  owe  to  our 
over-placed  zeal  a  hundred  years 
ago.  If  we  consent  to  be  the 
Kaiser's  jailers,  our  ignominy 
will  be  increased.  Not  that 
the  Kaiser  would  ever  give  us 
so  much  trouble  as  did  Na- 
poleon. He  lacks  the  great 
Emperor's  wit  and  imagination. 
Poor  man!  he  is  obliged  to 
ask  pomp,  and  German  pomp, 
to  do  the  work  of  brains,  and 
any  legend  of  his  fashioning 
would  be  both  meagre  and 
incredible.  Nevertheless,  we 
want  not  the  odious  respon- 
sibility. Above  all,  we  should 
refuse  to  bind  about  the 
Hohenzollerns'  brows  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  For  that  he 
would  be  worshipped  as  a 
martyr  by  his  own  countrymen 


there  is  no  doubt.  The  first 
announcement  of  his  trial  per- 
suaded hundreds  of  German 
men  and  German  women  to 
offer  themselves,  vicariously, 
to  be  tried.  His  brother,  his 
sons,  his  statesmen,  and  his 
generals,  are  all  ready  to  put 
upon  their  backs  the  burden  of 
his  crimes.  And  though  we 
ask,  and  would  accept,  no 
scapegoat,  it  is  obvious  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Kaiser  is 
brought  to  trial,  he  will 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  all  his 
countrymen  as  a  poor  perse- 
cuted hero,  willingly  sacrificed 
for  the  sins  of  his  subjects. 
What  can  be  done  to  avoid 
what  will  be  a  tragi-comedy,  if 
it  do  not  fade  into  a  stupid 
farce,  we  do  not  know.  It 
stands  in  black  and  white  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  that  the 
Kaiser  shall  be  tried  for  his 
high  misdemeanours,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  article  can- 
not be  expunged.  Yet  even 
if  it  be  too  late  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  our 
folly  and  our  ignorance,  we 
can  still  protest  against  the 
Kaiser's  proposed  visit  to 
London,  and  can  refuse  to 
undertake  an  onerous  duty 
which  does  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  us.  If  Mr  George 
must  have  his  drama,  let  it  be 
played  out  at  Geneva.  We 
have  heard  a  vast  deal  about 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  about 
the  high  salaries  which  its 
happy  officials  are  to  receive 
as  a  reward  for  their  sad 
exile.  Let  them,  then,  earn 
the  money  which  will  be  paid 
them  by  accepting  the  full 
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responsibility  for  the  Kaiser's  But,  whatever  her  politicians 
trial  and  punishment.  The  may  say,  Great  Britain  has  no 
League  of  Nations  has  no  desire  to  accept  the  sole  re- 
more  soul  than  a  limited  sponsibility  for  an  act  of  in- 
oompany,  and  the  opinion  of  justice;  nor  will  she  again,  as 
posterity  will  not  matter  to  the  jailer  of  Europe,  endure 
it  a  jot.  If  it  do  right,  it  complacently  the  insults  hurled 
will  speedily  be  forgotten.  If  at  her  by  those  whose  oolleo- 
it  do  wrong,  nobody  will  cherish  tive  policy  she  may  be  bidden 
against  it  an  increased  hatred,  to  carry  out. 
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THE  Flag  Lieutenant,  one 
of  an  assembly  of  Admirals 
and  their  staffs  grouped  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Achilles  Statue,  stood  strug- 
gling with  a  pair  of  new  and 
refractory  kid  gloves. 

When  he  was  quite  young — 
a  midshipman,  in  fact — he  had 
participated  in  a  review  of  the 
Fleet  at  Southend.  For  three 
days  the  Fleet  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  people.  For 
three  days  a  sea-sick  rabble  of 
unnumbered  thousands  poured 
on  board  his  ship.  For  three 
days  they  trampled  on  the 
cherished  enamel  of  his  picket- 
boat,  scattered  shrimps'  heads 
and  banana  peel  broadcast 
about  the  immaculate  upper- 
deck,  employed  the  interior  of 
the  after-turret  for  purposes 
undreamed  of  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  its  designer.  .  .  .  Un- 
comprehending, incomprehen- 
sible. 
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Now,  at  9  A.M.  on  July  19, 
1919,  as  he  stood  watching  the 
blue  and  gold,  the  white  cap- 
covers  and  aiguillettes  of  that 
naval  gathering  of  the  clans, 
in  the  unfamiliar  setting  of  a 
London  park,  the  review  of  ten 
years  before  came  back  to  his 
mind  for  reasons  quite  beyond 
his  powers  of  analysis. 

A  brother  staff-officer  strolled 
towards  him,  the  ferrule  of  his 
scabbard  clinking  on  the  gravel. 
"I  bet  a  bob  my  Old  Man 
won't  last  the  course,"  said  he 
with  a  laugh.  "  We  had 
an  endurance  trial  on  Sunday, 
and " 

The  Flag  Lieutenant  smiled 
rather  absently,  because  his 
mind  was  back  in  the  gunroom 
flat  of  a  now  obsolete  battle- 
ship, hovering  round  his  sea- 
chest  on  which  sat  an  entire 
family  party  eating  cold  cur- 
rant pudding  out  of  a  string 
bag.  "Come  on,  'Grace!"  a 
x 
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stoat  matron  had  shouted  to 
one  of  her  roving  progeny. 
"You  just  sit  down  this  min- 
ute, and  you  shall  'ave  'arf  a 
banana." 

"  Half  a  banana ! "  On  the 
lid  of  his  sea-chest,  just  when 
he  wanted  to  shift  into  plain 
olothes  and  go  ashore. 

How  he  had  hated  that  party ! 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and 
every  few  minutes  a  fresh 
arrival  stepped  out  of  his  oar 
at  the  kerb.  The  man  whose 
blockading  squadron  had 
squeezed  the  last  inoh  out  of 
the  strangle-hold  on  Germany 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
group. 

"Ain't  he  got  a  lot  of  gold 
stuff  on  his  sleeve ! "  said  a 
maiden. 

"Come  on,"  retorted  her 
friend ;  "  there's  a  better- 
lookin'  one  over  'ere.  We 
ain't  got  all  the  mornin'  to 
waste." 

Verily,  verily,  a  prophet  was 
not  without  honour,  save 
among  his  own  people,  thought 
the  Flag  Lieutenant. 

The  Flag  Lieutenant's  com- 
panion surveyed  the  soene. 
"  Funny  thing  for  the  Navy  to 
be  doing,  somehow,"  he  said, 
"  marching  through  London." 
It  didn't  seem  to  occur  to  him 
that  the  Navy  had  done  any- 
thing to  justify  the  exertion. 
His  wandering  eye  embraced 
the  demure  gathering  of  the 
W.R.K  S.,  resting  in  the 
park  chairs  with  a  foresight 
that  was  somehow  typical, 
while  every  one  else  stood 
about.  A  few  pairs  of  eyes 
met  his  with  veiled  feminine 
interest. 


"And  why  the  devil  they 
want  to  disband  the  '  Wrens,' " 
he  continued,  without  apparent 
relevance,  "  is  more  than  I  can 
understand." 

"Fall  in,  please,"  said  a 
voice,  and  the  gathering 
clanked  into  the  roadway  to 
take  up  its  positions.  From 
beyond  the  trees  on  the  borders 
of  the  Park  rose  a  sound  like 
the  murmur  of  the  sea.  The 
sightseers  began  to  drift  to- 
wards the  gates. 

The  Flag  Lieutenant  took 
up  his  allotted  position  at  the 
end  of  a  line  of  ten  other  Flag 
Lieutenants  and  Secretaries. 
Ahead,  five  deep  and  thirty 
strong,  were  the  Flag  Officers 
ranged  behind  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  a  bugle  sounded.  The 
march  had  started. 

After  the  comparative  tran- 
quillity of  the  Park  the  tumult 
of  Knightsbridge  was  like  the 
roaring  of  a  great  fire.  As  if 
to  meet  a  blaze  of  coloured 
flames  they  passed  into  the 
streets,  and  out  of  that  great 
sea  of  waving  flags  and  stream- 
ers came  the  passionate  ex- 
ultant roar  of  Victory. 

For  a  while  the  Flag  Lieu- 
tenant marched  with  his  eyes 
on  the  back  of  the  fellow  staff 
officer's  head  in  front  of  him, 
conscious  only  of  sharing  in 
some  tremendous  emotional 
outburst.  It  did  not  some- 
how occur  to  him  that  he  or 
those  about  him  were  the 
objects  of  the  storm  of  cheers 
that  beat  about  his  ears  like 
hail  on  a  window-pane.  Then 
he  turned  his  head  slightly, 
and  met  the  eyes  of  a  stout 
man  with  a  red  moustache 
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standing   on   the   edge  of   the 
crowd. 

"  Bravo,  boy  !  Oh,  bravo, 
laddie  !  "  roared  the  stout  man, 
laughing  full  in  his  face  with 
affectionate  comradeship. 

It  was  the  impression  of  a 
second,  one  note  separated 
from  all  that  vast  cataclysm 
of  sound,  one  face  detached 
from  all  the  blur  of  shouting 
mouths  and  brandished  bunt- 
ing; but  it  filled  the  Flag 
Lieutenant  with  an  extra- 
ordinary desire  to  go  back 
and  shake  hands  with  the 
stout  man.  It  mattered  not 
that  Czeoho  -  Slovak  private 
and  Chinese  colonel  might 
have  caught  the  stout  man's 
eye  and  received  just  as  spon- 
taneous a  greeting.  At  that 
moment,  as  far  as  the  Flag 
Lieutenant  was  concerned,  it 
was  his  procession.  All  Lon- 
don was  there  to  shout  at 
him,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  at  some  moment  or  other 
a  similar  harmless  illusion  filled 
the  finite  heart  of  every  par- 
ticipator in  that  Triumph, 
were  it  that  of  poilu  or  ad- 
miral, Merchant  Jack  and 
mounted  general,  even  down 
to  the  bull-dog  .  .  . ! 

Gradually  as  he  became  ac- 
customed to  the  uproar  and 
kaleidoscopic  effect  of  the 
crowd,  he  found  himself 
quietly  gathering  impressions, 
cameo  -  out  memories  of  the 
route;  they  were  passing  a 
huge  hotel,  a  great  cliff  of 
masonry  with  every  window 
blocked  by  faces.  Tier  by 
tier  his  eyes  travelled  to  the 
top  storey,  beyond  it  to  a 
single  attic  window.  A  wo- 
man in  black  sat  there  alone, 


her  arms  outstretched  on  the 
sill,  and  her  head,  bowed  so 
that  her  face  was  invisible, 
resting  on  her  sleeve. 

Long  after  they  had  passed, 
that  forlorn  figure  lingered  in 
the  Flag  Lieutenant's  memory. 
She  had  meant  to  share  in 
Britain's  Triumph  —  wave  a 
flag,  perhaps;  and  then  her 
brave  woman's  heart  had 
failed  her,  suddenly  remem- 
bering the  one  face  that  could 
never  be  raised  to  hers. 

South  of  the  river  it  seemed 
as  if  the  intensity  of  the  ac- 
clamation redoubled.  Never 
in  his  life  had  he  realised 
that  the  human  voice,  how- 
ever greatly  magnified  by 
numbers,  could  rise  to  such 
a  gale  of  sound.  His  eyes 
roved  over  that  sea  of  faces 
eighty  and  a  hundred  deep, 
and  instantly  he  recognised 
them.  This  was  the  People. 
There,  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  countless  thousands, 
was  the  family  party  who  had 
picnicked  on  the  lid  of  his  sea- 
chest  ten  years  before,  cheer- 
ing him  out  of  the  depths  of 
their  hearts,  out  of  the  squalor 
and  dirt  of  their  surroundings. 

Yet  in  some  indefinable  way 
they  had  changed.  Ten  years 
ago  they  would  have  greeted 
the  Navy  with  uncomprehend- 
ing noisiness,  exulting  over  a 
great  possession  about  which 
they  understood  nothing  nor 
wished  to  understand.  To- 
day they  welcomed  Admirals, 
midshipmen,  bluejackets,  and 
"Wrens,"  as  comrades  side 
by  side  with  whom  they  had 
achieved  victory.  "Good  old 
Beatty ! "  shrilled  Sail  of  the 
pickle  factory;  just,  in  fact, 
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as  she  would  presently  aoolaim 
her  Bill,  marching  with  the 
Mons  Star  on  his  breast  and 
three  wound  stripes  ©n  his 
sleeve.  .  .  . 

They,  too,  had  done  their 
bit,  these  people  of  the  mean 
streets  and  looming  factories — 
earned  their  right  to  partici- 
pate in  this  triumph ;  and 
somehow  symbolic  of  their 
share  in  the  War  was  their 
share  in  this  long  day.  They 
fainted  as  they  had  fainted 
in  food  queues,  from  weariness 
and  hunger;  the  procession 
marched  by  in  all  its  panoply 
of  standards  and  medal  ribbons: 
they  for  the  most  part  wore 
black — memento  of  the  years 
of  heart-sick  anxiety  that  some 
moment  had  changed  to  an 
abiding  sorrow. 

A  girl  broke  out  of  the  crowd, 
dodged  under  a  policeman's 
arm,  and  stood  hesitating  as 
the  lines  swung  past.  Then, 
acting  on  some  mysterious 
impulse,  she  stepped  forward 
a  pace  and  thrust  a  bunch  of 
red  roses  into  the  Flag  Lieu- 
tenant's hand.  For  an  instant 
their  eyes  met,  and  she  was 
back  again,  swallowed  in  the 
roaring  crowd  before  he  could 
thank  her. 

Bent  for  half  an  hour's  rest 
on  the  lid  of  his  sea-chest,  ten 
years  before,  had  been  paid. 
The  Flag  Lieutenant  swallowed 
something  in  his  throat  that 
seemed  about  the  size  and  con- 
sistency of  a  billiard  ball.  It 
had  been  paid  a  thousand-fold. 

He  wished  that  ere  the  night 
he  might  find  some  service  he 
could  perform  on  behalf  of  the 
Navy  that  would  "square 
yards"  for  that  pretty  act. 


Onward  through  South  Lon- 
don, north  over  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  the  procession  was 
back  in  what  was  to  the  Flag 
Lieutenant  a  more  familiar 
environment.  They  turned 
into  Whitehall,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  ahead  of  the  white 
cenotaph  reared  in  the  centre 
of  the  thoroughfare  above  the 
ripple  of  flags  and  marching 
men. 

The  Flag  Lieutenant  knew, 
as  every  one  knew,  what  the 
inscription  was  that  would 
presently  meet  his  eyes.  He 
had  intended,  when  raising 
his  hand  to  the  salute,  to  try 
and  visualise  one  face  of  all 
the  glorious  dead  he  had  called 
friends — that  of  his  father. 
Yet,  when  he  drew  near,  the 
severe  beauty  of  the  memorial, 
with  its  four  guards  bowed 
above  their  rifle-butts,  the  ex- 
quisite simplicity  of  that  single 
sentence  cried  to  him  that  the 
dead  were  no  longer  fathers  or 
chums — neither  brothers  nor 
husbands — but  one  vast  calm 
Spirit  brooding  in  love  over 
all. 

So  they  passed,  and  the 
cheering,  dulled  in  the  presence 
of  that  beautiful  conception  in 
white  plaster,  broke  out  afresh 
like  a  torrent  bursting  a  dam. 

The  broad  fa9ade  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  loomed  up  at 
the  end  of  the  Mall's  tricolour 
perspective.  The  Flag  Lieu- 
tenant craned  his  neck  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  his  Admiral  ahead. 
The  march  was  nearly  over, 
and  the  Flag  Lieutenants  were 
congratulating  themselves  in 
undertones  on  the  staying 
powers  of  their  "masters." 
The  cheering  on  either  side 
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had  become  almost  unheard 
from  very  monotony;  but  the 
boys  of  Greenwich  School,  led 
by  an  impassioned  Chief  Petty 
Officer,  turned  the  weary  eyes 
of  the  column  towards  them 
with  smiling  appreciation. 
Chelsea  Pensioners,  with  tremu- 
lous hands  raised  to  the  salute, 
gave  splashes  of  vivid  crimson 
to  right  and  left ;  and  then  the 
step  quickened.  All  eyes  turned 
towards  the  beloved  familiar 
figure  standing  in  the  pavilion 
of  green  and  gold :  hands  went 
up  in  salute,  and  the  Flag 
Lieutenant  found  his  dry  lips 
shaping  the  words  that  brought 
every  evening  of  his  life  to  a 
close — 

"  The  King,  God  bless  him  !  " 

•         1*11. 

The  Flag  Lieutenant  had 
finished  dinner  and  stood  on 
the  steps  of  his  club  watch- 
ing the  crowd  surging  along 
Piccadilly  towards  Hyde  Park. 
The  sky  was  illumined  fitfully 
by  the  glare  of  bonfires  to  the 
westward,  and  the  mild  damp 
air  hummed  with  a  multitude 
of  voices. 

A  club-mate  came  out  of 
the  vestibule  behind  him  and 
stopped  to  light  a  cigarette. 
"Care  to  come  to  a  dance?" 
he  asked.  "Only  just  round 
the  corner — Berkeley  Square." 

The  Flag  Lieutenant  hesi- 
tated. The  Burgundy  he  had 
drunk  at  dinner  said  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  wind  up 
the  evening  in  the  company 
of  pretty  women.  For  an 
instant  he  had  a  vision  of 
white  necks  and  shoulders 
rising  out  of  silken  rainbows ; 
the  lure  of  violin  music  sounded 
in  his  ears.  Then  he  remem- 


bered that  his  debt  to  the 
People  for  a  bunch  of  red 
roses  remained  unpaid.  Per- 
haps the  Burgundy  had  a  say 
in  that  matter  too,  for  it  was 
a  rather  far-fetched  sort  of 
notion,  quite  undefined.  .  .  . 

"  No,  thanks,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
feeling  a  bit  fagged  after  that 
Marathon  this  morning !  I 
think  I  shall  smoke  a  pipe  in 
the  Park  and  watch  the  fire- 
works." 

He  was  in  uniform,  but  he 
put  on  a  rainproof  coat,  but- 
toned it  up  under  his  chin, 
and,  pulling  his  cap  over  his 
eyes,  joined  the  throng  setting 
westward. 

The  faces  round  him  looked 
tired,  he  thought,  but  some- 
how very  happy.  Working 
people  in  their  best  clothes, 
mostly:  elderly  couples,  girls 
hanging  on  young  men's  arms, 
children  trailing  silently  in 
the  wake  of  their  parents. 
They  walked  in  orderly  com- 
posure as  if  taking  part  in 
some  procession  regulated  by 
an  inflexible  and  invisible 
force. 

Inside  Hyde  Park  there  was 
the  same  grave  sobriety  of 
demeanour.  The  ragged  out- 
line of  the  trees  stood  up  dark 
against  the  illuminations  in 
the  sky.  Fiery  serpents  of 
light  rose  writhing  out  of  the 
darkness,  burst  into  a  myriad 
stars,  and  descended  in  cas- 
cades of  colour  that  lit  the 
upturned  faces  of  slow-moving 
thousands. 

The  Flag  Lieutenant  lit  a 
pipe  and  strolled  northwards 
towards  the  open  spaces.  Here 
and  there  little  groups  of  men 
and  girls  were  dancing  in  the 
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fantastic  light.  Lovers  sat 
with  their  arms  round  each 
other  in  the  shadows,  oblivious 
as  the  dead.  And  all  round 
was  the  restless  ever-shifting 
crowd,  oppressive  in  its  vast- 
ness.  Rain  began  to  fall. 

Then,  from  the  darkness  of 
a  olump  of  trees  came  the  squeal 
of  a  woman.  A  girl  came 
stumbling  and  panting  towards 
him. 

"Oh!"  she  gasped,  "I'm 
frightened  !  "  and  nearly  threw 
herself  into  the  Flag  Lieuten- 
ant's arms. 

"What's  frightened  you?" 
he  asked. 

"A  man,"  she  replied,  hands 
raised  to  the  disorder  of  hat 
and  hair.  "Pullin'  me  about 
...  the  beast ! " 

The  Flag  Lieutenant  stared 
towards  the  trees.  A  shadow 
slunk  off  amid  the  shadows. 

"Well,"  he  said   at  length, 
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"you're  all  right  now,  aren't 
you?"  He  looked  down  at 
the  plain  anaemic  face  of  a 
domestic  servant  in  her  Sunday 
finery. 

"  Yes."  She  considered  him 
for  a  moment.  "But  I'd  like 
to  stay  with  you  for  a  bit." 

He  drew  two  chairs  together 
and  they  sat  down.  His  com- 
panion's shoulder  rested  com- 
fortably against  his  arm.  She 
gave  a  little  sigh  of  content- 
ment and  stared  gravely  at  the 
illuminated  sky. 

"  Why  did  you  bolt  to  me  ?  " 
asked  the  Flag  Lieutenant 
after  a  while,  —  "  when  you 
were  frightened  ?  " 

She  turned  her  head.  "  Ain't 
you  in  the  Navy  ?  " 

He  nodded.  She  made  as  if 
to  speak,  thought  better  of  it, 
and  resumed  her  observation 
of  the  fireworks,  lips  a  little 
apart.  The  rain  fell  steadily. 
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THE  FUTURE:  KUNNING  THE   u.s.  MAIL. 


BY  P.  i.  x, 


LOTUS-EATING  down  among 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  knock- 
ing about  in  a  little  old  topsail 
schooner,  trading  a  bit  for 
ooeupation  and  not  for  profit, 
yet  getting  out  with  a  pleas- 
ant balance  on  the  right  side, 
I  had  drowsily  drifted  down 
the  river  of  life  ten  years 
nearer  to  the  Great  Uncharted 
Sea. 

When  I  sloughed  off  my 
uniform  at  the  end  of  the 
Great  War,  worn  out  in  body, 
weary  in  mind;  and  sick  with 
the  so-called  civilisation  which 
had  produced  such  a  Franken- 
stein monster,  I  had  promised 
myself  a  two  -  year  holiday 
far  from  cities,  telephones, 
and  newspapers,  and  the  two 
years  had  quietly  and  unob- 
trusively grown  into  ten. 

Now,  having  travelled  nearly 
around  the  world  by  devious 
and  dawdling  routes,  and  that 
morning  having  sauntered 
down  the  gang-plank  of  a 
rusty  and  battered  old  tramp 
steamer,  I  was  standing  in  a 
street  at  Plymouth,  rather 
dazed  and  bewildered  by  the 
noise  and  crowd  of  the  busy 
seaport  town. 

Without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, with  an  appalling  sudden- 
ness, I  staggered  beneath  a 
tremendous  blow  between  my 
shoulder-blades,  and  a  voice 
roared  in  my  ear — "Pix,  by 
all  that's  holy!" 

Half  turning,  I  saw  a  short 
stocky  man,  in  a  blue  uniform, 


who  was  now  trying  to  dislo- 
cate the  bones  in  my  right 
hand,  and  more  or  less  suc- 
ceeding. 

"You  don't  know  me,"  he 
shouted,  laughing.  "  But 
you're  the  same  old,  thin, 
dried-up  specimen  you  always 
were.  I'd  have  known  you 
anywhere.  I'm  Pank." 

And  it  was  Pank.  Much 
broader,  and  therefore,  by  an 
optical  illusion,  much  shorter  ; 
older  and  filled  out ;  wearing 
a  beard  instead  of  being  clean 
shaven;  but  Pank  all  the 
same.  Pank,  the  active  mi- 
crobe, who  in  his  lurid  career 
at  Felixstowe  had  bent  many 
a  Hun,  and  could  always  be 
relied  upon  to  shake  into  ac- 
tivity even  the  most  lethargic 
jelly-fish. 

In  an  amazingly  short  space 
of  time  my  empty  glass  was  on 
the  table  before  me,  he  had 
sucked  out  an  outline  sketch 
of  my  last  ten  years  as  though 
he  were  a  large  -  bore  semi- 
rotary  bilge  pump,  found  that 
I  was  thinking  of  returning 
to  Canada,  and  had  departed 
after  saying — 

"  You're  coming  with  me  in 
the  Swift.  New  boat.  Open 
your  eyes.  I'm  running  the 
U.S.  Mail.  It's  two  o'clock 
now;  be  at  the  White  Line 
landing-stage  at  four  o'clock. 
Hand  -  baggage  only.  One 
berth  returned;  lucky,  wasn't 
it.  Expect  to  be  properly 
gouged  for  it.  See  you  later." 
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Galvanised  into  activity  by 
his  breezy  energy,  I  made  more 
haste  than  I  had  for  years, 
and  was  at  the  landing-stage 
at  four  o'clock.  Here  I  found 
a  motor-boat  waiting,  her  sides 
covered  with  soft  fenders,  and 
when  my  scant  hand-luggage 
was  put  on  board  we  pushed 
off.  As  we  rounded  the  dock 
I  saw  her  in  all  her  splendour, 
lying  at  a  buoy  in  the  harbour, 
the  Swift,  a  great  triplane 
flying-boat. 

But  such  a  boat.  She  was 
pure  white — hull,  struts,  and 
wings.  Her  six  propellers 
seemed  to  be  of  some  bright 
metal,  for  their  curved  surfaces 
caught  the  sun  and  winked 
points  of  fire  at  me.  She 
loomed  very  large  as  we  ap- 
proached her,  the  top  plane 
towering  above  us  as  we  passed 
under  her  lower  wing;  but 
until  the  motor  -  boat  came 
alongside  her  light  steel  hull 
I  did  not  realise  how  big  she 
was,  so  well  was  she  propor- 
tioned. She  was  clean  as  a 
whistle,  without  a  single  ex- 
crescence, beautifully  stream- 
lined. The  simplicity  of  the 
whole  design  was  a  revelation. 

The  man  in  the  motor-boat 
told  me  that  the  soft  fenders 
of  his  craft  were  to  prevent  his 
scratching  the  "anti-skin  fric- 
tion paint."  1  asked  him  what 
it  was  for.  He  was  very  vague, 
but  thought  it  made  her  slip 
easily  through  the  air,  every- 
thing was  covered  with  it, 
"wings  and  everything." 

Climbing  up  a  short  com- 
panion -  ladder  and  passing 
through  a  gangway,  I  was 
met  by  a  steward  who  was 
apparently  expecting  me,  as 


on  giving  my  name  he  collected 
my  haud-luggage  without  a 
word.  He  led  me  down  a  short 
alleyway.  It  opened  into  a 
long  narrow  dining  -  saloon, 
about  twelve  feet  wide  and 
forty  feet  long,  set  out  with 
small  tables  and  easy-chairs. 
There  were  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers fussing  about  and 
blocking  the  narrow  space. 
As  he  led  me  aft  I  noticed  that 
on  each  side  of  the  saloon  were 
five  cabin  doors. 

At  the  end  of  the  saloon  we 
passed  through  a  door  in  the 
middle  into  a  rather  narrow 
passage,  which  dipped  down 
quickly  to  give  head  room 
under  the  main  spar  and  three 
fat  steel  cylinders,  which  came 
through  the  wall  on  one  side 
and  passed  out  on  the  other. 
The  floor  of  the  passage  rose 
again  to  the  level  of  the 
smoking-room  deck.  On  each 
side  of  the  smoking-room 
were  five  cabins.  The  steward 
opened  one  of  the  doors. 

"'Ere  you  are,  sir,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  small  place,  not 
larger  than  eight  feet  long  by 
six  feet  wide,  and  containing 
two  fixed  bunks,  one  above  the 
other.  All  the  fittings  were 
of  spartan  simplicity  and  ex- 
tremely light.  It  was  lit  from 
the  ceiling.  The  steward 
showed  me  how  to  work  the 
ventilators,  because  the  glass 
ports  were  fixed  and  did  not 
open. 

"When  in  the  hair  we're 
'ermetioally  sealed,  so  to  speak/' 
he  explained. 

On  coming  out  of  my  cabin 
I  was  met  by  the  purser.  "  The 
Skipper  telephoned  and  told  me 
to  look  out  for  you,"  he  said. 
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I  asked  him  what  time  we 
started,  "We'll  take  the  air 
about  six  o'clock,"  he  replied, 
"unless  the  mails  are  delayed 
by  the  train  wreck — a  bad  pile- 
up  on  the  main  line."  And  he 
offered  the  observation  that  he 
considerad  railway  travelling 
dangerous,  now  that  all  the 
mail  trains  had  been  speeded 
up  because  of  the  competition 
of  aeroplanes.  "  The  road  beds 
and  rails  are  too  light  to  stand 
the  racket,"  he  explained. 

In  reply  to  questions,  he  con- 
tinued— 

"Our  scheduled  time  is 
seventeen  hours,  but  we  usu- 
ally do  the  three  thousand 
miles  in  fifteen,  and  will  land 
in  New  York  at  three  in  the 
morning.  No,  it's  not  nine 
hours;  you  see  we  go  west 
with  the  sun. 

"We  always  make  the  run 
at  night.  You  can  post  a  letter 
as  late  as  four  o'clock  in  Lon- 
don and  have  it  on  a  desk  in 
an  office  in  New  York  at  eight 
o'clock  next  morning.  Coming 
back?  We  leave  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
mails  are  delivered  in  London 
by  ten  o'clock. 

"  Then  there's  little  room  on 
board,  and  nothing  to  do,  and 
while  passengers  are  sleeping 
they  don't  take  up  much  space 
or  move  about.  We  have  forty 
on  board;  you  were  lucky  to 
get  a  passage.  All  men  this 
time.  We  occasionally  have 
ladies,  but  not  often;  they 
prefer  the  surface  liner,  be- 
cause they  can  dance  and 
have  a  good  time." 

And  then  he  told  me  what 
my  passage  would  cost.  The 
amount  rather  shook  me.  I 


asked  if  many  people  travelled 
by  air  when  they  had  to  pay 
such  rates. 

"List  always  full  up,"  he 
replied.  "Speed  of  transport 
means  longer  life,  and  they 
don't  mind  paying  for  life. 
Most  of  the  passengers  are 
men  in  big  business,  famous 
surgeons,  or  international  law- 
yers, and  they  actually  make 
money  by  it.  They  like  to 
finish  a  day's  work  in  London, 
have  a  day  and  a  half  in  New 
York,  and  be  back  to  carry 
on  the  following  day.  They 
have  got  to  sleep  wherever 
they  are,  and  might  as  well 
sleep  on  board.  They  tell  me 
they  sleep  like  the  dead.  I 
suppose  the  idea  of  doing 
anything  at  such  speed  lets 
down  their  nerves.  There's 
one  stock  speculator  crosses 
with  us  every  two  weeks;  he 
says  it's  the  only  decent 
night's  rest  he  gets. 

"By  the  way,  your  passage- 
money  includes  dinner ;  the 
line  sets  out  to  do  you  tre- 
mendously well.  There's  only 
room  for  half  the  passengers 
in  the  dining  -  saloon  at  one 
time;  but  dinner  is  on  for 
three  hours,  and  you  can  dine 
early  or  late.  You  will  only 
get  a  oup  of  tea  and  a  piece 
of  toast  in  the  morning,  and 
have  breakfast  on  shore." 

He  explained  he  would  have 
to  leave  me. 

"The  Skipper  told  me  you 
are  an  old  flying-boat  man," 
he  said,  "  and,  if  he  was  not  on 
board,  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Chief  Engineer." 

I  followed  the  purser  for- 
ward through  the  smoking- 
room,  and,  by  means  of  a 
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side  door,  to  the  engine-room. 
I  was  introduced  to  the  Chief. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  he 
was  a  Scotchman  —  Angus 
Munroe. 

To  him  I  opened  my  heart. 
I  explained  I  was  a  poor  Rip 
Van  Winkle  who  had  not  seen 
a  flying-boat  or  ehewed  on  a 
figure  for  ten  years,  that  I  was 
bursting  with  curiosity,  and  in 
the  sacred  name  of  pity  to  tell 
me  the  horse  -  power,  weight, 
dimensions,  and  speed  of  his 
wonderful  boat. 

His  long  face  cracked  in  a 
smile. 

41  Ay," he  said.  "The Skipper 
told  me  you  learned  him  to  fly 
in  a  bit  boat  weighing  six 
tons." 

He  waved  his  hand  at  three 
long  fat  tubes  running  athwart 
ship  overhead,  from  side  to 
side  of  the  boat,  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  wings. 

"  Turbines,"  he  explained. 
"  Thirty  thousand  horse. 
Steam.  But  vara  likely  ten 
years  ago  you  peddled  aboot 
with  internal  combustion  fake- 
ments — chattering,  clattering, 
and  onreliable.  But  yon's 
power  for  you — silent,  reliable, 
sweet,  and  done  oop  in  a  penny 
packet.  Vera  likely  in  your 
heathen  islands  ye  never  heard 
tell  of  Janes  Fluid.  We  make 
steam  wi'  it,  instead  of  water. 
I  could  do  wi'  holding  the 
patent.  Condensing  ?  That 
was  the  deefioulty.  Great 
volumes  of  steam  coming  off 
at  great  velocity.  But  Janes 
Fluid  and  Toogood's  condenser 
do  the  beesiness." 

"One  moment,"  I  broke  in. 
"Back  in  1919  the  destroyers 
of  the  'flotilla  leader'  class 


had  thirty  thousand  horse 
turbines." 

"Ay,"  said  Munroe,  "I've 
rattled  roond  in  them." 

"  If  I  remember  rightly  they 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long  and  did  thirty -five 
knots,"  I  continued.  "They 
carried  two  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  of  oil  fuel.  That  was 
enough  for  eleven  hours  at  full 
speed  or  three  hundred  and 
eighty  -  five  miles.  That  is, 
they  used  twenty  -  three  tons 
of  fuel  an  hour." 

"  Mon,  your  memory's  fine," 
assented  the  Chief.  "  Ye'll 
well  remember  they  could  dae 
fifteen  knots  for  aboot  a 
hunder  and  sixty  hours  on  the 
same  fuel,  using  maybe  less 
than  twa  tons  an  hour. 

"  But  yon's  better  engines. 
The  laddie  that  deesigned  them 
did  a  wairkman-like  job.  For 
an  Englishman  they're  no  eae 
dusty.  But  we're  getting  out 
a  set  on  the  Clyde  that'll  make 
him  sit  up. 

"Fifteen  tons  of  oil  fuel  an 
hour  they  eat  developing  full 
power.  She  steps  along  at 
three  hunder  knots.  Forbye 
we  tank  seventy  tons,  it's 
enough  for  four  hours  and  a 
bit,  and  that'll  be  fourteen 
hundred  miles.  But  the 
Skipper  dinna  drive  her  at 
that,  thank  the  Lord,  for  the 
bed-plates  are  a  bit  light  for 
my  immediate  liking.  Twa 
hunder's  our  cruising  speed. 
That  takes  only  three  tons 
an  hour  and  gies  us  maybe 
four  thousand  six  hunder 
miles." 

He  opened  a  door  in  a  bulk- 
head and  showed  me  a  small 
room.  It  was  very  bare.  There 
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was  a  small  bucket  seat,  a  row 
of  levers  and  a  board  covered 
with  indicators. 

"Yon's  whaur  the  fireman 
sits,"  explained  the  Chief. 
"He  holds  the  steam  at  six 
hunder  poonds  preesure  and 
superheated  to  four  hunder 
and  seventy  degrees.  That's 
aw  there  is  tae  it." 

He  poured  into  my  entranced 
ears  the  way  the  steam  was 
made.  The  fuel  tanks  were 
below  the  second  deck.  The 
oil  was  pumped  up  to  hot  pipes 
and  vapourised,  and  was  then 
blown  under  pressure  from  a 
row  of  nozzles  up  on  the  gene- 
rator tubes.  The  Janes  Fluid 
flashed  into  steam  somewhere 
in  the  tube,  nobody  knew  just 
where.  It  boiled  at  twenty 
degrees  below  water  and  the 
superheating  gave  it  a  tremen- 
dous expansion. 

"Boilers?"  continued  Mun- 
roe,  in  answer  to  a  question. 
"We  dinna  have  boilers  to 
blow  up  and  smash  things  to 
smithereens.  The  steam  is 
made  just  as  fast  as  we  need 
it.  It's  as  flexible  as  an  auld 
glove.  If  a  tube  blaws  out 
there's  only  a  bit  hiss  and  the 
body  at  the  levers  outs  it  out. 
It  shows  on  an  indicator.  Twa- 
three  years  ago  they  put  in  a 
thermostat  to  automatically 
control  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature, but  the  elements  in 
the  gadgets  were  always  warp- 
ing and  ganging  wrang,  and 
hand  control  is  certain. 

"But  it's  no  like  the  auld 
times,  when  a  trained  engineer 
was  an  engineer.  There's  nae 
wairk  tae  be  done  ;  it's  a  draw- 
ing-room life.  If  anything 
gaes  wrang  it's — *  Mister  Mun- 


roe,  the  shore  engineers  are 
coming  aboord.'" 

He  unscrewed  an  engine- 
room  hatch.  It  was  beauti- 
fully fitted,  so  that  not  a  crack 
would  show  on  the  hull  when 
it  was  closed.  We  stood  to- 
gether, with  our  heads  out, 
and  could  look  fore  and  aft 
along  the  hull  and  out  on  the 
snowy  expanse  of  the  lower 
plane.  Immediately  behind 
the  trailing  edge  of  the  lower 
wing  were  two  stream -lined 
funnels,  protruding  above  the 
hull  about  a  foot. 

"  She's  twa  hunder  and  forty 
feet  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail," 
Munroe  told  me.  "She's  li- 
censed to  weigh  twa  hunder 
tons  when  fully  loaded.  That's 
eleven  and  a  half  poonds  a 
horse  power.  Wing  surface? 
Fifty-one  thousand  square  feet. 
That's  maybe  loaded  to  eight 
pounds  a  square  foot. 

"  Four  hunder  and  fifty  feet 
she  measures  from  wing  tip  to 
wing  tip.  You'll  notice  there's 
no  wires  exposed.  And  you'll 
notice  maybe  that  each  wing 
spar  gets  smaller  as  it  goes 
out.  That's  the  advantage  of 
being  big.  Your  small  machine 
has  a  wing  spar  big  enough  to 
take  the  greatest  load  all  the 
way  out.  Vara  wasteful.  But 
we're  deesigned  with  tapering 
wing  spars,  steel  girders  they 
are,  and  so  save  weight  and 
head  resistance.  Cost  more? 
Vara  likely,  but  consider  the 
speed. 

"  Weight  ?  Ye'll  have  played 
aboot  with  hunder-ton  steel  ten 
years  ago,  but  we  wairk  with 
five  -  hunder  -  ton  steel.  Five 
times  as  light  as  aluminium 
for  the  same  strength,  it  is. 
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"  You're  looking  at  the  props. 
There's  six  of  them,  driven  by 
shaft  and  gears,  a  smart  job ; 
the  laddie  that  oat  them  was 
nae  fule.  No  engines  out  in 
the  draught  to  make  head 
reesistanoe.  Murad  steel  they're 
made  of,  wood  never  stood  up 
to  the  rain.  Low  speed,  high 
efficiency,  variable  pitch,  they 
are;  absorbing  five  thousand 
horse-power  each.  I  remember 
reading  in  an  old  report  where 
a  big  expert  said  one  propeller 
could  only  absorb  twa  thousand 
horse,  but  he  was  wrang. 

"Getting  off?  I  whack  up 
the  turbines  with  the  blades 
of  the  propellers  neutral,  and 
then  shift  them  to  the  correct 
pitch,  and  she  accelerates  on 
the  water  from  nothing  to 
seventy  knots  in  less  than 
forty  seconds.  She  takes  to 
the  air  inside  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile." 

Here  we  were  interrupted 
by  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  and  the 
Chief  told  me  the  Skipper  was 
on  board  in  his  cabin.  If  I 
went  forward  through  the 
saloon  I  would  find  the  door 
on  the  right-hand  side,  below 
the  control  cockpit. 

I  found  Pank  in  his  cabin, 
a  roomy  and  comfortable  place. 

"  Mail  will  be  on  board  in 
ten  minutes,"  he  said,  "and 
we'll  push  off  at  six  sharp. 
Come  up  td  the  control  cock- 
pit with  me  and  see  us  take 
off.  We'll  yarn  about  every- 
thing at  dinner." 

I  followed  Pank  up  a  few 
shallow  steps  into  the  control 
cockpit.  I  was  all  agog  for 
marvels,  and  was  rather  dis- 
appointed. It  was  a  small 
place  completely  covered  in 


with  glass,  following  the 
stream-line  shape  of  the  hull. 
There  was  a  padded  basket 
seat  for  the  pilot,  and  a  con- 
trol wheel  and  yoke,  very 
similar  to  what  I  remembered 
in  the  old  boats.  The  whole 
affair  looked  inadequate  to 
handle  the  huge  machine. 

"Remember  Queenie's servo- 
motor?" Pank  asked,  noting 
the  direction  of  my  looks. 
"  All  the  actual  work  of  mov- 
ing the  control  surfaces  is  done 
by  an  adaptation  of  his  patent. 
The  pilot  has  no  strain  on  him 
at  all,  and  yet  has  the  feel  of 
the  machine." 

Looking  over  the  side,  I  saw 
a  fast  motor  -  launch  racing 
towards  us  across  the  harbour, 
piled  high  with  mail-bags,  and 
in  another  moment  the  mail 
was  being  hoisted  on  board. 
A  Quartermaster  entered  and 
settled  himself  down  in  the 
padded  seat. 

"When  we  start,"  Pank 
warned  me,  "lean  up  against 
the  back  bulkhead.  We  accele- 
rate twice  as  quickly  as  a  tube 
train,  and  you  may  lose  your 
balance."  And  then  to  the 
Quartermaster :  "  Switch  on 
all  control  telephones."  The 
Quartermaster  shut  down  a 
switch,  and  Pank  said  in  his 
ordinary  voice,  "Purser,  are 
all  the  passengers  seated?" 

"All  correct,  sir,"  said  the 
voice  of  the  purser  at  my 
elbow,  and  looking  round  I 
saw  that  it  came  from  a  large 
disk  in  the  bulkhead. 

"Engines?" 

"Engines  started,  sir,"  said 
the  voice  of  Angus  Munroe. 

Looking  back  at  the  planes, 
I  saw  that  the  propellers  had 
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vanished.  There  was  a  soft 
whirr,  a  soughing  like  a  wind 
in  trees,  and  a  very  slight 
tremor  through  the  structure 
of  the  boat. 

Pank  looked  at  a  row  of 
indicators  on  the  wall.  All 
had  a  white  disk  down  except 
in  the  spaces  numbered  two 
and  three.  "Seal  doors  two 
and  three,"  he  ordered.  The 
two  white  disks  dropped  in 
the  indicators. 

"Bow  man,  stand  by  to  let 
go." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"Engines.  Stand  by  for 
four  seconds  half  blade  on  port 
propellers." 

"  Standing  by,  sir." 

"Bow  man,  let  go." 

"  All  gone,  sir." 

The  tide  carried  us  clear  of 
the  buoy. 

"Engines." 

The  bow  of  the  Swift  swung 
round  to  starboard.  She  was 
heading  for  an  open  stretch  of 
water. 

"  Quartermaster,  ready.  En- 
gines, full." 

I  was  pushed  back  against 
the  bulkhead  as  though  by  a 
heavy  hand  as  the  boat  leaped 
forward.  The  air  speed  indi- 
cator jumped  to  sixty  knots,  a 
hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
two  hundred.  There  was  no 
noise  such  as  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  a  flying-boat.  For 
an  instant  there  had  been  the 
crash  of  a  breaking  bow  wave, 
but  now  there  was  only  a 
rubbing,  rustling  noise  along 
the  hull  and  an  increased 
soughing  of  the  wind  in  the 
tree-tops.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  this  noise  was  made  by 
the  oil  vapour  being  forced 


through  the  nozzles  in  the 
generators. 

"Level  at  six  hundred," 
ordered  Pank. 

"Level,  sir." 

"  Engines,  two  hundred 
knots." 

"Twa  hunder,  sir." 

On  a  square  ground-glass 
sheet  in  front  of  the  Quarter- 
master appeared  figures  picked 
out  in  light. 

"That's  the  wireless  navi- 
gator," explained  Pank.  "  He's 
on  shore,  but  he  keeps  in  touch 
with  us  all  the  way  across. 
He  gives  us  our  latitude  and 
longitude,  the  course  to  steer, 
and  the  air-speed  to  fly  at. 
Simple,  isn't  it?" 

All  this  time  I  had  a  dis- 
solving view,  a  wild  impres- 
sionistic sketch,  of  a  sea 
snatched  up  in  front  of  us 
and  hurled  behind.  In  six 
minutes,  having  travelled 
south,  we  were  off  Start  Point, 
and  the  numbers  on  the  wire- 
less navigator,  giving  the 
course  t©  steer,  changed. 

With  a  magnificent  sweep  of 
several  miles  and  banking  over 
slightly,  the  Quartermaster 
brought  the  Swift  round  on 
the  new  course  and  steadied. 
I  noticed  that  he  steered  by  a 
large  gyro  compass. 

"No  split-all  turns  for  us," 
laughed  Pank.  "No  spins,  or 
loops,  or  rolls." 

At  the  height  of  six  hundred 
feet  our  tremendous  speed  was 
apparent.  The  sea  appeared 
to  be  working  on  a  roller, 
pulled  up  over  the  horizon 
and  passed  back  under  us. 
Surface  ships  were  in  front, 
and  then  behind.  In  nine 
minutes  we  had  the  Eddystone 
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absam,    and    in    another    ten 
minutes  we  passed  the  Lizard. 

Every  eighteen  seconds,  as 
steady  as  clockwork,  a  minute 
was  added  to  the  longitude  on 
the  wireless  navigator,  show- 
ing we  had  gone  westward  one 
mile.  Every  ninety  seconds  a 
minute  was  taken  off  the  lati- 
tude, showing  we  had  made  a 
mile  of  southing. 

Pank  glanced  at  the  figures. 

"There's  a  beam  wind  of 
about  twenty  knots  from  the 
north,"  he  said.  "We  are 
headed  a  bit  north  of  our 
course  to  allow  for  the  drift. 
It  doesn't  alter  our  speed 
though.  The  wireless  naviga- 
tor ashore  has  all  the  weather 
reports  and  adjusts  our  speed 
accordingly.  With  a  follow- 
ing wind  he  usually  slows  us 
down  to  save  oil,  and  speeds 
us  up  when  we  run  into  a  head 
wind  later  on.  Sometimes  he 
shoves  us  through  a  region  of 
high  head  wind  at  top  speed. 
What  we  loose  on  the  swings 
we  pick  up  on  the  round- 
about, and  manage  to  get 
in  on  time." 

"She's  a  bit  nose-heavy, 
sir,"  said  the  Quartermaster. 

"Fireman,  shift  oil  in  for- 
ward tanks  one  and  two," 
ordered  Pank. 

"When  in  the  air,"  he  ex- 
plained, "we  hold  our  fore- 
and-aft  balance  by  an  auxiliary 
elevator  worked  by  a  gyro 
through  a  servo-motor.  But 
if  the  control  surface  has  too 
much  work  to  do  it  uses  up 
power,  so  we  shift  oil  fuel  until 
we  are  in  good  trim." 

I  expressed  amazement  at 
the  small  amount  of  noise. 

"Remember  that  small  sta- 
tion that  was  working  on 


silencing  aeroplanes  in  1918? 
It  was  washed  out  when  the 
armistice  was  declared,  but  it 
had  already  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  getting  results." 

Mr  Wemp,  the  first  mate, 
came  into  the  control  cockpit, 
and  Pank  suggested  I  should 
look  over  the  boat  with  him. 
He  took  me  through  her  from 
bow  to  stern. 

She  had  two  decks. 

The  first  deck  ran  from  the 
bow  to  the  leading  edge  of  the 
wings,  and  from  the  trailing 
edge  forty-five  feet  back.  In 
the  very  bow,  covered  in  with 
glass  shaped  to  the  stream- 
line of  the  hull,  was  an  observa- 
tion cabin  for  passengers,  con- 
taining six  easy-chairs.  Passing 
aft,  there  was  the  wireless 
room  and  captain's  cabin  on 
the  starboard  side,  and  the 
officers'  cabin  on  the  port 
side. 

In  the  wireless  cabin  were 
two  lads,  one  on  duty  and  the 
other  taking  a  busman's  holi- 
day. The  latter  showed  me 
round.  It  all  looked  simple 
enough  :  the  valves,  amplifiers, 
coils,  and  gear  were  boxed  in, 
and  only  the  switches  and 
plugs  showed.  The  aerials 
were  carried  inside  the  wings. 
I  had  expected  a  great  display 
of  all  the  mysterious  parapher- 
nalia of  the  wireless  wizard, 
but  was  disappointed. 

I  was  shown  the  machine 
which  sent  out  five  dots  every 
thirty  seconds  so  that  the  wire- 
less navigator  on  shore  could 
plot  out  the  position  of  the 
boat.  "  The  old  Morse  system 
of  signals  has  been  washed 
out,"  the  lad  explained;  "and 
if  you  wish  to  speak  to  any- 
body in  England  or  America, 
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we  can  plug  you  through  on 
the  wireless  telephone." 

Passing  aft  through  the 
dining  -  saloon,  with  the  ten 
double  cabins,  I  found  the 
galley.  Here  a  ohef  was  al- 
ready active  at  an  eleotrio 
range  with  aluminium  utensils. 
The  most  delectable  odours 
were  floating  about, 

Then  came  the  engine-room, 
and  aft  of  this  the  smoke-room 
and  ten  double  cabins,  with  an 
alleyway  running  athwartship. 
We  passed  down  a  companion- 
ladder  to  the  lower  deck. 
This  was  a  short  deck,  part  in 
front  of  the  engine-room  and 
part  behind.  It  had  just  suf- 
ficient accommodation  for  the 
crew. 

"How  many  hands  does  this 
bus  carry?"  I  asked. 

"  Eighteen  in  all,  counting 
the  five  officers,"  the  First 
Mate  replied. 

Then  he  took  me  down  below 
and  showed  me  the  great  oil 
tanks,  which  were  crowded  as 
near  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
as  possible,  under  the  engine- 
room.  I  took  a  look  at  the 
lattice-work  steel  keel  which 
ran  from  the  bow  to  the  stern. 
It  looked  very  light  for  the 
job  it  had  to  do. 

From  here  I  went  forward 
to  Pank's  cabin,  and  when  the 
First  Mate  had  taken  over  in 
the  control  cockpit,  Pank  came 
down  and  asked,  "Will  you 
dine  outside  with  the  million- 
aires and  suoh-like,  or  shall 
we  dine  here?" 

"Here,"  I  replied,  for  I 
wanted  him  to  talk. 

After  dinner,  at  his  ease  in 
an  arm  -  chair,  and  prompted 
now  and  then  by  questions,  he 
held  forth. 


"Bamember  in  1919,"  he 
began,  "  talking  about  a  thirty 
thousand  horse -power  flying- 
boat?  She  could  have  been 
built  then,  even  with  the 
material  and  small  engines 
available,  but  of  course  she 
would  not  have  had  the  speed 
and  carrying  capacity  the 
Swift  has. 

"In  1913  the  Curtiss  boat  of 
sixty  horse-power;  in  1918  the 
Felixstowe  Fury  of  eighteen 
hundred  horse-power  ;  in  1919 
the  first  crossing  of  the  At- 
lantic by  a  Curties  built 
American  flying-boat ;  in  1923, 
the  first  ten  thousand  horse- 
power steam  turbine  boat ; 
and  now  the  thirty  thousand 
horse-power  boat. 

"  Remember  the  land  machine 
ramp  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
War;  how  they  pranced  on 
their  hind  legs  and  frothed 
about  breaking  the  rails  and 
shipping  companies ;  and  the 
blokes  that  put  their  good  cash 
into  companies  that  promised 
to  carry  mails  and  passengers 
by  air  over  land  and  sea. 
What  happened  to  'em  ?  Got 
into  flat  spins  and  crashed, 
mostly. 

"Went  into  an  optimistic  com- 
pany as  a  joy-stick  merchant ; 
saw  the  whole  show  from  the 
inside.  Tried  to  run  mails  in 
England.  Weather  conditions 
and  the  competitions  of  the 
railways  did  us  down. 

"  Speed  and  reliability  are 
the  essence  of  mail  carrying. 
It's  the  time  taken  from  the 
office  boy  licking  the  stamp 
until  the  presentation  paper- 
knife  slits  open  the  envelope 
at  the  other  end  that  counts, 
and  the  letter  has  always  got 
to  get  there.  The  only  letter- 
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writers  in  a  tremendous  hurry, 
excepting  the  mad  people  who 
are  frantically  in  love,  are  in 
the  main  centres  of  population, 
and  they  are  connected  by  fast 
train  services.  Also  the  wire- 
less telephone  rather  put  a 
bend  in  the  show — talk  to  any- 
body anywhere  at  any  time. 

"  We  had  to  have  our  aero- 
dromes well  out  from  the  centre 
of  the  cities,  land  too  hard  to 
get  inside.  Had  to  whiz  the 
mail  out  from  the  post  office 
to  the  bus  and  tranship  again 
at  the  other  end.  Took  a  lot 
of  time.  But  the  jolly  old  mail 
trains  started  from  a  point 
near  the  post  office,  and  the 
letters  were  sotted  while  the 
train  was  travelling.  Mist  or 
fog,  gales  and  snow,  blew  our 
time  -  tables  sky  -  high.  You 
should  have  seen  us  tearing 
our  hair  in  bad  weather.  Of 
course  bad  weather  sometimes 
interfered  with  the  train  ser- 
vice a  bit,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  so  far  as  time  was  concerned, 
and  they  had  us  beaten  four 
ways  on  reliability. 

"  We  speeded  up  the  faithful 
old  sky  waggons.  But  that 
meant  bigger  grounds  to  flop 
down  into,  so  we  had  to  go 
farther  out  from  the  cities. 
That  made  the  time  taken  to 
get  mails  out  to  us  a  bit  longer. 
We  saved  something  at  the 
receiving  end  by  dropping  the 
mails  bang  on  top  of  the  post 
office  building.  But  the  trains 
were  speeded  up  too  ;  they  de- 
livered special  mails  by  motor- 
cycle straight  from  the  railway 
station.  We  had  nothing  on 
them. 

"  But  with  the  increase   of 


speed  we  had  more  crashes 
in  fog  and  mist.  Kain  was 
troublesome  too.  Summer 
wasn't  so  bad,  but  winter  put 
us  down  and  out.  Mails  have 
got  to  be  carried  every  day  in 
the  year.  Important  mails 
were  delayed  and  sometimes 
destroyed.  That  fed  up  the 
men  who  wrote  'em.  We  tried 
putting  up  a  kite  balloon  above 
the  mist  and  gliding  down 
from  that.  Not  good  enough. 
The  aerodromes  were  too  small 
and  the  dashing  aviators 
fetched  up  into  houses,  ditches, 
and  trees.  And  of  course  a 
forced  landing  on  the  way 
under  bad  weather  conditions 
was  nearly  always  fatal.  In- 
surance went  higher  than  the 
machines. 

"  We  weren't  reliable  enough. 
No  commercial  firm  could  stand 
the  expense.  The  Government 
gave  no  assistance.  The 
Treasury  was  squeezing  every 
penny  until  Britannia  squealed. 
We  tried  for  two  years  and 
then  my  little  lot  went  phut. 

"Yes,  the  mail  carriers  had 
more  success  in  less  well- 
developed  countries.  Better 
weather  conditions,  longer 
runs,  slower  trains.  But  the 
money  in  it  was  nothing  to 
write  home  about. 

"Then  passenger  carrying. 

"You  remember  the  rather 
slow  and  clumsy  four-engine 
aeroplanes  they  made  such  a 
fuss  about  ?  Well,  they  proved 
to  be  about  the  limit  in  size 
for  a  land  machine.  Bigger 
ones  were  tried,  but  they  were 
no  go.  Landing  wheel  loads, 
landing  speeds,  surfaces  of 
aerodromes,  big  sheds,  cost  of 
crashes.  The  big  slow  aero- 
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planes  could  get  into  an  aero- 
drome that  the  ordinary  fast 
soout  merchant  could  get  down 
into,  but  when  they  speeded 
them  up,  so  that  they  could 
get  from  one  place  to  another 
in  a  thirty -knot  wind  in  a 
reasonable  time,  they  took  the 
most  of  a  county  to  land  in. 

"Then  there  was  the  weather. 
They  had  the  same  troubles  as 
the  mail  carriers  and  a  few 
more.  Pilots  were  paid  to  take 
risks,  but  passengers  objected  to 
being  strewn  over  the  country- 
side in  a  mixed  lot  of  metal 
and  matchwood.  Fly  on  half- 
power  plant  ?  Not  when  fully 
loaded.  Passengers  didn't  like 
to  go  above  three  thousand 
feet,  it  made  some  of  them  ill. 
Couldn't  sleep  after  being  up 
high.  With  heavy  low  clouds 
the  aeroplanes  had  to  go  under 
them  or  over  them.  Below 
them,  often  at  five  hundred 
feet,  it  was  too  dangerous  over 
land — chimneys  and  houses  on 
hills;  and  they  couldn't  get 
down  any  place  like  we  can 
at  sea. 

"The  only  run  that  would 
have  paid  was  from  London  to 
Paris,  joy-riders  mostly,  where 
you  had  to  change  from  rail 
to  boat  and  back  to  rail  again. 
Bat  the  Channel  Tunnel  and 
the  out-throat  competition  be- 
tween aeroplane  companies  left 
nothing  in  the  bag. 

"  Yes,  like  the  mail  carriers, 
they  did  a  bit  better  in  places 
with  decent  climates,  but  the 
shareholders  could  never  afford 
to  travel  by  air  on  the  divi- 
dends paid. 

"Everybody  all  at  once  got 
wise  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  long  hauls  over  the  water 
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routes  that  were  going  t©  pay. 
Competitors,  comparatively 
slow  steamers,  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  knots,  One  or  two 
flying-boat  companies  had  been 
working  on  the  job  and  were 
not  making  such  a  bad  fist 
at  it.  But  the  land  machine 
people  had  a  cut  at  it.  Couldn't 
get  it  into  their  heads  that 
big  flying-boats  were  just  as 
efficient  as  big  land  machines, 
and  a  bit  faster,  as  they  hadn't 
to  carry  landing  wheels  and 
under-carriage. 

"What  happened?  They 
drowned  a  good  many  people, 
lost  a  lot  of  mails  and  machines, 
and  gave  it  up  after  about 
two  years  of  bitter  experience. 
You  see  they  were  handicapped 
by  having  to  land  on  aero- 
dromes in  mist  and  fog,  and 
couldn't  get  up  to  the  same 
speed  as  flying-boats. 

"  The  airship  people  ? 

"  They  are  not  doing  badly, 
but  they're  essentially  fair- 
weather  craft.  I  don't  mean 
mist  and  fog,  for  they  can 
hover  with  engines  shut  down, 
but  wind. 

"The  two  million  cubic  foot 
gas-bags  produced  in  1919 — 
by  the  way,  the  Germans  had 
'em  that  size  at  the  end  of 
1917 — had  only  a  top  speed  of 
sixty-seven  knots  when  new. 
Head  resistance  and  skin  fric- 
tion. Their  cruising  speed 
was  something  like  forty-five 
knots.  They  fouud  there  was 
only  about  eighty  days  in  the 
year  they  could  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  safety,  and  they 
had  to  go  south-about  through 
the  anti  -  cyclonic  weather. 
Their  average  time  was  three 
days,  not  much  better  than  a 
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five  -  day  surface  boat.  Bat 
they  did  carry  on. 

"They  stuck  to  the  job  and 
built  ten  million  cubic  foot 
gas-bags  —  top  speed  eighty- 
three  knots.  They  were  really 
too  slow  for  Transatlantic 
work.  They  were  very  costly, 
and  as  they  carried  big  loads 
the  companies  had  a  hard  time 
getting  enough  mails  and 
passengers  to  pay  for  operat- 
ing them.  Safe  enough,  much 
safer  than  travelling  by  sur- 
face ships,  but  too  dependent 
on  the  wind.  Speed  is  what 
counts. 

"In  the  meantime  the  big 
armament  firms  and  steamship 
companies  were  sitting  on  the 
fence,  watching  the  other 
fellows  spending  money  and 
buying  experience.  They  ex- 
perimented a  bit  and  gathered 
a  lot  of  valuable  data.  One 
of  the  steamship  companies 
had  flying  decks  put  on  their 
liners,  and  when  within  three 
hundred  miles  of  harbour 
launched  mail-carrying  aero- 
planes. It  out  down  the  time 
tremendously. 

"  Flying-boats  ? 

"Not  much  was  done  with 
them.  The  Air  Ministry  was 
starved  for  money,  and  big 
boats  were  too  costly  for  small 
firms  to  play  with.  Fortun- 
ately some  bright  blokes  in 
the  Navy  had  experiments 
carried  out  in  their  own  yards. 
Somehow,  even  in  the  hardest 
of  hard  times  after  the  Great 
War,  the  Navy  managed  to 
get  money.  I  suppose  they 
knew  that  trouble  was  coming. 

"Remember  the  drawings  of 
the  fifty  -  ton  flying  -  boat  we 
looked  at  in  19 1 9  ?  Well,  that 
was  built,  and  proved  more  or 


less  of  a  success.  It  was  found 
that  a  boat  of  that  size  could 
be  built  of  steel — so  the  steel 
merchants  were  got  busy  and 
finally  succeeded  in  making 
two -hundred- ton  steel,  and 
eventually  got  to  five-hundred. 
It  was  a  costly  business. 

"There  was  really  nothing 
screamingly  successful  until 
the  ten  thousand  horse-power 
turbine  came  along.  Janes 
Fluid  made  them  possible  for 
aircraft.  Ordinary  steam 
made  from  water  is  full  of 
air,  and  that  makes  condens- 
ing difficult ;  air  pumps  and 
so  on.  Ammonia  was  tried  a 
long  time  ago,  and  other  true 
fluids,  but  the  mechanical 
difficulties  were  too  great. 
Then  Janes  struck  on  a  true 
fluid  that  answered  the 
purpose. 

"And  then  came  war. 

"You  don't  want  to  hear 
about  it?  Well,  we  had  a 
Labour  Government,  and  the 
Army  and  the  Air  force  be- 
came less  than  nothing,  and 
the  Navy  was  rather  down  at 
the  heel,  and  the  Empire  was 
on  the  verge  of  breaking  up. 
So  a  pushing  Island  People 
made  a  snatch  at  Australia 
and  the  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
The  League  of  Nations  ?  That 
for  practical  purposes  was  the 
British  Empire  and  America, 
and  the  enemy  tackled  both. 
Fortunately  our  Navy  had 
about  twenty  ten  -  thousand 
horse  -  power  flying  -  boats.  I 
joined  up  at  once,  and  saw 
the  only  fleet  action. 

"Remember  the  comic  Rus- 
sian with  the  aerial  torpedo 
they  were  experimenting  with 
in  1917?  Right  idea,  but 
wrong  principle.  Wouldn't 
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work.  The  gunnery  sharks 
took  the  idea,  pulled  it  about, 
worried  it,  and  produced  the 
flying  b«mb.  I  believe  Sperry 
tried  it  in  1915.  They  pro- 
duoed  ton  bombs  with  wings, 
Each  boat  carried  two. 

"  We  ran  into  the  enemy  in 
force.  While  the  warships 
were  piling  on  the  heavy 
stuff  we  unloaded  from  ten 
thousand  feet.  The  bombs 
glided  a  mile  and  a  half  for 
every  thousand  feet  we  were 
up.  They  were  balanced  by 
a  gyroscope  and  steered  by 
wireless.  We  nose-dived  them 
into  the  lightly  protected  decks, 
and  made  rather  a  wreck  of 
the  enemy.  What  was  left  of 
him  was  bottled  up  in  his 
ports. 

"Then  we  went  after  them. 
We'd  let  go  from  twenty  miles 
out,  and  the  bombs  would  sail 
over  boom  and  harbour  de- 
fences.  The  surface  ships  had 
no  ohanoe.  When  we  were 
finished  you  could  have  bought 
the  Navies  of  the  world  for  a 
song. 

"The  enemy  was  a  stiff- 
neoked  and  brave  people,  so 
we  had  to  smash  up  a  few 
of  his  coast  towns  before 
he  surrendered.  Aeroplanes  ? 
They  hadn't  got  our  speed,  and 
if  they  had  got  at  us  we 
could  have  settled  them  with 
our  one-inch  quick-firers  be- 
fore  they  could  have  got  close 
enough  to  get  home.  Anti- 
airoraft  guns?  We  always 
unloaded  too  far  away  for 
them  to  touch  us.  You  see, 
we  didn't  have  to  pass  over 
the  target. 

"And  that  was  what  put 
flying-boats  on  their  feet, 
The  whole  of  the  British 


Navy  is  now  in  the  air.  It's 
a  fine  sight  to  see  a  destroyer 
flotilla. 

"  The  bigger  the  boats  got, 
the  faster  they  were.  Scale 
effect.  Stream-line  'em  better 
and  save  weight  in  the  hull. 
No  trouble  getting  off  or  on, 
there's  lots  of  water.  Fog  ? 
No  more  dangerous  to  us  than 
it  is  to  surface  ships.  The 
Wireless  Navigator  tells  us 
where  we  are  to  within  a 
mile.  And  if  the  fog  is  very 
thick  in  a  harbour,  or  the 
clouds  are  right  down  to  the 
water,  we  land  outside  and 
taxi  in,  just  as  we  used  to 
do. 

"  Ramember  Queenie's  night- 
landing  gadget  ?  It  put  a  boat 
down  on  the  water  automatic- 
ally.  You  let  a  lever  hang 
down  over  the  side,  shut  off 
your  engines,  glided  down, 
and  when  the  tip  of  the  lever 
touched  the  water,  it  pulled 
back  the  controls,  and  the 
boat  landed  smoothly.  We 
use  an  adaptation  of  the 
gadget  to-day. 

"Cost?  You  may  be  sur- 
prised  to  know  that  our  two 
boats  running  the  U.S.  Mail 
just  pay  their  way  and  no  more 
—  even  with  the  Government 
subsidy.  Our  company  runs 
smaller  boats,  ten  thousand 
horse  -power,  down  through 
the  Mediterranean,  to  Aus- 
tralia,  and  in  various  places 
all  over  the  world.  They  pay, 
but  the  big  ones  den't  make 
money  yet.  They  will  in 
time. 

"  And  no  w  let  us  yarn  about 
the  old  days." 

So  we  yarned  about  Felix- 
stowe,  and  the  six-ton  boats, 
and  the  pilots,  until  he  had  to 
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go  to  the  control   oookpit   to 
relieve  the  First  Mate. 

"  Like  to  oome  up  before  you 
turn  in  ?  "  he  asked. 

We  went  up  together.  It 
was  pitoh  dark  outside.  The 
control  eookpit  was  lit  only  by 
the  light  in  the  binnacle  and 
the  Wireless  Navigator. 

"  What  happens  about  look- 
ing out  from  your  glass-house 
when  it  rains  or  snows?"  I 
asked. 

"At  our  speed  rain  and  snow 
won't  stick  to  the  stream- 
lined glass,"  he  replied.  And 
then  to  the  Quartermaster,  a 
new  man,  for  the  first  one  had 
been  relieved, "  Put  me  through 
to  the  Swallow." 

When  the  Quartermaster 
shut  down  a  switch,  he  said, 
"Hullo,  Morrison.  Going 
strong.  What's  your  position?" 

A  rich  jovial  voice  at  my 
elbow  answered  :  "  Good  even- 
ing, Pank.  Have  you  oome  for 
the  ashes  ?  "  This  was  evidently 
some  obscure  joke,  for  the  two 
Skippers  laughed  heartily  to- 
gether. And  Pank  asked: 
"  How's  the  Missis  and  kids?  " 
Then  Morrison  gave  his  posi- 
tion. 

"  That's  our  sister  ship,  east- 
bound,"  Pank  said  to  me. 
"Keep  a  sharp  look-out  over 
our  port  bow  and  you'll  see 
her  lights.  She'll  pass  in  a 
moment." 

I  looked  out  into  the  dark- 
ness and  caught  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  a  bright  white  light 
and  a  red  one.  They  wore  gone 
in  a  flash. 

"That's  her,"  said  Pank. 

I  went  below  to  my  cabin 
and  turned  in.  The  next  thing 
I  remembered  was  a  steward 


standing  at  my  elbow  with  a 
oup  of  tea. 

"Where  are  we  now?"  I 
asked. 

"We'll  land  in  twenty  min- 
utes," he  replied. 

I  scrambled  into  my  clothes 
and  went  up  into  the  control 
oookpit,  where  I  found  Pank. 
The  daylight  was  just  begin- 
ning to  creep  over  the  water. 

"On  time  to  the  minute," 
said  the  Skipper. 

"There's  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty," I  cried. 

And  then  Pank:  "Quarter- 
master, stand  by.  Engines, 
stand  by.  Engines,  cut  off." 

We  glided  down  towards 
the  grey  water  silently  and 
flattened  out.  I  felt  the  great 
wings  cushioning  as  we  ran 
along  above  the  surface.  We 
touched.  The  sharp  keel  began 
to  drag  the  speed  down.  There 
was  the  roar  of  a  breaking 
bow  wave.  And  then  she 
settled  in  and  stopped. 

"Bowman,  smart  with  the 
line,"  ordered  Pank,  as  a  motor- 
launch  ran  across  our  bows. 
We  were  in  tow.  "Unseal 
doors  two,  four,  five,  and  six," 
he  continued.  The  disks  in  the 
indicator  were  lifted. 

Looking  across  the  harbour 
I  saw  a  mail-boat  boiling  to- 
wards us  and  an  oiler  standing 
by  to  pass  us  a  filling  hose 
when  we  were  made  fast  to 
the  buoy.  Another  motor- 
boat  was  on  its  way  out  to 
collect  the  passengers. 

"I  thought  that  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  a  flying-boat 
was  going  to  be  an  adventure," 
I  said. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Pank. 
"It's  a  business," 
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IF,  at  midnight,  you  were 
comfortably  asleep  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  and  some  Turk- 
ish guards  dragged  you  out 
of  it  and  led  you  along  a 
puddled  track  to  a  mud  village 
in  the  most  God-forsaken  part 
of  Anatolia,  while  the  skies 
rained  their  damnedest  on  you 
and  your  one  spare  shirt,  you 
might  be  annoyed.  Possibly 
you  would  cry,  "To  hell  with 
the  Turks ! " 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  H.'s 
comment,  shouted  at  intervals 
every  few  seconds,  while  we 
watched  the  train  move  Con- 
stantinoplewards,  leaving  us 
at  a  small  village  called  Alu- 
keeshla. 

Cuthbert  and  Alfonso  (as  we 
named  the  two  soldiers  who 
brought  us  from  Bosanti)  had 
told  us  we  were  going  to  Afion- 
Kara-Hissar.  So  we  went 
to  Alukeeahla.  Being  unable 
to  read  or  write,  they  had 
failed  to  notice  that  the 
composite  ticket  given  them 
for  seven  prisoners  and  two 
guards  was  valid  only  as  far 
as  this  village.  Their  sur- 
prise was  as  great  as  ours 
when  the  conductor  turned  the 
whole  party  out  of  the  train. 
Certainly,  said  he,  while  read- 
ing a  paper  produced  by 
Cuthbert,  we  were  bound  for 
Anon- Kara -Hissar;  but,  ac- 
cording to  these  written  in- 
structions, there  was  to  be  an 


indefinite  halt  at  Alukeeshla. 
It  was  typical  of  Turkish  official 
methods — guards  not  knowing 
what  must  be  done  with  the 
prisoners  under  their  charge. 

Cuthbert  woke  the  sleepers, 
and  began  throwing  luggage 
on  to  the  platform.  In  his 
flurry  he  dropped  a  kit-bag 
on  W.'s  badly -wounded  arm. 
The  sight  of  W.  in  pain,  fol- 
lowing upon  our  many  dis- 
comforts and  annoyances,  sent 
H.  berserk.  "  To  hell  with  the 
Turks ! "  he  yelled,  then  stepped 
one  pace  backward,  swung  a 
long  leg,  and  shot  his  size- 
eleven  foot  at  Cuthbert.  The 
kick  lifted  the  greasy  little 
guard  from  the  floor,  and  sent 
him  hurtling  through  the  door 
of  the  compartment,  outside  of 
whioh  he  fell  on  all-fours. 

Far  from  showing  resent- 
ment, he  was  obviously  cowed. 
Having  picked  himself  up  he 
asked  us,  humbly  enough,  to 
leave  the  train.  Not  wishing 
to  make  a  bad  situation  worse 
by  inviting  violence,  we  com- 
plied, while  trying  to  soothe 
H.,  who  continued  to  consign 
all  Turks  to  flaming  perdition. 
Evidently  Cuthbert  and  Al- 
fonso thought  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  madman,  and. 
kept  out  of  his  way. 

Nobody  in  Alukeeshla  had 
heard  of  our  existence,  and  no 
quarters,  of  course,  had  been 
allotted.  The  wretchedness  of 
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our  midnight  search  in  a  mud 
village  for  somewhere  to  rest 
was  so  complete  as  to  be 
humorous ;  and  as  we  trudged 
through  the  rain  and  the  dark- 
ness, and  fell  into  the  deep 
puddles  that  filled  every  hole 
in  the  narrow  badly  -  kept 
street,  we  laughed  from  sheer 
misery,  so  that  the  guards 
must  have  thought  we  were 
now  all  mad. 

We  disturbed  the  inmates 
of  four  hovels  before  finding 
the  two-roomed  building  that 
served  as  gendarmerie  head- 
quarters. Clearly  the  police- 
man whom  Cuthbert  then 
roused  from  his  sleep  on  the 
floor  of  the  front  room  dis- 
liked us,  and  above  all  disliked 
going  out  into  the  night.  After 
grumbling  and  protesting  for 
five  minutes,  he  lit  a  lantern, 
scowled  his  ugliest,  and  led 
the  party  through  more  pud- 
dles to  a  barn.  With  many 
a  creak  the  door  of  it  was  un- 
locked by  means  of  a  rusty  key. 

Three  sorry  soareerows  r®se 
up  and  blinked  at  the  lan- 
tern, then  sank  down  again 
resignedly.  The  atmosphere 
was  indescribably  musty  and 
duaty.  Revolting  garbage  of 
every  species  covered  the 
earthen  floor.  The  wooden 
walls  were  clotted  with 
dirt.  Something  with  wings 
could  be  heard  flitting  about, 
near  the  high  roof.  The 
three  prostrate  scarecrows 
were  disgusting,  not  because 
of  their  rags  and  their  filth, 
but  because  of  their  general 
suggestion  of  bestiality. 

"  The  prison,"  announced  the 
gendarme  grandiloquently,  as 
he  waved  his  hand  and  moved 
towards  the  door. 


Now  Cuthbert  and  Alfonso 
shared  our  indignation  at  the 
dumping  of  British  officers 
into  such  a  place,  for  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  stay  with  the 
said  officers.  They  protested 
volubly ;  but  the  gendarme 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  not  a  word  as  he  half- 
opened  the  door.  Thereupon 
H.,  s till  far  from  calm,  grabbed 
his  shoulder,  spun  him  back- 
ward, and  began  explaining 
the  situation  in  lurid  Austra- 
lian. 

An  inspiration  was  given  me 
by  the  sight  ©f  W.'s  bald  head. 
W.,  although  a  second-lieu- 
tenant, was  a  very  old  man — 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  forty, 
I  believe.  He  looked  vener- 
able enough  to  be  a  temperance 
lecturer,  although  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  was  a  first-rate 
fellow.  Knowing  the  Turkish 
reverence  for  the  higher  mili- 
tary ranks,  I  pointed  to  the 
bald  patch  on  his  head  and 
said,  "Kaimakamt"  (Colonel), 
then  indicated  the  unpleasant 
surroundings,  as  if  in  protest 
against  the  indignity  of  putting 
a  eolonel  in  such  a  place. 

The  policeman,  already  in 
fear  of  H.'s  violence,  was  obvi- 
ously of  opinion  that  a  kai- 
makam,  even  an  English  one, 
should  have  better  quarters. 
With  a  "haidee  git/1'  to  the 
guards,  he  led  us  back  into  the 
rain,  and  so  to  the  gendarmerie. 
There  he  woke  the  police 
officer,  and  explained  our  pres- 
ence. Fortunately  the  officer 
was  too  drowsy  to  read  our 
papers  for  proof  of  the 
presence  of  a  kaimakam. 
Finally,  at  his  orders,  the 
gendarme  took  us  to  a  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  a  two- 
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storey  mud  building.  It  was 
dirty  and  utterly  bare;  but 
there,  at  any  rate,  we  had 
privacy.  We  laid  out  claims 
to  floor-space  and  fell  asleep, 
while  Alfonso  remained  on 
guard  by  the  door. 

That  little  room  in  a  mud 
hut  was  the  home  for  ten  days 
of  seven  British  officers  and 
two  Turkish  guards.  Side  by 
side,  and  with  bodies  touching 
each  other,  there  was  just 
space  enough  for  eight  people 
to  lie  on  the  floor.  Already, 
when  we  arrived,  one  could 
sense  the  presence  of  Cuthbert 
and  Alfonso  without  seeing  or 
hearing  them ;  and  with  each 
washless  day  their  natural 
odour  became  more  and  more 
intensive. 

We  had  nothing  to  read, 
and — worst  misfortune  of  all 
— somebody  had  left  our  pack 
of  playing-cards  in  the  train. 
We  wandered  round  the  walls 
like  beasts  in  a  cage. 

Nobody  in  the  village  knew 
or  oared  why  we  were  there, 
or  what  was  to  happen  to  us. 
We  could  only  surmise  that 
this  was  the  punishment  for 
the  plot  to  escape  from 
Damascus. 

Cuthbert  took  our  papers 
into  the  village  on  the  morn- 
ing after  arrival,  but  returned 
at  midday,  with  no  informa- 
tion and  many  shoulder-shrugs. 
Although  none  of  us  knew 
Turkish,  we  understood  enough 
to  realise  that  if  the  matter  of 
obtaining  instructions  were  left 
to  this  stupid  illiterate,  we 
might  stay  in  the  village  for 
ever, 

A  council  of  war  decided 
that  I,  as  being  the  linguist, 
and  W.,  as  being  the  most 


imposing  of  us,  with  his  bald 
head,  his  bushy  moustache, 
and  his  South  African  ribbons, 
should  drag  Cuthbert  into  the 
presence  of  whatever  officials 
we  could  find,  and  make  our- 
selves a  pluperfect  nuisance 
until  we  were  sent  away. 

"Commandant!"  I  said, 
going  towards  the  door,  this 
word  being  common  to  most 
languages. 

"Yassakl"  (forbidden)  said 
Cuthbert,  barring  the  way. 

11  Commandant !  Come  !  "  I 
insisted,  brushing  him  aside. 

He  was  ready  to  yell  for 
help,  when  Alfonso  came  for- 
ward as  an  unexpected  ally, 
and  persuaded  Cuthbert  that 
it  would  be  better  to  let  us  try 
to  clear  up  the  situation.  He 
led  us  to  the  station,  where, 
with  a  French-speaking  Ar- 
menian in  tow  as  interpreter, 
we  forced  our  way  into  the 
military  commandant's  office. 

The  commandant — a  slight, 
dapper  bimbashi — claimed  to  be 
desolated  at  our  unfortunate 
position.  But  what  could  he  do ? 
he  inquired.  Only  yesterday 
he  had  not  heard  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  then — clack  ! — we 
arrived  without  warning  in  this 
Anatolian  village.  Doubtless, 
if  we  waited  a  week  or  so,  the 
authorities  would  send  orders 
for  a  transfer  to  some  prison 
camp.  Meanwhile  he  would 
gladly  help  us  in  any  way 
possible,  except  give  us  food 
or  allow  us  to  take  walks  or 
move  us  into  a  better  house, 
or,  in  fact,  do  anything  that 
I  suggested.  Twenty  minutes 
of  argument  and  blnster  were 
necessary  before  W.  and  I 
could  even  induce  the  soft- 
spoken  hypocrite  to  telegraph 
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to  Bosanti  for  instructions 
about  our  disposal. 

Next  day,  when  I  took 
Cuthbert  to  the  station  for 
news,  no  reply  had  oome.  Nor 
was  there  any  message  on 
the  third  morning.  Ten  o'clock 
of  the  morning  became  known 
as  "commandant  time,"  so 
that  on  the  fourth  day  the 
guards  took  the  visit  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Cuthbert 
showing  his  watch  by  way 
of  reminder,  The  bimbashi, 
worried  by  our  importunities, 
took  to  dodging  from  his 
office  when  he  saw  us  com- 
ing; but  we  always  waited 
until  he  returned,  and  talked 
insistently  until  he  promised 
to  send  yet  another  telegram. 
He  showed  surface  politeness, 
and  never  uttered  threats ; 
which  in  any  case  would  have 
been  more  or  less  futile,  for 
the  fighting  force  of  the 
village  comprised  but  one 
police  lieutenant  and  four 
gendarmes. 

We  had  arrived  hungry,  and 
we  continued  hungry.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  as  ap- 
plied to  eggs,  together  with 
the  local  brand  of  profiteer, 
was  the  cause.  On  the  first 
morning  a  bearded  peasant 
visited  the  hut  with  a  basket 
of  hard-boiled  eggs,  which  he 
sold  at  the  current  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  piastres  each. 
Next  day,  when  it  became 
known  in  the  village  that  the 
prisoners  were  buying  eggs, 
the  rate  was  four  piastres 
each.  Afterwards  it  leaped  to 
five,  and  next  to  seven  and  a 
half  piastres.  Finally  the  sup- 
ply of  eggs  all  but  gave  out. 
It  was  then  possible  to  buy 
only  one  apiece  every  morn- 


ing; whereat  we  became  more 
hungry  than  ever,  for  eggs 
were  our  mainstay. 

The  commandant  had  given 
reluctant  permission  for  each 
prisoner  to  buy  one  small 
loaf  of  bread  a  day,  at  the 
military  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  piastres  a  loaf.  For  the 
rest,  we  managed  to  supple- 
ment the  bread  and  eggs  with 
an  occasional  supply  of  figs  or 
raisins,  bought  in  the  village 
bazaar  as  I  returned  from  my 
importuning  of  the  military 
commandant. 

These  fruits  were  shown  in 
open  baskets  on  erazy  little 
stalls,  side  by  side  with  stale 
bread,  bad  sausages  and  meat, 
nuts, cotton  materials,  primitive 
haberdashery,  rook- salt,  rank 
butter,  dusty  milk,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  articles 
that  jostle  each  other  in  the 
village  bazaars  of  Anatolia. 
It  being  summer,  myriads  of 
flies  buzzed  around  and  settled 
on  the  dried  fruits.  The  figs 
and  raisins,  therefore,  could 
net  be  eaten  unless  washed 
carefully  or  boiled.  Fortun- 
ately we  had  a  good  cooking- 
pot,  given  by  the  Tommies  at 
Bosanti;  and  a  ruffian  who 
lived  below  sold  us  charcoal, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  piastres 
for  a  quantity  just  sufficient 
to  burn  for  half  an  hour. 

At  its  best,  the  crowded 
room  was  so  stuffy  as  to  be 
oppressive.  When  charcoal 
fumes  were  added  to  the  sum- 
mer closeness  the  atmosphere 
became  unbearable.  Another 
drawback  that  prevented  much 
cooking  was  the  scarcity  of 
water.  We  were  given  just 
enough  to  drink ;  but  any  sur- 
plus, for  washing  or  boiling 
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purposes,  had  to  be  bought. 
Usually  one  bottle  of  water 
sufficed  for  the  morning  toilet 
of  two  of  us.  Cuthbert  and 
Alfonso  remained  unworried 
by  the  shortage.  They  never 
washed. 

Nerve-edging  irritation  will 
ever  link  itself  to  an  en- 
forced companionship  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  how- 
ever  temporary;  and  when 
repulsive  surroundings  are 
the  milieu  such  irritation  is 
akin  to  madness,  The  reek, 
the  vermin,  the  heat,  the  hunger, 
the  confined  space,  the  dirt 
and  the  depression,  combined 
to  stab  our  sensibilities,  so 
that  by  the  third  day  we 
almost  hated  each  other,  in- 
dividually and  collectively. 

We  could  obtain  no  brush, 
no  soap,  no  broom.  The  little 
den  grew  dirtier  and  dirtier, 
the  floor  became  more  and 
more  littered,  the  guards  were 
smellier  and  smellier.  Cramped 
and  intensely  ennuied,  we 
paced  in  oriss  -  cross  fashion 
around  the  twelve  square  yards 
of  floor-space,  getting  in  each 
other's  way  and  brooding  bit- 
terly. Of  outdoor  exercise 
there  was  only  the  daily  visit 
to  the  commandant ;  and  but 
one  other  man  was  allowed  to 
walk  to  the  station  with  me 
each  morning. 

A  word,  a  suggestion,  or  a 
nudge  was  enough  to  provoke 
loud  disputes.  Every  now  and 
then  heated  words  only  stopped 
short  of  blows,  because  all 
realised  that  the  anger  had 
been  sired,  not  by  bad  feeling, 
but  by  disgusting  circum- 
stances, and  that  a  fight  would 
be  utterly  futile.  Worst  of  all, 
as  most  prisoners  in  Turkey 


must  have  realised,  was  the 
galling  subjection  to  men  such 
as  Cuthbert  and  Alfonso  — 
semi-civilised,  altogether  unin- 
telligent, and  regulating  their 
actions  by  the  crudest  of  in- 
stincts and  axioms. 

Only  one  of  us — old  W. — 
remained  reasonable;  and  he 
would  have  had  the  greatest 
cause  for  irritation.  His 
wounded  arm,  which  had  not 
received  proper  treatment  in  the 
Turkish  hospital  at  Nazareth, 
became  badly  inflamed  as  a 
result  of  the  terrible  con- 
ditions. Yet  he  never  once 
complained,  nor  did  he  take 
part  in  the  constant  quarrels. 
Looking  back,  I  can  realise 
that  his  fine  example  was  the 
sole  redeeming  feature  of  those 
miserable  days  in  the  mud 
village. 

On  one  point  only  did  we  all 
agree.  "  Wish  some  of  the 
pretty  boys  who  sport  their 
tabs  in  Cairo  could  be  here," 
said  H. ;  and  there  followed  a 
chorus  of  hearty  assent. 

"How  about  <X.'?"  he  con- 
tinued, mentioning  the  name 
of  one  of  the  rudest  staff 
officers  who  ever  sat  in  a 
swivel  chair.  The  five  avi- 
ators among  us  grinned  at  the 
thought  of  having  him  to  our- 
selves in  the  tiny  room,  far 
away  from  the  list  of  postings 
and  from  Regulations  Govern- 
ing the  Promotion  of  Officers. 
This  happy  thought  almost  re- 
conciled us  to  the  discomfort. 

Always  it  rained.  How  it 
rained!  The  yard  below  our 
window  was  oozy  with  mud, 
so  that  the  veiled  women  who 
were  our  neighbours  lifted  their 
robes  high  as  they  buried  their 
thick  ankles  into  the  slush. 
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Three  of  them,  with  an  old 
man,  a  boy,  and  three  infants, 
lived  in  a  two -roomed  hovel 
that  faced  our  building.  Other 
dwellers  in  their  hut  were  a 
donkey,  a  dog,  and  several 
hens.  Two  of  the  women  took 
ostentatious  care  to  draw  their 
yashmaks  closer  whenever  a 
prisoner  showed  himself  at  the 
window ;  but  the  third,  rather 
less  unprepossessing  than  the 
others,  was  not  so  careful  to 
protect  her  face  from  the  gaze 
of  infidels.  Beyond  the  yard  was 
a  stretch  of  flat  mud,  dotted 
with  squat  ugly  buildings. 

It  was  an  Australian — I  for- 
get which  one — who  discovered 
by  accident  an  antidote  for 
the  state  of  unutterable  bore- 
dom and  depression  which  was 
overwhelming  us.  He  .had 
lived  in  the  district  whieh  for 
a  time  was  the  hunting-ground 
of  the  Kelly  gang,  and  he  retold 
the  vivid  melodrama,  as  told  to 
him  by  elder  people  who  had 
been  spectators,  of  the  bush- 
ranger brothers  who  wore 
armour  and  robbed  so  success- 
fully, daringly,  and  incredibly. 
By  the  time  we  had  listened, 
thrilled  by  wonder,  to  the 
tale  of  the  Kellys'  last 
great  stand  against  a  large 
force  of  police,  with  a  burning 
house  as  background,  what 
would  have  been  another  miser- 
able evening  had  passed  in 
tense  interest. 

Afterwards  we  made  full  use 
of  this  means  to  forgetfulness. 
Each  afternoon  and  evening 
somebody  delivered  himself  of 
choses  vues  or  choses  entendues. 
H.  teld  of  his  wanderings  in 
Fiji,  R.  of  sheep-farming  in 
Queensland,  I  was  able  to  re- 
late a  few  early-war  observa- 


tions on  the  Swiss-German 
frontier  in  connection  with 
German  espionage.  Old  W. 
possessed  both  the  Queen's 
and  King's  South  African 
decorations,  and  for  many 
years  after  the  war  in  which 
he  gained  them  had  served  in 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  His 
yarns  of  diamond  -  field  days 
before  Kimberley  was  made 
respectable  by  the  De  Beers 
monopoly,  ©f  Mafeking  and 
the  Vaal,  of  the  Boer  tribal 
treks  and  of  early  Rhodesia, 
would  fill  worthily  many  a 
page  of  'Blaokwood,'  even  as 
they  filled  many  an  empty  hour 
in  the  hut  at  Alukeeshla. 

When  pre-1914  reminiscen- 
ces ran  dry,  most  phases  of  the 
war  were  described  from  per- 
sonal experience.  M.  and  H. 
had  fought  on  Gallipoli  as 
troopers ;  R,  had  flown  in  the 
Sinai  Desert  campaign ;  W. 
was  at  Ypres  and  Neuve 
Chapelle  in  1915 ;  I  had  flown 
over  the  Somme  battles  in  the 
days  before  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  had  been  provided  with 
machines  designed  for  warfare, 
instead  of  for  inherent  stability 
coupled  with  inherent  unsuit- 
ability  for  fighting  Fokkers, 
Halberstadts,  and  Rolands  on 
equal  terms, 

Even  Alfonso  contributed  to 
the  time  -  killing  narratives. 
We  were  discussing  the  war's 
origin,  and  somebody  men- 
tioned  Sarajevo.  "Ya,  Sara- 
jevo !  "  he  said,  pointing  to  his 
cheat,  then  plunged  into  a 
whirlpool  of  unintelligible 
talk.  He  knew  a  few  Ger- 
man words,  but  mostly  he 
spoke  in  Turkish  or  in  what 
was  either  Serbian  or  some 
Bosnian  dialect.  I  failed  to 
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gather  whether  he  said  he  was 
a  native  of  Bosnia  or  had 
merely  lived  there.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  he  had 
been  at  Sarajevo  when  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
was  murdered,  and  seen  the 
deed.  Alfonso's  excited  de- 
scription, containing  here  and 
there  a  word  I  could  under- 
stand, reminded  me,  incon- 
gruously enough,  of  Marinetti's 
Futurist  "  verse,"  which  I  had 
heard  recited  by  the  poet  him- 
self at  a  London  night  club  in 
1913.  Said  Alfonso  :— 

<{  Kronprinz — jabber  jabber  jabber — 

Sarajevo — 
Jabber    jabber  jabber  —  automo- 

bil- 
Jabber*— Pouf  !  pouf  !  pouf  !  pouf  ! 

pouf  !  pouf  S — 

Kronprinz  automobil  halt  bourn  ! — 
Jabber  jabber  jabber — Kronprinz 

aa-ee — 
Damen  aa-ee !  aa-ee! — jabber  jabber 

— aa-ee  ! 
Jabber  jabber  jabber  jabber  jabber 

jabber." 

*  Lifting  his  arm  as  if  aiming  with  a 
revolver. 

We  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Alfonso,  together  with  a 
cigarette  and  a  fig. 

The  departure  from  the  mud 
village  was  as  absurd  as  the 
rest  of  our  experiences  in  it. 
On  my  ninth  visit  to  him  the 
commandant  announced  with 
pride  that  he  had  arranged 
for  us  to  leave  by  the  even- 
ing train,  and  that  the  sta- 
tion-master at  Bosanti  would 
leave  an  empty  truck  for  us. 

Twenty  minutes  before  the 
train  arrived  we  trudged 
through  the  rain  to  the 
station,  carrying  our  parcels 
of  disreputable  kit.  All  three 
gates  leading  to  the  platform 
were  guarded  by  sentries, 


who  offered  to  bayonet  any 
who  tried  t®  pass  without 
papers  stamped  by  the  local 
gendarmerie.  To  each  sentry 
in  turn  Cuthbert  explained 
frantically  who  we  were,  and 
what  the  commandant  had 
said,  only  to  be  met  with  an 
invariable  "  Yassak  /  "  and  a 
fingering  of  the  rifle. 

The  bimbashi  himself  was 
absent,  and  so  was  the  Ar- 
menian interpreter — the  only 
other  person,  apparently,  who 
knew  our  orders,  Alfonso, 
despatched  to  the  comman- 
dant's house,  returned  with 
the  news  that  he  could  not  be 
found.  We  stood  in  the  rain, 
puffing  at  damp  cigarettes  and 
cursing.  H.  returned  to  his 
old  refrain,  "  To  hell  with  the 
Turks!" — to  the  great  wonder 
of  the  tatterdemalion  men  and 
boys  gathered  round  us. 

When  the  train  steamed 
away  from  Alukeeshla,  taking, 
no  doubt,  the  empty  truck 
reserved  for  us,  we  startled 
the  guards  and  sentries  with 
yells  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 

M.  and  I  opened  next  morn- 
ing's visit  to  the  bimbashi  with 
bitter  protests,  but  had  to  end 
it  in  helpless  acquiescence  be- 
fore his  suave  lies.  He  had 
given  strict  orders  that  the 
sentries  were  to  let  us  pass,  he 
pretended,  and  they  would  be 
punished  severely  for  their 
failure  to  do  so.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  charmed  that  we  were 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the 
village  for  one  day  longer.  He 
himself  would  be  present  to  see 
us  off  by  the  next  train  that 
same  evening. 

For  once  in  a  while  the  com- 
mandant kept  his  promise. 
He  led  us  to  the  station  himself 
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But  this  time  no  accommo- 
dation had  been  provided  for 
us  on  the  train.  The  trucks 
were  full  of  Germans,  the  first 
and  second-class  carriages  of 
Turkish  officers,  the  third-class 
carriages  of  Turkish  soldiers. 
As  it  would  be  difficult  to  crowd 
the  Turkish  officers,  and  im- 
possible to  dislodge  any  Ger- 
mans, the  only  alternative  was 
to  olear  out  some  of  the  Turkish 
privates. 

The  bimbashi  selected  a 
carriage,  entered  it,  and  or- 
dered its  occupants  to  descend 
to  the  platform.  There  were 
only  nine  of  us,  with  the 
guards,  while  the  soldiers  num- 
bered more  than  forty.  Yet 
the  bimbashi  turned  them  all 
out.  He  hurled  their  packs 
through  the  open  windows,  and 
by  candlelight  drove  them  be- 
fore him  to  the  doorway. 
Some,  who  were  reluctant  to 
leave,  he  struck.  It  was  as- 
tonishing to  see  the  little  man 
smacking  and  kicking  burly 
brutes  twice  his  size;  though 
he  knew  well  that  they  would 
never  dare  to  hit  back. 

When  the  carriage  was  quite 
empty  he  took  us  inside  and 
placed  us  in  a  corner.  The 
Turkish  rabble,  swearing  and 
grumbling,  then  returned  with 
their  packs  and  their  rifles, 
and  scowled  at  us  as  they 
packed  themselves  into  the 
remaining  seats.  The  whole 
matter  could  have  been  ar- 
ranged, with  a  twentieth  of 


the  fuss,  by  merely  moving 
nine  Turks  from  one  end  of 
the  carriage  to  the  other. 

"Good?"  asked  the  com- 
mandant proudly,  after  we  were 
seated. 

"  Magnificent ! "  I  replied, 
while  we  tried  hard  not  to  let 
our  self-control  be  blown  over 
by  gusts  of  laughter. 

"  Then  au  revoir,  my  friend.'* 

"Adieu,  mister  the  com- 
mandant." 

He  strutted  down  the  plat- 
form; and  we  passed  from 
Alukeeshla  to  whatever  weird 
experiences  might  be  waiting 
for  us  elsewhere. 
.•  •  *  *  *  •  * 

This  chapter  is  but  an  am- 
plification of  an  inscription 
signed  by  H.  and  myself  before 
we  left  our  mud  home.  When 
passing  towards  Alukeeshla 
from  the  station,  take  the 
second  turning  to  the  right 
beyond  the  gendarmerie,  then 
the  first  to  the  left,  and  pick 
out  the  fifth  house  in  a  row  of 
buildings  that  stare  at  you 
from  the  bottom  of  a  blind 
alley.  Enter  it  and  climb  some 
rickety  stairs  to  the  back  room 
on  the  first  floor,  overlooking 
a  yard,  and  you  may  still  find 
these  words  on  one  of  the 
walls — 

"In  memory  of  some  bad 
days  and  good  yarns,  spent  and 
told  in  this  dirty  room  of  this 
verminous  hut  in  this  God- 
forsaken village.  To  hell  with 
the  Turks!" 


CHAPTER  VIII. — IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE   BLACK  EOCK. 

Moored  under  a  willow-tree,  from  the  middle  of  a  punt.  I 
we  were  clearing  what  was  left  filled  the  Chambertin  bottle 
of  the  oold  chicken  and  salad  with  water  and  dropped  it 
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overboard.  It  plashed,  and 
sank  noiselessly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames.  From  beyond 
the  island  oame  the  metallic 
strains  of  a  gramophone,  made 
less  blatant  by  the  soft  atmos- 
phere of  the  river.  A  passing 
punt-pole  clacked,  rose  from 
the  surface,  stabbed  the  water 
and  clacked  again.  Flies  danced 
from  the  hot  sunlight  into  the 
shade  of  the  willow,  and  hovered 
over  the  remains  of  our  lunoh. 
I  composed  the  cushions  and 
lay  down,  opposite  Phyllis. 

But  the  cushions  became 
harder  and  harder,  and  the 
breeze  merged  gradually  into 
a  stuffy  dank  oppressiveness. 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  sat  up. 
The  head-cushion,  it  appeared, 
was  a  sackful  of  kit,  my  white 
flannels  were  a  uniform  in 
creased  and  dirtied  khaki, 
Phyllis  was  Alfonso  the  Turk- 
ish guard,  and  the  Thames 
the  military  baths  at  Afion- 
Kara-Hissar,  in  the  centre  of 
Anatolia. 

Some  naked  Turks  arrived 
through  the  stone  passage 
that  led  to  the  hot  room, 
and  began  undressing.  Cuth- 
bert  was  talking  to  the  bath 
attendant,  while  Alfonso  lay 
opposite  me  and  snored.  H. 
and  W.  also  snored,  in  dis- 
sonant notes.  R.  was  sorting 
out  his  kit.  The  rest  of  the 
party  still  slumbered  silently, 
stretched  out  in  twisted  atti- 
tudes on  the  stone  floor. 

Then  I  remembered  how  that 
we  were  dragged  from  the 
train  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  had  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  Afion- 
Kara-Hissar,  looking  for  the 
prison  camp.  Finding  it  closed 
to  night  arrivals,  Cuthbert  and 


Alfonso  led  us  to  the  Mad- 
rissah  hammam,  in  the  court- 
yard of  a  mosque.  Weary  with 
want  of  sleep  and  the  hardships 
of  a  long  journey,  we  had  slept 
for  several  hours  on  the  floor  of 
the  outer  bathroom. 

Only  K.  risked  taking  off  his 
boots ;  and  these  had  evidently 
disappeared,  for  as  he  searched 
his  loud  curses  echoed  from 
the  domed  roof.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  all  the  Turks  in  the 
room  disclaimed  volubly  any 
knowledge  of  the  missing 
boots,  so  that  when  we  moved 
to  the  prisoners'  camp  B. 
clattered  along  the  streets  in 
a  pair  of  wooden  sandals, 
borrowed  from  the  bath  at- 
tendant. 

A  Turkish  officer  took  charge 
of  us  at  the  barrier  which 
divided  the  street  of  prison- 
houses  from  the  rest  of  the 
town.  Soon  afterwards  Cuth- 
bert and  Alfonso  waved  a  good- 
humoured  farewell  and  dis- 
appeared. With  them  they 
took  our  cooking  pots,  although 
we  failed  to  discover  this  fact 
until  later  in  the  day.  By 
that  time  they  had  left  Afion- 
Kara-Hisaar.  We  swore  long 
and  loud  at  the  memory  of  the 
two  guards,  for  in  those  days 
any  sort  of  a  cooking  utensil 
was  in  Turkey  worth  at  least 
two  pounds. 

Passing  up  the  narrow  street 
we  were  greeted  by  groups 
of  weirdly  -  clothed  Britishers. 
Some  wore  torn  and  oreased 
uniforms,  with  a  civilian  cap 
or  a  much-dented  billycock; 
some  combined  military  hat 
with  ill-fitting  suits  of  shoddy 
mufti ;  some  were  in  khaki 
shorts,  surmounted  by  shirts 
of  violent  colours,  open  at  the 
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neok;  some  wore  heavy  boots, 
some  wore  bedroom  slippers, 
some  wore  sandals.  If  the 
costumes  resembled  anything 
at  all,  it  was  the  illustrations 
of  Murger's  'Vie  de  Boheme.' 

Many  of  these  prisoners  were 
survivors  of  the  Kut-el-Amara 
garrison,  and  had  been  pris- 
oners in  Turkey  for  two  and 
a  half  years.  Their  uniforms 
had  long  since  beoome  scare- 
crow relies  of  better  days,  since 
when  they  had  depended  for 
clothing  on  the  supplies  for- 
warded by  the  Dutch  Legation 
at  Constantinople.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  Turkish  tailors 
and  shirtmakers,  as  issued  to 
the  prisoners  at  Afion,  were 
entertaining  but  anarchic. 

Afion-Kara-Hissar  contained 
the  largest  prison  -  camp  in 
Turkey,  although  there  were 
others  at  Yozgad,  Broussa, 
and  Geddos,  the  last  named 
being  for  the  fifty  or  sixty 
of  His  Majesty's  officers  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  give 
parole  not  to  attempt  an 
escape.  When  the  first  batch 
of  British  officers  arrived  at 
Afion,  the  Turks  turned  some 
Armenian  families  out  of  their 
homes,  confiscated  the  furni- 
ture, and  told  the  captives  from 
the  Dardanelles  and  Mesopo- 
tamia that  they  were  to  live  in 
the  empty  houses. 

"Beds?  Furniture?"  said 
the  commandant.  "We  have 
none,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
supply  any." 

"Food  ?  "  he  said  in  reply  to 
another  demand;  "it  is  well 
known  that  all  British  officers 
are  rich.  You  have  money 
enough  to  buy  food  for  your- 
selves." 

And  so  it  had  to  be.     At 


first  the  British  officers  lived 
on  their  pay  as  captives ; 
which,  according  to  rank,  was 
at  the  rate  of  seven  to  ten 
Turkish  pounds  a  month.  But 
food  prices  soon  expanded 
to  extraordinary  proportions, 
while  the  exchange  value  of 
the  Turkish  pound  continued 
to  decrease.  By  the  beginning 
of  1918  it  was  worth  less  than 
ten  shillings;  while  sugar,  for 
example,  was  fifteen  shillings  a 
pound.  Tea  was  ten  pounds 
sterling  a  pound,  and  real 
coffee  was  unobtainable.  Under 
these  conditions  it  became 
almost  impossible  to  obtain 
even  a  bare  subsistence  on 
seven  Turkish  pounds  a  month 
without  outside  help.  The 
Dutch  Legation,  therefore, 
supplemented  each  captive 
officer's  pay  to  the  extent  of 
first  five,  then  fifteen  Turkish 
pounds  a  month,  taken  from 
the  Bed  Cross  funds  at  its 
disposal. 

Even  thus  the  food  diffi- 
culties could  not  have  been 
solved  without  the  help  of  par- 
cels from  home.  These  arrived 
either  seven  or  eight  months 
after  they  left  England,  or 
never.  Many  were  delivered 
only  after  the  Turks  had  looted 
the  scarcest  articles,  such  as 
boots,  clothes,  and  good  to- 
bacco. Letters  from  England 
needed  from  two  to  five  months 
for  transit. 

The  lack  of  furniture  was 
overcome  by  amateur  carpen- 
try. With  string,  nails,  and 
planks  ®f  wood,  each  newly- 
arrived  prisoner  constructed  a 
bed,  a  table,  and  a  chair. 
Profiteers  in  the  bazaar  natu- 
rally took  advantage  of  the 
demand  for  wood,  and  by  the 
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time  ef  which  I  write  the  price 
of  it  had  soared  to  two  Turkish 
pounds  a  plauk, 

Besides  the  officers  there 
were  at  Afion  about  two  hun- 
dred Tommies,  shut  up  in 
a  Greek  ohuroh.  Their  daily 
rations  from  the  Turks  were 
one  small  loaf  of  bad  bread 
and  one  basin  of  thin  soup. 
For  the  rest  they  existed  on 
the  tinned  food  which  they 
received  from  time  to  time  in 
parcels.  As  for  the  Russian 
soldiers  who  were  herded  into 
the  Madrissah  buildings,  they 
were  literally  starving,  and 
most  ef  them  had  sold  part 
of  their  clothing  to  buy  extra 
food.  Weak  and  ragged,  they 
passed  the  time  in  walking 
round  and  round  the  courtyard. 
Daring  the  bitter  months  of 
winter  scores  of  them  died 
from  hunger  and  cold. 

Conditions  in  the  prison 
camps  varied  according  to  the 
character  of  whomever  hap- 
pened to  be  the  Turkish  com- 
mandant. For  a  time  the 
officer  in  charge  was  one 
Muslum  Bey,  who  was  reported 
to  have  committed  several 
"executions"  for  Enver  Pasha 
during  the  turbulent  days  of 
the  Young  Turk  coup  d'dtat 
in  1908.  He  was  a  brute,  a 
swindler,  and  a  degenerate, 
and  during  his  reign  unspeak- 
able outrages  were  committed. 
He  himself  gave  a  Russian 
officer  who  had  committed 
some  minor  offence  more  than 
a  hundred  strokes  of  the  bas- 
tinado. When  his  arm  was 
tired  he  made  his  sergeant- 
major  continue  the  flogging, 
until  the  Russian  fainted.  The 
victim's  unconscious  body  was 
then  thrown  into  a  cellar, 


where  a  part  of  his  face 
was  burned  by  contact  with 
quicklime. 

Muslum  Bey  not  only  stole 
food  parcels  from  England, 
but  made  a  practice  of  de- 
ducting part  of  the  monthly 
pay  that  helped  to  procure 
for  the  British  Tommies  a 
bare  existence.  In  addition, 
he  made  an  arrangement 
with  bazaar  traders  whereby 
a  monopoly  in  certain  ar- 
ticles of  food  came  into 
being,  and  the  prisoners  had 
to  pay  incredible  prices,  or 
go  hungry. 

It  was  not  until  the  visit  of 
a  Swiss  Commission,  investi- 
gating the  prison  -  oamps  of 
Turkey,  that  the  British  offi- 
cers at  Afion  -  Kara  -  Hissar 
heard  of  Muslum  Bey's  worst 
outrage.  The  brutal  com- 
mandant had  taken  great  care 
that  there  should  be  no  com- 
munication between  the  cap- 
tive officers  and  the  captive 
men,  and  severe  punishment 
was  inflicted  if  a  Tommy  tried 
to  speak  with  a  British  officer 
in  the  street.  Scenting  some- 
thing wrong,  the  officers  per- 
suaded members  of  the  Swiss 
Commission  to  take  with  them 
the  senior  British  doctor  when 
they  visited  the  Tommies  in 
the  Greek  church,  Almost  the 
first  words  that  Colonel  B., 
the  doctor  in  question,  heard 
on  entering  the  building  were 
the  equivalent  of  "  I've  been 
violated,  sir."  He  then  learned 
the  story  of  how  two  British 
soldiers,  thrown  into  jail  for 
some  trivial  offence,  had  been 
held  down  by  Turkish  guards 
and  outraged,  first  by  the 
commandant  and  then  by  his 
sergeant-major. 
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The  Swiss  Commission  itself 
was  not  immune.  An  Austra- 
lian officer  took  a  member  of 
it  aside  and  told  him  the  full 
story  ef  the  awful  death-march 
from  Kut-el-Amara,  in  which 
the  captured  garrison,  already 
reduced  by  hunger,  were  forced 
to  trek  over  800  miles  of 
desert  and  mountain,  being  left 
to  die  in  the  scorching  sun  if 
they  fell  out  owing  to  weak- 
ness— a  death-march  which  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
men  captured  at  Kut-el-Amara 
are  alive  to-day. 

"  Yes,  we  know  all  about  it," 
said  the  Swiss,  "and  we  had 
it  in  our  notes.  But  most  of 
our  papers  were  stolen  the 
other  day." 

When  I  reaohfed  Afion,  in 
May  1918,  the  conditions  had 
improved.  As  a  result  of  a 
secret  report  by  the  senior 
British  officer,  smuggled  to  the 
headquarters  at  Constantinople 
of  the  Ottoman  Bed  Crescent, 
Muslum  Bey  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  position  and 
imprisoned.  He  was  put  on 
trial  for  his  many  crimes ;  but 
owing  to  baksheesh  and  to 
political  protection  the  sen- 
tence was  but  a  few  months' 
imprisonment,  He  had  already 
served  this  period  while  await- 
ing trial,  and  was  therefore 
released  immediately  after  sen- 
tence. He  went  into  business 
as  a  shopkeeper,  and  sold, 
among  other  things,  tinned 
food  bearing  British  labels — 
tinned  food  of  the  kind  that 
anxious  people  in  England  and 
India  lovingly  bought  and  lov- 
ingly packed  for  their  hus- 
bands, sons,  and  relatives  who 
were  prisoners  of  war. 


Meanwhile,  although  Mus- 
lum Bey  had  been  given  only 
the  travesty  of  a  punishment 
by  the  Turkish  judges,  instruc- 
tions were  sent  from  the  Turk- 
ish War  Office  that  life  at  the 
prison -camps  of  Afion  -Kara- 
Hissar  must  be  made  more 
pleasant.  We  were,  for  ex- 
ample, allowed  the  run  of  a 
portion  of  the  hillside.  In  cold 
print  such  a  concession  seems 
unimportant  enough ;  but  to 
men  who  had  become  staled 
and  unspeakably  bored  by 
months  of  captivity  during 
which  their  only  exercise  was 
to  walk  up  and  down  a  narrow 
street,  it  was  a  godsend. 
Cricket  and  football  matches 
were  also  allowed,  and  two  or 
three  times  a  week  long  walks 
were  arranged. 

Members  of  these  walking 
parties  would  study  the  Hat 
plain  that  surrounded  Afion- 
Kara-Hissar  and  the  succession 
of  hill-ranges  beyond  it,  and 
dream  of  an  escape  to  some 
point  on  the  coast. 

From  this  town  in  the  centre 
of  Anatolia,  however,  escape 
seemed  an  impossibility.  The 
nearest  point  of  the  coast 
was  150  miles  distant ;  and 
the  intervening  country,  much 
of  it  wild  and  almost  track- 
less, was  full  of  brigands 
and  starving  outlaws  of  every 
description,  who  would  eheer- 
fully  kill  a  chance  traveller 
for  a  pair  of  boots,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  merely  for  practice. 
In  any  case  a  tramp  to  the 
coast  must  extend  over  at 
least  five  weeks,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  food  for 
this  long  period  could  be 
carried. 

Several  officers  carried  on  a 
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secret  correspondence  with 
friends  in  England  by  means 
of  code,  and  tried  to  prepare 
schemes  whereby  a  boat  was 
to  be  waiting  for  them  at  some 
specified  part  of  the  coast-line 
between  specified  dates,  or 
whereby  an  aeroplane  was  to 
pick  them  np  during  the  night. 
Most  ©f  us  gave  up  the  idea 
of  making  a  dash  for  freedom 
from  Aion,  and  schemed  to  be 
sent  to  Constantinople,  where 
the  chances  of  success  would 
be  greater. 

When  a  recently  -  captured 
prisoner  first  accepted  the 
fact  that  escape  from  Afion- 
Kara  -  Hissar  was  impossible, 
and  when  the  monotony  of 
captivity  had  permeated  him, 
he  would  as  a  rule  pass  through 
a  period  of  melancholia  and 
the  deepest  depression.  A 
black  rook — huge,  gaunt,  and 
forbidding — overshadowed  the 
little  town  from  its  height  of 
2000  feet  of  almost  sheer  pre- 
cipice. For  hours  at  a  time 
one  would  stare  at  its  bare 
blackness,  and  at  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  the  fortress,  built  by 
the  Seljak  Turks,  which  topped 
the  rock ;  and  the  blackness 
and  bareness  would  enter  into 
one's  soul  and  plunge  one  into 
a  swirling  vortex  of  morbid 
thoughts.  For  me  the  rook 
was  a  symbol  of  captivity — 
bleak,  inexorable,  and  unre- 
lenting. 

Yet  as  a  rule  the  period  of 
melancholia  soon  passed,  and 
gave  place  to  resigned  accept- 
ance of  the  trivial  and  mono- 
tonous daily  round  of  prison 
life.  This  view  of  things  was 
made  possible  by  improvised 
distractions,  by  reading,  and 
NO.  CCVI. — VOL.  MCCXLVII. 


by  the  discussion  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  rumours  that 
spread  from  the  bazaars. 
Time  and  again  it  would  be 
whispered  by  some  Greek 
trader  that  Talaat  Pasha 
was  negotiating  a  separate 
peace  and  had  agreed  to 
open  the  Dardanelles,  or 
that  war  was  about  to  be 
declared  between  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  as  a  result  of  the 
Dobrudja  dispute, or  that  Enver 
Pasha  had  been  assassinated, 
or  that  the  Sultan  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  himself  of  the 
Young  Turk  government.  We 
knew  well  that  these  reports 
were  untrue  and  scarce  worth 
even  the  attention  of  bitter 
laughter;  but,  since  we  wanted 
them  to  be  true,  they  would  be 
discussed  with  gravity  over 
the  mess-tables,  until  the  next 
batch  @f  newspapers  proved 
their  falsity. 

The  most  useful  means  to 
forgetfulnees  was  the  camp 
library.  Many  hundreds  of 
books  were  sent  to  the  prison- 
camps  of  Turkey  by  various 
societies  and  individual  sym- 
pathisers in  England — in  par- 
ticular, I  believe,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Lady  Victoria 
Herbert.  In  case  this  chapter 
should  meet  the  notice  of  any 
of  these  our  benefactors,  I  wish 
to  put  on  record  their  great 
help  in  making  bearable  the 
dark  days  of  thousands  of 
prisoners.  It  was  at  Afion- 
Kara-Hissar  that  I  first  found 
the  courage  and  concentration 
necessary  to  read  through  each 
and  every  consecutive  volume 
of  Gibbon.  'The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,' 
by  the  way,  was  probably 
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more  in  demand  than  anything 
else  in  the  library;  for  the 
state  of  mind  induced  by 
captivity  needed  something 
more  solid  and  satisfying  than 
the  best  yeller-seller.  Great 
favourites,  too,  were  books  of 
Eastern  travel  and  adventure 
— in  particular  the  works  of 
Burton  and  Lamartine,  the 
'Travels  of  Maroo  Polo  the 
Venetian,' and  Morier's  'Hajji 
Baba.'  A  copy  of  Plutarch's 
1  Lives '  also  received  the  at- 
tention of  much  wear  and  tear. 
For  the  rest,  many  a  time 
have  I  thanked  the  gods  for 
Kipling;  but  never  more 
heartily  than  when  lying  on 
the  hillside  at  Afion  and  for- 
getting the  Blaok  Rook  and 
all  that  it  stood  for  in  the 
oompany  of  Kim  the  lovable, 
Lalun  the  lovely,  and  The  Man 
Who  Would  Be  King. 

Away  from  the  ragtime 
blare  and  rash  of  modern  life 
this  isolation  in  a  small  town 
of  a  semi  -  civilised  province 
gave  the  prisoners  time  and 
opportunity  to  "  find "  them- 
selves, so  that  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  many  be- 
gan to  think  individually  in- 
stead of  accepting  conven- 
tional opinions  at  second  hand. 
At  least  one  book  of  promise 
was  written  at  Afion-Kara- 
Hissar,  and  four  others  have 
found  publication.  Several 
excellent  poems  were  born 
there,  amid  a  welter  of  verse 
that  was  deathless  because 
lifeless.  Plays,  paintings,  and 
songs  were  predueed  in  pro- 
fusion. One  man,  an  Aus- 
tralian, made  a  very  thorough 
study  of  the  ancient  civilisa- 
tions of  the  Middle  East,  and 
could  supply  accurate  infor- 


mation, without  reference  to  a 
book,  about  every  phase  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  Assyrians,  with  the  ex- 
tent and  location  and  customs 
and  conquests  of  the  various 
empires.  Yet  he  confessed 
that  three  years  earlier,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  flying  in 
Mesopotamia,  he  had  no  more 
interest  in  Babylon  than  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Apart,  however,  from  the 
quality  of  this  work  pour 
passer  le  temps,  the  very  fact 
that  so  many  should  adven- 
ture into  the  country  of 
creative  effort  proved  that, 
when  away  from  the  pre- 
occupations of  an  artificial 
social  system,  even  the 
average  Englishman  turned 
instinctively  to  learning  and 
the  arts. 

Meanwhile  many  a  lively 
performance  was  given  in 
the  garden  which  served  as 
open-air  theatre,  with  plays 
written  and  songs  composed 
by  people  who,  before  being 
subjected  to  the  isolation  of 
captivity,  had  occupied  them- 
selves solely  with  soldiering 
or  business.  Comic  relief  was 
provided  by  two  youthful 
subalterns  who  set  up  shop 
as  earnest  -  minded  philoso- 
phers, and  on  a  foundation 
of  Nietzsche,  Wilde  and  Shaw 
built  a  gargoyled  edifice  that 
was  perverted  and  extrava- 
gantly young,  but  withal  vastly 
entertaining. 

The  social  life  of  the  camp 
was  complex.  Despite  the  ab- 
sence of  the  female  of  the 
species,  it  resembled  in  many 
ways  that  of  a  suburb  in  some 
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wealthy  city  of  the  Midlands,  would  find  himself  overwhelmed 
As  was  to  be  expected  among  by  loans  and  gifts, 
a  hundred  people  confined  in  When  I  was  at  Afion  the 
two  small  streets,  innumerable  camp  was  very  much  pre- 
oliques  were  formed,  from  each  occupied  with  rumours  of  a 
of  which  ripples  of  gossip  forthcoming  exchange  of  sick 
spread  outward  until  they  prisoners  between  Great 
merged  into  and  were  over-  Britain  and  Turkey.  Scores 
whelmed  by  another  ripple  of  intrigues  centred  round  the 
of  gossip.  Starting  in  the  room  of  Major  H.,  then  senior 
morning  from  a  small  room  medical  officer  among  the 
in  a  wooden  house,  an  item  British ;  for  it  would  be  his 
of  scandal  would  by  the  even-  task  to  examine  the  "unfit" 
ing  have  reached  every  room  before  deciding  which  were 
of  thirty  other  houses  —  how  to  be  sent  for  further  and 
that  X.  had  received  a  pair  final  examinations  by  Turkish 
of  pyjamas  for  nothing  from  medical  boards.  Scarcely  a 
the  lied  Cross  supply  and  man  failed  to  produce  some 
sold  them  for  three  liras;  ailment.  Wounds  that  had 
how  that  Y.  had  climbed  ever  healed  years  before  were  ban- 
several  roofs  at  night  -  time  daged  and  treated  with  un- 
and,  in  the  shadow  of  a  necessary  care.  Limps  of 
chimney,  met  that  Armenian  every  description  might  be 
girl  with  the  large  eyes ;  how  seen  in  the  street.  Some 
that  Z.  had  experimented  with  claimed  to  be  deaf.  Others 
opium  -  smoking.  Opium,  by  allowed  their  grey  hairs  to 
the  way,  could  be  had  in  grow  long,  and  continued  to 
plenty.  The  production  of  it  express  an  opinion  that  the 
was  the  chief  industry  of  old  and  feeble  should  be  sent 
Afion -Kara -Hissar  (afion  is  home  first.  Such  as  could 
Turkish  for  "  poppy,"  kara  produce  neither  old  age  nor 
hissar  being  "black  rock"),  some  physical  ailment  dis- 
Enormous  poppy  -  fields  sur-  cussed  loss  of  memory  and 
rounded  the  town  in  vivid  mental  trouble, 
splashes  of  red  and  white.  All  day  long  Major  H.  ex- 
Yet  with  all  the  trivial  amined  the  claimants,  smiled 
gossip  and  light  scandal  there  to  himself,  and  compiled 
was  a  very  real  sense  of  com-  lists.  These,  I  imagine,  must 
radeship.  If  any  man  were  sick,  have  been  subdivided  some- 
the  remainder  would  fall  over  thing  like  this :  (a)  Those 
each  other  in  their  desire  to  who  suffered  from  real  in- 
be  of  help.  If  any  house  juries  or  illnesses ;  (6)  those 
were  short  of  wood  during  who  were  middle  -  aged  and 
the  bitter  months  of  winter,  had  minor  ailments;  (c)  those 
its  inmates  could  always  bor-  who  were  young  and  had 
row  from  such  as  had  enough  minor  ailments ;  (d)  those 
and  to  spare.  A  new  prisoner,  who  might  conceivably  have 
possessing  no  money  and  a  minor  ailments  but  couid  sup- 
minimum  of  clothes  —  as  was  ply  no  visible  symptoms;  (e) 
the  case  with  most  of  us —  those  who  had  nothing  the 
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matter  with  them,  but  were 
good  liars,  and  as  suoh  might 
convince  the  Turks ;  (/)  these 
who  were  not  only  healthy, 
but  unconvincing  liars. 

Besides  the  British  there 
were  at  Afion  about  a  hundred 
Russian  officers;  for  although 
the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  had 
been  signed  and  Russia  was 
at  peace  with  Germany,  the 
Russian  was  the  traditional 
enemy  of  the  Turk,  and  none 
knew  when  war  might  break 
out  between  Turkey  and  the 
small  States  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  Caucasus.  With  no 
money,  no  Red  Cross  supplies, 
no  means  of  communicating 
with  their  relatives,  and  no 
knowledge  of  whether  these 
relatives  had  survived  the 
Bolshevik  terror,  the  Russian 
officers  among  us  lived  miser- 
ably, and  depended  largely 
upon  the  charity  of  British 
fellow  -  captives.  In  return 
they  taught  us  a  smattering  of 
Russian,  and  helped  to  pass  the 
time  with  their  interminable 
but  entertaining  talk.  They 
also  provided  a  really  fine  choir, 
with  Captain  Korniloff,  a  cousin 
of  the  famous  general  of  that 
name,  as  one  of  its  leading 
members.  Besides  ourselves, 
its  audience,  when  it  sang  on 
the  hillside,  never  failed  to  in- 
clude the  dark-haired  Armeaian 
girls — the  only  Armenians  left 
in  the  town — who  had  been 
spared  from  the  exodus  and 
massacres  of  1915-1916  that 
they  might  serve  the  pleasures 
of  Turkish  officers  and  officials. 
They  listened  from  a  distance, 
and  looked  their  sympathy,  as 
we  looked  ours. 

At  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  when  the  Red  Cross 


funds  arrived  from  Constanti- 
nople, there  would  be  a  suo- 
oessiom  of  birthday  parties. 
On  these  occasions  the  rule  was 
relaxed  whereby  each  prisoner 
must  remain  in  his  own  house 
after  seven  o'clock.  The  Turks 
reverence  birthdays,  and  by 
playing  upon  this  fact  permis- 
sion would  be  obtained  to 
celebrate  in  a  friend's  room. 
It  was  necessary  to  claim 
birthdays  in  rotation,  for  even 
the  Turks  might  have  dis- 
believed if  the  same  prisoner 
had  three  of  them  in  three 
successive  months. 

I  shall  always  remember  a 
party  given  ©n  the  evening 
of  my  arrival  by  White,  an 
Australian  aviator  captured 
in  the  early  days  of  the 
Mesopotamian  campaign.  It 
was  my  first  introduction  to 
drak,  a  kind  of  a  tenth-rate 
absinthe,  which,  except  some  in- 
eredibly  bad  brandy,  was  then 
the  only  alcoholic  stimulant  to 
be  bought  in  Anatolia.  Finding 
it  stronger  than  it  seemed,  I 
had  almost  forgotten  captivity 
in  an  unreal  enjoyment  of  the 
songs,  the  stories,  and  the 
general  hilarity  —  a  hilarity 
which  was  merely  a  cloak  for 
forgetfulness.  And  then,  amid 
the  fumes  and  the  shouting, 
there  recurred  insistently  the 
thought  of  escape.  I  epoke  of 
it  to  the  man  nearest  me,  a 
short  figure  in  a  faded  military 
overcoat,  Turkish  slippers,  and 
an  eyeglass. 

"Net  so  loud,"  he  warned. 
"You  can't  trust  half  these 
Russians.  Come  over  into  the 
corner." 

Yeats-Brown,  the  speaker, 
began  to  suggest  advice  about 
how  best  to  escape.  One's  only 
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ohanoe,  he  declared,  was  to  get 
to  Constantinople.  He  himself 
claimed  nose  trouble,  and  having 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
local  Turkish  doctor,  he  was  to 
be  sent  for  treatment  t©  a  hos- 
pital in  the  capital.  If  I  could 
invent  some  plausible  ailment 
he  would  persuade  the  Turkish 
doctor  to  use  his  influence 
on  my  behalf.  Meanwhile  we 
would  have  further  talks  and 
discuss  plans.  The  great  thing 
was  to  get  to  Constantinople. 

Although  I  did  not  know  it 
at  the  time,  there  were  in  that 
bare  room  several  men  with 
whom,  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  I 
was  to  be  involved  in  a  succes- 
sion of  extraordinary  intrigues 
and  adventures, when  we  should 
have  met  again  in  Constanti- 
nople. There  was  the  host 
himself — Captain  White — who 
la  ter  on  j  oined  me  in  a  thousand- 
mile  journey,  through  Russia 
and  Bulgaria,  to  freedom;  there 
was  Captain  Yeats-Brown,  who 
for  weeks  went  about  an 
enemy  capital  disguised  as  a 
girl;  there  was  Paul,  who  was 
to  escape  three  times,  be  re- 
captured twice,  and  finally 
to  marry  the  English  lady  who 
helped  him ;  there  was  Prince 
Constantino  Avaloff,  a  Russian 
colonel,  who  was  to  help  us  all 
by  acting  as  go-between ;  there 
was  Lieutenant  Vladimir  Wil- 
kowsky,  a  Polish  aviator,  whom 
I  was  to  see  again  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  German  -  occupied  Odessa. 
Meanwhile  the  drak  bottle 


passed  round,  and  the  songs 
grew  louder  and  wilder,  until 
daylight  broke  up  the  party 
and  we  returned  to  our  rough 
hand-made  beds. 

It  now  became  my  aim  in 
life  to  reach  Constantinople. 
My  injuries  had  healed,  and  at 
a  moment's  notice  I  could  pro- 
duce no  convincing  illness.  I 
decided,  therefore,  on  some 
form  of  mental  trouble. 
Yeats  -  Brown  had  already 
mentioned  me  to  his  friend 
the  Turkish  doctor,  and  I 
was  to  have  been  examined, 
when  yet  again  the  unexpected 
happened.  It  was  ordered  by 
the  Ministry  of  War  that  the 
seven  of  us  who  left  Damascus 
together  should  be  forwarded 
to  Constantinople,  presumably 
for  interrogation. 

I  took  with  me  high  hopes 
and  the  addresses  of  various 
civilians  in  the  capital  who 
might  be  of  help.  As  we  en- 
trained, and  moved  westward 
through  the  poppy-fields,  the 
Black  Rook — which  more  than 
ever  seemed  a  symbol  of  the 
blackness  and  menace  that 
overshadowed  prisoners  in  this 
half-barbaric  country — loomed 
gigantic  and  forbidding,  so  that 
I  was  thankful  when  the  rail- 
way wound  round  a  hill  and 
shut  it  from  sight.  I  vowed 
to  myself  that  never  again 
would  I  return  to  the  mono- 
tonous death-in-life  of  the 
prison-camp  at  its  foot,  on  the 
fringe  of  the  squalid  town  of 
Afion-Kara-Hissar. 


CHAPTER  ix. — CONSTANTINOPLE;  AND  HOW  TO  BECOME  MAD. 


"  Your  best  card,"  said  Pap-     Melancholia      and      loss      of 
pas       Effendi,      "is      verlige.     memory   and   nervous    break- 
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down  and  all  that'll  be  helpful, 
but  play  up  vertige  for  all 
you're  worth.  It  can  mean  any- 
thing. Besides,  it's  impressive.'* 

Pappas  Effendi  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain,  waiting  at 
Psamatia  (a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople) to  be  exchanged 
as  a  sick  prisoner  of  war.  He 
and  I  were  discussing  how 
best  I  could  be  admitted  to 
hospital,  go  as  to  remain  in 
the  capital.  My  injuries  had 
healed,  and  I  could  conjure 
up  no  physical  disorder  at  a 
moment's  notice.  I  decided  to 
claim,  therefore,  that  as  a 
result  of  the  aeroplane  crash 
in  Palestine  I  suffered  from 
nervous  and  mental  troubles. 

For  the  few  British  officers 
at  Psamatia  the  accommoda- 
tion was  fair  to  very  fair ;  but 
for  the  soldiers  of  many  nation- 
alities in  the  same  camp,  life 
must  have  been  dreadful. 
Hundreds  of  them — Britishers, 
Indians,  Russians,  Roumanians, 
and  Serbs — were  herded  to- 
gether into  filthy,  crowded 
outhouses  and  sheds.  They 
were  allowed  outside  them 
only  twice  a  day,  when  they 
walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards, forwards  and  back- 
wards across  the  yard,  by  way 
of  exercise.  Most  of  them  had 
done  nothing  else  for  months. 
Their  daily  rations  were  the 
usual  loaf  of  bread  and  basin 
of  unnourishing  soup. 

For  the  Britishers  and 
Indians  conditions  were  not 
so  bad,  because  they  received 
occasional  food  parcels  from 
home,  and  a  small  monthly 
remittance  from  the  Red 
Cross.  The  Russians,  Rou- 
manians, and  Serbs  had  neither 
money  nor  parcels.  Some  died 


of  weakness,  some  sold  half 
their  clothing  to  buy  food,  and 
in  consequence  died  of  cold 
during  the  bitter  winters.  The 
Tommies  were  also  better  off  in 
that  they  were  supplied  with 
clothes  and  boots  by  the  Dutch 
Legation,  which  administered 
the  Red  Cross  funds.  Prisoners 
of  other  nationalities  walked 
about  gaunt  and  in  tatters. 
The  British  gave  them  what- 
ever food  and  tobacco  could 
be  spared  on  parcel-days,  but 
even  so  they  could  often  be 
seen  scrambling  for  a  thrown- 
away  stump  of  cigarette,  er 
for  bits  of  bread  or  biscuit. 
Many  seemed  almost  bestial 
in  their  hopeless  misery.  Only 
the  Serbs,  stoic  as  always, 
maintained  a  reserved  dignity 
and  scorned  to  beg. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  we 
were  allowed  into  Stamboul, 
in  parties  of  two  or  three, 
each  with  a  guard.  On  such 
days  the  usual  rendezvous  for 
lunch  was  a  little  restaurant 
near  the  bridge  across  the 
Golden  Horn.  To  pass  over 
the  bridge  across  the  Golden 
Horn  was  forbidden  ;  for  Pera, 
the  European  quarter,  was  pro- 
Ally  almost  to  a  man,  and  a 
British  prisoner  might  find 
many  helpers  there.  Even 
in  the  pre-eminently  Turkish 
Stamboul  one  often  happened 
upon  sympathisers.  There  was 
a  young  Armenian  who,  when- 
ever he  could,  talked  politics 
to  us  on  the  little  suburban 
railway  between  Stamboul  and 
Psamatia,  and  told  us  the 
latest  false  report  of  an  im- 
minent peace. 

"Nous  sonomes  tous  des 
Anglophiles  aoharnes,"  he  as- 
sured F.  and  me. 
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The  threatened  interroga- 
tion never  happened,  and  one 
evening  it  was  announced  that 
our  party  of  seven  were  to 
return  to  Afion-Kara-Hissar. 
From  every  point  of  view  it 
would  be  advisable  to  remain 
in  Constantinople.  I  believed 
it  to  be  the  only  Turkish  town 
in  which  one  might  arrange  a 
successful  escape,  and  I  knew 
that  it  contained  civilians  who 
were  either  British  themselves 
or  willing  to  help  British  pris- 
oners. Moreover,  it  offered  in- 
finite possibilities  in  the  way  of 
distraction,  which  were  always 
attainable  through  baksheesh, 
that  lowest  common  denomin- 
ator of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
And  if  the  long-promised  ex- 
change of  sick  prisoners  took 
place,  Constantinople  was  obvi- 
ously the  place  where  strings 
must  be  pulled  if  one  wanted 
to  be  sent  home  on  the  strength 
of  some  feigned  illness. 

There  were  at  Psamatia  two 
officers  who  had  been  told  that 
they  would  be  among  the  first 
batch  of  prisoners  to  leave  the 
country,  One  ©f  them  — 
Flight  -  Lieutenant  F.,  cap- 
tured after  losing  his  way  dur- 
ing his  first  night -raid  on  active 
service — claimed  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  some  form  of  tuber- 
culosis, difficult  of  definition 
and  detection  but  strongly  sup- 
ported by  influential  friends. 
The  other  was  Father  M.,  a 
Roman  Catholic  padre  who 
was  among  the  captured  gar- 
rison of  Kut  -  el  -  Amara.  It 
was  evident  that  thirty 
months  of  captivity  had  seri- 
ously affected  his  wellbeing, 
mental  and  physical.  In  any 
case,  as  a  non-combatant  well 
over  military  age,  the  white- 


haired  priest  should  most 
certainly  have  been  allowed 
to  leave  Turkey.  Meanwhile 
he  was  well  loved  by  all  at 
Psamatia,  even  by  the  guards, 
who  knew  him  as  "Pappas 
Effendi."  Whenever  he  passed 
down  the  street  children  from 
among  the  Catholic  Christians 
who  lived  near  the  prison- 
house  would  stand  in  his  way 
and  demand  a  blessing. 

Unfortunately  there  was  in 
the  camp  library  no  medical 
text-book, to  tell  how  a  pris- 
oner might  feign  nervous 
disorders.  I  had  to  be  content 
with  coaching  from  Pappas 
Effendi,  and  with  practising 
before  the  mirror  a  doleful 
look,  tempered  by  a  variety 
of  twitchings.  Then  I  visited 
the  camp  doctor.  Ever  since 
my  aeroplane  smash,  I  com- 
plained with  mournful  in- 
sistence, I  had  suffered  terribly 
from  vertige,  from  periods  of 
utter  forgetfulness,  from  mad- 
dening melancholia,  and  from 
nervous  outbreaks.  Above  all 
from  vertige. 

Fortunately  the  doctor,  like 
most  Turkish  medical  men,  was 
both  ignorant  and  lazy.  His 
day's  work  was  to  sit  in  an 
office  for  two  hours,  always 
smoking  a  cigarette  through 
an  absurdly  long  holder,  and 
having  listened  to  the  trans- 
lated statements  of  would-be 
patients,  either  to  send  them 
away  with  a  pill  or  to  write 
out  a  form  whereby  they  could 
be  examined  at  a  hospital.  A 
wound  or  an  injury  he  might 
have  treated  by  pill;  but  it 
was  plain  that  the  very  sug- 
gestion of  mental  trouble 
stumped  him.  He  could  not 
withstand  the  word  vertige, 
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and  after  a  second  repetition 
of  it  I  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  chit  ordering  me 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  hospital 
doctor. 

That  same  afternoon  I  was 
led  to  Gumuoh  Souyou  Hospi- 
tal, in  Pera.  There  my  claims 
to  admission  as  a  mentally 
afflicted  person  were  granted 
without  question,  so  that  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  or 
not  I  really  was  in  my  right 
mind.  Having  heard  the  list 
of  pretended  symptoms,  not 
forgetting  the  vertige,  an  Ar- 
menian doctor  sent  me  to  bed 
for  a  fortnight's  rest. 

W.,  whose  wounded  arm  was 
badly  inflamed,  already  occu- 
pied a  bed  in  the  same  room, 
as  did  MB.,  who  years  before 
had  ricked  his  right  knee  and, 
by  reason  of  its  weakness, 
managed  to  stay  in  hospital, 
with  one  eye  on  the  possibilities 
of  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
R.,  who  had  the  same  object  in 
view,  turned  up  from  Psamatia 
later  in  the  day.  He  had 
shown  two  perfectly  -  healed 
bullet  wounds  in  the  leg, 
received  three  years  earlier 
in  Gallipoli,  and  bluffed  the 
Turkish  doctor  into  believing 
that  they  were  giving  him 
renewed  trouble. 

Now  clearly,  if  I  wished  to 
maintain  a  reputation  for 
melancholia,  nervous  fits,  and 
vertige,  I  should  have  to  prove 
abnormality;  and  just  as  clear- 
ly it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  convincing  performances 
before  fellow  -  prisoners  who 
knew  me  to  be  normal.  The 
only  solution  was  to  demand 
removal  to  a  single -bedded 
room,  for  the  sake  of  quiet. 

"Pulse  and   heat    normal," 


commented  the  ward  doctor 
next  morning.  Pulses,  hearts, 
and  doctors  are  often  unaccom- 
modating. 

"Yes,  M.  le  docteur.  For 
the  moment  nothing  worries 
me,  except  that  I  have  for- 
gotten all  that  has  happened 
since  the  aeroplane  smash. 
Sometimes  my  mind  is  a  black 
blank,  sometimes  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  what  I  do,  sometimes 
the  vertige  is  so  bad  that  I 
cannot  stand  on  my  feet. 
Above  all,  I  hate  being  near 
anybody.  I  desire  complete 
rest.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  let  me  go  to  a  small 
room  where  I  can  remain 
alone?" 

The  doctor  was  only  half- 
convinced  ;  but  he  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  change,  while  W. 
turned  over  suddenly  to  hide 
his  face,  and  covered  his  head 
with  a  blanket  so  as  not  to 
laugh  out  loud. 

Once  again,  as  I  lay  in  bed 
and  racked  my  common-sense 
for  ideas  on  the  subject  of  nerv- 
ous fits  and  vertige,  I  deplored 
the  lack  of  any  kind  of  medical 
text-book ;  for  never  before 
had  I  suffered  from  mental 
derangement. 

"Pulse  and  heart  normal," 
the  doctor  said  inexorably  on 
the  following  morning. 

Then,  some  hours  later,  the 
conduct  of  Ibrahim,  the  fat 
orderly,  suggested  the  required 
inspiration.  Disregarding  in- 
structions not  to  worry  me,  he 
entered  the  room  in  the  heat 
of  early  afternoon,  sat  down, 
leaned  his  head  on  the  table, 
and  began  to  snore.  That 
really  did  upset  my  nerves, 
and  consciously  I  stimulated 
the  sense  of  irritation  until  I 
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was  furious  with  the  Turk- 
ish orderly.  Finally,  blending 
this  anger  with  the  need  of 
producing  some  sort  of  a  fit,  I 
considered  how  best  to  attack 
him,  and  what  attitude  to 
adopt  afterwards. 

I  jumped  out  of  bed,  opened 
the  door,  seized  Ibrahim  round 
the  middle,  and  flung  him  into 
the  corridor,  while  he  yelled 
with  surprise.  Next  I  sat 
down  on  the  bed  and  began 
tearing  the  sheets  into  long 
strips.  The  corporal  of  the 
guard,  with  another  Turkish 
soldier,  half-opened  the  door 
cautiously  and  looked  inside. 
I  stared  at  them  blankly,  then 
got  into  bed  and  lay  down 
quietly,  facing  the  wall. 

Ibrahim  returned  presently 
with  the  doctor  of  the  day, 
who  entered  with  a  surprised 
and  quizzical  "Qu'est-oe  qu'il 
y'a?" 

"Doctor,"  I  said,  "I  fail  to 
remember  what  I've  been  doing 
during  the  last  five  minutes. 
But  I  feel  I've  been  through  a 
crisis.  Even  now  my  head 
swims,  I  suffer  from  acute 
vertige" 

Followed  a  long  explanation 
in  Turkish,  with  gestures,  from 
Ibrahim.  The  doctor  felt  my 
pulse,  which  fortunately  had 
accelerated  during  the  calcu- 
lated excitement  of  heaving 
the  orderly  out  of  the  room. 

"  Calmez-vous  done,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  Tout  sera  bien 
apres  quelques  semaines."  I 
liked  the  suggestion  of  "  some 
weeks,"  for  anything  might 
happen  in  that  time. 

Before  leaving  me  the  doctor 
prescribed  some  sort  of  a  bro- 
mide mixture,  with  calming 
qualities.  The  first  perform- 


ance, I  felt,  had  been  rather  a 
success.  As  for  the  bromide, 
I  poured  it  out  of  the  window 
during  the  night.  The  bottle 
was  filled  again  in  the  morning. 

Next  day  was  a  fitlees  one, 
and  by  the  evening  I  felt  that 
something  must  be  done  to 
maintain  my  reputation.  Still 
knowing  little  of  how  a  man 
with  my  complaints  must  act, 
I  thought — wrongly,  as  I  dis- 
covered later — that  somnam- 
bulism would  fit  in  with  the 
general  scheme  of  abnormality. 

I  stayed  awake  until  2  A.M. ; 
then,  wearing  a  night -shirt, 
walked  woodenly  into  the  pass- 
age, with  arms  outstretched 
and  head  upheld.  The  guard 
was  dozing  on  a  bench  that 
faced  the  door,  and  as  I 
passed  he  took  not  the  least 
notice.  Feeling  hurt  at  such 
disregard,  I  turned  and  passed 
him  again,  this  time  taking 
care  to  nudge  his  knee.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  shrilled  an 
exclamation,  and  began  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  direction. 
When  he  returned  with  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later,  I 
was  in  bed  and  apparently 
asleep. 

During  the  week  that  fol- 
lowed I  gave  several  minor 
performances.  Soon,  however, 
I  was  ousted  from  my  single- 
bedded  blessedness  by  a  more 
worthy  [madman.  A  Turkish 
soldier  passed  into  a  violent 
delirium,  and  ran  down  the 
eorridor  on  all  fours,  call- 
ing out  that  he  was  a 
horse.  This  was  far  more 
striking  than  anything  I  bad 
imagined  or  attempted.  The 
delirious  Turk  was  therefore 
confined  apart  in  my  little 
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room,  while  I  shared  a  ward 
with  four  Turkish  officers. 

I  ohose  melancholia  for  the 
first  demonstration  in  the  new 
quarters.  All  day  I  stared  at 
the  ceiling,  and  answered  ques- 
tions with  a  rough  "oui"  or 
"non,"  without  looking  at  the 
questioner.  Then,  at  3  A.M., 
when  the  four  Turks  were 
asleep,  I  picked  up  a  medicine 
bottle,  half -filled  with  bromide 
mixture,  and  flung  it  at  the 
wall.  It  struck,  tinkled,  and 
scattered  in  fragments;  while 
three  of  the  Turkish  officers 
woke  and  sat  up  in  bed. 

"Air-raid?"  suggested  one 
of  them  —  for  at  that  time 
British  bombers  from  Mudros 
were  visiting  Constantinople 
on  most  moonlit  nights. 

"  No,  a  bottle,"  said  another, 
switching  on  a  light  and  point- 
ing to  the  splintered  glass. 
He  proceeded  to  protest  angrily 
in  Turkish,  and  I  caught  the 
words  "mad  Englishman." 
He  turned  off  the  light,  and 
all  lay  down  again.  When  the 
night  orderly  arrived  he  found 
everything  quiet,  and  dared 
ask  no  questions,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  Turkish  officers. 
Next  morning,  however,  the 
senior  officer  in  the  ward  pro- 
tested to  the  chief  doctor 
against  being  submitted  to 
disturbances,  and  possible 
violence,  from  a  mentally 
afflicted  Englishman.  I  was 
then  moved  into  a  large  room 
where  were  W.,  R.,  Ms.,  and 
other  officer- prisoners. 

To  sham  violence  before 
fellow-Britishers  was  almost 
impossible,  I  found,  even 
though  they  co-operated  in 
casting  dust  into  Turkish  eyes. 
I  modified  the  fits  into  starts 


and  twitohings,  whenever  a 
sudden  noiae  coincided  with 
the  presence  of  a  doctor.  The 
melancholia  and  loss  of  memory 
I  retained,  for  these  were  easy 
of  accomplishment. 

In  any  case  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  become  normal 
enough  for  walks  outside  the 
hospital,  if  my  hopes  were  to 
become  realities.  Staying  in 
Constantinople  when  the  rest 
of  the  party  had  returned  to 
Anatolia  was  all  very  well, 
but  it  availed  nothing  unless 
I  could  get  into  touch  with 
people  who  might  help  me  to 
plan  an  escape. 

Each  Sunday  morning  such 
British  officers  as  were  not 
confined  to  bed  attended  ser- 
vice at  the  Crimean  Memorial 
Church,  off  the  Grande  Rue  de 
Pera.  I  wished  to  make  use 
of  this  fact  in  my  search  for 
helpers.  Besides  the  clergy- 
man himself  there  were  still  a 
few  British  civilians  free  in 
Constantinople,  and  most  of 
them  visited  the  church  on 
Sunday  mornings.  Above  all, 
there  would  be  the  chance  of 
asking  advice  from  Miss  W.,  a 
very  plucky  and  noble  lady 
who  had  taken  great  risks 
upon  herself  in  helping  pris- 
oners. Already  she  had  man- 
aged to  visit  us  at  Gunmen 
Souyou,  in  the  company  of  a 
Dutch  diplomat's  wife  who 
came  with  official  sanction. 

A  fortnight  of  fairly  mild 
behaviour  gained  me  permission 
to  attend  divine  service.  With 
guards  keeping  a  yard  or  so 
behind  us  we  walked  through 
the  Grande  Rue  de  Pera,  with 
its  crowd  of  evident  sympa- 
thisers, and  so  to  the  church  at 
the  bottom  of  a  winding  side- 
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street.  Then,  for  an  hour, 
I  was  in  England.  Even  to 
such  a  constant  absentee  from 
ohuroh  services  as  myself  all 
England  was  suggested  by  the 
pretty  little  building,  with 
its  floor  smoothly  flagged  in 
squares,  its  simply  compact 
altar,  its  well-ordered  pews, 
its  consciously  reverent  con- 
gregation, its  rippling  organ, 
and — yes,  by  the  great  truths 
and  dogmatic  commonplaces 
that  were  platitutinised  from 
its  pulpit.  The  very  sermon 
— dull,  undistinguished,  and 
full  of  the  obvious  levelness 
that  one  hears  in  any  of  a 
thousand  small  churches  on 
any  Sunday — brought  joy  un- 
speakable, because  of  its  associ- 
ations. 

The  guards,  who  had  been 
standing  at  the  back  of  the 
church  with  hat  on  head,  re- 
fused to  let  us  remain  near  the 
door  when  the  congregation 
dispersed.  It  was  inadvisable 
to  bribe  them  in  public ;  so, 
with  a  friendly  wave  from 
Miss  W.,  and  sympathetic 
looks  from  unknown  British 
civilians,  we  left  at  once.  We 
crossed  the  Golden  Horn  to 
Stamboul,  and  lunched  at  our 
usual  restaurant,  where  I  met 
Pappas  Effendi  again. 

Presently  in  strolled  another 
old  acquaintance  —  Colonel 
Prinee  Constantino  Avaloff, 
the  Georgian.  He  had  just 
arrived  at  Psamatia  from 
Afion-Kara-Hissar,  and  brought 
with  him  the  latest  news  from 
that  camp — the  arrival  of  a 
new  commandant  who  seemed 
quite  pleasant,  the  success  of 
the  latest  concert,  the  delivery 
of  a  batch  of  parcels,  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  drak,  and 


other  of  the  small  happenings 
that  filled  the  deadly  life  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Turkey. 
For  me  the  most  interesting 
item  of  news  was  that  Captain 
Tom  White  was  to  be  sent  to  a 
Constantinople  hespital.  Al- 
though he  had  said  nothing 
about  escaping,  I  rather 
thought  he  intended  to  try 
it.  If  he  came  to  Gumuoh 
Souyou  he  would  be  a  useful 
companion,  for  I  knew  him 
to  be  both  ingenious  and  un- 
afraid. Meanwhile  I  revealed 
my  own  hopes  to  the  Prince, 
who  promised  to  help  in 
any  way  possible,  He  was 
likely  to  be  of  use,  for  as  a 
result  of  Georgia's  submission 
to  Germany,  he  was  now  free 
to  move  about  the  city  with- 
out a  guard.  I  walked  back 
to  Pera  light-heartedly,  with 
an  instinctive  knowledge  that 
opportunity  was  in  the  offing. 

A  tousled  scarecrow  of  a 
man  was  sitting  up  in  a 
hitherto  empty  bed  as  we  re- 
entered  the  prisoners'  ward  of 
the  hospital.  His  long  un- 
trimmed  hair  hung  over  an 
unwashed  neck,  his  cheeks 
were  sunken,  his  hands  were 
clasped  over  the  bedclothes 
that  covered  his  shins,  He 
never  looked  at  us,  but  with 
an  expression  of  the  most  un- 
swerving austerity  continued 
to  read  a  book  that  lay  open 
on  his  knees.  As  I  passed  I 
saw,  from  the  ruling  and  para- 
graphing of  the  pages,  that  it 
must  be  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 

I  looked  round  for  enlight- 
enment, only  to  find  myself 
face  to  face  with  an  even 
stranger  figure.  In  a  bed 
opposite  the  scarecrow  sat  a 
man  whose  face  was  unnatnr- 
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ally  white.  The  young  fore- 
head was  divided  and  sub- 
divided by  deep  wrinkles;  a 
golden  beard  tufted  from  the 
ohin ;  the  head  was  covered  by 
a  too-large  fez,  made  of  white 
linen.  He  grinned  and  waved 
an  arm  towards  the  Turkish 
orderly ;  but  when  we  looked 
at  him,  he  shrank  baok  in 
apparent  affright,  then  hid 
under  the  bedclothes. 

"English  officers/'  said  the 
orderly,  "come  from  Haidar 
Pasha  Hospital.  Both  mad." 

"  I  am  not  English,"  pro- 
tested in  Turkish  the  strange 
befezzed  head  as  it  shot  from 
under  the  bedclothes.  "I  am 
a  good  Turk.  The  English 
are  my  enemies.  I  wrote  to 
His  Excellency,  Enver  Pasha, 
telling  him  I  wished  to  become 
a  Turkish  officer." 

"Mulazim  Heel,"  continued 
the  Turk,  pointing  towards 
the  scarecrow.  Then,  as  he 
swung  his  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  man  who  had 
written  to  Enver  Pasha, 
"  Mulazim  Jaw-ness." 

"  My  name  is  not  Jones," 
the  Fantastiok  shouted,  still 
speaking  in  Turkish.  "I  am 
Ahmed  Hamdi  Effendi." 

Yet  he  was  indeed  Jones, 
just  as  much  as  the  scare- 
crow opposite  him  was  Hill. 
We  had  heard  stories  of  their 
extravagant  doings,  but  this 
was  our  first  sight  of  the 
famous  lunatics  whose  reputa- 
tion had  spread  through  every 
prison-camp  in  Turkey.  The 
Turks  believed  them  to  be 
mad,  and  altheugh  there  were 
sceptics,  so  did  many  of 
the  British  prisoners.  When, 
after  watching  the  pair  for 
several  hours,  we  went  into 


the  garden  that  evening  and 
discussed  them,  we  agreed 
that  they  were  either  real 
lunatics  or  brilliant  actors. 

It  had  all  begun  months 
earlier  at  Yozgad.  To  pass 
the  weary  time,  Jones  and 
Hill  dabbled  in  and  experi- 
mented with  hypnotism  and 
telepathy.  By  making  in- 
genuity and  the  conjurer's 
artifice  (at  which  Hill  was 
an  expert)  adjuncts  of  their 
seances,  they  nonplussed  fel- 
low-prisoners and  Turks  alike ; 
for  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  trickery  or  something 
inexplicable  was  the  basis  of 
their  astonishing  demonstra- 
tions. By  means  of  the  Spirit 
of  Music  (a  hidden  lamp  with 
the  wick  turned  too  high),  the 
Buried  Treasure  Guarded  by 
Arms  (some  coins  and  an  old 
pistol  that  were  first  placed  in 
position  and  then  "revealed" 
by  digging),  the  Miraculous 
Photographs  (taken  with  a 
secret  camera  designed  and 
constructed  by  themselves), 
and  other  devices,  they  re- 
duced the  camp  commandant 
and  his  staff  to  a  state  of 
bewildered  fear.  When  they 
had  hoodwinked  the  command- 
ant into  the  belief  that  they 
could  exchange  mind  -  mess- 
ages with  local  civilians,  he 
confined  them  in  a  small  room, 
and  allowed  no  communication 
with  other  prisoners. 

From  this  time  onward, 
moreover,  Jones  and  Hill 
showed  apparent  dread  of 
their  fellow  -  prisoners.  The 
British  officers  at  Yozgad 
wanted  to  destroy  them,  they 
informed  the  Turkish  com- 
mandant, adding  a  plea  for 
protection.  Meanwhile  their 
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hair  and  beards  grew  longer 
and  more  untrimmed,  their 
general  appearance  stranger 
and  wilder.  Perhaps  their 
most  impressive  exploit  at 
Yozgad  was  when  a  guard 
found  them  hanging  side  by 
side  on  ropes  that  were  sus- 
pended from  a  beam,  the 
chairs  that  supported  their 
weight  having  been  kicked 
away  just  before  he  entered 
the  room.  He  out  down 
the  dangling  bodies;  and  his 
tale  confirmed  the  command- 
ant in  the  belief  that  the 
spiritualistic  prisoners  were 
altogether  insane. 

A  few  days  later  they  went 
under  escort  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  were  admitted  to 
Haidar  Pasha  Hospital.  From 
this  hospital  their  reputation 
spread  all  over  Constantinople. 
Long  before  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Gumueh  Souyou  I 
had  heard  how  Hill  read 
the  Bible  all  day,  and  uttered 
never  a  word  except  when 
he  prayed  aloud ;  and  how 
Jones,  having  in  two  months 
learned  to  talk  Turkish  per- 
fectly, proclaimed  himself  a 
Turk,  and  would  speak  no  other 
language.  His  name,  he  in- 
sisted time  and  again,  was 
Ahmed  Hamdi  Effendi.  He 
disregarded  all  Britishers  in 
Haidar  Pasha  Hospital,  unless 
it  were  to  tell  the  Turkish 
doctor  that  Jones  was  mad, 
and  therefore,  as  the  afflicted 
of  Allah,  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed. 

Once  he  threw  himself  into 
the  pond  in  the  garden.  Once, 
having  received  the  usual  Bed 
Cross  monthly  remittance  from 
an  official  of  the  Dutch  Lega- 
tion, he  tore  the  bank-notes  in 


two,  threw  the  scraps  of  paper 
across  the  room,  and  declared 
that  he  wanted  no  English 
money.  Daring  an  air-raid 
over  Constantinople  he  ran 
into  the  open  and  demanded 
a  gun,  so  that  he  might  shoot 
down  the  British  aeroplanes. 

At  about  sundown  on  his 
first  evening  with  us  Hill 
closed  the  Bible,  stepped  out 
of  bed,  and  knelt  down,  facing 
the  east.  Then,  without  a 
pause,  ho  recited  prayers  in 
a  loud  voice  for  twenty 
minutes.  Several  Turks  eame 
in  to  listen,  while  Jones,  tap- 
ping his  befezzed  head,  ex- 
plained to  them  that  the 
kneeling  figure  was  mad. 

Each  morning  and  each  even- 
ing Hill  knelt  on  the  floor  and 
prayed  aloud.  Sometimes, 
during  the  night,  he  would 
walk  to  another  bedside,  wake 
up  its  eooupant,  and  exhort 
him  to  prayer.  For  the  rest 
he  spoke  never  a  word  other 
than  "Yes"  or  "No"  or  "I 
don't  know,"  in  answer  to 
questions.  All  day  he  sat  in 
bed,  with  eyes  riveted  on 
the  Bible  by  unswerving  con- 
centration, or  clasped  his  head 
and  appeared  lost  in  medita- 
tion. When  the  doctor  ex- 
amined him  he  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention ;  but  when 
an  effort  was  made  to  take 
away  the  Bible,  he  clutched 
it  desperately,  and  was  evi- 
dently ready  to  use  violence. 
His  hair  and  beard  grew 
longer  and  more  tousled,  until 
he  was  forcibly  shaved ;  where- 
upon, with  his  hollowed  cheeks 
and  sunken,  glowing  eyes,  he 
looked  more  of  a  scarecrow 
than  ever. 

Jones     kept    himself    quite 
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dapper  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion.  His  ourly  golden 
beard  and  moustache  seemed 
to  be  his  especial  pride.  At 
first  Ms.  attempted  conversa- 
tions with  him;  but  as  he  al- 
ways turned  away  and  showed 
fright,  we  left  him  alone.  Yet 
twice  he  sought  out  the  chief 
doctor,  and  complained  that 
the  British  officers  wanted  to 
murder  him.  Being  a  Turk, 
he  continued,  why  was  he  kept 
in  a  room  with  Englishmen, 
who  were  his  enemies  and 
wanted  to  hurt  him. 

Beyond  laughing  and  re- 
marking how  sad  it  was  that 
our  comrade  should  be  so 
mad,  the  chief  doctor  took 
no  notice.  Thereupon  Ahmed 
Hamdi  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  of  furious  complaint  to 
His  Excellency  Enver  Pasha, 
Minister  of  War  in  the  Young 
Turk  government,  and  inci- 
dentally the  most  ruthless 
desperado  in  that  all-desperado 
body  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress. 

I  still  remember  every  de- 
tail and  movement  of  an  ab- 
surd scene.  Ms.  lay  asleep 
one  hot  afternoon,  with  a  bare 
foot  protruding  through  the 
bars  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 
R.  crawled  across  the  floor, 
intending  to  crouch  beneath 
Ms.'s  bedstead  and  tickle  the 
sole  of  his  foot  with  a  feather. 
Jones,  whose  bed  was  next  to 
that  of  Ms.,  shrank  back  and 
made  a  tentative  move  towards 
the  door  as  B.  glided  nearer. 
B.  looked  up  casually  from  his 
all -fours  position  and  found 
the  lunatic  face  glaring  at 
him  with  wide  -  open,  rolling 
eyes.  The  pair  stared  at  each 


other  surprisedly  for  a  few 
seconds;  then  Ahmed  Hamdi 
Jones  yelled,  leaped  from  his 
bed,  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

If  that  were  acting,  we 
agreed,  it  was  very  wonder- 
ful acting.  We  inclined  to 
the  theory  that  Hill  and  Jones 
had  in  the  beginning  merely 
shammed  lunacy  as  a  passport 
for  England,  but  that  under 
the  mental  stress  and  nervous 
straia  of  living  their  abnormal 
roles  had  really  become  insane. 
Another  suggestion  was  that 
had  they  lost  their  reason 
already  at  Yozgad,  as  a  result 
of  dabbling  overmuch  in  spirit- 
ualism. 

It  was  White  who  solved 
the  mystery,  although  at  the 
time  he  revealed  it  only  to  me. 
With  a  badly -marked  ankle, 
the  result  of  a  too-hot  poultice 
well  in  evidence,  he  arrived  ©ne 
day  from  Afion-Kara-Hissar, 
and  suggested  to  the  doctors 
that  the  said  ankle  was  tuber- 
cular. He  was  placed  in  the 
bed  next  to  the  scarecrow's. 

Hill  had  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  undertaking  a 
forty  days'  penance,  during 
which  he  would  eat  nothing 
but  bread.  All  other  food 
offered  him  by  the  Turks  he 
ignored.  After  a  few  days 
of  semi-starvation  his  cheek- 
bones were  more  prominent 
than  ever,  his  cheeks  more 
hollowed,  and  the  colour  of  his 
face  was  an  unhealthy  faint 
yellow. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  everybody  else  was  asleep, 
White  woke  him  and  passed 
over  a  note.  In  this,  as  a 
fellow- Australian,  he  offered 
any  sort  of  assistance  that 
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might  be  aooeptable.  Then  he 
handed  Hill  some  chocolate 
and  biscuits,  taken  from  a 
newly-arrived  parcel.  These 
the  scarecrow  accepted,  and, 
not  daring  to  whisper  in  case 
somebody  were  listening,  wrote 
a  sanely-worded  message  thank- 
ing White  for  the  offer,  which 
he  accepted.  It  contained 
also  a  warning  that,  for  safety's 
sake,  the  other  Britishers  must 
be  led  to  believe  that  both  he 
and  Jones  were  mad. 

Thereafter  White  fed  him 
secretly  each  night.  In  the 
daytime  he  maintained  his 
long  fast,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  Turks.  White 
also  helped  by  complaining 
that  the  madman  woke  him 
at  night-time  and  asked  him 
to  pray. 

Later,  having  heard  escape- 
talk  between  White  and  me, 
Hill  wrote  down  an  address 
where  we  might  hide  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  let  me  into 
the  secret  that  he  was  pre- 
tending lunacy  so  as  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  as  a 
madman. 

Now  that  I  knew  the  scare- 
crow and  Ahmed  Hamdi  Jones 
to  be  sane  as  myself,  I  mar- 
velled at  their  flawless  presen- 
tation of  different  aspects  of 
lunacy,  and  at  the  determina- 
tion which  allowed  them  to  play 
their  strange  parts  for  months. 
Hill,  in  particular,  had  a  diffi- 
cult r61e,  and  I  wondered  that 
his  mind  never  gave  way  under 
it.  To  sit  up  in  bed  for  twelve 
hours  a  day,  reading  and  re- 
reading a  Bible;  to  talk  to 
nobody  and  look  at  nobody, 
and  to  show  no  sign  of  interest 
when  vital  subjects  were  being 


discussed  by  fellow-prisoners  a 
few  yards  away ;  to  pray  aloud 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  each 
morning  and  evening,  in  the 
presence  of  a  dozen  people ; 
to  maintain  an  expression  of 
rigid  melancholy,  and  not 
to  let  even  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  touch  one's  features  for 
many  weeks — all  this  must  re- 
quire almost  inhuman  concen- 
tration. 

Jones  had  a  far  better  time, 
for  his  specialty  was  not 
studied  tragedy  but  spontane- 
ous farce.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
enormously  the  complete  fool- 
ing of  all  around  him,  the 
planning  of  a  new  fantasy 
and  the  head-over-heels  per- 
formance of  it,  without  the 
restraint  of  convention  or 
ridicule,  or  a  sense  of  the 
normal. 

Cheerful  lunacy,  in  fact,  is 
great  fun.  Even  in  my  own 
minor  assumptions  of  a  state 
of  unreason  I  had  found  it 
very  stimulating  and  amus- 
ing. A  mental  holiday  from 
logic,  custom,  the  considera- 
tion of  public  opinion  and  other 
irksome  boundaries  of  artificial 
stability,  is  glorious.  Itself 
untrammelled,  the  mind  can 
watch  from  a  spectator's  point 
of  view  the.  patchwork  re- 
straints and  littlenesses  of  civil- 
isation, and  take  delight  in 
tilting  at  them. 

Often  I  envied  Jones,  with 
his  fez,  his  golden  beard,  and 
his  role  of  Ahmed  Hamdi 
Effendi,  as  he  talked  to  a 
group  of  Turkish  officers. 
They  would  laugh  at  him 
openly;  but  secretly  he  would 
laugh  much  more  heartily  at 
them. 
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Few  things  in  our  roomful 
of  nine  British  officers  were 
not  faroioal.  Only  ®ne  of  us 
— old  W.  with  his  wounded 
arm — had  any  real  claim  to 
lie  in  hospital.  R,  with  a 
healed  wound-sear  dating  back 
to  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  C., 
with  sciatica  and  late  middle- 
age,  and  Ms.,  with  a  weak  knee 
dating  back  to  before  the  war, 
were  trying  t©  build  up  a  ease 
for  release  as  exchanged  pris- 
oners of  war.  Jones  and  Hill, 
by  means  of  magnificent  act- 
ing, had  made  everybody  be- 
lieve in  their  assumed  madness, 
and  were  also  hoping  to  be 
sent  home  in  consequence. 
"  Wormy  " — formerly  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Townsend — 
wanted  to  remain  a  hospital 
patient  because  he  had  friends 
and  amusements  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  achieved  this  wish 
by  means  of  mythical  hcemor- 
rhages. 

For  my  part,  I  still  gave 
false  evidence  of  nervous  dis- 
orders, although  such  efforts 
were  dwarfed  by  the  exploits 
of  Jones  and  Hill.  In  any 
case,  it  was  to  my  interest  to 
show  only  mild  symptoms,  such 
as  fits  of  trembling  during  an 
air-raid,  or  whenever  a  gun 
was  fired.  Had  I  been  more 
violent,  I  should  not  have  been 
allowed  into  the  city  on  Sun- 


days, at  a  time  when  I  had 
made  useful  acquaintances  and 
was  plotting  an  escape. 

So  the  strange  days  passed. 
Hill  and  Jones,  spurred  by  re- 
ports of  a  near-future  exchange 
of  prisoners,  gave  constant  and 
enlivening  performances.  Ms. 
and  R.  cultivated  effective 
limps.  "Wormy  "  amused  him- 
self. White  and  I  discussed  our 
plans  while  strolling  in  the 
garden.  Each  morning  the 
doctor  walked  once  round  the 
ward,  said  to  each  patient, 
"  Bon  jour,  9a  va  bien  ?  "  signed 
the  diet  sheets,  and  left  us. 
Of  other  medical  attendance 
there  was  none,  except  when 
W.'s  arm  was  operated  on,  or 
when  Jones  complained  to  the 
chief  doctor  about  our  desire 
to  murder  him. 

How  the  madmen  were  in- 
cluded in  the  first  batch  of 
British  prisoners  to  be  ex- 
changed from  Turkey,  how 
they  were  led  on  board  the 
Red  Cross  ship  that  the  Turks 
had  allowed  te  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna,  how  Ahmed  Hamdi 
Jones  protested  against  being 
handed  over  to  his  enemies  the 
British,  and  how  he  and  the 
Bible-reader  miraculously  re- 
covered their  sanity  as  soon 
as  the  British  vessel  had  left 
Turkish  waters — all  that  is  a 
story  in  itself. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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XXI.  MB  CABBINGTON  S  WALK. 


MB  CABBINGTON  s  ea»y  saun- 
ter lasted  till  he  had  turned  out 
of  the  street  on  which  the  King's 
Arms  stood,  when  it  passed 
into  an  easy  walk.  Though 
he  had  seemed  on  the  whole 
disinclined  to  go  in  the  Keldale 
direction  that  morning,  never- 
theless he  continued  to  head 
that  way  till  at  last  he  was  on 
the  highroad  with  the  little 
town  behind  him;  and  then 
his  pace  altered  again.  He 
stepped  out  now  like  the  sports- 
man he  was,  and  was  doing  a 
good  four  miles  an  hour  by 
the  time  he  was  out  of  sight  of 
the  last  houses. 

For  a  man  who  had  come 
out  to  gather  ideas  as  to  the 
sporting  possibilities  of  the 
country,  Mr  Carrington  seemed 
to  pay  singularly  little  atten- 
tion to  his  surroundings.  He 
appeared,  in  fact,  to  be  think- 
ing about  something  else  all 
the  time,  and  the  first  sign  of 
interest  he  showed  in  anything 
outside  his  thoughts  was  when 
he  found  himself  within  sight 
of  the  lodge  gates  of  Keldale 
House,  with  the  avenue  sweep- 
ing  away  from  the  road  to- 
wards the  roofs  and  chimneys 
amid  the  trees.  At  the  sight 
of  this  he  stopped,  and  leaning 
over  the  low  wall  at  the  road- 
side gazed  with  much  interest 
at  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  he 
had  heard  so  much  of  last 
night.  The  choice  spirits, 
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hud  they  been  theie  to  see, 
would  have  been  gratified  to 
find  that  their  grapliio  narra- 
tives had  sent  this  indolent- 
looking  gentleman  to  view  the 
spot  so  swiftly. 

From  the  house  and  grounds 
his  eye  travelled  back  to  the 
road,  and  then  surveyed  the 
surrounding  country  very  at- 
tentively. He  even  stood  on 
top  of  the  wall  to  get  a  wider 
view;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
he  jumped  down  again  and 
adopted  the  reverse  procedure, 
bending  now  so  that  little  more 
than  his  head  appeared  above 
the  wall.  And  the  reason  for 
this  change  of  plan  appeared 
to  be  a  figure  which  had 
emerged  from  the  trees  and 
began  to  move  along  a  path 
between  the  fields. 

Mr  Carrington  studied  this 
figure  with  concentrated  atten- 
tion, and  as  it  drew  nearer  and 
became  more  distinct  a  light 
leapt  into  his  eye  that  gave 
him  a  somewhat  different  ex- 
pression from  any  his  acquaint- 
ances of  last  night  had  ob- 
served. He  saw  that  the  path 
followed  a  small  stream  and 
ran  at  an  angle  to  the  high- 
road, joining  it  at  last  at  a 
point  some  little  distance  back 
towards  the  town.  He  looked 
quickly  up  and  down  the  road. 
Not  a  soul  was  in  sight  to  see 
his  next  very  curious  perform- 
ance. The  leisurely  Mr  Car- 
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ring  ton  crossed  to  the  farther 
side,  where  he  was  invisible 
from  the  path,  and  then  set  out 
to  run  at  a  rapid  paoe  till  he 
reached  the  junction  of  path 
and  road.  And  then  he  turned 
down  the  path. 

But  now  his  bearing  altered 
again  in  a  very  extraordinary 
way.  His  gait  fell  once  more 
to  a  saunter,  and  his  angling 
enthusiasm  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  returned,for  he  frequently 
studied  the  burn  as  he  strolled 
along,  and  there  was  no  sign 
df  any  thoughtfulness  on  his 
ingenuous  countenance.  There 
were  a  few  willows  beside  the 
path,  and  the  path  itself  mean- 
dered, and  this  was  doubtless 
the  reason  why  he  appeared 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  ap- 
proach of  another  foot  pas- 
senger till  they  were  within  a 
few  yards  of  one  another.  And 
then  Mr  Carrington  stepped 
suddenly,  seemed  to  hesitate, 
pulled  out  his  watch  and 
glanced  at  it,  and  then  with 
an  apologetic  air  raised  his 
hat. 

The  other  foot  passenger 
was  face  to  face  with  him  now, 
a  slim  figure  in  black,  with  a 
sweet  serious  face. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Mr  Car- 
rington, "but  can  you  tell  me 
where  this  path  leads?  " 

He  was  so  polite  and  so  evi- 
dently anxious  to  give  no  of- 
fence, and  his  faoe  was  such  a 
certificate  to  his  amiable  char- 
acter, that  the  girl  stopped  too 
and  answered  without  hesita- 
tion— 

"It  leada  to  Keldale  House." 

"Keldale  House?"  he  re- 
peated, and  then  the  idea 
seemed  to  arouse  associations. 
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"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Really  ?  I'm  an  utter  stranger 
here,  but  isn't  that  the  place 
where  the  murder  took  place  ?  " 

Had  Mr  Carrington  been  a 
really  observant  man,  one  would 
think  he  would  have  noticed 
the  sudden  change  of  expres- 
sion in  the  girl's  faee — as  if  he 
had  aroused  painful  thoughts. 
He  did  seem  to  look  at  her  for 
an  instant  as  he  asked  the 
question,  but  then  turned 
his  gaze  towards  the  distant 
glimpse  of  the  house. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  and 
looked  as  though  she  wanted 
to  pass  on ;  but  Mr  Carrington 
seemed  so  excited  by  his  discov- 
ery that  he  never  noticed  this, 
and  still  stood  right  in  her 
path. 

"  How  very  interesting ! "  he 
murmured.  "By  Jave,  how 
very  interesting."  And  then, 
with  the  air  of  passing  on  a 
still  more  interesting  piece  of 
news,  he  said  suddenly,  "I 
hear  they  have  arrested  Sir 
Malcolm  Cromarty." 

This  time  he  kept  his  mon- 
ocle full  on  her. 

"Arrested  him!"  she  cried. 
"What  for?" 

This  question,  put  with  the 
most  palpable  wonder,  seemed 
to  disconcert  Mr  Carrington 
considerably.  He  even  hesi- 
tated in  a  very  unusual  way 
for  him. 

«  For — for  the  murder,  ef 
course." 

Her  eyes  opened  very  wide. 

"For  Sir  Reginald's  mur- 
der ?  Ho  w  ridiculous  ! " 

Again  Mr  Carrington  seem- 
ed a  little  disconcerted. 

"  Er — why  is  it  ridiculous  ?  " 
he  asked.  "Of  course  I — I 
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know  nothing  about   the  gen- 
tleman." 

"Evidently!"  she  agreed, 
with  reproaeh  in  her  eyes.  "If 
Sir  Malcolm  really  has  been 
arrested,  it  oan  only  have  been 
for  something  quite  silly.  He 
oouldn't  commit  a  murder ! " 

The  fact  that  this  tribute  to 
the  baronet's  innocence  was 
not  wholly  devoid  of  a  flavour 
of  criticism  seemed  to  strike 
Mr  Carrington,  for  his  eye 
twinkled  for  an  instant. 

"You  are  acquainted  with 
him  then  ?  "  said  he. 

"I  am  staying  at  Keldale; 
in  fact  I  am  a  relation." 

There  was  no  doubt  of  her 
intention  to  rebuke  the  too- 
garrulous  gentleman  by  this 
information,  and  it  succeeded 
completely.  He  passed  at  once 
to  the  extreme  of  apology. 

"Oh I  I  beg  your  pardon  ! " 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  had  no  idea. 
Really,  I  hope  you  will  accept 
my  apologies,  Miss — er — Crom- 
arty." 

"Miss  Farmond,"  she  cor- 
rected. 

"Miss  Farmond,  I  mean.  It 
was  frightfully  tactless  of 
me!" 

He  said  it  so  nicely,  and 
looked  so  innocently  guilty 
and  so  contrite,  that  her  look 
lost  its  touch  of  indignation. 

"I  still  can't  understand 
what  you  mean  about  Sir 
Malcolm  being  arrested,"  she 
said.  "  How  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  very  likely  mis- 
informed. An  old  fellow  at 
the  hotel  last  night  was  saying 
so." 

Her  eye  began  to  grow  in- 
dignant again. 

«*  What  old  fellow  ?  " 


hair,  shaky  knees,  bit 
of  a  stammer,  answers  to  the 
name  of  Sandy,  I  believe." 

"Old  Sandy  Donaldson!" 
she  exclaimed.  "  That  drunk- 
en old  thing  !  He  was  simply 
talking  nonsense  as  usual  1 " 

"He  seemed  a  little  in 
liquor,"  he  admitted,  "but  you 
see  I  am  a  mere  stranger.  I 
didn't  realise  what  a  loose 
authority  I  quoted.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  report,  I  am 
certain.  And  this  path  leads 
only  to  Keldale  House  ? 
Thank  you  very  much.  Good 
morning ! " 

How  Mr  Carrington  had 
obtained  this  erroneous  in- 
formation from  a  person  whose 
back  he  had  merely  seen  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  the  night 
before,  as  the  reprobate  in 
question  was  being  ejected 
from  the  King's  Arms,  he  did 
not  stop  to  explain.  In  fact 
at  this  point  he  showed  no 
inclination  to  continue  the 
conversation,  but  bowing  very 
politely  continued  his  stroll. 

But  the  effect  of  the  conver- 
sation on  him  remained,  and  a 
very  marked  effect  it  appeared 
to  be.  He  took  no  interest  in 
the  burn  any  longer,  but  paced 
slowly  on,  his  eyes  sometimes 
on  the  path  and  sometimes 
staring  upwards  at  the  hea- 
vens. So  far  as  his  face  re- 
vealed his  sensations,  they 
seemed  to  be  compounded  of 
surprise  and  perplexity.  Sev- 
eral times  he  shook  his  head 
as  though  some  very  baffling 
point  had  cropped  up  in  his 
thoughts,  and  once  he  mur- 
mured— 

"  I'm  damned  1 " 

When  the  path  reached  the 
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policies  of  the  house,  he 
stopped  and  seemed  to  take 
some  interest  iii  his  surround- 
ings once  more.  For  a  mo- 
ment it  was  elear  that  he  was 
tempted  to  enter  the  planta- 
tions, and  then  he  shook  his 
head  and  turned  back. 

All  the  way  home  he  re- 
mained immersed  in  thought, 
and  only  recovered  his  non- 
chalant air  as  he  entered  the 
door  of  the  King's  Arms.  He 
was  the  same  easy  -  going, 
smiling  young  man  of  fashion, 
as  he  passed  the  time  of  day 
with  Miss  Peterkin ;  but  when 
he  had  shut  the  door  of  his 
private  sitting  -  room,  and 
dropped  into  an  easy -chair 
over  the  fire,  he  again  became 
so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he 
had  to  be  reminded  that  the 
hour  of  luncheon  had  passed. 

Thought  seemed  to  vanish 
during  lunch,  but  when  he  had 
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retired  to  his  room  again  it 
returned  for  another  half-hour. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
apparently  came  to  a  decision, 
and  jumping  up  briskly  re- 
paired to  the  manageress's 
room.  And  when  Miss  Peter- 
kin  was  taken  into  his  con- 
fidence, it  appeared  that  the 
whole  problem  had  merely 
concerned  the  question  of 
taking  either  a  shooting  or 
a  fishing  for  next  season. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said 
he,  "that  my  best  plan  will 
perhaps  be  to  call  upon  Mr 
Simon  Kattar  and  see  whether 
he  knows  of  anything  to  let. 
I  gather  that  he  is  agent  for 
several  estates  in  the  county. 
What  do  you  advise?" 

Miss  Peterkin  decidedly  ad- 
vised this  course,  so  a  few 
minutes  later  Mr  Carriugton 
strolled  off  towards  the 
lawyer's  office. 


XXII.   MB  CAERINGTON  AND  THE  FISCAL. 


The  card  handed  into 
Mr  Simon  Kattar  contained 
merely  the  name  "Mr  F.  T. 
Carrington"  and  the  address 
"Sports  Club."  Simon  gazed 
at  it  cautiously  and  in  silence 
for  the  better  part  of  a 
minute;  and  when  he  glanced 
up  at  his  head  clerk  to  tell 
him  that  Mr  Carrington  might 
be  admitted,  Mr  Ison  was 
struck  by  the  curious  glint 
in  his  eye.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  indicate  that  the  Fiscal  was 
very  wide  awake  at  that 
moment ;  it  struck  him  also 
that  Mr  Rattar  was  not  al- 
together surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  this  visitor. 


The  agreeable  stranger  be- 
gan by  explaining  very  frankly 
that  he  thought  of  renting  a 
place  for  next  season  where 
he  could  secure  good  fishing 
and  a  little  shooting,  and 
wondered  if  any  of  the  pro- 
perties Mr  Rat  tar  was  agent 
for  would  suit  him.  Simon 
grunted  and  waited  for  this 
overture  to  develop. 

"What  about  Keldale 
House?"  the  sporting  visitor 
suggested.  "That's  the  place 
where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, isn't  it?"  and  then 
he  laughed.  "Your  eye  be- 
trays you,  Mr  Rattar ! " 
said  he. 
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The  lawyer  seemed  to  start 
ever  so  slightly. 

"Indeed?"  he  murmured. 

"Look  here,"  said  Carring- 
ton  with  a  oandid  smile,  "let's 
put  our  cards  on  the  table. 
You  know  my  business  ?  " 

"Are  you  a  detective?" 
asked  the  lawyer. 

Mr  Carrington  smiled  and 
nodded. 

"  I  am ;  or  rather  I  prefer  to 
call  myself  a  private  inquiry 
agent.  People  expect  s©  much 
of  a  detective,  don't  they  ?  " 

Simon  grunted,  but  made  no 
other  comment. 

"In  a  case  like  this,"  con- 
tinued Carrington,  "when  one 
is  called  in  weeks  too  late, 
and  the  household  broom  and 
scrubbing  -  brush  and  garden 
rake  have  removed  most  of 
the  possible  clues,  and  wit- 
nesses' recollections  have  de- 
veloped into  picturesque  leg- 
ends, it  is  better  to  rouse  as 
few  expectations  as  possible, 
since  it  is  probably  impossible 
to  find  anything  out.  How- 
ever, in  the  capacity  of  a 
mere  inquiry  agent,  I  have 
come  to  pick  up  anything  I 
can.  May  I  smoke?" 

He  asked  in  his  usual  easy- 
going voice  and  with  his  usual 
oandid  smile,  and  then  his  eye 
was  arrested  by  an  inscription 
printed  in  capital  letters  and 
hung  in  a  handsome  frame 
upon  the  office  wall.  It  ran — 

MY  THREE  EULES  OF  LIFE. 

1.  I  DO  NOT  SMOKE. 

2.  I    LAY    BY    A    THIRD     OF    MY 

INCOME. 

3.  I    NEVER   RIDE    WHEN    I    CAN 

WALK. 

Beneath    these    precepts     ap- 


peared the  lithographed  sig- 
nature of  an  eminent  philan- 
thropist, but  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  also  formed  the  guiding 
maxims  of  Mr  Simon  Kattar. 

His  visitor  politely  apologised 
for  his  question. 

"  I  had  not  noticed  this  warn- 
ing," said  he. 

"Smoke  if  you  like.  My 
clients  sometimes  do.  I  don't 
myself,"  said  the  lawyer. 

His  visitor  thanked  him, 
placed  a  cigarette  in  his 
amber  holder,  lit  it,  and  let 
his  eyes  follow  the  smoke  up- 
wards. 

Mr  Rattar,  on  his  part, 
seemed  in  his  closest,  most 
taciturn  humour.  His  grunt 
and  his  nod  had,  in  fact, 
seldom  formed  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  his  conversation. 
He  made  no  further  comment 
at  all  now,  but  waited  in 
silence  for  his  visitor  to 
proceed. 

"  Well," resumed  Carrington, 
"the  simple  facts  of  the  oaee 
are  these.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged through  a  certain  firm 
of  London  lawyers,  whose 
name  I  am  not  permitted  to 
mention,  on  behalf  of  a  person 
whose  name  I  don't  know." 

At  this  a  flash  of  keen  in- 
terest showed  for  an  instant 
in  Simon's  eye,  and  then  it 
became  as  cold  as  ever  again. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  he. 

"I  am  allowed  to  incur  ex- 
pense," continued  the  other, 
"  up  to  a  certain  figure,  which 
is  so  handsome  that  it  gives 
me  practically  a  free  hand  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  arrange- 
ment entails  certain  difficul- 
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ties  which  I  daresay  you,  Mr 
Rattar,  as  a  lawyer,  and 
especially  as  a  Proourator- 
Fisoal  accustomed  to  investi- 
gate oases  of  crime,  will 
readily  understand." 

"Quite  so,  quite  so,"  agreed 
Mr  Rattar,  who  seemed  to  be 
distinctly  relaxing  already  from 
his  guarded  attitude. 

"I  arrived  last  night,  put 
up  at  the  King's  Arms 
— where,  I  gathered  before- 
hand, that  the  local  gossip 
eould  best  be  collected,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evening 
I  collected  enough  to  hang  at 
least  two  people;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  more  even- 
ings I  shall  probably  have 
enough  to  hang  half  a  dozen 
— if  one  oan  believe,  say,  a 
twentieth  of  what  one  hears. 
This  morning  I  strolled  out 
to  Keldale  House  and  had  a 
look  at  it  from  the  read,  and 
I  learned  that  it  was  a  large 
mansion  standing  among  trees. 
That's  all  I  have  been  able  to 
d@  so  far." 

"Nothing  more  than  that?" 

Mr  Carrington  seemed  to 
have  a  singularly  short 
memory. 

"I  think  that's  the  lot," 
said  he.  "  And,  what  is  more, 
it  seems  to  me  the  sum  total 
of  all  I  am  likely  to  do  with- 
out a  little  assistance  from 
somebody  in  possession  of 
rather  more  authentic  facts 
than  my  friend  Miss  Peterkin 
and  her  visitors." 

"I  quite  understand,"  said 
the  lawyer;  and  it  was  plain 
that  his  interest  was  now 
thoroughly  enlisted. 

"Well,"  continued  Mr  Car- 
riugton,  "I  thought  things 


over,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
I  came  to  this  decision.  My 
employer,  whoever  he  is,  has 
made  it  an  absolute  condition 
that  his  name  is  not  to  be 
known.  His  reasons  may  have 
been  the  best  imaginable,  but 
it  obviously  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  get  any  infor- 
mation out  of  him.  For  my 
own  reasons  I  always  prefer 
to  make  my  inquiries  in  these 
oases  in  the  guise  of  an  un- 
suspected outsider,  whenever 
it  is  possible;  and  it  happens 
to  be  particularly  possible  in 
this  case,  since  nobody  here 
knows  me  from  Adam.  But 
I  must  get  facts  —  as  distin- 
guished from  the  King's  Arms 
gossip, — and  how  was  I  to  get 
them  without  giving  myself 
away  ?  That  was  the  problem, 
and  I  soon  realised  that  it  was 
insoluble.  I  saw  I  must  con- 
fide in  somebody,  and  so  I 
came  to  the  decision  t©  con- 
fide in  you." 

Simon  nodded  and  made  a 
sound  that  seemed  to  indicate 
distinctly  his  opinion  that  Mr 
Carrington  had  come  to  a 
sensible  decision. 

"  You  were  the  obvious  per- 
son, for  several  reasons,"  re- 
sumed Carrington.  "In  the 
first  place,  you  could  pretty 
safely  be  regarded  as  above 
suspicion  yourself — if  you  will 
pardon  my  associating  even 
the  word  suspicion  with  a  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal." He  smiled  his 
most  agreeable  smile,  and  the 
Fiscal  allowed  his  features  to 
relax  sympathetically.  "  In 
the  second  place,  you  know 
more  about  the  case  than  any- 
body else.  And  in  the  third 
place,  I  gather  that  you  are — 
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if  I  may  say  so — a  gentleman 
of  unusual  discretion." 

Again  he  smiled  pleasantly, 
and  again  Mr  Rattar's  features 
relaxed. 

"Finally,'*  added  Carring- 
ton,  "  knowing  your  connec- 
tion with  the  Croinarty  estate, 
I  thought  it  long  odds  that 
you  were  either  actually  iny 
employer  or  acting  for  him, 
and  therefore  I  should  be  giv- 
ing nothing  away  by  telling 
you  my  business.  And  when  I 
mentioned  Keldale  House  and 
the  murder  I  saw  that  I  was 
right!" 

He  laughed,  and  Simon  per- 
mitted himself  to  smile.  Yet 
his  answer  was  as  cautious  as 
ever. 

"  Well,  Mr  Carrington  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  Well,"  said  Carrington, 
"if  you  actually  are  my  em- 
ployer and  we  both  lay  our 
cards  on  the  table,  there's 
much  to  be  gained,  and — if  I 
may  say  so — really  nothing  to 
be  lost.  I  won't  give  you 
away  if  yeu  won't  give  me." 

The  lawyer's  nod  seemed  to 
imply  emphatic  assent,  and  the 
other  went  on — 

"I'll  keep  you  informed  of 
everything  I'm  doing  and  any- 
thing I  may  happen  to  dis- 
cover, and  you  can  give  me 
very  valuable  information  as 
te  what  precisely  is  known 
already.  Otherwise,  of  course, 
one  could  hardly  exchange 
confidences  so  freely.  Frankly, 
then,  you  engaged  me  to  come 
down  here  ?  " 

Even  then  Simon's  caution 
seemed  to  linger  for  an  in- 
stant. The  next  he  answered 
briefly  but  decidedly — 


"Yes." 

"Very  well,  now  to  business. 
I  got  a  certain  amount  of 
literature  on  the  case  before  I 
left  town,  and  Miss  Peterkin 
gave  me  some  very  valuable 
additions  in  the  shape  of  the 
accounts  in  the  local  papers. 
Are  there  any  facts  known  to 
you  or  the  police  beyond  those 
I  have  read  ?  " 

Simon  considered  the  ques- 
tion, and  then  shook  his  head. 

"None  that  I  can  think  of, 
and  I  fear  the  local  police  will 
be  able  to  add  no  information 
that  can  assist  you." 

"  They  are  the  usual  not  too 
intelligent  country  bobbies,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"Quite  so,"  said  Simon. 

"In  that  case,"  asked  Mr 
Carrington,  still  in  his  easy 
voice,  but  with  a  quick  turn 
of  his  eyeglass  towards  the 
lawyer,  "  why  was  no  out- 
side assistance  called  in  at 
once  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Simon  Bat- 
tar's  satisfaction  with  his 
visitor  seemed  to  be  dimin- 
ished. He  seemed,  in  fact, 
a  little  disconcerted,  and  his 
reply  again  became  little 
more  than  a  grunt. 

"Quite  satisfied  with  them," 
seemed  to  be  the  reading  ef  his 
answer. 

"Well,"  said  Carrington, 
"  no  doubt  you  knew  best, 
Mr  Rattar." 

His  eyes  thoughtfully  fol- 
lowed the  smoke  of  his  cigar- 
ette upwards  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  said — 

"That  being  so,  my  first 
step  had  better  be  to  visit 
Keldale  House  and  see  whether 
it  is  still  possible  to  find  any 
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small  point  the  local  profes- 
sionals have  overlooked." 

Mr  Rattar  seemed  t©  dis- 
approve of  this. 

"  Nothing  to  discover,"  said 
he.  "And  they  will  know 
what  you  have  come  about," 

Mr  Carrington  smiled. 

"I  think,  Mr  Rattar,  that, 
on  the  whole,  my  appearance 
provokes  no  great  amount  of 
suspicion." 

"  Your  appearance — no,"  ad- 
mitted Simon ;  "  but " 

"Well,  if  I  go  to  Keldale 
armed  with  a  card  of  intro- 
duction from  you,  to  make 
inquiry  about  the  shootings, 
I  think  I  can  undertake  to 
turn  the  conversation  on  to 
other  matters  without  excit- 
ing suspicion," 

"  Conversation  with  whom  ?  " 
inquired  the  lawyer  sceptically. 

"  I  had  thought  of  Mr  Bisset, 
the  butler." 

«Oh "began  Mr  Rattar 

with  a  note  of  surprise,  and 
then  pulled  himself  up. 

"Yes,"  smiled  Mr  Carring- 
ton, "I  have  picked  up  a 
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little  about  the  household. 
My  friends  of  last  night  were 
exceedingly  communicative — 
very  gossipy,  indeed.  I  rather 
gather  that  omniscience  is  Mr 
Bisset's  foible,  and  that  he  is 
not  averse  from  conversation." 

The  look  in  Simon's  eye 
seemed  to  indicate  that  his 
respect  for  this  easy-going 
young  man  was  increasing, 
though  whether  his  liking  for 
him  was  also  increased  thereby 
was  not  so  manifest.  His  reply 
was  again  a  mere  grunt. 

"Well,  that  can  easily  be 
arranged,"  said  Carrington, 
"  and  it  is  obviously  the  first 
thing  to  do." 

He  blew  a  ring  of  smoke 
from  his  lips,  skilfully  sent 
a  second  ring  in  chase  ef  it, 
and  then  turning  his  monocle 
again  on  the  lawyer,  inquired 
(though  not  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  to  indicate  any  very 
acute  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion)— 

"  Who  do  you  think  your- 
self murdered  Sir  Reginald 
Cromarty  ?  " 


xxin.  SIMON'S  VIEWS. 


"Well,"  said  Mr  Rattar  de- 
liberately, "I  think  myself 
that  the  actual  evidence  is 
very  slight  and  extremely 
inconclusive." 

"  You  mean  the  direct  evid- 
ence afforded  by  the  unfastened 
window,  position  of  the  body, 
table  said  to  have  been  over- 
turned, and  so  forth?" 

"Exactly.  That  evidence 
is  slight,  but  so  far  as  it 
goes  it  seems  to  me  to  point 
to  entry  by  the  door,  and 


to  the  man  having  been  in 
the  house  for  some  little  time 
previously." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Carrington  in 
an  encouraging  voice. 

"  So  much  for  the  direct 
evidence.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  that  is  my  decided  opinion. 
No  bad  characters  are  known 
to  the  police  to  have  been  in 
the  county  at  that  time,  and 
there  was  no  robbery." 

"  Apparently  confirming  the 
direct  evidence?" 
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"Decidedly  oonfirmiug  it — 
or  so  it  seems  to  me." 

"Then  you  think  there  is 
something  in  the  popular 
theory  that  the  present  baronet 
and  Miss  Farmond  were  the 
guilty  parties  ?  " 

Simon  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  but  his  faoe  was 
unusually  expressive. 

"I  fear  it  looks  like  it." 

"An  unpleasant  conclusion 
for  you  to  come  to,"  observed 
Mr  Carrington  "You  are  the 
family  lawyer,  I  understand  ?  " 

"Very  unpleasant,"  Mr 
Rattar  agreed.  "But  of 
course  there  is  no  absolute 
proof." 

"Naturally;  or  they'd  have 
been  arrested  by  now.  What 
sort  of  a  fellow  is  Sir 
Malcolm?" 

"My  own  experience  of 
him,"  said  the  lawyer  drily, 
"is  chiefly  confined  to  his 
visits  to  my  office  to  borrow 
money  of  me." 

"Indeed?"  said  Carrington 
with  interest.  "That  sort  of 
fellow,  is  he?  He  writes,  I 
understand." 

Simon  nodded. 

"  Any  other  known  vices  ?  " 

"I  know  little  about  his 
vices,  except  that  they  cost 
him  considerably  more  than  he 
could  possibly  have  paid,  had 
it  not  been  for  Sir  Reginald's 
death." 

"So  the  motive  is  plain 
enough,  Any  evidence  against 
him?" 

Simon  pursed  his  lips  and 
became  exceedingly  grave. 

"  When  questioned  next 
morning  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  police  and  myself,  he 
led  us  to  understand  that  he 


had  retired  to  bed  early,  and 
was  in  no  position  to  hear  or 
notice  anything.  I  have  since 
found  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  up  late." 

"'In  the  habit,'"  repeated 
Carrington  quickly.  "  But  you 
don't  suggest  he  sat  up  that 
night  in  particular?" 

"Undoubtedly  he  sat  up 
that  night." 

"But  merely  as  he  always 
did?" 

"  He  might  have  been  wait- 
ing for  his  chance  on  the  pre- 
vious nights." 

Carrington  smoked  thought- 
folly  for  a  moment  and  then 
asked— 

"But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  left  his  room,  or  was 
heard  moving  about  that  night, 
is  there?" 

"  There  is  not  yet  any  posi- 
tive evidence.  But  he  was 
obviously  in  a  position  to 
do  so." 

"Was  his  room  near  or  over 
the  library?" 

"2ST— -no,"  said  the  Fiscal, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  hint 
of  reluctance  in  his  voice. 

Carrington  glanced  at  him 
quickly,  and  then  gazed  up  at 
the  ceiling. 

"  What  sort  of  a  girl  is  Miss 
Farmond  ?  "  he  inquired  next. 

"She  is  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  a  brother  of  the 
late  Sir  Reginald's." 

Carrington  nodded. 

"So  I  gathered  from  the 
local  gossips.  But  that  fact  is 
hardly  against  her,  is  it  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

Carrington  looked  a  little 
surprised. 

"Girls  don't  generally  mur- 
der their  uneles  for  choice,  in 
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my  own  experience — especially 
if  they  are  also  their  bene- 
factors." 

"This  was  hardly  the  usual 
relationship,"  said  the  lawyer 
with  a  touch  of  significance. 

"Do  you  suggest  that  the 
irregularity  is  apt  to  breed 
crime  ?  " 

Simon's  grunt  seemed  to 
signify  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  morals  of  this  type  of 
relative. 

"But  what  sort  of  girl  is 
she  otherwise?" 

"I  should  call  Miss  Far- 
mond  the  insinuating  type. 
A  young  man  like  yourself 
would  probably  find  her  very 
attractive — at  first  anyhow." 

Mr  Carrington  seemed  to 
ponder  for  a  moment  on  this 
suggestive  description  of  Miss 
Farmond's  allurements.  And 
then  he  asked — 

"Is  it  the  ease  that  she  is 
engaged  to  Sir  Malcolm  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"You  are  sure?" 

Something  in  his  voice 
seemed  to  make  the  lawyer 
reflect. 

"Is  it  called  in  question?" 
he  asked. 

Carrington  shook  his  head. 

"  By  nobody  who  has  spoken 
to  me  on  the  subject.  But  I 
understand  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  announced." 

"No,"  said  Simon,  "it  was  a 
secret  engagement;  and  mar- 
riage would  have  been  im- 
possible while  Sir  Reginald 
lived." 

"  So  there  we  get  the  motive 
on  her  part.  And  you  your- 
self, Mr  Battar,  know  both 
these  young  people,  and  you 
believe  that  this  accusation 


against  them  is  probably  well 
founded?" 

"I  believe,  Mr  Carrington, 
that  there  is  no  proof,  and 
probably  never  will  be  any ; 
but  all  the  evidence,  positive 
and  negative,  together  with 
the  question  of  motive,  points 
to  nobody  else.  What  alter- 
native is  possible?" 

"That  is  the  difficulty,  so 
far,"  agreed  Carrington,  but 
his  thoughts  at  the  moment 
seemed  to  be  following  his 
smoke  rings  up  towards  the 
ceiling.  For  a  few  moments 
he  was  silent,  and  then  he 
asked — 

"What  other  people  bene- 
fited by  the  will,  and  to  what 
extent  ?  " 

The  lawyer  went  to  his  safe, 
brought  out  the  will,  and  read 
through  the  legacies  to  the 
servants,  mentioning  that  the 
chauffeur  and  gardener  were 
excluded  by  circumstances 
from  suspicion. 

"That  leaves  Mr  Bisset," 
observed  Carrington.  "Well, 
I  shall  be  seeing  him  to  morrow. 
Any  other  legatees  who  might 
conceivably  have  committed 
the  crime?" 

Simon  looked  serious,  and 
spoke  with  a  little  reluctance 
that  he  seemed  to  make  no 
effort  to  coDceal. 

"There  is  a  relative  of  the 
family,  a  Mr  Cromarty  of 
Stanesland,  who  certainly 
benefited  considerably  by  the 
will,  and  who  certainly  lives 
in  the  neighbourhood — if  one 
onoe  admitted  the  possibility 
of  the  crime  being  committed 
by  some  one  outside  the  house. 
And  I  admit  that  it  is  a  possi- 
bility." 
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"  Ah ! "  said  Carrington.  "  I 
heard  about  him  last  night, 
but  so  far  suspicion  certainly 
hasn't  fastened  on  him.  What 
sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?  " 

"He  has  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  America — rather  what 
one  might  call  a  rough-and- 
ready  customer." 

It  was  apparent  that  Mr 
Carrington,  for  all  his  easy- 
going air,  was  extremely  inter- 
ested. 

"This  is  quite  interesting  !" 
he  murmured.  "To  what  ex- 
tent did  he  benefit  by  the  will  ?  " 

"£1200." 

"£1200!"  Carrington  re- 
peated the  words  with  an  odd 
intonation  and  stared  very 
hard  at  the  lawyer.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  his  interest  was 
highly  exeited  now,  and  yet 
it  seemed  to  be  rather  a  dif- 
ferent quality  of  interest  this 
time. 

"A  considerable  sum,"  said 
Simon. 

"  That  is  the  only  point  about 
it  which  strikes  you  ?  " 

Simon  was  manifestly 
puzzled. 

"What  else?"  he  inquired. 

"No  coincidence  occurs  to 
you?" 

The  lawyer's  puzzled  look 
remained,  and  the  next  instant 
Carrington  broke  into  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr 
Rattar ! "  he  cried.  "  What  an 
owl  I  am !  I  have  just  bean 
dealing  lately  with  a  case  where 
that  sum  of  money  was  involved, 
and  for  the  moment  I  mixed 
the  two  up  together!"  He 
laughed  again,  and  then  resum- 
ing his  business-like  air,  asked, 


"  Now,  what  else  about  this  Mr 
Cromarty  ?  You  say  he  is  a 
relation.  Near  or  distant  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  distant.  Another 
branch  altogether." 

"Younger  branch,  I  pre- 
sume." 

"Poorer,  but  not  younger. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  head  of 
the  family." 

"  Keally  ! "  exclaimed  Mr 
Carrington,  and  this  informa- 
tion seemed  to  have  set  him 
thinking  again.  "He  is  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  I  hear 
he  took  up  the  case  with  some 
energy." 

Simon's  grunt  seemed  to  be 
critieal. 

"He  got  in  our  way,"  he 
said. 

"  Got  in  your  way,  did  he  ?  " 

Carrington  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  said — 

"Well,  I  am  afraid  I  have 
taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your 
time.  May  I  have  a  line  of 
introduction  to  Mr  Bisset  be- 
fore I  go?" 

While  the  line  was  being 
written  he  walked  over  to  the 
fire  and  cleared  the  stump  of 
his  last  eigarette  out  of  the 
holder.  This  operation  was 
very  deliberately  performed, 
and  through  it  his  eyes  seemed 
soarely  to  note  what  his  hands 
were  deing. 

He  put  the  note  in  his 
pocket,  shook  hands,  and  then, 
just  as  he  was  going,  he  said — 

"I  want  to  understand  the 
lie  of  the  land  as  exactly  as 
possible.  Your  own  attitude, 
so  far  has  been,  I  take  it,  no 
proof,  therefore  no  arrestf;  but 
a  nasty  family  scandal  left 
festering,  so  you  decided  to 
call  me  in.  Now,  I  want  to 
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know  this — Is  there  anybody 
else  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
knows  that  I  have  been  sent 
for?" 

Mr  Kattar  replied  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  delibera- 
tion, and  after  what  is  said  by 
foreigners  to  be  the  national 
habit  his  reply  consisted  of 
another  question. 

"  You  say  that  your  employer 
made  a  particular  point  of  hav- 
ing his  identity  concealed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  particular  point." 

"Doesn't  that  answer  your 
question,  Mr  Carrington?" 

"No,"  said  Carrington,  "not 
in  the  least.  I  am  asking  now 
whether  there  is  any  other  em- 
ployer in  this  neighourhood 
besides  yourself.  And  I  may 
say  that  I  ask  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  it  might  be 
awkward  for  me  if  there  were 
one  and  I  didn't  know  him, 
while  if  I  did  know  him,  I 
could  consult  with  him  if  it 
happened  to  be  advisable.  Is 
there  any  one?" 

He  seemed  to  hang  on  the 
lawyer's  answer,  and  Simon  to 
dislike  making  the  answer. 


Yet  when  he  did  make  it,  it 
was  quite  emphatic. 

"No,"  he  replied. 

"That's  all  right  then,"  said 
Mr  Carrington  with  his  bright- 
est smile.  "Good  afternoon, 
Mr  Kattar!" 

The  smile  faded  from  his  in- 
genuous face  the  moment  the 
door  had  closed  behind  him, 
and  it  was  a  very  thoughtful 
Mr  Carrington  who  slowly 
went  downstairs  and  strolled 
along  the  pavement.  If  his 
morning's  inter  view  had  puzzled 
him,  his  afternoon's  interview 
seemed  to  have  baffled  him 
completely.  He  even  forgot 
to  relapse  into  the  thoughtless 
young  sportsman  when  he  en- 
tered the  hotel,  and  his  friend 
the  manageress,  after  eyeing 
him  with  great  surprise,  cried 
archly — 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts, 
Mr  Carrington  !  About  shoot- 
ing or  fishing,  I'm  sure  ! " 

Mr  Carrington  recovered  his 
pleasant  spirits  instantly. 

"Quite  right,"  said  he,  "I 
was  thinking  about  fishing — in 
very  deep  waters." 


xxiv.  MR  BISSET'S  ASSISTANT. 


At  eleven  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing a  motor -oar  drove  up  to 
Keldale  House  and  an  exceed- 
ingly affable  and  pleasing 
stranger  delivered  a  note  from 
Mr  Simon  Rattar  to  Mr  James 
Bisset.  Even  without  an 
introduction  Mr  Carrington 
would  have  been  welcome,  for 
though  Mr  Bisset's  sway  over 
Keldale  House  was  by  this 
time  almost  despotic,  he  had 
begun  to  find  that  despotism 


has  its  lonely  side,  and  to  miss 
"the  gentry."  With  an  intro- 
duction Mr  Carrington  quickly 
discovered  that  Mr  Bisset  and 
the  mansion  he  supervised  were 
alike  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

The  preliminary  discussion 
on  the  sporting  possibilities  of 
the  estate,  and  the  probability 
of  its  being  let  next  season, 
impressed  Mr  Bisset  very 
favourably  indeed  with  his 
visitor;  and  then  when  the 
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conversation  had  passed  very 
naturally  to  the  late  tragedy 
in  the  house,  he  was  still 
further  delighted  to  find  that 
Mr  Carrington  not  only  shared 
his  own  detective  enthusiasm, 
but  was  vastly  interested  in 
his  views  on  this  particular 
mystery. 

"  Come  along  here,  sir,"  said 
he,  "we  oan  just  have  a  look 
at  the  library,  and  I'll  explain 
to  you  the  principles  of  the 
thing.*' 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  actual 
scene  of  the  crime  immensely  1 " 
cried  Mr  Carrington  eagerly. 
"  You  are  sure  that  Lady 
Cromarty  won't  object?'* 

"Not  her,"  said  Bisset. 
"She's  never  in  this  part  of 
the  house  now.  She'll  be  none 
the  wiser  anyhow." 

This  argument  seemed  to 
assure  Mr  Carrington  com- 
pletely, and  they  went  along 
to  the  library. 

"Now,"  began  Bisset,  "I'll 
just  explain  to  you  the  haill 
situation.  Here  where  I'm 
laying  this  sofie  cushion  was 
the  oorp.  Here  where  I'm 
standing  the  now  was  the  wee 
table,  and  yon'a  the  table 
itself." 

To  the  disquisition  that  fol- 
lowed, Mr  Carrington  listened 
with  the  most  intelligent  air. 
Bisset  had  by  this  time  evolved 
quite  a  number  of  new  theories, 
but  the  one  feature  common  to 
them  all  was  the  hypothesis 
that  the  murderer  must  have 
come  in  by  the  window  and 
was  certainly  not  an  inmate 
of  the  household.  His  visitor 
said  little  till  he  had  finished, 
and  then  he  remarked — 

"Well,     Bissefc,     you     don't 


seem  to  put  much  faith  in 
the  current  theory,  I  see." 

"  Meaning  that  Sir  Malcolm 
and  Miss  Farmond  were  con- 
cerned?" said  Bisset  indig- 
nantly. "That's  just  the 
ignorance  of  the  uneducated 
masses,  sir !  The  thing's  phy- 
sically impossible,  as  I  have 
jusfc  been  demonstrating  !  " 

Carrington  smiled  and  gently 
shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  know  much  about 
these  things,"  said  he,  "but 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  see  the 
physical  impossibility.  It  was 
very  easy  for  any  one  in  the 
house  to  come  downstairs  and 
open  that  door,  and  if  Sir 
Keginald  knew  him,  it  would 
account  for  his  silence  and  the 
absence  of  any  kind  of  a 
struggle." 

"But  yon  table  and  the 
windie  being  unfastened !  And 
the  mud  I  picked  up  myself — 
and  the  hearth-brush  ! " 

"They  scarcely  make  it  im- 
possible," said  Carrington. 

"Well,sir,"  demanded  the  but- 
ler, "what's  your  own  theory  ?  " 

Carrington  said  nothing  for 
several  minutes.  He  strolled 
up  and  down  the  room,  looked 
at  the  table  and  the  window, 
and  at  last  asked — 

"Do  you  remember  quite 
distinctly  what  Sir  Reginald 
looked  like  when  you  found 
him — the  position  of  the  body 
— condition  of  the  olothes — 
and  everything  else?" 

"  I  see  him  lying  there  every 
night  o'  my  life,  just  as  plain 
as  I  see  you  now ! " 

"The  feet  were  towards  the 
door,  just  as  though  he  had 
been  facing  the  door  when  he 
was  struck  down?" 
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"Aye,  but  then  my  view  is 
the  body  W;;s  moved " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a 
cu.  ious  performance  on  Mr 
Carrington's  part.  His  vi  itor 
was  in  fact  stretching  himself 
out  en  the  floor  on  the  spot 
where  Sir  Reginald  was  found. 

"He  lay  like  this?"  he 
asked. 

"Aye,  practically  just  like 
that,  sir." 

"  Now,  Bisset,"  said  the  re- 
cumbent visitor,  "just  have  a 
very  good  look  at  me  and  tell 
me  if  you  notioe  any  difference 
between  me  and  the  body  of 
Sir  Reginald." 

Bisset  looked  for  a  few 
seconds  and  then  exclaimed — 

"  Your  clothes  are  no  alike ! 
The  master's  ooat  was  kind  of 
pulled  up  like  about  his  shoul- 
ders and  neck.  Oh,  and  I 
mind  now  the  tag  at  the  back 
for  hanging  it  up  was  broken 
and  sticking  out." 

Carrington  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye. 

"The  tag  was  not  broken 
before  he  put  on  tke  ooat  ?  " 

" It  certainly  was  not  that! 
But  what's  your  deduction, 
sir?" 

Carrington  smiled  at  him. 

"What  do  you  think  your- 
self, Bisset  ?  You  saw  how  I 
threw  myself  down  quite  care- 
lessly and  yet  my  ooat  wasn't 
pulled  up  like  that." 

"  God,  sir  1 "  oried  the  butler. 
"  You  mean  the  oorp  had  been 
pulled  along  the  floor  by  the 
shoulders ! " 

Carrington  nodded. 
"Then   he   had   been   killed 
near  the  windie!" 

"  Not  too  fast,  not  too  fast ! " 
smiled  Carrington.  "  Your  own 
first  statement  which  I  hap- 


pened to  read  in  a  back  number 
of  the  newspaper  the  other  day 
said  that  the  windows  were  all 
fastened  when  Sir  Reginald 
came  into  the  room." 

"Ah,  but  I've  been  altering 
my  opinion  on  that  point,  sir." 

Carrington  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  afraid  beeause  a  fas- 
tened window  doesn't  suit  your 
theory." 

"  But  the  master  might  have 
opened  it  to  him,  thinking  it 
was  some  one  he  knew." 

"  Sounds  improbable,"  said 
Carrington  thoughtfully. 

"But  not  just  absolutely 
impossible." 

"No,"  said  Carrington,  still 
very  thoughtfully.  "Not  im- 
possible." 

"Sir  Reginald  might  never 
have  seen  it  was  a  stranger  till 
the  man  was  fairly  inside." 

Carrington  smiled  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Thin,  Bisset;  very  thin. 
Why  need  the  man  have  been 
a  stranger  at  all  ?  " 

Bisset's  face  fell. 

"But  surely  you're  not  be- 
lieving yen  story  that  it  was 
Sir  Malcolm  and  Miss  Farmond 
after  a'?" 

His  visitor  stood  absolutely 
silent  for  a  full  minute.  Then 
he  seemed  suddenly  to  banish 
the  line  of  thought  he  was 
following. 

"Is  it  quite  certain  that 
those  two  are  engaged?"  he 
aeked. 

Bisset's  faced  showed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  question. 

"  They  all  say  so,"  said  he. 
"Have  either   of   them   ad- 
mitted it?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Why  don't  they  acknow- 
ledge it  now  and  get  married  ?  " 
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"  They  say  it's  because  they 
daurna  for  fear  of  the  soandal." 

" '  They '  say  again  !  "  oom- 
mented  Carrington.  "  But, 
look  here,  Bisset,  you  have  been 
in  the  house  all  the  time.  Did 
you  think  they  were  engaged  ?  " 

"Honestly,  sir,  I  did  not. 
There's  nae  doubt  Sir  Malcolm 
was  sweet  on  the  young  lady, 
but  deil  a  sign  of  sweetness  on 
him  did  I  ever  see  in  her ! " 

"  Do  they  correspond  now  ?  " 

Bissefc  shook  his  head. 

"  Hardly  at  a'.  But  of  course 
folks  just  say  they  are  feared 
to  now." 

"  Has  anybody  asked  either 
of  them  if  they  are — or  ever 
were — engaged  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  But  if  they  denied 
it  now,  folks  would  just  say 
the  same  thing." 

"  Yes.  I  see  —  naturally. 
Lady  Cromarty  believes  it  and 
is  keeping  Miss  Farmond  under 
her  eye,  the  gossips  tell  me.  Is 
that  so?" 

"Oh,  that's  true  right 
enough,  sir." 

"  Who  told  Lady  Cromarty  ?" 

"  That  I  do  not  know,  sir." 

Again  the  visitor  seemed  to 
be  thinking,  and  again  to  east 
his  thoughts  aside  and  take  up 
a  new  aspect  of  the  ease. 

"Supposing,"  he  suggested, 
"  we  were  to  draw  the  curtains 
and  light  these  candles  for  a 
few.  minutes  ?  It  might  help 
ua  to  realise  the  whole  thing." 

This  suggestion  pleased  Mr 
Bisaet  greatly,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  the  candles  were  lit  and 
the  curtains  drawn. 

"Put  the  table  where  it 
stood,"  said  Carrington.  "  Now 
which  was  Sir  Reginald's 
chair?  This?" 

He    sat    in    it    and    looked 


slowly  round  the  darkened, 
candle-lit  library. 

"New,"  said  he,  "suppose  I 
was  Sir  Reginald,  and  there 
came  a  tap  at  that  window, 
what  would  I  do?" 

"  If  you  were  the  master,  sir, 
you'd  go  straight  to  the  windie 
to  see  who  it  was." 

"  I  wouldn't  get  in  a  funk 
and  ring  the  bell?" 

"No  fears!"  said  Bisset 
confidently. 

"And  any  one  who  knew 
Sir  Reginald  at  all  well  could 
count  on  his  not  giving  the 
alarm  then  if  they  tapped  at 
the  window  ?  " 

"They  could  that." 

Carrington  looked  atten- 
tively towards  the  window. 

"Those  curtains  hang  close 
against  the  window,  I  see,"  he 
observed.  "  A  very  slight  gap 
in  them  would  enable  any  one 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  room 
if  the  blinds  were  not  down. 
Were  the  blinds  down  that 
night?" 

Bisset  slapped  his  knee. 

"The  middle  blind  wasn't 
working!"  he  cried.  "What 
a  fool  I've  been  not  to  think 
on  the  extra  or  dinar'  signifi- 
cance of  that  fao'l  My,  the 
deductions  to  be  drawn ! 
You've  made  it  quite  clear 
now,  sir.  The  man  tappit 
at  that  windie " 

"  Steady,  steady  !  "  said 
Carrington,  smiling  and  yet 
seriously ;  "  don't  you  go  an- 
nouncing that  theory  I  If 
there's  anything  in  it — mum's 
the  word  !  But  mind  you,  Bis- 
set,  it's  only  a  bare  possibil- 
ity. There's  no  good  evidence 
against  the  door  theory  yet." 

"  Nor  the  table  being  oowpit 
and  the  body  moved  ?  " 
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"They  might  be  explained." 

He  was  thoughtful  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  de- 
liberately— 

"  I  want — I  mean  you  want 
certain  evidence  to  exclude  the 
door  theory.  Without  that, 
the  window  theory  remains  a 
guess.  Sir  Malcolm  is  in 
London,  I  understand?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Likely  to  be  coming  north 
soon?" 

"  No  word  of  it,  sir." 

Mr  Carrington  reflected  for 
a  moment,  and  then  rose  and 
went  towards  the  window. 

"We  can  draw  back  the 
curtains  now,"  said  he. 

He  drew  them  as  he  spoke, 
and  on  the  instant  stepped  in- 
voluntarily back,  and  down 
went  the  small  table.  Miss 
Cicely  Farmond  was  standing 
just  outside,  evidently  arrested 
by  the  drawn  curtains.  Her 
eyes  opened  very  wide  indeed 
at  the  sight  of  Mr  Carrington 
suddenly  revealed.  Her  lips 
parted  for  an  instant  as 
though  she  would  cry  out, 
and  then  she  hurried  away. 

Mr  Carrington  seemed  more 
upset  by  this  incident  than  one 
would  expect  from  such  a  com- 
posed easy-going  young  man. 

"What  will  they  think  of 
me  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
must  be  sure  to  tell  Miss 
Farmond  —  and  Lady  Crom- 
arty  too  if  she  hears  of 
this  —  that  I  came  solely  to 
inquire  about  the  shootings, 
and  not  to  poke  my  nose  into 
their  library  !  Make  that  very 
explicit,  Bisset." 

Even  though  assured  by 
Bisset  that  the  young  lady 
was  the  most  amiable  person 
imaginable,  he  was  continuing 


to  lay  stress  on  the  point  when 
his  attention  was  abruptly 
diverted  by  the  sight  of  an- 
other lady  in  deep  black  walk- 
ing slowly  away  from  the 
house. 

"Is  that  Lady  Cromarty?" 
he  asked ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Bisset  said  yes  than  the  win- 
dow was  up  and  Mr  Carring- 
ton stepping  out  of  it. 

"I  really  must  explain  and 
apologise  to  her  ladyship," 
said  he. 

"  Her    ladyship    will    never 

know !  "  began  Bisset,  but 

the  surprising  visitor  was  al- 
ready hastening  after  the 
mourning  figure.  Had  the 
worthy  man  been  able  to 
hear  the  conversation  which 
ensued,  he  would  have  been 
more  surprised  still. 

"  Lady  Cromarty,  I  believe  ?  " 
said  the  stranger  in  a  deferen- 
tial voice. 

She  turned  quickly,  and  her 
eyes  searched  him  with  that 
hard  glance  they  wore  always 
nowadays. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Lady  Cromarty," 
she  said. 

"Pardon  me  for  disturbing 
you,"  said  he.  "  It  is  a  mere 
brief  matter  of  business.  I 
represent  an  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  which  Sir  Malcolm 
Cromarty  has  made  certain 
proposals.  We  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  state- 
ments, and  from  other  sources 
learn  that  he  is  engaged  to  be 
married.  I  have  come  simply 
to  ascertain  whether  that  is 
the  case." 

Lady  Cromarty  was  (as  Mr 
Carrington  had  shrewdly 
divined)  no  better  versed  in 
the  intricate  matter  of  insur- 
ance than  the  majority  of  her 
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sex,  and  evidently  peroeived 
nothing  very  unusual  in  this 
inquiry.  It  may  be  added  in 
her  excuse  that  the  manner  in 
whioh  it  was  put  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Company  was 
a  perfect  example  of  how  a 
business  man  should  address 
a  lady. 

"  It  is  the  case,"  said  she. 

"  May  I  ask  your  ladyship's 
authority — in  strict  confidence, 
of  course  ?  "  inquired  the  repre- 
sentative firmly,  but  very 
courteously. 

"I  learned  it  from  my  own 
man  of  business,"  said  she. 

"Thank  you/'  said  the  in- 
surance representative.  "  I 
beg  that  your  ladyship  will 
say  nothing  of  my  call,  and 
I  shall  undertake  not  to 
mention  the  source  of  my 
information,"  and  with  an 
adequate  bow  he  returned  to 
the  house. 

Before  disappearing  through 
her  library  window,  Mr  Car- 
rington  saw  that  her  lady- 
ship's back  was  turned,  and 
he  then  gave  this  candid,  if 
somewhat  sketchy,  account  of 
his  interview  to  her  butler. 

"  It  suddenly  struck  me," 
said  he,  "that  Lady  Cromarty 
might  think  it  somewhat  un- 
seemly of  me  to  come  inquir- 
ing about  shooting  so  soon 
after  her  bereavement;  so  I 
gave  her  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent explanation.  She  is  not 


likely  to  make  any  further 
inquiries  about  me,  and  so 
you  need  say  nothing  about 
my  visit." 

He  was  careful,  however,  to 
impress  on  his  friend  Mr 
Bisset  that  he  actually  had 
come  from  purely  sporting 
motives.  In  fact,  he  pro- 
fessed some  anxiety  to  get 
in  touch  with  Sir  Malcolm 
on  the  subject,  even  though 
assured  that  the  young  bar- 
onet had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  shootings. 

"Ah,  but  it  will  gratify 
him,  Bisset."  said  he,  "and 
I  think  it  is  the  nice  thing 
to  do.  Could  you  give  me  his 
London  address  ?  " 

He  jotted  this  down  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  then,  as  he 
was  leaving,  he  said  confi- 
dentially— 

"You  tell  me  that  you  think 
Sir  Malcolm  is  interested  in 
Miss  Farmond,  though  she 
seemed  not  so  keen  on  him?" 

"That  was  the  way  of  it 
to  my  thinking,"  said  Bisset. 
"And  what  deduction  would 
you  draw  from  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  should  deduce,"  said  this 
sympathetic  and  intelligent 
visitor,  "  the  probable  appear- 
ance of  certain  evidence  bear- 
ing on  our  theories,  Bisset." 

Mr  Bisset  thought  he  had 
seldom  met  a  pleasanter 
gentleman  or  a  more  helpful 
assistant. 


XXV.   A  TELEGRAM. 


The  oar  took  Mr  Carrington  "I  shall  want  you  again  at 
straight  back  to  the  town  and  two  o'clock  sharp,"  he  said  to 
dropped  him  at  the  door  of  Mr  the  chauffeur,  and  turned  in  to 


Battar's  office. 
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He  caught  the  lawyer  just 
before  he  went  out  to  lunch, 
and  said  at  onoe — 

"I  want  to  see  Sir  Malcolm 
Cromarty.  Can  you  arrange 
for  him  to  run  up  here  for  a 
day?" 

Simon  stared  at  him  hard, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  even 
more  caution  than  usual  in  his 
eye — almost,  indeed,  a  touch 
of  suspicion,  The  lawyer  was 
not  looking  quite  as  well  as 
usual ;  there  was  a  drawn  look 
about  the  upper  part  of  the 
face  and  a  hint  of  strain  both 
in  eyes  and  mouth. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  see 
Sir  Malcolm  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Well,"  said  Carrington, 
"  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr 
Rattar,  that,  as  you  yourself 
said,  the  direct  evidence  is 
practically  nil,  and  one  is 
forced  to  go  a  good  deal  by 
one's  judgment  of  the  people 
suspected  or  concerned." 

Simon  grunted  sceptically. 

"Very  misleading,"  he  said. 

"That  depends  entirely  on 
one's  judgment,  or  rather  on 
one's  instinct  for  distinguish- 
ing bad  eggs  from  good.  As  a 
matter  of  observation,  I  don't 
find  that  certain  types  of  men 
and  women  commit  certain 
actions,  and  I  do  find  that 
they  are  apt  to  commit  others. 
And  contrariwise  with  other 
types." 

"Very  unsafe  doctrine,"  said 
Simon  emphatically. 

"Extremely — in  the  hands 
of  any  one  who  doesn't  know 
how  to  apply  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  made  a  short 
and  common-sense  out  to  the 
truth  in  many  oases.  For 
instance,  the  man  who  sus- 


pected Mr  Biaset  of  committing 
the  crime  would  simply  be 
wasting  his  time  and  energy, 
even  if  there  seemed  to  be  some 
evidence  against  him." 

"  Any  man  can  commit  any 
crime,"  said  Simon  dogmatic- 
ally. 

Carrington  smiled  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Personally,"  said  he,  "if 
you  had  a  young  and  pretty 
wife,  I  am  capable  of  running 
away  with  her,  and  possibly 
even  of  letting  her  persuade 
me  to  abscond  with  some  of 
your  property,  but  I  am  not 
capable  of  laying  you  out  in 
cold  blood  and  rifling  that  safe. 
And  a  good  judge  of  men  ought 
to  be  able  to  perceive  this  and 
not  waste  his  time  in  trying  to 
convict  me  of  an  offence  I 
couldn't  commit.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  crime  was  one  that 
my  type  is  apt  to  commit,  he 
would  be  a  fool  to  acquit  me 
off-hand,  even  if  there  was  next 
to  no  evidence  against  me." 

"Then  you  simply  go  by 
your  impressions  of  people  ?  " 

"Far  from  it.  A  complete 
absence  of  motive  would  force 
me  to  acquit  even  the  most 
promising-looking  blackguard, 
unless  of  course  there  was  some 
form  of  lunacy  in  hia  case. 
One  must  have  motive  and  one 
must  have  evidence  as  well, 
but  character  is  the  short  cut 
— if  the  circumstances  permit 
you  to  use  it.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  they  don't ;  but  in  this 
case  they  force  me  to  depend 
on  it  very  largely.  Therefore, 
I  want  to  see  Sir  Malcolm 
Cromarty." 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head. 

"No,   no,   Mr   Carrington," 
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he  said,  "I  can't  bring  him 
down  here  on  suoh  trivial 
grounds." 

"But  you  yourself  suspeot 
him ! " 

For  a  moment  the  lawyer 
was  silent. 

"  I  think  suspicion  points  to 
him,  but  what  is  wanted  is 
evidence.  You  can't  get  evi- 
dence merely  by  bringing  him 
here.  You  don't  suppose  he 
will  confess,  do  you?" 

"  Have  you  ever  studied  the 
French  methods  of  getting  at 
the  truth  ?  "  inquired  Carring- 
ton,  and  when  Simon  shook  his 
head  contemptuously,  he  added 
with  some  significance,  "We 
can  learn  a  good  deal  from  our 
neighbours." 

" Trivial  grounds!"  mut- 
tered Simon.  "No,  no!" 

Carrington  became  unusu- 
ally serious  and  impressive. 

"I  am  investigating  this 
case,  Mr  Kattar,  and  I  want 
to  see  Sir  Malcolm.  Will  you 
send  for  him  or  not  ?  " 

"He  wouldn't  come." 

"  It  depends  on  the  urgency 
of  the  message." 

"I  can't  invent  bogus  ur- 
gent messages  to  my  clients." 

Carrington  smiled. 

"I  might  do  the  inventing 
for  you." 

Again  the  lawyer  stared  at 
him,  and  again  there  was  the 
same  extreme  caution  in  his 
eye,  mingled  with  a  hint  of 
suspicion. 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  he 
said. 

"I  want  to  see  him  immedi- 
ately." 

"  Call  again  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

Carrington's  manner  altered 


at  once  into   his   usual   easy- 
going air. 

*  *  Very  well  then,  Mr  Rattar," 
said  he  as  he  rose. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Simon, 
"  you  have  been  out  at  Kel- 
dale  this  morning,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Carrington  care- 
lessly, "but  there  is  really 
nothing  new  to  be  found." 

Simon  looked  at  him  hard. 

"No  fresh  evidence?" 

Carrington  laughed. 

"Not  likely,  after  you  and 
your  sleuth-hounds  had  been 
over  the  ground  ! " 

He  went  to  the  door,  and 
there  Simon  again  spoke. 

"What  are  you  doing 
next?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  am  rather 
wondering.  I  must  think  about 
it,  Good-morning." 

For  a  man  who  was  rather 
wondering,  Mr  Carrington's 
next  movements  were  remark- 
ably prompt.  He  first  went 
straight  to  the  Post  Office 
and  despatched  a  wire.  It 
was  addressed  to  Sir  Malcolm 
Cromarty,  and  it  ran  :  "  Come 
immediately  —  urgent  news — 
don't  answer  —  please  don't 
delay."  The  only  thing  that 
seemed  to  indicate  a  wonder- 
ing and  abstracted  mind 
the  signature  to  this 
age.  Instead  of  "  Carrington  " 
he  actually  wrote  "Cicely 
Farmond." 

He  then  hurried  to  the 
hotel,  which  he  reached  at 
1.50.  In  ten  minutes  he  had 
bolted  a  hasty  lunch,  and  at 
two  o'clock  was  sitting  in  the 
oar  again. 

"To  Stanesland  Castle,"  he 
commanded.  "  And  be  as  quick 
as  you  can." 
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XXVI.   AT   STANESLAND. 


Mr  Carrington's  interview 
with  the  laird  of  Stanesland 
began  on  muoh  the  same  lines 
as  his  talk  with  Bisset.  The 
amiable  visitor  was  shown  into 
the  laird's  smoking-room — an 
apartment  with  vast  walls 
like  a  dungeon,  and  on  them 
trophies  from  the  laird's  ad- 
venturous days — and  proceeded 
to  make  inquiry  whether  Mr 
Cromarty  was  disposed  to  let 
his  shootings  for  next  season, 
or,  if  not,  whether  he  oould 
recommend  any  others. 

As  the  visitor  was  in  no 
hurry,  he  declared,  to  fix  any- 
thing up,  it  was  very  natural 
that  this  conversation,  like 
the  morning's,  should  eventu- 
ally turn  on  to  the  subject 
of  the  great  local  mystery. 
Through  it  all  Mr  Carrington's 
monocle  was  more  continually 
fixed  on  the  other  than  usual ; 
but  if  he  were  looking  for 
peculiarities  in  the  laird's  man- 
ner or  any  admissions  made 
either  by  tongue  or  eye,  he 
was  disappointed.  Cromarty 
was  as  breezy  and  as  direct 
as  ever;  but  even  when  his 
visitor  confessed  his  extreme 
interest  in  such  oases  of  re- 
markable crime,  he  (to  all 
seeming)  scented  nothing  in 
this  beyond  a  not  uncommon 
hobby.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  of  his  keenness  to 
discuss  the  subject.  Carrington 
gave  him  an  entertaining  ac- 
count of  his  efforts  to  assist  Mr 
Bisset,  and  then  Ned  asked — 

"Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  this  theory  that  the  man 
came  in  by  the  window?" 


Carrington  smiled, 

"  Bisset  is  evidently  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  save  the  credit  of 
the  family." 

Ned  Cromarty  was  roused 
now. 

"Good God! "he cried.  "But 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
think  that  story  will  hold 
water  ?  " 

"  What  story  ? "  inquired 
Carrington  mildly. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean — 
the  scandal  that  Sir  Malcolm 
and  —  and  a  lady  were  con- 
cerned in  the  murder." 

"They  are  said  to  have 
actually  committed  it,  aren't 
they?" 

Ned's  eye  began  to  look 
dangerous. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  credible  ?  " 
he  asked  brusquely. 

"  You  know  them  better  than 
I.  Do  you  think  it  is  ?  " 

"  Not  for  an  instant ! " 

"  I  haven't  met  Sir  Malcolm," 
said  Carrington,  wiping  his 
eyeglass  on  his  handkerchief. 
"  I  can't  judge  of  him.  What 
sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?  " 

"A  bit  of  a  young  squirt," 
said  Ned  candidly,  "but  I'll 
not  believe  he's  a  murderer 
till  I  get  some  proof  of  it." 

"And  Miss  Farmond?  Is 
she  at  all  a  murderous 
lady?" 

He  fixed  his  monocle  in  his 
eye  just  in  time  to  see  his 
host  control  himself  after  what 
seemed  to  have  been  a  some- 
what violent  spasm. 

"I'll  stake  my  life  on  her 
innocence!"  said  Ned,  and  it 
was  hard  to  know  whether  his 
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manner  as  he  said  this  should 
be  termed  fierce  or  solemn. 

For  the  spaoe  of  perhaps 
two  seconds  Carrington's  eye- 
glass stared  very  straight  at 
him,  and  immediately  after- 
wards was  taken  out  for  clean- 
ing again,  while  its  owner 
seemed  to  have  found  some 
new  food  for  thought.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  Ned 
asking  brusquely — 

"Don't  you  believe  me?" 

Again  his  visitor  fixed  the 
monocle  in  his  eye,  and  he 
answered  now  very  quietly 
and  deliberately — 

"I  happened  to  meet  a 
young  lady  one  afternoon, 
whom  I  discovered  to  be 
Miss  Farmond.  My  own  im- 
pression— for  what  it  is  worth 
— is  that  it  would  be  mere 
waste  of  time  to  investigate 
the  suspicion  against  her,  sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  one  were 
a  detective  or  anything  of  that 
kind  engaged  in  this  case." 

"  You  think  she  is  innocent  ?  " 
asked  Ned  eagerly. 

"I  am  quite  certain  of  it,  so 
far  as  I  am  any  judge." 

Ned  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  for  an  instant  a  smile 
flitted  across  Carrington's  face. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  were 
amused  at  such  a  tribute  to 
the  opinion  of  a  mere  chance 
visitor. 

"And  Sir  Malcolm?"  in- 
quired Ned. 

Carrington  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  no  means  of  judging 
—yet." 

Ned  glanced  at  him  quickly. 

"  Do  you  expect  to  get  hold 
of  a  means?" 

Carrington's  smile  was  his 
only  answer  to  the  question. 


And  then,  still  smiling,  he 
said — 

"I  rather  wonder,  Mr  Cro- 
marty,  that  you  who  have 
taken  so  much  interest  in  this 
case,  and  who  are,  I  am  told, 
the  head  of  the  family,  don't 
get  some  professional  assist- 
ance to  help  you  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  it." 

Ned's  mouth  shut  hard  and 
his  eyes  turned  to  the  fire.  He 
said  nothing  for  a  moment,  and 
then  remarked — 

"  Well,  I  guess  that's  worth 
thinking  over." 

Carrington's  shoulders  moved 
in  an  almost  imperceptible 
shrug,  but  he  made  no  com- 
ment aloud.  In  a  moment  Ned 
said — 

"Supposing  those  two  are 
scored  out,  there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  anybody  else  inside  the 
house  who  could  have  com- 
mitted the  crime,  does  there? 
You  wouldn't  suspect  Lady 
Cromarty  or  Bisset,  would 
you?" 

"Lady  Cromarty  is  physi- 
cally incapable  of  giving  her 
husband  the  blow  he  must  have 
received.  Besides,  they  were  a 
very  devoted  couple,  I  under- 
stand ;  and  she  gained  nothing 
by  his  death — lost  heavily,  in 
fact.  As  for  Bisset !" — Carring- 
ton let  his  smile  finish  the 
sentence. 

"Then  it  must  have  been 
some  one  from  outside — but 
who?" 

"  Can  you  think  of  any  one  ?  " 
asked  Carrington. 

Ned  shook  his  head  emphati- 
cally. 

"Can  you?"  he  asked. 

"Me?"  said  his  visitor  with 
an  innocent  air,  and  yet  with  a 
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twinkle  for  an  instant  in  bis 
eye.  "I  am  a  mere  stranger 
to  the  place,  and  if  you  and 
Mr  Rattar  and  the  police  are 
baffled,  what  can  I  suggest  ?  " 

Ned  seemed  for  a  moment  a 
trifle  disconcerted.  Then  he 
said — 

"That's  so,  of  course,  Mr 
Carrington.  But  since  we 
happen  to  be  talking  about 
it  —  well,  I  guess  I'm  quite 
curious  to  know  if  any  ideas 
have  just  happened  to  occur 
to  you." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "be- 
tween  ourselves,  Mr  Cromarty, 
and  speaking  quite  confidenti- 
ally, one  idea  has  struck  me 
very  forcibly." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Ned 
eagerly. 

"  Simply  this,  that  though  it 
might  be  conceivable  to  think 
of  somebody  or  other,  the  diffi- 
culty that  stares  me  in  the  face 
is — motive  ! " 

Ned's  face  fell. 

"Well,  that's  what  has 
struck  all  of  us." 

"  Sir  Reginald  was  a  popular 
landlord,  I  hear." 

"The  most  popular  in  the 
county." 

"This  isn't  Ireland,"  con- 
tinued Carrington.  "  Tenants 
don't  lay  out  their  landlords 
on  principle,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  they  would 
simply  stand  to  lose  by  his 
death.  Then  take  his  trades- 
men and  his  agent  and  so  on, 
they  all  stand  to  lose  too.  An 
illicit  love  affair  and  a  venge- 
ful swain  might  be  a  conceiv- 
able theory,  if  his  character 
gave  colour  to  it;  but  there's 
not  a  hint  of  that,  and  some 
rumour  would  have  got  about 


for   certain  if  that   had   been 
the  case." 

"You  may  dismiss  that," 
said  Ned  emphatically. 

"Then  there  you  are — what's 
the  motive  ?  " 

"If  one  could  think  of 
a  possible  man,  one  could 
probably  think  of  a  possible 
motive." 

On  Carrington's  face  a  curi- 
ous look  appeared  for  an 
instant. 

"I  only  wish  one  could,"  he 
murmured. 

A  gong  sounded  and  Ned 
rose. 

"That  means  tea,"  said  he. 
"  I  always  have  it  in  my 
sister's  room.  Come  up." 

They  went  up  the  stone 
stair  and  turned  into  Miss 
Cromarty's  boudoir.  On  her 
Mr  Carrington  produced  a 
favourable  impression  that  was 
evident  at  once.  At  all  times 
she  liked  good-looking  and 
agreeable  gentlemen,  and  lately 
she  had  been  suffering  from 
a  dearth  of  them.  She  had 
been  suffering  also  from  her 
brother's  pig-headed  refusal  to 
reconsider  his  decision  not  to 
buy  a  oar;  and  finally,  from 
the  lack  of  some  one  to  sym- 
pathise with  her  in  this  matter. 
In  the  opulent -looking  and 
sportingly-attired  Mr  Carring- 
ton she  quickly  perceived  a 
kindred  spirit,  and  having  a 
tongue  that  was  not  easily 
intimidated  even  by  the  for- 
midable -  looking  laird,  she 
lauohed  into  her  grievance. 
They  had  been  talking  about 
the  long  distances  that  separ- 
ated most  of  the  mansions  in 
the  county. 

"Isn't  it  ridiculous,  Mr  Car- 
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rington,"  said  she,  "  we  haven't 
got  a  oar! " 

"Absurd,"  agreed  Mr  Car- 
rington,  helping  himself  to 
oake. 

"Do  you  know,  this  brother 
of  mine  here  has  actually  come 
into  a  fortune,  and  yet  he 
won't  even  buy  me  a  motor- 
oar  ! " 

Ned  frowned  and  muttered 
something  that  might  have 
oheoked  their  visitor's  reply 
had  he  noticed  the  laird's  dis- 
pleasure, but  for  the  moment 
he  seemed  to  have  become  very 
unobserving. 

"Come  into  a  fortune?" 
said  he.  "What  a  bit  of  luck  ! 
How  much — a  million — two 
million?" 

"  Oh,  not  so  much  as  that, 
worse  luck  ?  But  quite  enough 
to  buy  at  least  three  decent 
oars  if  he  was  half  a  sports- 
man !  And  he  won't  get  one  !  " 

Mr  Carrington  was  now 
trying  to  balance  his  cake  in 
his  saucer,  and  was  evidently 
too  absorbed  in  his  efforts  to 
notice  his  host's  waxing  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  In  my  experience,"  said  he, 
"you  can't  get  a  decent  oar 
much  under  four  hundred." 

"Well"  said  she,  "that's 
just  the  figure  it  would  bring 
it  to." 

"  Lilian  !  "  muttered  her 
brother  wrathfully. 

But  at  that  moment  Mr 
Carrington  coughed,  evidently 
over  a  oake  crumb,  and  failed 
to  hear  the  expostulation. 

"But  perhaps   he   is   going 


to  buy  you  something  even 
handsomer  instead,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"  Is  he  ! "  she  scoffed,  with  a 
defiant  eye  on  her  brother.  "I 
believe  he's  going  to  blue  it 
in  something  too  scandalous  to 
talk  about  in  mixed  society ! 
Anyhow,  it's  something  too 
mysterious  to  tell  me!" 

By  this  time  Ned's  face  was 
a  thundercloud  in  which  light- 
ning was  clearly  imminent,  but 
Mr  Carrington  now  recovered 
his  wonted  tact  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  lost  it. 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  very 
curious  story  I  heard  at  my 
club  the  other  day,"  he  began, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  con- 
versation was  far  away  from 
Miss  Cromarty's  grievances. 
And  then,  having  finished  his 
cup  of  tea,  he  looked  at  his 
watch  with  an  exclamation, 
and  protested  that  he  must 
depart  on  the  instant. 

As  he  lay  back  in  his  oar 
he  murmured  with  a  satisfied 
smile — 

"That's  settled  anyhow!" 

And  then  for  the  whole 
drive  home  he  fell  very 
thoughtful  indeed.  Only  one 
incident  aroused  him,  and  that 
but  for  a  moment.  It  was 
quite  dark  by  this  time,  and 
somewhere  between  the  Kel- 
dale  House  lodge  and  the  town 
the  lamps  of  the  oar  swept  for 
an  instant  over  a  girl  riding  a 
bicycle  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Carrington  looked  round 
quickly  and  saw  that  she  was 
Miss  Cicely  Farmond. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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FROM   THE   BALTIC   COAST   TO    THE   DENMARK   BORDER. 


I.   THE   SETTING. 


THE  officers'  lager  at  Stral- 
flund  lay  on  an  island — or 
rather  on  a  twin  pair  of  islands 
called  Greater  and  Smaller 
Danholm — and  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  water  over  which  a  per- 
manent ferry  plies  to  and  fro. 
On  the  farther  side  of  these 
islands,  and  separated  from 
them  again  by  a  wider  channel 
— perhaps  two- thirds  of  the 
width  of  the  Solent  at  its  nar- 
rowest point — lie  the  pleasant 
shores  of  Rugen.  The  blue 
sea  and  the  wooded  slopes  of 
this  fair  island  recalled  to  the 
homesick  prisoner  the  beauties 
of  her  smaller  sister  of  the 
Wight. 

Hither  came  in  the  summer 
of  1918  500  odd  hungry 
British  officers — the  unwilling 
guests  of  his  then  Imperial 
Majesty  Wilhelm  II.  They 
were  a  not  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  many  taken  in  the  three 
gigantic  German  offensives  be- 
tween March  21st  and  May 
2  7  th.  They  came  in  big  batches 
from  the  sorting -out  camps 
of  Rastatt  and  Karlsruhe — 
the  former  place  a  memory 
that  will  endure  for  their 
lives  with  those  who  were 
there — or  in  little  driblets  from 
the  hospitals  from  whence  they 
had  been  discharged. 

Hither  came  also  in  Septem- 
ber 200  officers  from  Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle),  the  last  of 
their  illusions  gone.  They 
had  been  sent  from  various 


camps  to  that  place,  the  step- 
ping-stone for  internment  and 
happier  things.  They  had 
stayed  there  two  months. 
Their  parcels,  which  should 
have  been  forwarded  to  them, 
went  persistently  "west."  In 
many  oases  even  their  luggage 
had  gone  to  Holland.  They 
had  been  taken  for  walks,  and 
had  viewed  the  promised  land. 

And  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  congestion  of  sick  at 
Aachen  had  necessitated  their 
removal,  and  they  had  been 
side-tracked  to  the  Baltic — to 
wait  and  wait,  and  begin  the 
dreary  round  again.  They 
moved  our  sympathy.  They 
had  had  two  and  a  half  years 
of  it,  and  now  they  had  as 
little  to  eat  as,  and  not  much 
more  to  wear  than,  the  new 
arrivals.  But  one  of  them 
had  a  typewriter. 

And  hither  came  also  a  little 
party  of  three  from  Holzminden 
Camp  in  Brunswick,  a  delight- 
ful specimen  of  the  systematic 
repression  and  exploitation 
practised  on  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  Xth  Army  Corps. 
Things  had  been  humming, 
too,  at  H.  lately.  One  night 
twenty-nine  had  disappeared ; 
the  authorities,  particularly 
the  odious  Commandant,  Cap- 
tain Niemeyer,  were  at  first 
staggered,  then  brutal  to  the 
remainder.  Checkmated  after 
many  months  of  boastful  con- 
fidence, he  began  to  have  escap- 
ing very  badly  on  the  brain. 
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Part  of  the  programme  was 
evidently  to  remove  all  sus- 
pected officers  to  securer  fast- 
nesses; and  so,  one  morning, 
Major  Gilbert,  Lieut.  Ort- 
weiler,  and  myself  were  told 
we  had  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  pack.  We  packed  and 
went. 

Stralsund  was  like  a  rest 
cure. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasant 
spot.  A  channel,  narrow  at 
the  entrances,  broadening  to 
ninety  yards  in  the  middle, 
divides  the  islands.  Standing 
on  the  bridge  which  spans  the 
channel  at  its  narrowest,  one 
looks  west  to  Stralsund  town. 
Whether  with  the  setting  sun 
behind  it  or  the  morning  sun 
full  on  it,  it  is  beautiful. 
Venice  viewed  from  the  sea 
can  hardly  be  fairer.  The 
dome  of  the  Marianne  Kirohe 
dominates  the  town,  and  the 
bat-coloured  sails  of  the  fish- 
ing vessels  can  be  just  seen, 
with  an  occasional  motor-boat, 
moving  in  the  blue  Sound. 
In  Great  Danholm  the  chest- 
nuts are  magnificent.  There 
is  one  avenue  of  trees  which 
meet  each  other  overhead  as 
in  a  cathedral  nave.  And 
there  was  one  little  segregated 
fenoed-off  spot  which  for  no 
particular  reason  we  called 
King  Henry  VHIth's  Garden. 
The  name  seemed  to  suit. 
One  could  take  half  an  hour 
walking  round  the  camp. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention, 
by  painting  too  glowing  a  pic- 
ture, to  alienate  my  reader's 
sympathy.  The  place  was 
good,  but  German.  The  build- 
ings were  good,  but  had  held 
Russians.  The  air  was  good, 


but  there  were  smells.  We 
had  been  long-time  prisoners 
— veterans  we  considered  our- 
selves in  this  horde  of 
"  eighteeners."  And  it  would 
be  cold,  very  cold  in  winter. 

We  had  a  fortnight's  holi- 
day, revelling  in  the  unex- 
pected beauty,  the  much  less 
uncomfortable  beds,  and  the 
extra  sheet;  the  open-air  sea 
bath  in  the  mornings ;  the 
freedom  and  scope  of  move- 
ment ;  the  almost  latent  wire ; 
the  inoffensiveness  of  the  Ger- 
man personnel;  the  unobtru- 
siveness  of  the  Commandant; 
the  beer — liquorice — but  still 
beer  of  a  sort;  the  exchange 
of  news  with  the  new  pris- 
oners, and  the  picking  up  of 
old  threads;  the  sight  of  the 
sea  from  our  landing  window ; 
the  games  on  real  grass.  .  .  . 

And  then,  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent sense,  we  began  looking 
round. 

We  learned  that  the  autho- 
rities were  quietly  and  politely 
confident  that  the  place  was 
escape-proof.  They  expected 
attempts.  Oh,  yes  !  "  We 
know  it  is  your  duty.  We 
should  do  it  ourselves."  And 
conventionalities  of  the  sort 
that  are  common  when  Ger- 
man officers  of  a  decent  type 
— and  there  were  such  on  this 
island — find  themselves  in  con- 
versation with  Englishmen. 
"But  it  cannot  be  done — no 
one  has  ever  escaped  from 
here.  True,  it  might  be  easy 
to  out  the  wire  and  get  on  to 
the  main  part  of  the  island, 
but  we  have  our  dogs.  If  you 
swim  to  the  mainland  you  will 
be  recognised  and  brought 
back.  Even  if  you  get  across 
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to  Rugen  you  have  to  get  off 
it,  and  you  would  be  missed. 
We  have  our  seaplane  to  scour 
the  sea.  The  ferry  is  guard- 
ed. .  .  ."  And  so  on. 

Subsequent  events  appeared 
to  justify  this  view.  Attempts 
were  made,  and  failed  in  quick 
succession.  In  each  case  the 
objective  was  the  same,  though 
aimed  at  by  different  methods 
— the  open  sea  and  the  Danish 
island  of  Bornholm  or  Danish 
territory  elsewhere.  Two  offi- 
cers —  yachtsmen  born  —  cut 
the  wire  one  night,  swam  out 
towards  Rugea,  boarded  an 
empty  fishing  vessel  about  200 
yards  out,  and  got  clean  away. 
They  stranded  off  the  north- 
west corner  of  Rogen,  and 
were  recaptured.  Three  others 
commandeered  a  boat  which 
had  been  left  unpadlooked  in 
the  channel,  rowed  to  the 
mainland,  and  separated.  Two 
were  recaptured  immediately, 


the  third  was  at  large  some 
days  and  was  eventually 
arrested  some  way  down  the 
coast.  I  did  not  learn  his 
story.  Another  party  of  three 
attempted  to  paddle  over  to 
Rugen  on  a  cattle  trough. 
They  selected  a  stormy  night, 
were  upset  fifty  yards  out  of 
the  channel,  and  got  back  un- 
observed with  difficulty,  and, 
as  one  of  them  could  not  swim, 
rather  luckily. 

So  far  as  the  German  pre- 
cautions went,  the  net  upshot 
of  these  attempts  was  that 
stringent  orders  were  issued 
about  leaving  boats  in  the 
channel  or  on  the  shores  of 
the  island  unpadlocked.  For 
the  rest  the  Commandant 
was  satisfied  with  his  second 
line  of  defence,  the  water, 
which  was,  moreover  (it  was 
now  mid-September),  growing 
daily  colder  and  more  un- 
attractive. 


II.    PKEPAKATION. 


Such  was  the  position  when 
the  Holzminden  trio  began 
to  put  their  heads  together. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
seriously  entertained  the  idea 
of  an  escape  by  water.  "We 
were  all  hopeless  landsmen, 
and  Gilbert  at  any  rate 
could  not  swim.  A  "stunt" 
by  sea  necessitated  a  com- 
bination of  luck,  pluck,  oppor- 
tunism, and,  above  all,  water- 
manship. Our  armament,  such 
as  it  was,  was  of  a  different 
kind.  We  all  knew  German, 
Gilbert  and  I  indifferently, 
Ortweiler  fluently.  We  had 
the  wherewithal  to  bribe.  We 


could  lay  our  hands  on  a  type- 
writer. We  knew  the  ropes 
of  a  land  journey  by  rail- 
way. Gilbert  and  Ortweiler 
had  both  been  "out,"  the 
latter  more  than  once.  And 
I  had  heard  these  things  much 
discussed.  Moreover,  Gilbert 
being  a  Major,  had  secured  a 
small  room,  which  he  invited 
me  to  share,  and  Ortweiler  was 
a  member  of  our  mess.  In  a 
deep-laid  scheme  privacy  is 
almost  an  essential.  Greatest 
asset  of  all,  the  Germans  were 
not  suspicious,  and  they  left 
us  alone. 

Oar  idea — very  much  in  the 
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rough — crystallised  as  follows  : 
Together  or  separately,  as 
events  might  dictate,  to  bluff 
the  sentry  at  the  main  gate 
and  at  the  ferry,  to  get  on 
to  the  mainland  and  there 
travel  by  train  to  the  Holland 
frontier,  and  to  have  our 
preparations  so  thoroughly 
made  that  on  paper  at  least 
our  plan  was  bound  to  be 
successful. 

Our  first  plan  was  to  co-opt 
three  or  four  others  and  go 
out  as  a  party  of  orderlies, 
with  one  of  us  disguised  as  a 
German  sentry  in  charge.  In- 
dividual officers  had  on  several 
occasions  already  been  into  the 
town  with  a  party  of  orderlies 
on  some  "  fatigue  "  or  other  in 
order  to  have  a  look  round. 
Oar  idea  was  to  concoct  some 
imaginary  fatigue  which  would 
take  us  not  only  into  the  town 
but  out  of  it,  where  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  assum- 
ing our  real  disguise  and 
separating  on  our  respective 
routes.  We  got  so  far  as  to 
fashion  out  our  bogus  rifle  in 
the  rough,  but  before  long 
we  discarded  the  whole  idea 
for  various  reasons.  The  rifle 
would  be  too  difficult  to  imi- 
tate to  pass  in  broad  day- 
light. We  could  not  be  certain 
of  securing  the  uniform  of  our 
sentry ;  all  the  sentries  on  duty 
in  the  camp  were  likely  to  be 
personally  known  to  one  an- 
other. Difficulties  of  taking 
our  disguise  with  us,  diffi- 
culties of  hitting  on  the  right 
sort  of  "fatigue"  to  disarm 
suspicion  .  .  .  the  "cons"  had 
it  emphatically. 

Moreover,    in    the    interval 
the  looked-for  "key "had  pre- 


sented itself.  The  two  others 
had  succeeded  in  removing  a 
workman's  "permit"  from  his 
coat  pocket  while  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  camp.  This  "  permit " 
entitled  the  civilian  in  ques- 
tion to  visit  the  camp  and 
its  environs  between  given 
dates,  name  and  business 
being  duly  stated,  and  the 
permit  signed  by  the  Camp 
Commandant.  Printed  in  Ger- 
man print  on  a  plain  white 
card,  it  appeared  not  impos- 
sible of  exaot  imitation.  Our 
hopes  were  more  than  fulfilled. 
Lieutenant  Lockhead,  one  of 
the  party  weatherbound  en 
route  for  a  neutral  country, 
had,  we  knew,  performed 
yeoman  service  in  this  line 
when  at  Holzminden.  We 
showed  him  the  card.  Within 
two  days  he  had  accomplished 
an  exaot  replica,  including  the 
signature,  so  good  as  to  be 
undistinguiehable  from  the 
original.  Our  hopes  arose. 

It  remained  to  complete  the 
rest  of  our  essential  equip- 
ment— civilian  clothes,  German 
money,  forged  passports,  maps, 
and  compasses.  With  the  two 
former  I  was  entirely  unpro- 
vided. One  passport,  forged  on 
an  old  model,  was  in  Gilbert's 
possession,  but  we  doubted  its 
efficacy  in  northern  Germany. 
The  two  latter  articles  I  was 
content  to  leave  to  the  last 
moment,  when  I  should  have 
definitely  decided  on  my  route. 
One  had  the  feeling  that  it 
was  absurd  to  spend  hours 
on  acquiring  articles  necessary 
only  for  the  last  lap,  when  one 
might  be  stopped  at  the  gate : 
a  curiously  illogical  process  of 
reasoning,  as  these  things — 
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or  at  least  one  of  them — are 
indispensable  for  even  a  short 
journey  across  country,  .  .  . 
but  there  it  was. 

It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  event  ooourred  which  led 
me  definitely  to  abandon  my 
Holland  scheme  and  decide 
for  the  Danish  border.  A 
German  private  soldier  came 
into  our  room  one  day  to  do 
some  work.  He  was  in  uni- 
form, but  was  on  leave  in 
Stralsund,  which  was  his 
home,  and  in  the  then  pre- 
vailing shortage  of  labour  he 
was  lending  a  hand  to  his 
erstwhile  master. 

No  "escapee"  ever  omits  a 
chance — provided  he  can  speak 
German  at  all  —  of  profiting 
by  a  conversation  with  some 
one  from  outside  the  camp. 
Indeed  this  was  so  well  known 
to  the  authorities  that  in  most 
camps  anybody  coming  in 
from  outside  was  escorted  by 
a  sentry,  and  not  left  alone 
during  the  period  of  his  stay 
in  the  camp.  Stralsund  was 
an  exception  —  possibly  be- 
cause the  English  had  been 
there  so  short  a  time,  pos- 
sibly because  of  the  Com- 
mandant's complacent  idea  as 
to  its  security.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  had  this  fellow  fairly 
quiokly  sized  up.  It  turned 
out  his  job  was  doing  sentry 
on  the  Denmark  border. 

"  Is  it  dull  there  ?  " 

"Frightfully." 

"Do  many  get  over  up 
there?" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"What?     Prisoners?" 

"A  few — but  smugglers  and 
deserters  mostly.  We  pretend 
not  to  see  them." 


Here  was  an  eye-opener !     I 
threw  caution  to  the  winds  and 
found  that  I  had  not  mistaken 
my   man.      He   was   a   genial 
rascal,  venal   and   disloyal   to 
the  core.     Before  he  had  been 
in  that  room  half  an  hour  he 
had  committed  himself  far  too 
deeply  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ger- 
man Law  for  me  to  have  any 
fear  that  he  would  turn  round 
and  blow  the  gaff  on  us.     He 
told  us  (Gilbert  had  come  in  by 
that  time)  of  a  slaokly  guarded 
frontier,  with  wire  so  low  that 
you  could  walk  over  it :  of  the 
exact  route  from  Stralsund  to 
the    last    station    outside   the 
Grenz-Gebiet  (border  territory) : 
of  the  innocuous  passage  of  an 
ordinary  Personal  ~  Zug   (slow 
train)   without   the   complica- 
tions    of     passport  -  checking 
or  examination  when  crossing 
over  the  dreaded  Kiel  Canal. 
He    came    in    next   day   with 
some  civilian  collars  and  ties 
and    an    inadequate    railway 
map,  and  on  each  day  he  went 
out    the    heavier    by    sundry 
woollen    and    flannel    clothes, 
cigarettes,  soap,  chocolate,  and 
cheese.     He  gave  me  in  return 
about   30    marks    in    German 
money.     He  had  promised   to 
do   even    more,   but   he   made 
some  excuse  that  his  leave  was 
up,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 
Probably  he  funked  it.    Viewed 
as  a  commercial  deal  the  bal- 
ance was  in  his  favour ;  but  he 
had  given  us  information  that 
was  beyond  rubies.     Our  hopes 
rose  higher,  and  by  this  time 
Gilbert   and   I  were   more  or 
less    definitely    committed    to 
the  Denmark  scheme. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
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our  passports  should  read.  I 
will  say  no  more.  Even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  immeasurably 
magnified  by  the  intervening 
events,  there  still  may  lurk  the 
long  arm  in  German  Law,  and 
we  need  not  doubt  that  there 
are  still  too  many  seuls  in  Ger- 
many attracted  by  the  thought, 
Wie  soil  ich  Detective  werden  ? 
(How  shall  I  become  a  detec- 
tive?) to  make  it  altogether 
safe  for  those  concerned  if  I 
were  to  be  more  explicit  in 
print.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
our  tools  were  of  tender  years, 
cheaply  bought,  and  therefore 
on  both  accounts  the  less  de- 
serving of  retribution. 

I  had  sold  my  field  service 
ration  boots  for  45  marks, 
through  the  agency  of  Ort- 
weiler.  I  must  not  mention  in 
what  market.  I  had  therefore 
collected  about  75  marks,  and 
this  was,  of  course,  ample  for 
my  requirements.  I  was  all  the 
time  anxiously  on  the  look-out 
for  civilian  clothes.  I  had  got 
a  pair  of  old  blue  trousers  from 
Captain  Clarke  of  the  Merchant 
Marine.  I  had  an  old  pair  of 
ration  "Tommy"  boots,  which, 
on  comparison  with  the  home- 
grown article,  I  decided  might 
just  "do."  I  had  shirt,  collar, 
and  tie.  I  wanted  hat,  coat, 
and — in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season — some  sort  of 
overcoat. 

By  great  good  luck  the  hat, 
or,  as  it  happened,  cap,  materi- 
alised. A  new  naval  suit  with 
cap  had  arrived  for  a  merchant 
skipper  who  had  gone  to  Aachen 
for  a  medical  board  in  the 
hope  of  exchange.  As  soon  as 
we  heard  he  had  been  passed 
and  gone  over  the  border, 


Gilbert  and  I  promptly  closed 
for  the  suit,  of  which  we  had 
secured  the  refusal  with  his 
chargd  d'affaires.  Shorn  ef  its 
buttons  the  suit  made  a  smart 
civilian  costume  for  Gilbert, 
and  shorn  of  its  badge  the  cap 
became  merely  the  naval  type 
of  headgear  so  common  amongst 
German  boys  or  men  of  the 
working  class.  I  had  always 
decided  I  would  shape  my  r6le 
according  to  the  clothes  which 
I  could  find,  and  I  now  decided 
that  I  should  travel  4th  class 
as  some  sort  of  mechanic.  For 
a  coat  I  had  to  fall  back  upon 
a  brand-new  English  coat  sent 
out  from  home,  and  confiscated 
by  and  re-stolen  later  by  us 
from  the  Germans.  I  made 
it  as  shabby  as  I  could  in 
the  short  time  at  my  dis- 
posal, but  even  so  it  was  far 
too  smart  to  pass  for  my  class 
of  "  character  "  except  at  night. 
I  therefore  decided  that  if  tra- 
velling by  day  I  would  wear 
over  my  coat  a  very  old  dark- 
blue  naval  raincoat  which  had 
been  given  me.  I  was  thus 
equipped. 

I  might  possibly  have  done 
better  if  I  had  waited,  but 
the  completion  of  my  arrange- 
ments had  to  synchronise 
as  far  as  possible  with 
that  of  the  others.  I  had 
also  been  able  to  copy  a  fairly 
good  map  of  Northern  Sehles- 
wig  showing  roads  and  rail- 
ways, and,  by  great  good  luck 
and  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
I  secured  what  I  believe  was 
the  last  compass  but  one  in  the 
whole  camp.  The  shortage  of 
these  articles  seemed  extra- 
ordinary, when  one  reflected 
on  the  abundance  of  them  in 
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most  of  the  old  oamps  of  longer 
standing.  To  the  donor  on  this 
occasion,  Colonel  G.  E.  Hill, 
D.S.O.,  of  the  East  Lanos.,  the 
senior  officer  of  the  camp,  I  am 
eternally  indebted,  as  I  could 
net  have  managed  very  well 
without  it. 

From  one  of  the  camp  per- 
sonnel I  had  elucidated  the 
fact  that  the  Hamburg  train 
went  at  6.40  in  the  morning. 
From  another  source  we  heard 
there  was  also  a  train  at  6.43 
in  the  evening. 

Gilbert  meanwhile  had  been 
busy  with  the  typewriter,  which 
he  had  secured  with  great  fore- 
thought from  its  owner  in  the 
Aachen  party.  The  Auaweis 
forms  were  completed,  each 


according    to    our    particular 
"specifications." 

Mine  ran  as  follows : — 


Personal  Ausweis\ 

fur 
Karl  Stein  V 

aus 
Stralsund. 


on  the  outside ; 


and  on  the  inside — on  the  left- 
hand  side — my  photograph.  I 
had  been  photographed  in  this 
very  oamp  by  the  Germans, 
and  I  had  been  wearing  at  the 
time  an  old  Indian  volunteer 
tunic,  which  in  the  photograph 
looked  much  like  a  German 
tunic.  This  was  pure  chance 
and  very  lucky. 

On  the  right  side,  my  par- 
ticulars : — 


KARL  STEIN. 

Place  of  birth  .  Stralsund. 

State  belonging  to         Prussian. 

Date  of  birth    .  4/6/1880.  Height    .     1 '60  metres. 

Chin         .        .  Ordinary.  Eyes        .    Brown. 

Mouth      .        .  Ordinary.  Hair        .     Brown. 

Nose         .        .  Large.  Beard     .    Moustache. 

Particular  marks          None. 

Authentic  Signature  :  KARL  STEIN. 
(A  very  lame  and  halting  hand  this.) 

"  Herewith  certified  that  the  owner  of  the  pass  has  subscribed 
his  name  with  his  own  hand." 

(Signed)     LIEUTENANT  OF  POLICE — STRALSUND. 


The  stamps  affixed  to  the 
passport — two  on  the  photo- 
graph, one  on  the  right-hand 
side — were  an  amazingly  clever 
imitation  by  Lookhead  (the 
friend  who  had  already  helped 
us  with  the  forging  of  the 
permit -cards).  He  did  these 
stamps  by  hand  through  some 
purple  carbon  paper  that  I 
still  had  with  me  from  an 
old  army  message-form  book 
— and  to  be  believed,  they 
must  be  seen. 

Gilbert  took  infinite  trouble 
with  the  filling  up  of  these 
passports.  He  had  acquired  a 


good,  flowing,  German  hand, 
and  he  filled  the  particulars  in 
himself,  with  a  flourish  for  the 
signature  of  the  Police  Leutnant 
at  the  bottom.  He  also  filled 
in  the  permit-cards.  We  had 
each  two  passports,  one  made 
out  as  from  Stralsund,  and  the 
other  as  from  Sohleswig.  We 
should  naturally  show  the 
Stralsund  one  in  the  Schleswig 
territory  and  vice  versd. 

We  were  now  ready,  or  as 
ready  as  any  one  is  until  the 
actual  time  comes  to  go,  when 
there  are  always  a  thousand  and 
one  things  to  be  thought  of. 
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III.   THE   ESCAPE. 


It  was  arranged  amongst 
ourselves  that  Ortweiler  should 
have  the  firat  shot,  aa  he  stood 
easily  the  best  chance  of  effect- 
ing escape.  Accordingly,  on 
Monday  the  14th  October,  he 
made  his  exit.  He  was  well 
made  np  with  a  false  mous- 
tache stuck  on  with  some  very 
diluted  form  of  spirit  gum,  and 
fiercely  curved  at  the  tips.  It 
was  only  tow,  but  it  served  its 
purpose  in  the  dark.  Our  duty 
was  to  patrol  the  avenue  lead- 
ing to  the  main  gate,  between 
5  and  6.30  P.M.,  to  mark  down 
what  dangerous  Germans  had 
left  the  camp,  and  to  stop 
Ortweiler  if  any  one  who  was 
likely  to  suspect  him  hove  in 
sight. 

I  should  mention  here  that 
from  the  barrack  selected  as 
dressing-room  to  the  main  gate 
is  about  200  yards.  From  the 
main  gate  on  to  the  ferry  is 
another  350  yards.  After  dark 
at  this  time  of  year  various 
Germans  living  in  the  town 
were  likely  to  be  leaving  the 
island  for  the  night,  and  the 
ferry  was  thus  constantly  on 
the  move.  Our  object  was 
primarily  to  avoid  the  more 
dangerous  Germans — e.g.,  an 
officer  or  the  Interpreter,  who 
knew  us  all  well  by  sight. 

All  went  well.  I  gave  the 
signal  "all  clear"  at  about 
6.30,  and  G.  and  I  piloted 
him  out,  slowing  down  as  he 
passed  us  40  yards  from  the 
main  gate.  We  saw  him  take 
out  his  card  and  hand  it  to 
the  sentry,  who  then  let  him 
through  the  postern.  It  had 
worked  1  We  breathed  a  sigh 


of  relief.  Just  as  we  were 
going  back,  we  met  the  Inter- 
preter homeward  bound  for 
the  ferry.  He  was  too  olese 
behind  O.  to  be  exactly  safe, 
so  I  engaged  him  in  con- 
versation. He  was  in  a  hurry, 
and  I  could  only  think  of  some- 
thing rather  fatuous  to  say, 
but  I  held  him  up  a  minute 
or  two,  and  that  may  have 
caused  him  to  miss  O.'s  par- 
ticular boat.  (P.S.  —  I  have 
since  heard  that  they  went 
over  the  ferry  together!) 

We  "cooked"  O.'s  "  ap- 
pell"  at  8  P.M.  This  is  a 
familiar  device  for  concealing 
escape.  The  result  was  that 
the  barrack  Feldwebel  did  not 
report  his  absence  till  next 
day  at  9  A.M.  roll-call.  He  had 
thus  twelve  hours'  clear  start, 
by  which  time  he  was  most  of 
the  way  to  Berlin.  We  thought 
him  almost  a  certainty  to  "get 
over"  with  his  fluent  know- 
ledge of  German,  and  he  did, 
in  point  of  faet,  escape  into 
Holland  vid  Berlin,  Frankfort, 
and  Crefeld. 

Gilbert  and  I  were  naturally 
elated,  the  more  so  as  from 
inquiries  it  transpired  that  the 
authorities  had  absolutely  no 
suspicion  of  how  O.  had  got 
out.  Owing  to  repeated  wire- 
cutting  and  escapes  into  the 
island  the  guard  had  been  in- 
creased and  placed  outside  the 
wire.  No  one  had  passed  the 
sentries  who  had  not  the  proper 
credentials.  Of  that  they  were 
quite  convinced.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  O.  was  still  hiding 
in  the  camp.  We  hugged  our- 
selves. 
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Friday  of  that  week,  the  18th, 
the  day  selected  as  "  Der  Tag," 
was  an  unforgettable  one. 
Oar  kit  had  to  be  paoked  and 
labelled,  final  arrangements 
made  about  feeding  in  the 
event  of  recapture ;  comprom- 
ising documents  of  any  sort 
had  to  be  destroyed;  at 
the  last  moment  I  realised 
that  I  had  no  braces,  no 
German  cigarettes,  and  no 
matches.  To  crown  all,  there 
was  a  barrack  hookey  match 
which  we  could  not  very  well 
avoid. 

During  the  day  it  so  hap- 
pened that  we  were  twice  in- 
vaded by  Feldwebels.  On  the 
first  occasion  the  door  was 
looked,  and  we  had  to  throw  a 
map  into  the  corner  and  then 
open  it,  an  action  which 
would  in  itself  have  been  of 
damning  suspicion  in  most 
camps. 

On  the  second  the  Feld- 
webel  found  G.  cutting  sand- 
wiches of  German  Kriegs  Brot. 
G.  had  to  explain  that  it 
was  a  new  attempt  to  make 
Kriegs  Brot  (war  bread)  palat- 
able, and  invited  the  Feldwebel 
to  come  and  see  the  result  at 
dinner  time.  Doubtless  he 
came,  but  there  were  no  sand- 
wiches and  n©  us.  At  four 
P.M.  we  had  our  high  tea,  four 
Copenhagen  eggs  each,  and 
tea  and  jam.  At  5  P.M.  the 
roll  was  called,  and  immedi- 
ately after  it  we  started  trans- 
ferring our  disguise  under  cover 
of  the  growing  darkness  to 
the  barrack  from  which  we 
were  going  to  make  our  final 
exit. 

It  had  been  arranged  after 
some  discussion  that  Gilbert 


should  leave  not  before  dark, 
and  not  later  than  6,  and  that 
I  should  give  him  ten  minutes 
clear  before  following.  This 
would  give  me  little  time  to 
catch  the  6.42  P.M.  train  to 
Hamburg  if  I  was  at  all  held 
up,  a  forecast  which  was  veri- 
fied by  events;  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Gilbert's  disguise 
should  be  assisted  to  the  full 
by  darkness. 

We  had  let  a  few  friends 
into  the  secret,  and  these  were 
cruising  about  like  destroyers 
up  and  down  the  avenue, 
reporting  the  departure  of 
dangerous  Germans.  G.  did 
not  eventually  get  off  much 
before  6,  and  it  seemed  a 
long  time  before  the  leader 
of  the  convoy  reported  that 
he  was  safely  through  the 
gate.  I  gave  him  ten  minutes, 
conscious  mainly  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  forgotten  any  Ger- 
man I  had  ever  learnt,  and 
then  stepped  forth. 

I  was  Karl  Stein,  firm  of 
Karl  Stein  &  Co.,  Furniture 
Dealers,  Langestrasse,  Stral- 
sund.  I  had  been  into  the 
Commandatur  to  arrange  about 
a  new  contract  for  officers'  cup- 
boards. I  knew  the  shop,  be- 
cause I  had  seen  it  the  day 
before  when  I  went  to  the 
town  hospital  under  escort 
with  a  party  of  officers  for 
massage.  I  needed  no  mas- 
sage, of  course,  but  had  only 
done  this  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  geography  of  the 
town. 

With  a  blank  stare  I  passed 
several  brother  officers  walking 
up  and  down  the  avenue,  and 
reached  the  gate.  My  great 
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moment  had  oome,  but  the 
sentry  simply  looked  at  my 
card  carefully,  said  schon 
(good),  and  handed  it  back. 
I  walked  very  fast  down  to 
the  ferry.  There  was  no  boat 
on  my  side,  and  I  saw  I  shonld 
have  to  wait  some  minutes. 
The  sentry  at  the  ferry  ex- 
amined my  card  and  handed 
it  back.  How  should  I  avoid 
the  two  Germans  who  were 
already  there  on  the  jetty 
waiting  for  the  boat  ?  I  de- 
cided to  have  a  violent  tit  of 
coughing. 

I  must  here  mention  that 
my  knowledge  of  German, 
acquired  during  captivity,  was 
not  such  as  would  enable  me 
to  support  a  cross-examination 
of  more  than  a  minute  or  two. 
I  had,  however,  practised  the 
"pure"  German  accent  with 
assiduity.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
hardly  spoke  a  hundred  words 
on  the  journey,  and  some  of 
these  were  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

At  last  the  ferry-boat  came 
over,  empty.  I  got  in  and  sat 
in  the  bows.  There  was  an 
English  orderly  working  the 
bow  oar.  I  had  seen  him  the 
previous  day.  I  kicked  him, 
and  he  realised  what  I  was, 
and  shielded  me  as  much  as 
he  could  from  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  boat,  which  was 
now  gradually  filling.  It  was 
a  long  five  minutes,  and  I 
continued  my  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  leaning  over  the 
side  as  if  in  a  paroxysm. 
There  were  two  Germans  in 
the  bows,  and  one  of  them 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  suggested  that  I  should 
trim  the  boat  by  sitting  in  the 
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middle.  I  complied  meekly, 
feeling  really  very  wretched 
indeed. 

At  the  last  I  thought  I  was 
really  done  for.  The  German 
adjutant  got  into  the  boat. 
He  didn't  know  me  by  sight, 
but  I  thought  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  he  would 
suspect  me.  Mercifully  he 
began  to  talk  to  some  lady 
typists  from  the  camp,  who 
had  just  preceded  him 

We  shoved  off  eventually, 
almost  full.  I  continued  cough- 
ing till  we  got-  across.  When 
the  boat  discharged  I  went 
ashore  almost  last.  I  gave 
them  a  wide  berth  in  front, 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  clear 
made  off  at  my  best  pace 
for  the  station.  Now  I  was 
Karl  Stein  of  Sohleswig,  car- 
penter, ex-army  man,  and  re- 
called for  civilian  employment, 
catching  the  train  for  his 
native  country.  I  tore  up  my 
"  permit "  and  dropped  it  in 
the  road.  One  month  off  my 
sentence  anyway.  .  .  . 

As  I  expected,  I  just  missed 
the  train.  I  had  no  watch, 
but  the  clock  on  the  Marianne 
Kirche  showed  me  I  should  be 
late.  I  reached  the  station 
about  6.50 ;  it  was  rather  full 
of  people.  I  wondered  if 
G.  was  away  in  that  train, 
.  .  .  and  then,  vaguely,  what 
the  chances  were  of  my  being 
nabbed  before  the  next  went. 
This,  I  noted,  was  at  5.40  the 
next  morning  (Sunday).  I 
think  if  there  had  been  any 
outgoing  trains  that  night  I 
should  have  taken  them,  even 
though  they  led  me  east  in- 
stead of  west.  But  as  it  hap- 
pened there  were  none.  I 
2  C 
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went  into  the  men's  lavatory 
in  the  station,  shut  myself  in 
a  oloset,  and  reflected.  I 
thought  at  that  time  to  my 
horror  that  I  had  forgotten 
my  matches,  so  I  denied  my- 
self a  smoke.  My  matches 
turned  up  later,  and  I  needed 
what  few  there  were.  I 
solaced  myself  with  a  slab  of 
ohooolate. 

The  position  was  not  en- 
couraging. Our  information 
about  trains  was  correct.  Our 
friends  would  not  be  able  to 
camouflage  our  absence,  which 
would  certainly  be  discovered 
by  8  P.M.,  reported  by  9  P.M. 
It  was  more  than  likely  that 
they  would  telephone  to  the 
station.  I  determined  not  to 
be  in  the  station  at  all  be- 
tween 9  and  12.  If  I  was 
arrested  next  morning,  I  was. 
In  the  meantime  it  was  good 
to  be  free. 

It  was  a  beautiful  October 
night  in  Stralsund.  I  braced 
myself  up  and  begged  a  light 
for  a  cigarette  from  a  young- 
ster at  a  street  corner,  and 
then  strolled  along  the  streets 
that  led  from  the  station  to 
the  Kirche.  I  knew  these  now 
quite  well  enough  not  to  get 
lost.  I  sat  on  a  bench  and 
looked  across  the  moonlit 
water,  which,  near  the  station, 
runs  right  in  in  a  broad  and 
lovely  sweep.  I  lit  a  pipe 
from  my  German  cigarette 
and  smoked  comfortably. 
Should  I  get  off  next  morn- 
ing? .  .  . 

I  was  cooling  down  now, 
and  wandered  past  the  Mari- 
anne Kirche  to  a  cinema  in 
the  Langestrasse.  A  boy  there 
told  me  the  booking-office  was 


shut.  I  wandered  round  and 
round  till  one  o'clock.  I  Bat 
for  a  long  time  on  my  old 
bench  overlooking  the  water; 
at  another  place  I  entered  a 
private  garden  and  sheltered 
for  an  hour  under  a  wall  right 
on  the  water's  edge.  It  was 
blowing  fairly  fresh. 

About  one  o'clock  I  returned 
to  the  station  and  entered  the 
waiting-room,  full  of  recum- 
bent figures,  mostly  soldiers 
and  sailors.  I  got  hold  of  two 
chairs  and  tried  to  sleep. 
There  was  a  sailor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

At  four  o'clock  I  got  up  and 
had  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  wait- 
ing-room was  now  fairly  full 
of  people,  most  of  them  pre- 
sumably going  by  my  train. 

I  had  by  now  a  two  days' 
growth  of  beard,  and  my  mous- 
tache was  fairly  long  and 
well  down  over  the  corners  of 
my  mouth.  Moreover,  I  had 
had  a  fairly  sleepless  night. 

In  my  pockets  I  carried 
three  large  sandwiches  of  Ger- 
man bread  with  English  potted 
meat  inside ;  about  twenty 
slabs  of  Caley's  marching 
ohooolate;  a  box  of  Horliek's 
milk  tablets;  a  spare  pair  of 
socks ;  some  rag  and  vaseline  ; 
my  pipe  and  tobacco  ;  English 
and  German  cigarettes;  my 
compass,  money,  and  papers. 
I  had  an  old  German  novel  in 
my  hands  which  I  pretended 
to  read  with  great  assiduity. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  train 
was  due  to  start  I  went  to  the 
booking-office.  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  my  own  voice.  "  Fourth 
to  Hamburg,  please."  I  had 
no  idea  what  it  cost,  so  I 
tendered  a  20-mark  note.  The 
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ticket  cost  only  seven  marks ! 
I  went  back  to  the  waiting- 
room,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
faced  the  barrier.  No  ques- 
tions, no  suspicion.  I  breathed 
again  and  wondered  what  that 
Commandant  had  done.  Wired 
to  Rostock  perhaps.  .  .  . 

My  carriage  was  not  over- 
full at  the  start :  four  or  five 
women  and  two  elderly  men. 
I  had  no  trouble  with  them. 
Their  conversation  began  and 
maintained  itself  exclusively 
about  food,  but  they  were 
cheerful  enough. 

Before  Rostock  the  carriage 
had  filled  up,  and  I  with 
British  politeness  was  strap- 
hanging.  An  old  woman  began 
asking  me  to  shift  her  korb 
(basket).  I  could  not  exactly 
understand  what  she  wanted, 
and  must  have  looked  rather 
foolish.  However,  I  did  the 
right  thing  eventually. 

We  changed  at  Rostock.  I 
was  half  expecting  trouble, 
but  nothing  happened.  A 
porter  told  me  the  platform 
far  the  Hamburg  train.  I  got 
this  stereotyped  question  fairly 
pat. 

To  Hamburg  the  train  was 
overflowing.  We  were  over 
forty  in  a  tiny  compartment. 
I  was  wedged  in  against  the 
window,  strap-hanging.  At 
one  intermediate  station  a 
young  soldier  got  in  with  a 
goose  hanging  out  of  his  haver- 
sack. He  immediately  became 
the  centre  of  an  admiring 
throng.  He  was  a  genial 
youth  and  bandied  repartee 
with  all  and  sundry.  I  could 
not  catch  his  sallies,  which 
were  in  Low  German,  and 
greeted  with  roars  of  laughter. 


I  suppose  he  was  the  son 
of  some  farmer,  and  had 
"wangled"  this  goose,  which 
would  probably  have  fetched 
150  marks  in  the  market,  to 
take  back  to  his  messmates. 
He  got  out  just  before  Ham- 
burg. I  could  not  have  asked 
for  a  better  foil. 

Hamburg !  I  had  never 
hoped  for  even  so  long  a  run 
as  this.  Was  there  really  a 
chance?  ...  In  any  case,  I 
was  now  well  clear  of  the 
Stralsund  zone.  I  began  to 
realise  that  the  heavy  week- 
end traffic  was  helping  me, 
and  that  I  was  indeed  no  more 
than  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 
I  ate  a  sandwich  and  an  apple 
which  I  had  bought  at  Lubeck. 

We  ran  into  the  big  station 
at  about  2.40  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  very  full.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  find  the  "  de- 
parture" notices,  Kiel  3.10.  I 
took  my  place  in  the  queue 
for  the  4th-class  booking-office. 
Behind  me  two  women  had  an 
altercation  as  to  priority  of 
place  in  the  queue.  I  was 
rather  afraid  they  were  going 
to  appeal  to  me.  I  had  no 
wish  for  the  r6le  of  Solomon  at 
that  moment. 

I  booked  direct  to  Flensburg 
— about  four  marks'  worth — 
and  made  my  way  downstairs 
to  the  departure  platform, 
which  was  indicated  clearly 
enough.  I  did  not  like  the 
odd  quarter  of  an  hour  which  I 
had  to  wait  before  the  train 
came  in.  I  was  not  very  happy 
about  my  dark  -  blue  water- 
proof. I  could  not  see  any- 
thing approaching  its  counter- 
part. If  one  stands  still,  one 
can  be  examined  at  leisure ;  if 
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one  moves  up  and  down,  one 
runs  the  gauntlet  of  a  hundred 
restless  eyes,  any  one  pair  of 
which  may  at  some  previous 
date  have  had  first-hand  oog- 
nisanoe  of  a  typical  naval 
rubber- lined  English  water- 
proof. .  .  . 

Then  I  blundered.  There 
was  a  coffee  stall  on  the  plat- 
form. I  went  up  to  it  and 
asked  for  a  cup.  I  had  drunk 
nothing  since  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Fortunately,  neither 
of  the  frdulein  in  the  stall 
paid  any  attention  to  me.  Just 
then  I  saw  the  notice,  "  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  only," 
printed  up  in  big  letters.  I 
should  have  known  that,  but 
no  one  had  noticed  anything. 

When  would  that  train  come 
in? 

It  came  at  last.  I  chose  the 
carriage  with  fewest  soldiers 
in  it,  and  most  women,  and 
made  for  my  strategical  posi- 
tion by  the  window.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  men 
altogether.  I  had  one  strap- 
hanging  next  to  me  from 
Hamburg  to  Kiel.  Everybody 
started  chattering  at  once. 
How  could  I  keep  out  of  this 
all  the  way  to  Kiel  without 
suspicion?  Of  course,  they 
were  talking  about  food, — 
various  ways  of  dishing  up 
potatoes. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window, 
pretending  to  be  interested  in 
the  country.  It  was  impos- 
sible even  to  pretend  to  read  in 
that  crush.  A  man  on  the  seat 
was  forcibly  expressing  his 
views  to  two  frdulein  on  the 
new  (tenth)  War  Loan.  They 
giggled. 

I     often    wonder    if    those 


Hamburg  folk  then  had  any 
notion  that  another  fortnight 
would  see  the  Red  Flag  float- 
ing in  their  midst. 

At  Neuinunster  we  had  an 
invasion.  The  carriage,  full 
already,  became  packed.  Four 
girls  of  the  farmer  class — 
sisters  I  judged  them — got  in 
at  my  window.  I  lost  my 
place  of  vantage  and  was  rele- 
gated to  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  I  felt  a  pasty  -  faced 
youth  quite  close  to  me  sizing 
me  up. 

Fortunately  the  farmer  girls 
riveted  all  attention  for  half  a 
dozen  stations.  They  were  in 
boisterous  spirits  and  screamed 
with  laughter  at  their  own 
jokes.  They  spoke  dialect 
and  I  c@uld  not  understand 
them,  but  I  grinned  feebly  in 
unison.  When  they  got  out, 
I  recovered  my  post  by  the 
window.  Bless  them,  anyway, 
for  a  diversion. 

At  the  next  station  an  elderly 
man  who  was  sitting  on  a 
basket  immediately  in  front 
of  me  said  something  to  me 
directly.  He  was  not  in  any 
way  a  formidable  character, 
but  he  spoke  villainous  dialect 
and  I  could  not  make  head  or 
tail  of  his  question.  He  was 
referring  to  something  in  the 
station.  I  said  "/a,"  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  in  a 
knowing  way.  But  I  could 
not  risk  a  second  question.  I 
felt  the  pasty  -  faced  youth's 
eyes  on  me  again,  and  I  made 
a  bee-line  for  the  lavatory. 
When  I  emerged  I  took  up  a 
fresh  position. 

The  train  was  emptying  as 
we  approached  Kiel,  and  for 
a  time  I  got  my  head  out  of 
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the  window  and  enjoyed  the 
draught.  Then  a  little  girl 
standing  by  me  asked  me  to 
pull  up  the  window  again.  I 
had  my  second  sandwich. 

We  ran  into  Kiel  at  about 
6  o'clock.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty. A  guard,  in  answer  to 
my  question,  pointed  at  the 
Flensburg  train.  The  carriage 
I  got  into  was  not  lit  at  all 
and  almost  empty.  What  a 
relief  to  sit !  A  girl  came  in  to 
check  my  ticket,  and  I  went  to 
sleep.  We  went  over  the  canal 
in  the  dark.  There  were  two 
men  in  my  carriage.  I  woke 
up  at  some  wayside  station 
and  asked  if  it  was  Flensburg. 
They  laughed  and  said  Flens- 
burg was  two  hours  away  yet. 
I  muttered  sleepily  that  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  pretended  to 
drop  off  again. 

I  reached  Flensburg  about 
10.30  P.M.,  and  thought  of  the 
unforgettable  opening  scene  in 
1  The  Riddle  of  the  Sands.'  I 
was  no  less  depressed  than 
"  Carruthers  "  on  that  occasion. 
I  was  very  thirsty,  but  it  was 
a  poky  little  station,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
waiting  -  room  or  coffee  -  stall. 
I  lingered  on  the  platform  and 
saw  a  porter  who  appeared  to 
be  closing  down  for  the  night. 
I  asked  him  what  time  the 
train  to  Tondern  went  next 
day.  He  first  said  6  o'clock, 
but  then  reflected  that  the  next 
day  was  Sunday  and  there 
would  not  be  a  train  till  eleven. 
He  added  that  the  train  went 
from  the  other  station.  So 
there  were  two  stations  in 
Flensburg  !  My  sentry  friend 
had  not  told  me  this,  I  asked 
him  where  the  other  station 


was,  and  he  directed  me.  My 
German  at  this  juncture  was 
so  abominable  that  I  think  he 
must  have  been  a  Dane. 

At  the  other  station — which 
I  found  to  be  the  main  one — 
there  was  a  fairly  large  crowd 
in  the  booking  -  hall.  They 
were  waiting  for  the  incom- 
ing 11  o'clock  train  from  the 
north.  Entry  to  the  platform 
and  waiting-rooms  was  barred. 
The  train  came  in,  the  crowd 
dissolved,  and  the  station  was 
shut  up  for  the  night.  I  had 
got  to  put  in  twelve  dreary 
hours  in  this  place. 

I  took  risks  that  night  in 
Flensburg,  risks  that  might 
have  been  fatal  farther  south. 
I  argued  that  here,  if  any- 
where, one  might  expect  to 
find  a  scrubby  -  faced  man 
with  a  nautical  cap  and  over- 
coat. I  walked  for  about  an 
hour  past  the  quays,  past  the 
two  main  hotels,  then  up  to- 
wards the  church,  and  down 
again  to  the  quays.  I  could 
find  no  public  drinking-foun- 
tain,  which  was  what  I  was 
looking  for,  but  I  had  learned 
the  rough  geography  of  the 
place. 

There  was  a  low  barrier 
leading  on  to  one  of  the 
quays.  The  gate  was  locked, 
but  I  climbed  the  barrier  and 
sat  down  on  a  bench.  Behind 
me  was  one  of  those  pavilions 
such  as  are  seen  on  an  English 
pierhead.  In  front  a  steamer 
moored  alongside.  Both  were 
quite  deserted.  Here  at  least 
I  could  sit  and  find  solitude. 

I  took  off  my  boots  and 
attended  to  one  of  my  toes, 
which  I  had  rubbed  playing 
hockey  the  day  before.  .  .  . 
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What  weeks  ago  it  seemed ! 
I  went  through  my  pockets, 
and — joy ! — found  my  matches. 
I  smoked  a  luxurious  pipe. 
Then,  still  in  my  socks,  I 
boarded  the  steamer  and 
searched  her  for  water  with- 
out success.  She  was  fitted 
up  for  passengers,  and  for  a 
moment  I  entertained  the  idea 
of  stowing  myself  away  on 
her. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  put- 
ting on  my  boots  again,  a  man 
— a  night-watchman  I  sup- 
pose he  was — came  on  to  the 
quay  from  the  left.  He  must 
have  been  attracted  by  some 
movement.  I  confess  I  thought 
it  was  all  up. 

"  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  But  you  have  no  business 
to  be  here  at  all." 

Silence  implied  assent.  He 
beckoned  me  after  him.  He 
was  not  a  Prussian,  this  man, 
whatever  else  he  was.  Per- 
haps he  was  afraid  of  me. 
He  appeared  to  be  taking  me 
into  some  form  of  building  on 
my  right.  I  pretended  to  be 
coming  along  after  him,  but 
I  swerved  to  the  right, 
scrambled  over  the  barrier, 
and  ran  for  200  yards  down 
the  street.  Fortunately  there 
was  no  one  about.  I  was  not 
followed.  I  was  thankful  I 
had  got  my  boots  on  in  time. 

I  passed  the  first  hotel,  and 
saw  a  woman  with  a  man 
carrying  her  bag  go  in  and 
ask  for  a  room.  She  got  one. 
I  followed  in  after  her,  and 
asked  for  a  bed.  The  pro- 
prietor said  he  was  full  up, 
and  shut  the  door  in  my 


face.  Could  a  two  days' 
growth  of  beard  make  such 
a  difference  in  a  man  ?  I  was 
rather  hurt. 

But  worse  was  to  follow.  I 
entered  another  hotel,  and  saw 
some  matrosen  (German  sailors) 
being  given  the  keys  of  their 
bedrooms  by  a  fraulein.  I 
asked  her  for  some  coffee. 
"No."  "Water?"  "No." 
"Nothing  to  drink?"  "No, 
nothing." 

I  came  to  my  senses  and 
fled.  .  .  . 

I  went  up  towards  the 
church,  which  lies  on  the  top 
of  a  steep  hill.  There  are 
some  gardens  sloping  down 
the  hill.  I  found  an  old  sort 
of  summer-house  in  one  of 
these  and  went  to  sleep.  It 
was  about  1  A.M.,  and  none 
too  warm. 

I  was  up  again  at  dawn 
and  recommenced  my  weary 
pilgrimage  of  the  streets  of 
Flensburg.  How  I  hated  that 
place.  I  half  thought  of  alter- 
ing my  plan  and  doing  the  rest 
of  the  journey  on  foot.  It  was 
about  70  kilometres  to  the 
frontier. 

I  passed  three  military 
policemen  in  half  an  hour, 
and  wondered  resentfully  what 
they  were  doing  in  such  large 
quantities  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

At  about  8  I  got  to  the 
station,  and  ate  my  last  sand- 
wich. Assuming  that  the 
porter  had  been  right  the 
previous  night,  I  had  got  to 
put  in  three  hours  more  dreary 
waiting.  There  were  no  over- 
head notices,  but  I  noticed  a 
useful  -  looking  collection  of 
time-tables  stuck  up  on  big 
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boards  in  a  little  alcove  just 
out  of  the  booking-hall.  If  I 
oould  get  behind  the  rearmost 
of  these  I  oould  put  in  muoh  of 
my  time  unobserved.  People 
might  oome  and  people  might 
go,  but  they  would  never  dream 
that  I  had  been  there  all  the 
time. 

I  examined  the  time-tables, 
I  oould  make  nothing  of  the 
Sunday  trains,  but  I  feund 
the  name  Ober-Yersthal.  That 
had  been  the  station  given  by 
our  informant  as  the  last  sta- 
tion outside  the  Granz-Gebiet. 
In  the  maps  we  had  seen  in  the 
camp  we  had  never  been  able 
to  verify  this  place.  Ober- 
Yersthal  must  be  on  the  main 
line  running  up  the  east 
Sohleswig  coast,  So  far  so 
good,  but  at  what  time  would 
this  train  go  ?  It  oould  not  be 
the  same  train  as  the  Ton- 
dern  train,  for  Tondern  is  west 
Sohleswig. 

I  wandered  on  to  the  plat- 
form. The  bookstall  was  open, 
and  I  bought  a  paper  and  also 
a  Pooket  Railway  Guide.  The 
Guide  had  a  good  map.  I 
saw  from  this  that  the  Ton- 
dern and  Ober-Yersthal  lines 
branched  off  at  Tinglef.  Pos- 
sibly the  two  trains  went  in 
one  as  far  as  Tinglef.  I  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  oorrobo- 
ration.  At  the  cloak-room  I 
heard  a  man  ask  the  attendant 
what  time  the  train  went  for 
a  station  which  I  knew  to  be 
north  of  Ober-Yersthal  on  the 
same  line.  The  answer  was 
11.3.  There  oould  be  no  doubt 
of  it  now.  I  booked  for  Ober- 
Yersthal. 

I  had  still  an  hour  to  wait. 
It  passed  somehow.  I  went 


into  the  waiting-room  and  got 
my  first  drink  for  twenty-nine 
hours — a  glass  of  beer.  It  was 
washy  stuff,  but  went  down 
wonderfully  well.  There  were 
a  lot  of  matrosen  in  the  waiting- 
room.  Some  of  them  stared  at 
me,  and  I  began  to  have  the 
Hamburg  platform  -  haunted 
sensation  over  again.  I  pre- 
tended to  read  my  paper 
fiercely  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  went  on  to  the  platform. 
I  began  to  regret  that  I  had 
not  had  a  shave  that  morn- 
ing. 

The  train  came  in  punctu- 
ally. There  was  no  incident 
till  Tinglef,  about  20  kilos 
northward.  There  I  saw  the 
passport  officials  waiting  on 
the  platform.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  about  this  part  of 
the  business.  .  .  . 

I  took  a  sudden  resolution, 
and  left  the  train.  I  reckoned 
that  I  had  not  more  than  40 
miles  to  walk  from  this  point, 
and  by  alighting  here  I  might 
dodge  the  passport  men  alto- 
gether. But  I  was  undeceived. 
An  official  was  waiting  at  the 
entrance  to  the  subway.  He 
was  an  easygoing  -  looking 
fellow,  and  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  some  one. 
He  took  my  passport,  glanced 
at  it,  and  handed  it  back  with- 
out a  word.  He  did  not  even 
look  to  compare  my  face  with 
the  photograph.  The  great 
moment  which  Gilbert  and  I 
had  rehearsed  countless  times 
had  oome  and  gone. 

I  hurried  through  the  sub- 
way, and  saw  another  passport 
official  talking  to  the  ticket 
collector.  I  handed  in  my 
Ober-Yersthal  ticket.  The  man 
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looked  up  in  some  surprise,  but 
I  was  ready  for  him — 

"I  have  shortened  my 
journey." 

"Ach!    So." 

He  asked  no  more  questions. 
If  he  had,  I  doubt  if  I  oould 
have  answered  them,  I  was 
conscious  only  of  one  great 
wish — to  be  rid  of  the  railway 
for  good.  I  struck  due  north 
out  of  the  station  and  found 
myself  in  a  cul-de-sac.  I  was 
so  overjoyed  to  be  quit  of  the 
rail  that  I  plunged  into  the 
fields.  I  had  not  gone  very  far 
before  I  had  reason  to  repent. 
There  was  water  everywhere, 
and  I  made  very  heavy  weather 
of  it.  My  objective  was  Lugum 
Kloster,  about  twenty  miles 
north-west  from  Tinglef,  and  I 
reckoned  that  it  could  not  be 
very  long  before  I  struck  the 
main  road.  After  about  two 
hours — it  was  now  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon — I  found  the 
road.  There  were  very  few 
people  about,  and  those  I  met 
gave  me  a  good  day  civilly 
enough.  If  questioned  at  this 
point  I  was  going  to  have  been 
a  South  German  staying  with 
relatives  in  Flensburg  and  out 
for  a  cross-country  ramble.  An 
improbable  enough  story .... 

My  hopes  had  risen,  and  it 
all  seemed  reasonably  plain 
sailing  now.  The  people  were 
not  suspicious.  I  had  my  map, 
with  a  few  important  names, 
.  .  .  my  compass, ...  I  might 
even  do  it  in  the  next  night. 

I  wondered  exactly  where 
old  G.  was  at  this  moment. 
It  never  even  occurred  to  me 
that  he  had  been  caught,  but 
such,  as  afterwards  transpired, 
was  the  case. 


Passing  through  one  village 
I  met  some  French  prisoners. 
I  gave  them  good-day  and  told 
them  who  I  was.  They  invited 
me  to  come  into  their  room  in 
the  farm  where  they  were 
working.  They  were  able  to 
tell  me  what  village  I  was  in, 
Dollderup,  and  this  was  a  great 
assistance.  I  thanked  them  in 
execrable  French,  gave  them 
one  of  my  remaining  cigarettes, 
and  told  them  what  news  I 
oould.  They  had  heard  noth- 
ing for  months.  I  don't  think 
anything  on  the  whole  journey 
was  more  difficult  than  fram- 
ing those  few  simple  French 
sentences. 

The  signposts  made  the 
journey  easy  after  that.  At 
3  P.M.  I  had  18  kilometres  to 
go  to  Lugum  Kloster.  I  turned 
off  the  road,  lay  down  in  some 
young  fir  -  trees,  took  off  my 
boots,  ate  some  chocolate,  and 
had  an  hour  or  more's  sleep. 

I  started  again  towards 
dusk.  I  was  feeling  very  fit 
now  and  full  of  hope.  If  only 
I  didn't  muck  it  on  the 
frontier.  .  .  . 

The  signposts  did  their 
duty  nobly.  There  was  a  keen 
wind  from  the  north,  and  the 
road  was  good.  I  had  been 
out  just  two  complete  days. 

In  one  village  a  soldier  with 
a  rifle  came  out  of  a  house  just 
as  I  passed  it.  He  replied  to 
my  "Guten  A  bend"  courteously. 

I  reached  Lugum  Kloster,  I 
suppose,  about  half-past  nine 
or  ten.  It  is  a  big  rambling 
village,  and  I  made  a  bad  mis- 
take here  in  leaving  it.  I 
meant  to  take  the  Arrip-Arnum 
road,  which  runs  roughly  north- 
east. I  took  a  road  running 
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north-east,  but  after  about  an 
hour's  walking  I  found  it  was 
leading  me  gradually  more  east 
than  north.  I  had  not  noticed 
that  the  wind  had  shifted  from 
north  to  east.  I  decided  to 
leave  the  road  and  make  due 
north  on  the  compass,  trusting 
to  pick  up  the  right  road  later 
on.  Then  began  a  trying  time. 
The  ground  was  terribly  wet 
and  intersected  with  continual 
wired  ditches.  I  tore  my 
clothes  rather  badly  here,  and 
I  don't  think  my  trousers  at 
the  end  of  my  journey  would 
have  stood  another  rip.  How- 
ever, I  kept  due  north,  tacking 
to  avoid  the  ditches  as  little  as 
possible  and  eventually  reached 
the  road.  It  was,  I  supposed, 
about  2  o'clock.  I  estimated 
I  was  still  quite  ten  miles  from 
the  frontier.  There  was  a 
strong  wind,  and  I  had  not 
enough  matches  to  spare  to 
look  more  than  once  or  twice 
at  my  map.  Added  to  this, 
the  signposts,  previously  so 
well-behaved,  became  infuriat- 
ing. They  only  mentioned 
names  which  I  had  never  heard 
of,  or  at  least  had  not  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

Slog  f  Slog  /  Slog  !  I  was 
getting  tired.  A  man  passed 
me  with  a  cart.  What  on 
earth  did  he  think  he  was 
doing  at  that  time  of  night  ? 
There  was  lots  of  water 
about  and  I  was  not  thirsty. 
My  cap  made  an  effective  cup. 
A  light  railway  running 
parallel  to  the  road — this  was 
the  Klein  Bahn  the  fellow  had 
told  us  of. 

Slog!   Slog/  SI What 

on  earth  was  that  ?     A  sentry- 
box  on  the  roadside,  and  in  the 


box  a  sentry  yawning  and 
stretching  himself.  On  each 
side  of  the  road  a  belt  of  barbed 
wire  running  east  and  west. 

I  took  these  things  in  vaguely 
— disconnectedly.  Had  I  mis- 
calculated, and  was  I  over  the 
border  after  all?  He  hadn't 
even  challenged.  .  .  . 

A  mile  later  I  crawled  into 
a  little  hollow  by  the  roadside 
to  rest  and  get  warm.  I  was 
getting  strangely  light-headed. 
I  remember  addressing  myself 
as  a  separate  entity.  I  pulled 
myself  together  and  sat  down 
to  think.  "I  must  go  back 
and  have  another  look  at  that 
wire.  It  can  only  be  a  pro- 
tective belt  for  military  pur- 
poses." 

I  went  back.  The  wire  was 
there  sure  enough.  So  was 
the  sentry-box,  but  I  didn't  go 
up  to  it.  The  wire  was  like 
the  rear  defence  lines  one  had 
seen  in  France. 

I  retraced  my  steps.  I  still 
had  the  idea  of  picking  myself 
up  from  the  hollow  where  I 
had  left  myself. 

I  continued  my  way,  praying 
for  the  night  to  end.  With 
the  dawn,  I  felt  I  should  be 
able  to  think  clearly  again. 

"  Arnum  4  kilometres."  The 
signposts  were  German  enough, 
anyway. 

Arnum,  I  had  made  out  from 
my  map,  lay  about  three  or 
four  kilometres  away  from  the 
point  of  the  salient  where  I 
meant  to  cross  the  border.  It 
was  nearly  dawn,  and  I  saw 
that  I  could  not  get  over  that 
night. 

It  was  getting  light  as  I 
reached  the  village.  I  left  the 
road  and  struck  west  across 
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the  fields,  up  on  to  some  high 
ground. 

Somewhere  in  front  there 
was  Denmark. 

I  ohose  a  hiding-place  in 
some  young  firs  and  heather. 
I  wag  sheltered  from  the  wind 
and  was  fairly  comfortable. 

One  more  whole  day  !  What 
an  age  it  seemed  !  I  got  out 
my  railway  map  and  looked 
at  my  position.  I  oould  not 
be  more  than  five  or  six  kilo- 
metres from  the  frontier. 
Somewhere  in  the  valley  to 
the  north-west  stretched  the 
line  of  sentries.  I  decided  to 
sally  forth  while  it  was  still 
light  in  the  late  afternoon, 
take  my  bearings,  and  go  over 
at  dark. 

As  I  lay  there  I  heard  foot- 
steps. A  boy  came  by  singing 
and  passed  within  two  yards 
of  me.  He  didn't  see  me. 
Just  as  well  perhaps.  .  .  . 

I  took  off  my  boots,  rubbed 
my  feet  down,  and  had  some 
ohoQolate. 

About  twelve  it  started 
to  rain  and  went  on  for  about 
three  hours.  I  got  wet  through, 
but  welcomed  the  rain  on  the 
whole,  as  it  would  get  darker 
sooner. 

I  was  now  thinking  quite 
connectedly,  and  it  being  im- 
possible to  sleep,  I  went  over 
in  my  mind  again  and  again 
what  I  meant  to  do,  and  what 
I  knew  already  about  the 
frontier. 

I  suppose  it  was  about  five 
when  I  started  out.  I  reck- 
oned there  would  be  about 
one  more  hour's  daylight.  I 
steered  due  north-west  across 


fields  and  marsh  land  for  about 
three  kilometres.  Suddenly, 
to  my  right — about  400  yards 
off,  the  sentries'  boxes  came 
full  in  view.  There  was  no 
mistaking  them,  about  200 
yards  between  most  of  them, 
and  quite  300  yards  between 
the  two  opposite  me. 

I  plumped  down  in  the 
heather  where  I  was  standing 
and  watched  them.  I  saw  a 
sentry  leave  his  box  and  walk 
about  20  yards  up  and  down. 
I  oould  see  nothing  that  looked 
like  wire.  Only  marsh  and 
heather  in  between.  .  .  . 

Looking  from  where  I  was 
into  Denmark,  there  was  a 
farmhouse  immediately  be- 
tween the  two  sentry-boxes. 
I  oould  take  my  course  on 
that — it  would  be  silhouetted 
long  after  dark. 

I  waited  till  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  then  started  off, 
taking  no  risks  —  crawling. 
I  came  to  a  ditch  with  wire 
on  each  side  of  it.  This  was 
the  only  wire  I  saw.  When 
judged  I  was  well  through  I 
the  line,  I  got  up  and  walked 
to  the  farmhouse.  A  tall 
figure  answered  my  knock.  I 
began  in  my  best  German.  .  .  . 

He  shook  his  head  to  indi- 
cate that  he  didn't  understand. 
I  oould  have  kissed  him. 

At  last  we  hammered  it 
out. 

"Engelsk  Offizier.  Fang  en. 
Gut.11  " 

He  beckoned  me  in  with 
beaming  face. 

I  had  made  good  in  just 
seventy-two  hours.  Beginners' 
luck! 
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THE    ROCK    OF    FEKGUS. 


BY  J,  A.   STKAHAN. 


THAT  long  and  fair  arm  of 
the  saa  which  is  now  called 
Belfast  Lough  was  onoe  called 
Carriokfergus  Bay.  The 

change  in  the  name  of  the 
water  marks  a  change  in  the 
position  on  the  land.  The 
great  modern  commercial  city 
of  Belfast  has  supplanted  the 
small  ancient  mediaeval  city 
of  Carriokfergus,  Belfast  a 
little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  little  more  than 
a  village ;  it  is  now,  as  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  sons1  said 
the  other  day,  not  merely  one 
of  the  great  towns  of  Ireland, 
but  one  of  the  great  towns  of 
the  world.  Carriokfergus  has 
scarcely  outgrown  the  ruins  of 
its  walls  which  were  erected 
centuries  ago  to  protect  its 
English  settlers  against  the 
Irish  and  Scots  "  who  are  our 
enemies." 

Belfast  stands  a  living  proof 
that,  notwithstanding  the  ruin 
which  the  Union  is  said  by  its 
foes  to  have  brought  upon 
Ireland,  energy  and  enterprise 
there  as  elsewhere  bring  abun- 
dance and  prosperity.  And  yet 
unmoving  Carriokfergus  has  a 
longer  if  not  a  better  lesson  to 
teach ;  for  it  itself  is  Ulster  in 
little,  and  its  history  is  the 
history  of  Ulster  writ  small. 

The  little  white  city  by 
the  sea  bears  on  its  face  the 
marks  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  fortunes  of  men.  The 


Norman  Castle  still  stands 
stoutly  on  the  great  reck  in 
the  bay  where  John  de  Courcy 
placed  it.  The  Norman  Church 
erected  by  the  Catholic  piety  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy  is  now  the  Pro- 
testant parish  church.  The 
big  Franciscan  monastery  has 
entirely  disappeared  :  it  is  said 
that  the  monks  when  they  were 
driven  forth  from  it  prayed 
that  the  place  should  ever 
henceforth  be  a  home  of 
thieves.  If  they  did  so  their 
prayer  must  have  been  heard ; 
for,  after  being  the  home  of 
the  robber  Chiohesters,  it  be- 
came the  county  prison.  At 
the  little  quay  they  will  point 
out  to  you  "William's  Stone," 
the  spot  where  the  foot  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  first  touched 
Irish  land  ;  and  the  North  Gate 
of  the  ancient  walls  still  re- 
mains, repaired  and  restored 
in  memory  of  Queen  Victoria's 
jubilee.  And  you  will  see 
marks  of  the  three  races  who 
have  lived  in  it — the  English 
town  close  to  the  Castle  with 
its  Governor's  Walk,  its  High 
Street,  its  town  hall,  market- 
house,  and  almshouses ;  and  on 
the  north  of  it  the  Scotch 
Quarter,  and  on  the  south  of 
it  the  Irish  Quarter.  In  Belfast 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  people 
of  the  working  class  still  live 
in  different  districts  of  the 
town;  but  these  districts  are 
now  not  called  Scotch  and 
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Irish,  but  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  And  not  far  along 
the  shore  towards  Belfast  and 
near  to  Trooper's  Lane  is  that 
indispensable  appurtenance  of 
an  ancient  county  town,  the 
Gallows  Green,  though  the 
Silent  Sisters,  as  the  old  tri- 
angular gibbet  was  called,  on 
which  so  many  bad — and  good 
— men  died,  has  disappeared, 
let  us  hope  for  ever. 

And  as  I  have  said,  the 
history  of  this  little  city  is 
the  history  of  Ulster  writ 
small.  The  Fergus  who,  by 
contriving  to  get  drowned  on 
its  shore,  gave  Carrickfergus 
his  name,  is  the  same  Fergus 
who,  by  leading  the  first  Irish 
—  then  called  Soots  —  across 
the  North  Channel,  gave  Soot- 
land  her  name.  "Whether 
there  was  in  his  time  any 
fortress  on  the  Bock  is  not 
known;  but  the  great  castle, 
which  now  turns  it  into  an 
Irish  Chateau  de  Chillon,  was 
built  over  seven  hundred  years 
ag°  by  the  first  Norman 
Conquerors;  and  the  little 
town  was  founded  by  the 
English  merchants  and  ad- 
venturers who  followed  in 
their  wake.  In  the  turbulent 
times  which  succeeded  the 
conquest  the  town  was  often 
burned,  bat  the  Castle  was 
never  captured,  by  the  Irish. 
Three  times  it  has  fallen — once 
to  Scottish,  once  to  English, 
and  once  to  French  arms ;  but 
it  has  always  remained  im- 
pregnable to  native  forces. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
Irish  history  that  the  con- 
quest by  England  of  the 
Roman  Church's  most  devoted 
daughter  was  begun  at  the 


instigation  of  the  lioinan 
Church.  Hadrian  the  Fourth 
urged  it  on  King  Henry  in 
order  to  secure  various  objects, 
one  of  which  was  declared  to 
be  the  extension  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Church,  for  at 
that  time  the  Church  in 
Ireland  did  not  acknowledge 
Rome's  supremacy.  Of  all 
these  objects,  that  is  the  only 
one  to  this  day  completely 
secured.  The  reason  for  the 
failure  of  all  the  others  was 
ever  the  same — the  want  of  a 
firm  and  fixed  policy.  Henry 
II.  came  to  Ireland  and  re- 
ceived complete  submission. 
If  he  had  devoted  a  very  little 
of  his  time  and  power  to  a 
thorough  establishment  of  his 
rule,  that  submission  might 
have  been  made  permanent, 
and  the  authority  of  law  been 
as  unquestioned  henceforth  in 
Ireland  as  it  was  in  England. 
But  Henry  contented  himself 
with  accepting  the  submission 
and  then  portioning  out  the 
country  among  his  chief  barons. 
All  Ulster  fell  to  John  de 
Couroy  "  to  enjoy  in  that  land 
all  he  could  conquer  with  the 
sword,  reserving  to  the  King 
homage  and  fealty."  For 
centuries  after  all  that  the 
English  King  received  from 
the  Norman  barons  was  homage 
and  fealty,  and  he  did  not 
always  get  that.  Every  time 
Carrickfergus  was  visited  after- 
wards by  an  English  King  he 
came  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing refractory  subjects.  King 
John  eame  to  take  vengeance 
on  Hugh  de  Lacy ;  and  he 
made  the  city  and  county  of 
Carriokfergus  a  county  pala- 
tine. Richard  the  Second 
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oame  too  on  a  similar  errand. 
Bat  when  the  English  King 
returned  to  England  the  Eng- 
lish nobles  returned  to  in- 
dependence, and  spent  their 
time  in  the  old  ways — fighting 
the  native  chiefs  and  one 
another,  harrying  the  inhabi- 
tants, natives,  and  settlers 
alike,  and  brooking  no  inter- 
ference from  Dublin  Castle. 

Edward  the  First  took  it 
into  his  head  to  conquer  Scot- 
land: he  would  have  been 
wiser  if  he  had  tried  to  con- 
solidate his  rule  in  Ireland. 
As  it  was,  all  his  attack  on 
Scotland  brought  his  succes- 
sor was  Bannockbnrn  and  an 
Irish  war.  The  success  of  the 
Soots  in  driving  the  English 
from  their  country  inspired 
the  native  Irish  with  the  hope 
with  Scottish  aid  of  driving 
them  from  theirs.  They  offered 
Edward  Bruce  the  Crown  of 
Ireland.  He  oame  to  Carriok- 
fergus,  and  it  is  said  by  some 
was  crowned  there  King  of 
Ireland ;  he  certainly  was 
visited  there  by  his  greater 
brother,  King  Robert;  he 
marched  south,  was  defeated 
and  slain ;  and  once  more 
Carriokfergus  and  its  castle 
were  inhabited  and  garrisoned 
by  the  English. 

The  only  effect  of  the  Soot- 
tish  interference  in  Irish 
affairs  was  to  spread  addi- 
tional suffering  and  complete 
chaos  over  the  land.  The 
ferocity  with  which  the  war 
was  carried  on  is  inconceiv- 
able. The  Soots  slaughtered 
and  plundered  English  and 
Irish  alike.  As  for  the  Eng- 
lish, one  little  tale  tells  all 
that  need  be  told.  When  the 


Soots  were  besieging  Carrick- 
fergus  Castle,  the  English 
garrison  agreed  to  surrender 
if  it  was  not  relieved  by  a 
certain  day.  The  day  came, 
but  not  the  relief,  and  thirty 
Soots  oame  to  the  castle  gate 
to  demand  surrender.  They 
were  admitted  to  the  castle 
yard ;  then  the  gate  was 
closed,  and  the  Scots  were 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  starv- 
ing garrison.  The  English 
nobles,  too,  disgusted  with 
the  failure  of  the  English 
Government  to  support  them, 
repudiated  it  and  their  nation- 
ality. They  adopted  Irish 
names  and  customs,  inter- 
married with  the  native  Irish 
and  the  Hebridean  Scots,  and 
became,  as  the  phrase  is,  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves. The  only  part  of  all 
Ulster  which  remained  Eng- 
lish in  language,  blood,  and 
allegiance  was  for  a  time 
Carrickfergus  and  its  little 
Pale. 

"Ireland,"  said  the  late 
Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  a  new  Lord- 
Lieutenant  who  was  talking 
freely  of  the  impossible  and  in- 
evitable in  Irish  affaire — "  Ire- 
land, your  Excellency  should 
remember,  is  a  country  where 
the  inevitable  seldom  happens 
and  the  impossible  frequently 
comes  to  pass."  If  we  re- 
member this,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the 
event  which  made  Ireland  in- 
tensely Papist  was  an  outrage 
committed  upon  her  by  a 
Papist  queen.  Henry  VIII. 
began  a  policy  of  settlement, 
and  a  wise  policy  it  was.  He 
conferred  English  titles  on  the 
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native  chiefs,  summoned  them 
to  an  Irish  Parliament,  and 
gave  them  an  equal  share  with 
the  English  in  managing  Irish 
affairs.  When  he  introduced  the 
Reformation  into  Ireland  he 
divided  the  confiscated  Church 
lands  among  English  and  Irish 
alike,  and  the  latter  took  them 
with  as  little  (or  less)  hesita- 
tion, as  the  former.  This  policy 
promised  in  time  to  create 
a  new  Anglo  -  Irish  Ireland. 
Queen  Mary  reversed  it.  She 
determined  to  make  Ireland 
English  by  giving  it  to  Eng- 
lishmen. She  deprived  the 
O'Connors  of  their  lands, 
turned  them  into  two  Eng- 
lish shires,  and  gave  them 
to  Englishmen.  From  that 
moment  terror  possessed  all 
native  landowners  as  to  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  them- 
selves ;  and  when  Mary's 
Protestant  successor  on  the 
English  throne  continued  her 
policy,  they  became  what  they 
never  had  been  before  —  vio- 
lently Papist,  the  Pope  being 
then  England's  greatest  enemy. 
Henceforth  devotion  to  Rome 
became  the  hall-mark  of  Irish 
nationality ;  and  henceforth 
every  rebellion,  whatever  its 
origin  or  whoever  its  leaders, 
became  before  long  a  Catholic 
crusade.  "Thou,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Essex  scornfully  to 
the  great  rebel  Tyrone — 
"  thou  to  talk  about  religion ! 
Thou  hast  no  more  religion 
than  my  horse  1 "  Probably 
Essex  was  right;  but  Tyrone 
knew  well  enough  what 
he  was  about.  Then  as 
now,  the  Irish  tribes  were 
Romanists  first  and  Irishmen 
afterwards. 


I  myself  once  thought  that 
principle  had  ceased  to  apply  ; 
but  I  was  soon  shown  my  error 
by  personal  experience.  In  a 
non-lucid  interval  I  became  a 
candidate  for  Parliament.  The 
constituency  was  an  English 
urban  one;  and  I,  following 
the  traditions  of  my  family 
(my  grandfather  was  "out  "  in 
1798),  stood  as  a  Liberal ;  and, 
Home  Rule  being  part  of  the 
Liberal  programme,  as  a  Home 
Ruler.  During  my  candidature 
I  found,  somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  the  Irish  Catholic 
working  class  in  English  towns 
live  apart  from  their  Protes- 
tant fellow-workmen  much  as 
they  do  in  Belfast.  When 
canvassing  the  district  which 
they  inhabited,  I  received 
nothing  but  promises  of  sup- 
port until  I  happened  en  a  man 
who,  I  understood,  owned  most 
of  the  houses  in  it.  He  refused 
his  support  point-blank;  and 
in  doing  so  said,  "Let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  you're  wasting  your 
time  here.  Last  Sunday  we 
were  told  from  the  altar  that 
we  must  vote  Unionist  for  the 
sake  of  the  Catholic  schools ; 
and  whatever  they  tell  you, 
every  man  here  will  vote 
Unionist."  I  was  at  the  time 
struck  with  this  remark,  and 
was  more  impressed  with  it 
when  on  the  eve  of  the  poll  I 
found  all  the  walls  plastered 
with  a  placard  on  which  ap- 
peared a  telegram  from  the 
Home  Rule  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  calling  on  Irish 
Catholics  to  vote  for  the 
Unionist  and  Catholic  educa- 
tion. When  the  votes  were 
counted  I  made  it  my  business 
to  ascertain  the  boxes  contain- 
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ing  the  votes  from  the  Irish 
district,  and  watched  their 
count :  they  were  practically 
solid  for  the  Unionist.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that,  if  it  is 
desired  to  stop  the  boycott  of 
the  British  Parliament  by  the 
Sinn  Fein  M.P.'s,  it  might  be 
well  to  try  the  effect  of  in- 
troducing a  bill  for  secularising 
British  and  Irish  education. 

This  is  by  way  of  digression. 
Returning  to  Queen  Mary's 
policy  of  turning  Ireland  Eng- 
lish by  giving  it  to  Englishmen, 
it  was  one  which  to  be  success- 
ful necessitated  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Irish.  This  Mary 
does  not  seem  to  have  realised, 
and  so  the  result  of  her  policy 
was  to  introduce  not  an  English 
population  but  merely  an  Eng- 
lish proprietary.  Most  of  the 
confiscated  land  remained  in 
the  occupation  of  the  native 
Irishmen :  the  Englishmen 
merely  collected  the  rents. 
Accordingly  it  failed. 

In  Elizabeth's  time  the  same 
policy  was  followed  in  Munster 
when  the  great  family  of 
Desmond  Fitzgeralds  was  over- 
thrown; and  it  failed  there 
too.  In  Ulster  Lord  Mountjoy 
and  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
adopted  ruthlessly  the  policy 
of  "thorough."  In  their 
struggle  with  Tyrone  and  his 
allies  they  destroyed  by  sword 
or  famine  every  Irish  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  lands 
over  which  their  armies  passed. 
Chiohester  from  Carriokfergus 
devastated  and  depopulated  the 
country  around  for  twenty  miles 
on  every  side.  Never  before 
did  any  man  so  completely  make 
a  desert  and  call  it  peace.  But 
this  policy  had  this  advantage  : 


on  the  subsequent  confiscation 
of  the  land  it  was  clear  for 
new  inhabitants.  The  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland  were 
by  this  time  united,  and  the 
new  population  who  occupied 
the  land  about  Carriokfergus 
were  Lowland  Soots.  Till  the 
other  day  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  district  was  the  language 
of  the  Lowlander,  and  till  this 
day  five-sixths  of  the  people  of 
the  district  are  of  unmixed 
Lowland  descent. 

These  settlers  were  planted, 
as  the  Romans  planted  military 
colonies  on  lands  they  had  con- 
quered, as  a  guard  to  protect 
the  interests,  political  and  re- 
ligious,  of   their  native  land, 
and  their  pay  was  the  profits 
of  the  land  on  which  they  were 
planted.      And   whatever   else 
may  be  said  of  them,  they  did 
protect   thoee  interests  faith- 
fully and  well.     When   under 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  the  native 
Irish  rebelled  and  the  massacre 
of  Protestants  began,  those  of 
them  who  escaped   assembled 
within   the   walls  of   Carrick- 
fergus  and  held  their  ground 
there   till   they   were  relieved 
from     Scotland.     When     de- 
throned   James     the     Second 
attempted  to  make  Ireland  a 
jumping-off    spot  for  the   re- 
conquest  of  England,  Carriok- 
fergus Castle  was  in  his  Irish 
army's  hands,  but    the    male 
settlers  of  the  district,  leaving 
behind  them   homesteads  and 
families,  assembled  at  London- 
derry,   and   there    stood   firm 
against  him  and  famine ;  and 
when   that   city  was   relieved 
and  Carrickfergus   Castle   re- 
taken,    they     marched     with 
William  and  his  army  to  the 
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Boyne  and  Dublin.  Only  once 
since  they  arrived  in  Ireland 
have  they  failed  in  their  loyalty 
to  Great  Britain,  and  that  was 
when  they  believed  that  they 
themselves  had  been  betrayed 
by  her,  which  is  a  circumstance 
that  some  English  politicians 
and  publicists  of  the  present 
day  would  do  well  to  consider. 

The  third  capture  of  Carriok- 
f  ergus  Castle  was  by  the  French 
in  1760,  when  we  were  at  war 
with  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
Thourot — himself  half  an  Irish- 
man— arrived  in  Carriokf ergus 
Roads  with  three  French  war- 
ships and  landed  some  eight 
hundred  men.  He  called  on 
the  city  and  castle  of  Carriok- 
fergus  to  surrender,  and  the 
military  governor  was  inclined 
to  do  so;  but  the  Mayor,  one 
Willoughby  Chaplin,  informed 
him  if  he  did  not  resist  he  would 
indict  him  for  treason,  so  he 
resisted.  After  a  gallant  fight 
the  garrison's  ammunition 
gave  out  and  further  resistance 
became  impossible.  Thourot 
behaved  very  well  to  the 
conquered.  He  even  invited 
the  Mayor,  who  was  his 
prisoner,  to  dine  with  him  and 
his  officers  ;  and  the  story  goes 
that  after  dinner,  when  the 
bottle  had  circulated  freely,  he 
called  on  his  worship  for  a 
song.  Mr  Chaplin  gracefully 
complied  and  sang  "The  British 
Grenadiers."  Mr  Chaplin  seems 
to  have  been  a  pleasant  sort  of 
fellow,  and  one  you  would  like 
to  go  out  with  when  tiger- 
hunting. 

But  by  this  time  the  star  of 
Carrickf ergus  was  beginning 
to  pale  before  the  rising  sun 
of  Belfast.  Till  the  end  of  the 


eighteenth  century  that  sun 
rose  slowly  enough.  Still  it 
rose.  Belfast  was  more  com- 
mercial and  less  mediaeval  than 
Carriokfergus,  and  it  had  the 
advantage  of  situation:  the 
chief  Scottish  settlement  in 
Ulster  was  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  Lagan,  and 
Belfast,  placed  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  was  its  natural 
centre.  With  the  Union  the 
sun  of  Belfast  rose,  as  Mr 
Gladstone  would  have  said, 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  the 
Union  it  had  about  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants;  to-day 
it  has  about  half  a  million. 

And  an  even  more  remark- 
able change  has  since  the 
Union  taken  place  in  Belfast. 
Before  the  Union  it  was  the 
home  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  pledged  to  bring 
about  at  any  cost  the  separa- 
tion of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain ;  now  it  is  the  home  of 
the  Covenant  pledged  to  pre- 
vent at  any  cost  the  separation 
of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain. 
I  have  already  said  that 
Ulstermen's  former  disloyalty 
and  its  cause  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
some  politicians  and  publicists 
of  the  present  day.  So  is  their 
present  loyalty  and  its  cause. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  Scot- 
tish settlers  came  to  Ireland 
as  a  guard  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  their  native  land, 
and  their  recompense  was  to 
be  the  profits  of  the  land  on 
which  they  were  planted. 
After  the  great  defeat  of  the 
native  Irish  in  1689,  both  the 
Government  and  the  "  under- 
takers" who  had  planted  the 
settlers  in  Ulster  came  to 
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think  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  suoh  a  guard.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Government, 
being  Episcopalian,  began  to 
persecute  the  settlers  as  dis- 
senters, and  the  undertakers 
to  treat  them  as  tenants  at 
will.  The  settlers  regarded 
themselves  as  betrayed.  They 
had  saved  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion in  Ireland,  and  they  were 
being  harried  for  being  Pro- 
testants. They  had  made  the 
empty  land  worth  money,  and 
the  undertakers  were  taking 
all  the  money  it  was  worth. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  them  left 
Ulster  for  the  American  Colo- 
nies with  their  hearts  burning 
with  resentment,  and  when 
the  Colonies  revolted  they 
joined  in  the  Revolution  with 
their  whole  souls.  They  gave 
Washington  Montgomery, 
Knox,  Wayne,  Stewart,  and 
Maxwell  among  his  best  Gen- 
erals, and  thousands  of  back- 
woodsmen among  his  best  sol- 
diers. No  less  than  nine  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  exiled 
Ulster  Soota ;  and  so  were 
John  Hancrook,  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  Charles  Thompson, 
the  perpetual  secretary  of 
Congress.  When  Washing- 
ton's army  was  starving  at 
Valley  Forge,  it  was  the  pro- 
digal generosity  of  Ulstermen 
which  brought  it  relief.  So 
through  their  resentment  of 
their  betrayal  at  home  Great 
Britain  suffered  the  greatest 
calamity  that  ever  befell  her 
abroad.  It  nearly  brought 
about  even  a  greater  calamity. 
Seldom  has  any  man  been  able 
to  inflict  suoh  a  wrong  on  his 
country  as  that  Chiohester 
VOL.  CCVI.— NO.  MCCXLVII. 


who  became  the  first  Marquis 
of  Donegal.  He  was  an  ab- 
sentee, and  to  supply  his 
wants  in  London  he  permitted 
thousands  of  his  Scottish  ten- 
ants in  Ulster  to  be  evicted  to 
make  place  for  Irish  Catholics 
who  were  willing  to  give  the 
landlord  all  the  land  produced, 
except  sufficient  butter -milk 
and  potatoes  to  support  their 
own  lives.  At  first  the  Soots 
directed  their  hatred  against 
the  new  tenants  ;  but  soon  it 
turned  against  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  permitted 
the  promises  on  which  their 
fathers  had  come  to  Ulster  to 
be  broken,  and  they  joined 
with  the  disaffected  Catholics. 
They  were  helped  to  do  this 
by  the  French  Revolution. 
Religious  passion  among  them 
had  cooled,  and  many  of  them 
dreamt  of  a  United  Ireland 
free  from  it  and  with  equal 
rights  for  all,  and  free  too  from 
the  Government  and  landlords 
who  oppressed  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  alike;  so  in  Bel- 
fast a  joint  -  rebellion  of  the 
north  and  south  was  planned. 
Before  the  struggle  had  lasted 
a  week  the  Ulstermen  had 
been  awakened  from  their 
dream ;  the  rebellion  in  the 
south  had  once  more  developed 
into  a  Catholic  crusade  led  by 
fanatical  Catholic  priests  and 
accompanied  by  massacres  of 
Protestants. 

The  rebellion  had  important 
consequences  in  Ulster.  It 
convinced  the  Government  and 
the  landlords  that  their  in- 
terests still  needed  guarding, 
and  it  convinced  the  Ulster 
Soots  that  co-operation  be- 
tween the  North  and  South 
.  2D 
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was  impossible.    The  landlords 
onoe  more  recognised  the  Ulster 
custom  of  tenant-right,  and  the 
Government  encouraged  trade 
and  commerce  in  Ulster.    With 
the    Union    justice    advanced 
quickly.     All  religious  disabili- 
ties were  abolished,  the  Church 
tithe  which  the  Presbyterians 
hated    followed,   tenant-right 
was  enforced  against  the  land- 
lords by  statute,  and  then  the 
tenants  were  given  the  right 
to  purchase  their  farms.     Now 
the  Protestants  of  Ulster  find 
themselves  perfectly  free   and 
perfectly    contented     and    at- 
tached to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,    not    merely    by    the 
Union,  but  by  the  stronger  ties 
of  a  common  race  and  a  common 
religion,     common     traditions 
and  common  ideas,  while  they 
are  separated  from  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  South  on  every  one 
of  these  points.   That  is  shortly 
why  they  are  now  as  anxious 
to  maintain  the  British   con- 
nection  as    they   were   before 
'98  to  break  it.    I  wonder  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  them  of 
another  betrayal? 

Their  position  at  present  is 
very  simple,  and  it  seems  to 
me  very  strong.  Ulster,  they 
say,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  Middlesex 
or  Midlothian,  and  we  deny 
the  right  of  Parliament,  as  the 
people  of  Middlesex  or  Mid- 
lothian would,  if  it  were  their 
case,  deny  the  right  of  Par- 
liament, to  turn  it  out  of  the 
Union  against  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. If  the  other  three 
provinces  want  to  separate 
from  the  United  Kingdom, 
then,  though  we  think  such 


a  separation  will  be  disastrous 
to  them  and  to  Great  Britain, 
if  Parliament  agrees  we  can- 
not   claim    to    veto    it.     If    a 
scheme    of    devolution  applic- 
able equally  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  made  law 
though   we   doubt   its    utility 
and  know  that  nobody  in  Ire- 
land wants  it,  we  of  course  will 
accept  it,  and  work  it  as  best 
we  can.     But  we  will  not  sub- 
mit to  be  treated  as  a  colony 
or   dependency,   and    have    a 
new  constitution  forced  on  us  : 
the  colonies  and  dependencies 
were  not  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  so  when  they  had 
constitutions   made   for    them 
were  not  deprived  of  any  rights 
as  parts  of  it.    We  are  the  sons 
of  Great  Britain,  not  her  slaves 
to  be  sold  by  her  when  she  gets 
into  difficulties. 

This  position  of  the  Ulster- 
men  may  be  very  unreason- 
able, but  at  any  rate  it  is  not 
so  wicked  as  to  entitle  English 
newspapers  to  misrepresent  and 
abuse  them  for  it.  Yet  mis- 
represented and  abused  they 
are.  At  this  moment  I  have 
an  example  before  me :  it  is 
a  leaderette  published  in  the 
agony  of  the  great  war  when 
Ulster  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  help  the  suffering 
Empire.  Here  it  is  : — 

"THE  NEW  NAPPER  TANDY. 

"  Sir  Roger  Casement's  descent  on 
his  native  shores  with  a  cargo  of  arms 
and  ammunition  provided  by  Ger- 
many is  a  piece  of  comic  relief  which 
ought  to  delight  'George  Birming- 
ham.' Sir  Roger  Casement  is  an 
"Ulster  Protestant,  an  ex-Consular 
official  of  the  British  Government, 
which  conferred  a  knighthood  and  a 
pension  on  him,  and  yet  we  find  him 
gun-running  with  a  submarine  boat 
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off  the  Irish  coast,  after  a  twelve- 
month of  anti-English  propaganda  in 
Berlin.  He  has  had  many  predeces- 
sors in  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  but 
he  most  resembles  the  famous  Napper 
Tandy  —  another  Ulster  Protestant 
by  the  way.  Tandy  landed  in  Sep- 
tember 1798,  at  Rutland  Island, 
near  Arran,  from  a  French  brig,  the 
Anacreon,  with  the  object  of  distri- 
buting arms  and  proclamations. 
Unfortunately  for  him  the  popula- 
tion were  so  little  responsive  that 
they  took  to  the  hills  and  refused  to 
come  down  and  fraternise  with  Nap- 
per Tandy  and  his  foreign  allies. 
Sir  Roger  Casement  has  been  less 
fortunate  than  Napper  Tandy  in  that 
he  has  not  been  able  even  to  land  on 
the  Irish  shore.  His  gasconading  is 
laughed  at  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  which, 
thanks  to  Mr  Redmond,  is  firmly 
loyal  to  the  Allies,  and  has  no  use  for 
mischievous  poseurs  like  Sir  Roger 
Casement." 

The  ignorance  and  malevo- 
lence which  inspired  this  are 
evident  enough  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Napper  Tandy 
was  born  in  the  Cornmarket, 
Dublin;  that  this  very  paper 
just  before  the  war  was  hold- 
ing up  Casement  and  that 
foolish  son  of  an  illustrious 
sire,1  Captain  White,  as  irre- 
sistible proofs  of  the  loyalty 
of  Home  Rulers  and  as  ex- 
amples whom  all  other  Ulster 
Protestants  should  follow ;  and 
that,  as  every  one  who  knew 
anything  about  the  country 
was  aware,  all  the  South  of 
Ireland  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment seething  with  sedition. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  later 
editions  of  that  very  issue  of 
the  paper  with  this  insult  to 
Ulster  Protestants  still  in  it, 
contained  telegrams  announc- 
ing that  a  rebellion  had 


broken  out  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  that  Dublin  was  in 
possession  of  the  rebels,  and 
that  scores  of  British  soldiers 
had  been  shot  dead  in  its 
streets.  What  would  have 
been  the  end  of  that  rebellion 
if  the  million  of  Ulster  Pro- 
testants had  taken  the  paper's 
advice  and  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Casement? 

Another  form  of  misrepre- 
sentation which  some  British 
papers  indulge  in  to  gull  the 
English  workman  is  that  the 
opposition  to  separation  in 
Ulster  is  inspired  by  the  land- 
lords and  capitalists.  Nothing 
oould  be  further  from  the 
truth.  If  it  depended  on  these 
classes  I  do  not  think  myself 
it  would  be  long  before  separa- 
tion came.  The  landlords  of 
Ulster  never  showed  any  great 
patriotism  except  when  their 
own  interests  were  concerned, 
and  now,  having  mostly  sold 
their  lands  to  their  tenants, 
their  chief  interest  is  in  a 
quiet  life  and  unimpeded 
gports.  Besides,  they  are  mixed 
in  blood.  It  was  an  old  Lady 
Thomond  who,  when  her  con- 
fessor explained  to  her  what 
fate  she  might  expect  in  the 
next  world  if  she  turned  Pro- 
testant in  this  one,  proudly 
answered,  "Is  it  not  better 
that  an  old  woman  should 
burn  in  hell  than  that  the 
Thomonds  should  lose  their 
inheritance?"  and  the  Ulster 
Catholic  landowners  acted 
generally  on  that  principle : 
the  Maodonnells  and  O'Neills 
and  O'Haras  turned  Protestant 
to  preserve  what  remained  to 
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them  of  their  inheritance,  and 
the  Ohiohesters  and  Hills  and 
Stewarts  freely  intermarried 
with  them  to  share  it.  It  was 
the  classes  among  both  the 
Soots  and  the  Irish  who  had 
little  inheritance  to  preserve 
who  stuck  stoutly  to  their  race 
and  religion ;  and  it  is  they 
who  entertain  strong  views 
for  and  against  the  Union.  As 
to  capitalists  influencing  the 
opposition  to  separation,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the 
greatest  capitalist  and  em- 
ployer of  labour  in  Ulster, 
Lord  Pirrie,  head  of  the  firm 
of  Harland  &  Wolff,  is  an 
avowed  Home  Ruler;  and  he 
himself  would  admit  that  his 
conversion  to  Home  Rule  did 
not  bring  over  to  it  a  dozen 
out  of  the  twenty  thousand 
workmen  he  employs.  As  he 
told  a  friend  of  mine,  "I  and 
my  workmen  have  agreed  to 
differ." 

Neither  is  the  opposition 
based  on  bigotry,  as  British 
papers  sometimes  say.  It  is 
true  the  Ulster  Protestant 
when  merry,  and  on  special 
occasions,  used  to  shout  "  to  hell 
with  the  Pope,"  just  as  the 
Ulster  Catholic  under  similar 
circumstances  shouted  "to  hell 
with  King  William."  (By  the 
way,  that  always  struck  me  as 
rather  a  compliment  to  King 
William,  since  it  assumes  that 
he  is  not  there  as  yet.)  But 
this  is  only  a  sort  of  traditional 
and  festive  practice.  I  re- 
member Willie  Wilde  (the 
brother  of  Oscar),  who  went 
the  North  -  East  Circuit  in 
Ireland  before  he  came  to 
England,  telling  me  of  an 
experience  of  his  which  is 


evidence  of  this.  A  most 
respectable  man  was  brought 
before  the  Resident  Magistrate 
in  Belfast  for  cursing  the  Pope 
on  the  twelfth  of  July.  There 
had  been  disturbances  in  the 
town,  and  the  magistrate 
resolved  to  increase  the  penalty 
for  using  what  are  there  called 
party  expressions;  so  instead 
of  fining  the  prisoner  five 
shillings  as  usual,  he  fined  him 
fifteen.  "But,"  remonstrated 
the  prisoner  indignantly,  "the 
price  is  five  shillings — I  have 
paid  it  dozens  of  times."  "  You 
are  fined  fifteen  shillings," 
replied  the  magistrate  quietly, 
"and  if  you  don't  pay  it,  you 
must  go  to  jail."  Intensely 
annoyed,  the  prisoner  took  out 
his  purse  and  counted  out 
fifteen  shillings.  As  he  handed 
them  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
he  said,  "  There  they  are ;  and 
before  I  curse  the  Pope  again, 
I'll  see  him  in  eternal  hell  first." 
But  although  there  is  little 
real  bigotry  among  Ulster 
Protestants,  there  is  a  strong 
objection  to  the  despotism  of 
the  Catholic  priest.  The  priest 
in  the  bitter  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  his 
devotion  to  and  sufferings  for 
his  people,  earned  all  the  affec- 
tion with  which  they  regard 
"soggartharoon."  If  that  were 
all,  the  Ulster  Protestant  would 
not  mind.  But  the  priest  seems 
in  the  Irish  mind  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  old  position  of 
the  aboriginal  Druid  who  con- 
trolled chiefs  and  tribes  by  the 
fear  of  laying  a  curse  on  them 
and  their  lands  if  they  disobeyed 
him.  The  people's  subservience 
to  him  revolts  the  independent 
Ulsterman  who  elects  his  own 
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ministers  and  who  treats  his 
own  ministers'  opinions  on 
politics,  or  for  that  matter  on 
anything  else,  with  no  more 
respect  than  he  gives  to  those 
of  any  other  educated  man. 

This  subservience  to  the 
priesthood  is  what  paralyses 
Irish  politicians,  for  the  opin- 
ions of  the  priesthood  are 
divided.  The  bulk  of  the 
secular  clergy  are  sons  of  shop- 
keepers and  small  farmers,  are 
educated  at  home  and  share  the 
sympathies  and  hopes  of  the 
classes  from  which  they  are 
drawn :  they  are  strongly 
Nationalist,  and  regard  the 
Church  of  Berne  as  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  The  bulk  of  the 
regular  clergy  are  sons  of 
squireens  or  professional  men, 
are  educated  abroad,  and  have 
the  sympathies  and  hopes  of  the 
Ultramontane  of  the  Continent : 
they  are  strongly  conservative, 
and  regard  the  Church  of 
Ireland  as  merely  a  branch  of 
the  Church  Universal.  The 
secular  clergy  dream  of  an 
Ireland  Catholic  and  indepen- 
dent; the  regular  clergy  of  an 
Ireland  Catholic  and  mission- 
ary. The  latter  aspire  to  make 
Ireland  what  she  once  was,  the 
land  which  carried  the  light 
of  the  true  religion  to  the 
dark  places  in  Great  Britain 
and  Western  Europe,  and  they 
know  she  is  likelier  to  be- 
come this  as  a  part  of  the 
mighty  British  Empire  than  as 
a  little  fifth-rate  independent 
state.  This  conflict  of  opinion, 
as  I  have  said,  paralyses  Irish 
politicians :  it  was  it  that  led 
the  Presbyterian  rebel,  John 
Mitchell,  to  say  that  the  Irish 
might  have  been  free  years  ago 


if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
damned  souls ;  and  it  is  it  that 
has  made  every  nationalist 
movement  not  led  by  a 
Protestant  a  mere  fatuity. 
The  Sinn  Fein  is  led  by  a 
Catholic  Spaniard :  we  shall 
see  soon  whether  he  will  prove 
more  effective  than  a  native 
Catholic. 

Of  late  the  more  thoughtful 
and  considerate  of  British  sup- 
porters of  separation  have  been 
appealing  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  Ulsterman.  They  ask  him 
to  agree  because  dominion  self- 
government  will  make  the 
Sinn  Feinerfe  loyal  to  the  Em- 
pire. He  does  not  believe  it. 
Has  it  made,  he  asks,  other 
peoples  within  the  Empire  who 
are  different  in  race  and  reli- 
gion from  the  predominant 
people  loyal  to  it  ?  Are  there 
no  Nationalists  in  Dutch  South 
Africa  or  French  Quebec? 
They  ask  him  to  agree  to  it 
because  the  Empire  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  principle 
of  race  self  -  government  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey, 
and  it  must  be  consistent.  He 
asks  in  reply,  is  it  inconsistent 
then,  because  you  break  up 
your  enemies'  empire,  to  refuse 
to  break  up  your  own?  Be- 
sides, the  question  of  race  does 
not  arise,  If  we  are  to  divide 
the  United  Kingdom  according 
toraoe,  he  says,  England,  South 
and  East  Scotland  and  North- 
East  Ireland,  should  form  the 
one  section,  and  Wales,  North- 
West  Scotland,  and  South 
and  West  Ireland  should  form 
the  other.  How,  he  asks, 
would  the  Wee  Frees  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  Methodists 
(Primitive  and  otherwise)  of 
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Wales  like  the  rule  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland,  to  which  many  of 
them  are  so  willing  to  subject 
the  Ulster  Protestants  ?  Then 
it  is  argued  that  dominion  self- 
government  is  necessary  to 
conciliate  opinion  in  America. 
The  Ulsterman  doubts.  In 
all  things  except  numbers 
Ulster  has  contributed  more 
to  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States  than  all  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned her  services  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  Since  then 
ten  of  its  twenty-six  Presi- 
dents (including  Mr  Woodrow 
Wilson)  were  of  Ulster  descent : 
was  there  ever  one  of  Catholic 
Irish  origin  ?  Thoughtful 
Americans  will,  they  believe, 
reflect  on  this  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  compel  Ulstermen  to 
submit  to  Irish  Catholic  rule. 
And  besides,  it  is  possible  that 
dominion  self  -  government 
might  lead  to  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants emigrating  to  the 
United  States,  as  misgovern  - 
ment  led  many  of  them  to  do 
before,  That,  no  doubt,  would 
be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States;  but  would  any 
benefit  resulting  from  Ameri- 
can friendship  compensate  the 
British  Empire  for  their  loss? 
Let  Englishmen  remember  the 
services  Irish  Protestants  have 
rendered  England  these  last 
hundred  or  more  years  of  the 
Union.  In  the  Napoleonic 
wars  they  gave  her  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh;  in  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
General  John  Nicholson,  Sir 
Henry  Montgomery,  and  the 
two  Lawrences;  in  the  South 


African  War,  Lord  Roberts 
and  Field-Marshal  Sir  George 
White;  and  in  the  last  and 
most  desperate  war  of  all,  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  John  French,  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Kitchener, 
and  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty. 
Is  it  quite  certain  that  any  of 
these  wars  would  have  been 
won  without  these  men? 

The  Ulsterman  freely  admits 
that  no  man  who  wishes  pros- 
perity and  peace  to  the  British 
Empire  could  feel  anything 
but  gratitude  to  any  politician 
or  publicist  who  cured  the  Irish 
trouble.  He  fears,  however, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  effect 
an  immediate  cure.  Of  course 
he  knows  the  contempt  with 
which  any  declaration  that 
anything  is  impossible  is  re- 
ceived by  the  superior  person. 
He  knows  also  of  what 
Napoleon  said  :  "  Impossible  ! 
Never  let  me  hear  that  stupid 
word  again."  Napoleon  was 
the  greatest  practical  man 
that  ever  lived,  and  so  he 
concerned  himself  only  with 
what  was  practicable.  When 
he  found  anything  could  not 
be  altered,  he  accepted  it  as  a 
fact,  and  made  his  plans  on 
the  assumption  that  it  was  a 
fact.  In  his  youth  he  thought 
the  invasion  of  England  was 
possible;  he  found  out  after- 
wards that  it  was  not;  and 
henceforth  he  conducted  his 
affairs  on  that  assumption. 
So,  the  Ulster  Protestant  says, 
should  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
be  conducted — on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  divisions  and  dis- 
agreements of  the  Irish  people 
cannot  in  this  age  be  arranged. 
And  he  is  the  more  convinced 
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of  the  truth  of  this  since  no 
proposal  to  arrange  them  has 
ever  been  put  forward  a  second 
time.  Mr  Gladstone  made  the 
first,  and  it  was  rejected  by 
Parliament  on  the  ground  that 
it  did  not  do  something  which 
Mr  Gladstone  said  it  passed 
the  wit  of  man  to  do.  When 
Mr  Gladstone  was  once  more 
in  a  position  to  propose  an 
arrangement  of  Irish  affairs, 
he  proposed  one  which  tried 
to  do  what  he  had  previously 
said  passed  the  wit  of  man  to 
accomplish.  It  was  rejected 
too.  When  Mr  Asquith  came 
into  office  another  proposal  was 
made  bearing  no  resemblance 
to  either  of  Mr  Gladstone's. 
It  became  law  ;  but  no  human 
being  in  England  or  Ireland 
suggests  now  that  that  law 
should  operate,  or  would  be, 
if  it  operated,  a  settlement. 

The  latest  specific  for  the 
ills  of  Ireland  is  promulgated 
by  a  great  Unionist  newspaper 
owned  by  an  Irish  absentee. 
It  bears  no  resemblance  to  Mr 
Asquith's  specific.  Its  two 
great  characteristics  are  that 
one  party  in  Ireland  is  to  have 
double  representation,  and  be- 
sides that,  it  is  to  have  a  free 
veto  on  the  legislation  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  first 
seems  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  modern  prin- 
ciple of  one  vote  one  value, 
and  the  free  veto  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  approved  by  per- 
sons who  know  that  it  once 
existed  in  Poland,  and  was 
found  there  to  be  the  most 
potent  instrument  of  anarchy 
the  world  has  ever  known. 


The  Ulstermen  cannot  think 
that  this  was  the  reason 
the  new  constitution  -  monger 
adopted  it;  they  think  he 
must  have  done  so  merely 
because  he  knew  no  better. 

A  great  medical  writer x  has 
said  of  individuals  :  "  There  is 
a  destiny  made  for  a  man  by 
his  ancestors,  and  no  one  can 
elude  the  tyranny  of  his  or- 
ganisation." The  Ulsterman 
thinks  this  is  true  of  states. 
If  the  Irish  problem  is  in- 
capable of  immediate  solution, 
he  thinks  it  is  no  use  abusing 
one  side  or  the  other.  Eng- 
lish, Soots,  and  Irish  have 
each  perpetrated  on  one 
another  nameless  atrocities. 
It  is  a  pity  they  cannot  agree 
to  forget  them ;  but  that  they 
cannot  do  so  is  not  a  peculiarly 
Irish  characteristic;  all  nations 
of  peasants  take  a  long  time 
to  forget.  In  the  long  winter 
evenings  the  father  by  the  fire- 
side tells  the  son  of  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  his  ancestors  of 
which  his  father  told  him,  and 
the  son  adopts  the  wrongs  as 
his  own.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  sat  for  a  county  division 
in  South-West  Scotland,  told 
me  that  once  when  canvassing 
he  came  late  at  night  to  a 
lonely  farm  -  house.  All  the 
inmates  were  in  bed.  He 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door, 
and,  after  a  time,  a  night- 
capped  head  was  thrust 
through  an  upper  window. 
"What  the  deil,"  asked  the 
head  in  no  friendly  tone,  "  dae 
ye  come  here  hammerin'  at 
my  door  at  this  'oor  o'  the 
nioht  ?  "  My  friend  answered, 
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"  I  am  the  Whig  candidate,  and 
I  want  to  know  if  you'll  vote 
for  me."  There  was  a  moment 
of  silence  and  reflection.  Then 
the  voice  said,  "My  fayther's 
great-great-great-grandfayther 
lost  a  thoomb  at  Bothwell 
Brig,  and  dae  ye  think  that 
efter  that  I'm  likely  to  vote 
for  a  Tory?"  And  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out, 
the  popular  resentment  over 
wrongs  done  to  a  people  is 
often  infinitely  more  fierce 
years  after  the  wrong  has 
been  righted  than  it  was 
when  the  wrong  was  newly 
done. 

This  is  the  Ulsterman's  view 
of  the  illness  of  Ireland.  Con- 
sidering it  carefully,  perhaps 


the  thoughtful  Englishman 
may  be  inclined  to  hold  that 
it  would  be  safer  not  to  seek 
too  early  a  cure.  Time  and 
patience  are  sound  though 
slow  physicians  for  a  siek 
State ;  the  surgeons,  haste 
and  rashness,  have  shattered 
the  constitution  of  many  a 
mighty  empire.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  to  try  the 
humdrum  treatment  of  the 
physicians,  aided  by  justice 
and  firmness,  before  resort- 
ing to  desperate  operations 
which  may  end  in  the 
crippling  er  even  dissolution 
of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
or  in  adding  another  and 
more  terrible  wound  to  the 
many  soars  of  Ireland. 
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(July  1917.) 


WE  had  begun  the  year  in 
confident  anticipation  of  a 
"  great  battle,"  which  was  to 
give  the  enemy  suoh  a  hand- 
some blow  that  he  would  go 
reeling  back  towards  his  fron- 
tiers, and  in  the  winter  either 
ask  for  peaoe  or  liok  his  sores, 
until  in  the  springtime,  with  a 
concentration  of  every  man 
and  gun,  we  would  crush  him 
once  and  for  all.  Before  Arras 
optimists  had  hoped  that  we 
might  make  an  end  ef  things 
that  season,  but  the  rumours 
abroad  of  delay  in  prepara- 
tions, of  the  too  slow  pro- 
vision of  material  and  men, 
and  of  the  breaking-up  of  the 
Russian  Armies,  sobered  our 
prophecies.  Even  with  the 
great  battle  to  which  we 
pinned  our  faith,  we  should 
want  another  year.  After 
Arras  we  were  a  little  crest- 
fallen: the  second  act  of  that 
battle  had  been  so  obviously  a 
failure,  and  the  grand  attack 
of  the  French  —  a  victory 
until  it  was  fought  —  made 
curiously  little  progress.  The 
taking  of  the  Messines  Ridge 
was  encouraging,  and  for  a 
time  we  cast  covetous  eyes  on 
Lille;  but,  thinking  it  over, 
we  began  to  rate  Messines  at 
its  true  value — a  very  notable 
but  local  success. 


As  early  as  March  the  good 
people  of  Amiens  were  whisper- 
ing "Ypres,"  and  the  prog- 
nostications of  the  Amienois 
were  always  astonishingly 
correct.  It  was  obvious  to 
the  merest  amateur  that  the 
Salient  was  boiling  with  activity, 
and,  as  one  fact  after  another 
was  revealed,  we  could  soon 
make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess 
at  the  probable  course  of 
events.  The  great  battle  was 
to  take  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ypres,  and  our  hearts 
sank  to  our  boots. 

The  Salient  represented  all 
that  was  most  horrible  in  war. 
The  veteran,  experienced  in 
the  terrors  of  the  Briokstacks 
or  the  Somme,  would  feel  that 
he  had  something  still  to  learn 
and  suffer  if  he  had  not  done 
his  time  in  the  Salient.  The 
first  and  second  battles,  it  was 
true,  had  been  triumphs  of 
defence,  but  triumphs  so  full 
of  tragedy  that  a  man  cannot 
tell  of  them  without  bringing 
sorrow.  It  is  not  easy  to 
forget  the  fruitless  massacre 
of  Hill  60,  that  ghastly 
morning  when  the  14th  Divi- 
sion, never  too  lucky,  were 
driven  out  of  their  trenches 
by  liquid  fire ;  that  night 
when  the  choking  Zouaves 
came  back  to  the  canal,  and 
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the  moonlight  shining  through 
the  green  fumes  of  the  gas- 
shells  in  Boesinghe,  and  the 
troubled  old  French  general  in 
the  chateau  whose  brigade- 
major  was  so  pathetically 
insistent  on  the  counter  -  at- 
tacks that  would  surely  be 
put  in  hand  at  once,  and  the 
shell  which  blotted  out  my 
patrol.  .  .  . 

The  thought  of  tanks  in  the 
Salient  made  those  of  us  shiver 
a  little  who  knew  the  country. 
The  Salient  had  swallowed  up 
so  many  reputations  and  made 
so  few.  With  water  every- 
where just  below  the  surface, 
and  a  heavy  preliminary  bom- 
bardment, the  ground  would  be 
almost  impassable  for  tanks, 
and  if  it  rained  .  .  .  Surely, 
we  felt,  there  could  never  have 
been  a  more  hopeless  enter- 
prise I  It  was  an  ugly  business. 
Yet  I  must  confess  that  in  the 
eager  hustle  and  stir  of  our 
preparations  we  became  almost 
confident ;  those  who  had  never 
seen  the  Salient  made  light  of 
our  fears;  perhaps,  after  all, 
Johnson's  "  unditohing  beam  " 
would  see  us  through;  they 
would  never  send  the  tanks  to 
the  Salient  if  they  had  not 
made  sure.  We  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  encouraged,  and, 
hoping  against  hope,  entered 
upon  the  battle. 

Experiments  certainly  were 
made.  One  of  my  tanks,  with 
a  few  others,  were  sent  away 
to  demonstrate  how  easy  it  was 
for  tanks  to  cross  dykes  and 
ditches  and  wet  ground.  .  .  . 

Several  crews  were  taken 
from  the  battalion  to  form  a 
special  company,  which  was 


hedged  round  with  mystery 
and  secrecy.  There  was  soon, 
however,  a  strong  rumour  in 
the  camp  that  this  company 
was  destined  to  land  at  Ostend 
with  an  army  under  Kawlinson 
from  England.  As  I  had  no 
desire  to  know  more  about  the 
matter  than  was  good  for  me, 
I  did  not  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  Amiens  to 
learn  the  truth.  However,  the 
secret  was  not  too  badly  kept — 
I  believe  the  doctor's  daughter 
at  Blangy  knew  nothing  of  it, 
I  heard  later — but  I  am  sure 
my  information  must  have 
been  inaccurate  —  that  the 
whole  project  was  quite  frankly 
discussed  in  the  more  discreet 
drawing-rooms  of  London.  .  . 

Before  the  battle  actually 
began  we  were  told  little  but 
surmised  much,  and  our  sur- 
mises proved  moderately  cor- 
rect. We  were  bidding  for  the 
coast.  .  .  . 

There  was  something  of  a 
tragic  experiment  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme.  We  had  hoped 
vaguely  then  that  the  German 
line  might  be  broken  or  at 
least  dangerously  bent,  but  we 
had  seen  no  glittering  prize  to 
grasp.  And  after  the  first  few 
days  when  our  tremendous  and 
expensive  assults  had  created 
but  a  microscopic  indentation, 
we  realised  in  a  spirit  of  grim 
fatalism  that  the  battle  must 
become,  as  indeed  it  did,  a 
series  of  terrible  mechanical 
attacks  in  an  atmosphere  of 
monstrous  shelling. 

We  looked  forward  to  the 
great  battle  of  1917  in  a  differ- 
ent spirit.  Perhaps  we  knew 
more  about  it.  Perhaps  the 
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early  successes  at  Arras  had 
encouraged  us.  Perhaps  the 
mere  companionship  of  our 
tanks  infected  us  with  optim- 
ism. We  did  feel  that  there 
was  a  cheerful  breadth  of  con- 
ception about  it — and  we  knew 
that  we  had  guns  innumerable 
and  limitless  ammunition.  .  .  . 

In  July  1917  the  line  from 
the  coast  to  the  Lys  was 
divided  into  four  sectors,  each 
widely  different  from  the  others. 
First,  there  was  the  narrow 
front  on  the  coast,  where  men 
fought  among  the  sand-dunes. 
This  sector  we  had  just  taken 
over  and  stiffened  with  guns. 
It  was  rumoured — I  believe 
with  truth  —  that  here  we 
would  attack.  If  no  attack 
was  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  concentration 
of  guns,  infantry,  and  aero- 
planes. 

From  the  right  flank  of  the 
coast  sector  practically  to  the 
left  re-entrant  of  the  Ypres  Sa- 
lient stretched  the  inundated 
area,  where  Belgians  and  Ger- 
mans had  looked  through  their 
field-glasses  at  each  other  since 
the  early  days  of  the  war. 
Here  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  attack. 

Then  came  the  infamous 
Salient,  where  for  so  many 
bitter  months  we  had  clung 
desperately  to  the  skirts  of  the 
foothills.  Our  trenches  were 
overlooked  and  water-logged  ; 
our  approaches  were  observed 
and  shelled  mercilessly,  and  all 
the  areas  back  to  Poperinghe 
were  shelled,  while  lately 
bombing  by  night  had  become 
more  frequent  and  unpleasant. 
Now  we  were  expecting  to 


sweep  over  the  hills,  where  the 
Germans  lay,  and  out  into  the 
dead  flat  plains  beyond.  There 
were  enormous  difficulties 
ahead  in  this  sector, — the 
Passohendaele  Ridge,  which 
stretched  into  the  enemy  lines, 
and  the  Houthulst  Forest,  set 
down  in  a  marsh, — and  the 
average  soldier  was  inclined  to 
reason  it  out  that  if  the  enemy 
had  found  it  impossible  to  push 
us  down  into  the  plain  we 
should  find  it  as  impossible  to 
push  him  back  over  his  hills 
and  through  his  forest — yet  as 
a  matter  of  sober  fact  we  were 
absurdly  confident. 

Finally,  on  the  right  there 
was  the  Messines  Ridge,  which 
we  had  just  captured.  From 
this  ridge  the  enemy  had  been 
able  to  look  into  our  lines. 
Without  it  we  could  not  hope 
to  attack  from  the  Salient,  for 
the  attackers  would  have  had 
the  enemy  sitting  on  a  hill  to 
their  left  rear.  Now  we  had 
won  it,  and  on  a  narrow  front 
would  give  the  Germans  a 
taste  of  the  Salient. 

This,  then,  was  the  motive  of 
the  battle  —  to  push  through 
along  the  coast  and  at  the 
Ypres  Salient,  forcing  the 
German  back  from  his  edge  of 
the  floods  by  threatening  his 
flanks.  At  the  height  of  the 
operations  a  strong  force 
equipped  with  tanks  would 
land  at  Ostend,  and  once  more 
the  German  Army  would 
possess  a  vulnerable  right 
flank. 

This  diagram  will  show 
roughly  the  outline  of  the 
operations,  as  we  understood 
they  would  be: — 
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Oster 


Armentieres 
Salient 


We  had  struck  the  first  blow 
in  the  battle  of  Messines ;  the 
enemy  struck  the  second. 
They  made  a  sudden  skilful 
attack  on  the  coast  sector,  and, 
showing  themselves,  as  always, 
masters  of  the  local  operation 
with  a  limited  objective,  did 
serious  damage.  A  brigade 
was  practically  annihilated,  a 
division  was  roughly  handled, 
and  all  our  preparations  were 
put  so  badly  out  of  gear  that 
soon  a  number  of  big  guns 
came  trundling  south  to  the 
Salient.  .  .  . 

In  that  little  pocket-hand- 
kerchief of  a  tankodrome  at 
Eclimeux  we  were  making  our 
preparations  in  our  own  small 
way  for  the  grand  battle.  We 
had  drawn  a  job  lot  of  tanks, 
the  majority  of  which  had 
been  much  in  use  at  the 


driving  -  school  at  Wailly. 
Some  of  them  we  had  even 
taken  over  "in  situ"  at 
Wailly,  where  we  made  good 
in  haste  the  damage  done  by 
successive  classes.  At  this 
period  of  its  existence  the 
Tank  Corps  was  always  in  a 
hurry.  Everything  was  left 
to  the  last  minute,  and  then 
there  was  a  sudden  scare.  It 
did  not  please  the  men  that 
they  had  to  patch  up  tanks  at 
the  last  minute  before  going 
north.  Some  tanks  were  in 
so  poor  a  state  that  the 
Brigade  Commander  very  pro- 
perly refused  to  take  them. 

Leaving  my  men  to  work 
all  day — by  this  time  I  had 
managed  to  scrape  most  of  my 
company  together  again  —  I 
drove  north  on  the  2nd  July 
to  see  Jumbo,  who  had  been 
sent  on  ahead  to  our  destina- 
tion, Oosthoek  Wood,  north  of 
Vlamertinghe,  which  is  the 
village  half  -  way  between 
Poperinghe  and  Ypres. 

I  found  after  a  hot  and 
dusty  ride  that  the  site  of  our 
proposed  camp  was  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  wood, 
close  by  a  siding  and  a  very 
obvious  ramp.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  world  which  the  Ger- 
man gunner  found  interesting, 
Jumbo  was  quite  clear  on  the 
point,  though  Jumbo  himself, 
revelling  in  the  cool  and  shade 
of  the  woods  after  hot  days 
forward  on  reconnaissance,  did 
not  turn  a  hair.  The  ramp  and 
the  northern  edge  of  Oosthoek 
Wood  were  shelled  nightly. 
There  were  two  painfully  fresh 
shell-holes  in  the  middle  of 
the  area  allotted  to  us,  and 
"  G  "  Battalion  across  the  road 
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were  not  sleeping  at  all.  One 
night  they  actually  left  their 
camp,  and  I  am  afraid  when 
they  returned  they  found  one 
or  two  little  things  were 
missing.  Anyway,  at  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  Horo- 
bin,  Jumbo's  batman,  had  a 
broad  smile.  "We  found  too, 
on  examination,  that  the  under- 
growth had  been  thoroughly 
fouled  by  the  constant  suc- 
cession of  troops  who  had 
stayed  for  a  night  or  so,  and 
then  had  gone  back  to  rest  or 
forward  to  the  Line. 

In  short,  I  had  no  love  for 
the  place. 

We  took  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  approaches  to  the 
ramp,  which  mercifully  was 
broad  and  strong  and  ap- 
proached by  a  nearly  straight 
stretch  of  rail.  The  route  to 
the  wood,  in  which  we  were 
instructed  to  hide  our  tanks, 
was  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  long  with  no  difficulties. 

Before  I  left  I  was  told  that 
a  shell  had  dropped  into  "  C  " 
Battalion  Lines  and  nearly 
wiped  out  Battalion  Head- 
quarters. I  had  never  liked 
the  Salient,  and  as  I  drove  in 
the  evening  back  to  Humi&res 
it  seemed  to  me  clear  enough 
that  I  should  like  it  even  less. 
That  night  I  dreamed  of  shells 
landing  in  the  middle  of  foul 
undergrowth.  A  few  days 
later  I  heard  with  more  than 
a  little  relief  that  the  brigade 
had  decided  to  move  the  men's 
lines  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
La  Lovie  Chateau,  north  of 
Poperinghe,  The  tanks  would 
remain  under  a  small  guard  at 
Oosthoek,  and  the  men  would 
march  or  be  carried  down 


every  day  to  work  on  them. 
The  scheme  had  its  disad- 
vantages —  it  is  always  a 
nuisance  to  be  too  far  from 
your  tanks — but  the  decision 
was  inoontrovertibly  right. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fretting 
to  the  nerves  of  man  than  this 
nagging  gunfire  at  night,  and 
somebody  is  always  hit  sooner 
or  later,  and  the  somebody 
cannot  usually  be  replaced. 

We  discovered,  when  the 
battle  had  begun,  that  a  pris- 
oner, whom  the  Germans  had 
taken  while  we  were  making 
our  preparations,  had  informed 
the  Germans,  probably  under 
pressure,  that  there  were  tanks 
at  Oosthoek  Wood.  Knowing 
what  they  did,  it  is  a  little 
astonishing  that  the  German 
gunners  did  not  increase  their 
nightly  ration  of  shells,  which 
merely  disturbed  the  guard, 
who  slept  under  the  tanks 
when  not  on  duty,  and  did  not 
damage  a  tank. 

A  week  before  we  moved 
my  officers  were  seized  with  a 
fantastical  idea,  and,  disdain- 
ing to  comb  their  hair,  like 
Spartans  before  the  battle, 
cropped  it  almost  to  the  skin. 
I  have  known  similar  outbursts 
©f  decapillation.  Ward's  of- 
ficers once  shaved  off  their 
moustaches  before  Bulleoourt, 
and,  when  one  subaltern  in- 
dignantly refused  to  submit, 
his  fellows  painted  a  large 
moustache  on  the  lower  part 
of  his  back.  Unfortunately 
he  was  wounded  next  day  in 
the  same  spot.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  the  nurse  must 
have  thought.  .  .  . 

One  fine  morning — it  was 
the  10th  of  July — my  tanks 
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pulled  out  of  the  little  tanko- 
drome,  and  did  their  best  to 
block  the  street  of  Eolimeux. 
It  was  an  annoying  day :  so 
many  things  went  wrong,  and 
we  did  not  know  how  inuoh 
time  we  might  be  given  at  the 
other  end  to  put  them  right. 
The  track  led  down  the  road, 
across  some  cornfields,  and, 
leaving  our  old  friends  at 
Blangy  on  the  left,  beside  the 
main  road  to  Erin.  Event- 
ually all  the  tanks  arrived, 
and  were  parked  up  in  the 
vast  enclosure,  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  canvas. 

I  remember  that  the  en- 
training was  poor.  We  took 
nearly  forty  minutes.  En- 
training and  detraining  pro- 
vide searching  tests  of  a  tank's 
mechanical  efficiency  and  the 
skill  of  a  crew.  If  there  is 
any  flaw  in  the  tuning,  any 
clumsiness  in  the  driver, 
driving  on  to  a  train  will 
discover  it.  A  tank  dislikes 
a  train.  It  slides  on  with 
grunts  of  obstinate  dissatis- 
faction. If  it  ever  wants  to 
jib,  it  will  jib  then.  Luckily 
we  had  no  severe  casualties, 
for  to  tow  a  "dud"  tank  on 
or  off  a  train  may  be  heart- 
breaking work.  At  last  all 
the  tanks  were  neatly  covered 
with  tarpaulins,  the  baggage 
was  placed  in  the  trucks,  and 
the  men  were  settling  down 
and  making  themselves  com- 
fortable. Many  months,  full 
of  hard  fighting,  were  to  pass 
before  "  D  "  Battalion,  or  what 
was  left  of  it,  returned  to 
Erin.  .  .  . 

Cooper  and  I,  in  a  oar 
loaded,  as  usual,  with  kit, 
drove  north  through  Heuohin 


and  over  the  hills,  and  along 
the  main  road  to  Aire  and  lunch 
in  a  cool  tea-room.  Then  on 
we  went  to  Hazebrouck  and 
Bailleul,  and  at  last  to  Poper- 
inghe,  thick  with  troops.  The 
sign  of  the  Fifth  Army,  the 
Bed  Fox,  was  everywhere;  and 
the  Fifth  Army  was  in  those 
days  known  as  the  Army  of 
Pursuit.  Outside  the  town 
we  passed  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  apparently  riding 
alone  —  a  fine  unassuming 
figure  of  a  man;  and  so  we 
came  to  the  copses  near  the 
Chateau  of  La  Lovie. 

In  a  laudable  attempt  at 
hiding  our  camp,  though  the 
whole  Salient  was  an  open 
secret,  we  had  pitched  our 
tents  among  thick  under- 
growth and  some  saplings. 
Orders  had  been  given  that 
the  undergrowth  was  not  to 
be  cleared,  and  life  in  conse- 
quence had  its  little  diffi- 
culties. At  first  to  walk 
about  the  camp  at  night  wan 
simply  foolish,  for,  if  you  had 
the  courage  to  leave  your  tent, 
you  either  plunged  into  a 
bush,  collided  with  a  tree,  or 
tripped  over  tent  -  ropes  de- 
cently hidden  in  the  vegeta- 
tion. But  man  cannot  live  in 
a  forest  without  itching  to  make 
some  clearance — it  is  the  in- 
stinct of  the  pioneer,  —  and 
before  we  had  been  long  in 
the  copse  I  am  afraid  that  one 
or  two  of  the  more  tempting 
bushes  disappeared,  paths  were 
trodden,  and  the  inevitable 
"  temporary  structures  "  were 
raised  on  what  to  all  outward 
appearance  had  recently  been 
young  trees. 

On   the   afternoon    that  we 
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arrived  we  came  to  the  decision 
that  we  disliked  heat  and  aero- 
planes. There  was  no  shade, 
unless  you  lay  at  full  length 
under  a  bush,  and  innumerable 
aeroplanes  —  "  Spads  "  —  were 
ascending  and  descending  from 
an  enormous  aerodrome  close 
by*  The  flying  men  were  in 
the  cheeriest  mood,  and  en- 
deavoured always  to  keep  us 
amused  by  low  and  noisy 
flying.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  aeroplane  more 
consistently  noisy  than  a 
"  Spad." 

Afe  dusk  we  drove  down  to 
the  ramp  at  Oosthoek  Wood. 
The  train  backed  in  after  dark. 
We  brought  off  our  tanks  in 
great  style,  under  the  eye  of 
the  Brigade  Commander,  who 
was  always  present  at  these 
ceremonies.  The  enemy  was 
not  unkind.  He  threw  over  a 
few  shells,  but  one  only  dis- 
turbed our  operations  by 
bursting  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  ramp  and  so  frightening 
our  company  dog  that  we 
never  saw  her  again. 

There  was  no  moon,  and  we 
found  it  difficult  to  drive  our 
tanks  into  the  wood  without 
knocking  down  trees  that 
made  valuable  cover.  It  was 
none  too  easy  without  light, 
which  we  did  not  wish  to  use, 
to  fasten  the  camouflage  nets 
above  the  tanks  on  to  the 
branches.  The  track  of  the 
tanks  from  the  ramp  to 
the  wood  was  strewn  with 
branches  and  straw. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished 
the  night  had  fled,  and  it  was 
in  the  fresh  greyness  of  dawn 
that  we  marched  the  weary 
miles  to  the  camp  at  La  Lovie. 


The  men  were  dog-tired,  my 
guide  was  not  certain  of  the 
road,  though  he  never  missed 
it,  and  I  had  never  realised 
the  distance.  After  an  inter- 
minable tramp  we  staggered 
into  camp.  The  men  were 
given  some  hot  breakfast,  and 
then,  as  the  sun  rose,  you 
would  have  heard  nothing  but 
snores  For  our  sins  we  had 
arrived  in  a  "  back  area "  of 
the  Salient. 

That  was  on  the  llth  of 
July :  the  next  twenty  days 
were  crammed  full  of  prepara- 
tions. 

Every  morning  the  men 
marched  down  to  the  wood, 
wondering  a  little  if  the 
shelling  during  the  night 
had  done  any  damage  —  and 
Oosthoek  Wood  was  shelled 
every  night.  Gradually  the 
tanks  were  "tuned"  to  the 
last  note  of  perfection,  the  new 
Lewis  guns  were  fired,  and 
finally  the  tanks  were  taken 
out  on  a  cloudy  day  to  a  field 
close  by  and  the  compasses 
adjusted  by  "swinging." 
Names  and  numbers  were 
painted.  Experiments  were 
made  with  the  new  and  not 
very  satisfactory  form  of  "un- 
ditching  gear."  Supplies  of 
water,  petrol,  and  ammunition 
were  taken  on  board.  Every- 
thing that  the  crews  could  do 
was  done. 

We  were  told  soon  after  we 
had  arrived  in  the  Salient  that 
during  the  first  stages  of  the 
great  battle  "D"  Battalion 
would  remain  in  reserve.  There 
was,  in  consequence,  no  need 
for  us  to  make  any  elaborate 
reconnaissances  of  our  own 
trench  system,  because  by  the 
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time  we  came  into  action  it 
was  probable  that  we  should 
be  beyond  trenches  and  oper- 
ating in  the  open  eountry. 

If  a  tank  company  is  ordered 
to  attack  with  the  infantry  on 
the  first  day  of  a  battle,  no  re- 
connaissance can  be  too  detailed 
and  patient,  for  on  the  night 
before  the  attack  a  tank  can 
do    untold     mischief.       There 
are  wires,  light  railways,  em- 
placements,       communication 
trenches,  dug-outs  to  be  avoided, 
and  a  specific  spot  to  be  reached 
at   a  given  time.     Tanks  un- 
fortunately are  not  allowed  to 
roam  wildly  over  the  battle- 
field either  before  or  during  a 
battle.     The  route  that  a  tank 
will  take  from  the  moment  it 
starts  to  move  up  on  the  night 
before  the  battle  to  the  moment 
it  rallies    after   the  battle  is 
only  a  few  yards  wide.     It  is 
chosen  after  the  most  pains- 
taking    examination   of    aero- 
plane   photographs    and    the 
daily    reconnaissance    of     the 
enemy  country.     To   our  own 
front  line  the  route  is  taped, 
and  forward  it  should  be  taped 
— in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  tank 
commander. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  for  us 
to  "liaise"  with  the  infantry. 
Immediately  a  tank  company 
commander  learns  that  he  is 
"  going  over  "  with  a  certain 
battalion  of  infantry,  he  begins 
at  once  to  establish  the  closest 
possible  "liaison.'*  The  in- 
fantry officers  are  entertained 
and  shown  over  the  tanks.  A 
demonstration  is  arranged,  and 
if  time  permits  a  dress  rehear- 
sal of  the  attack  is  carried  out 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
thorough  understanding  be- 


tween the  tanks  and  the  in- 
fantry. At  the  beginning  of 
the  Ypres  battle  combined 
tactics  scarcely  existed.  The 
infantry  attacked,  the  tanks 
helped,  and  the  only  question 
to  be  decided  was  whether  the 
tanks  went  in  front  of  the 
infantry  or  the  infantry  in 
front  of  the  tanks.  But  even 
in  July  1917  it  was  just  as  well 
to  know  personally  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  battalion  con- 
cerned, although  as  late  as 
September  1918  one  Divisional 
Commander  refused  to  tell 
his  men  that  they  would  be 
attacking  with  tanks  in  case 
they  should  be  disappointed  if 
the  tanks  broke  down  before 
the  battle. 

We  had  only  to  reconnoitre 
the  routes  to  the  canal,  and 
make  a  general  study  of  the 
sector  in  which  we  might  be 
engaged. 

Nothing,  I  suppose,  sounds 
more  elementary  than  to  take 
a  marked  map  and  follow  a 
tank  route  from  a  large  wood 
to  a  canal  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  In  practice  there  are 
not  a  few  little  difficulties. 
First,  it  is  necessary  to  extri- 
cate the  tanks  from  the  wood 
without  knocking  down  the 
trees,  which  may  later  be  re- 
quired to  shelter  others  from 
aeroplanes.  This  requires  care 
and  skill.  Then  the  tanks  pro- 
ceed along  a  cart-track  until 
the  route  crosses  a  main  road 
by  a  camp,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  swing  sharply  to  avoid 
important  wires  and  some  huts. 
Beyond  the  main  road  we  trek 
across  a  field  or  two  until  the 
track  divides,  and  it  is  easy 
enough  in  the  dark  to  bear  to 
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the  right  instead  of  to  the  left. 
Then  there  is  a  ditch  to  cress, 
with  marshy    banks — a    good 
crossing   in   dry  weather,  but 
doubtful    after   rain — and   we 
mark     an     alternative.       We 
come  to  a  light  railway,  and 
this    under    no    circumstances 
must  be  damaged.    We  arrange 
for  it  to  be  "  ramped  "  carefully 
with    sleepers,   but   it   is   just 
as  well  to  carry  a  few  spare 
sleepers  in  the  tanks,  because 
some  heavy  gunners  live  near 
by.     The  track,  which  by  this 
time  is  two  feet  deep  in  mud, 
again     divides,     and     bearing 
to    the    right    we    find    that 
an    ammunition    column    has 
camped  across  it.     So  we  sug- 
gest that  tanks  through  horse 
lines    at    night   may   produce 
dire    results,    and    a    narrow 
passage  is   cleared.      Another 
main-road  crossing  and  a  bridge 
— we  are  doubtful  about  that 
bridge,    and    walk    down    the 
stream  until  we  come  to  some- 
thing   more    suitable    to    our 
weight,     Along  the  route  we 
look  for  woods,  copses,  or  ruins, 
so  that,  if  a  tank  breaks  down, 
we  may  know  the  best  eover 
for    the    night:     you    cannot 
afford   to   leave   a   tank  lying 
about    in    the    open,    however 
skilfully     you     may     camou- 
flage it. 

I  shall  never  forget  those  hot 
arduous  days  when  we  tramped 
in  the  moist  heat  over  all  the 
possible  routes,  plunging,  after 
it  had  rained,  through  sticky 
mud  often  up  to  our  knees, 
setting  up  little  signposts 
wherever  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  mistake,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  the  oar  would 
meet  us  at  the  other  end.  .  .  . 
VOL.  CCVT.—NO.  MCCXLVII. 


The  canal  was  a  problem  in 
itself.  To  live  in  a  Salient 
under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy 
is  miserable  enough,  but  when 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  canal 
to  reach  your  own  trenches  life 
becomes  intolerable. 

The  canal  ran  north  and 
south  from  Ypres.  It  was  an 
everyday  canal,  with  dug-outs 
in  its  banks  and  three  er  four 
feet  of  mud  and  water  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  crossed  by  a 
number  of  bridges,  and  on  each 
the  enemy  gunners  had  been 
"registering"  for  two  years, 
so  that  by  July  1917  their  fire 
had  become  moderately  accu- 
rate. They  knew  it  was  neces- 
sary for  you  to  cross  the  canal 
by  a  bridge,  unless  you  went 
through  Ypres,  with  the  result 
that  no  man  lingered  on  a 
bridge  a  moment  longer  than 
he  must.  Even  our  infantry, 
who  would  march  steadily 
through  a  barrage,  crossed  the 
canal  at  the  double,  and  yet 
were  often  caught. 

With  the  tanks  we  deter- 
mined to  take  no  risks.  Brid ges 
might  be — and  often  were — 
destroyed  by  a  single  shell,  and 
it  was  decided  to  build  two 
solid  embankments.  Immedi- 
ately the  sappers  started  the 
enemy  discovered  what  was 
happening,  and  shelled  the 
work  without  mercy  by  day  and 
by  night  and  dropped  bombs, 
but  resolutely  the  work  went 
forward.  Gang  after  gang  of 
men  were  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence, but  the  sappers  just  set 
their  teeth  and  hung  on,  until 
a  few  days  before  the  battle 
the  two  embankments  were 
well  and  properly  built,  and 
the  little  graveyard  by  divi- 
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sional  headquarters  was  nearly 
filled. 

la  those  days  the  German 
gunners  gave  us  no  peace.  It 
was  a  magnificent  duel  between 
the  two  artilleries.  The  enemy 
knew,  of  course,  that  we  were 
about  to  attack,  and  they  de- 
termined that,  if  shells  aould 
spoil  our  preparations,  our  pre- 
parations should  be  spoiled. 
I  believe  we  lost  ten  thousand 
men  in  the  three  weeks  before 
the  battle.  We  were  consoled 
only  by  the  thought  that  the 
enemy  was  getting  more  than 
he  gave.  It  was  pleasant,  for 
instance,  to  find  a  long  gun, 
whose  sole  object  in  life  was  to 
drop  shells  on  the  station  at 
Ronlers  from  dusk  to  dawn, 
particularly  after  a  chance 
shell  in  Poperinghe  had  spoiled 
a  little  dinner  at  "Skindles," 
or  a  salvo  into  St  Jean  had 
distinctly  delayed  an  import- 
ant reconnaissance  on  a  swel- 
tering day.  And  the  shelling 
of  the  canal  was  beyond  a  joke. 

As  I  was  a  little  anxious 
about  the  embankments,  I  de- 
cided to  reconnoitre  a  passable 
route  through  the  outskirts 
of  Ypres  round  the  "  dead  end  " 
of  the  canal.  It  was  a  typical 
day.  Cooper  and  I  motored 
to  within  a  mile,  and  then, 
leaving  our  oar  under  the 
shelter  of  some  trees,  walked 
boldly  ahead  along  the  road 
to  the  "dead  end."  There  was 
no  shelling  near  —  it  was  a 
pleasant  quiet  morning.  We 
noticed,  however,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  active  very 
recently.  The  road  was  cov- 
ered with  fresh  branches  and 
dirt.  The  shell-holes  were  sus- 
piciously new.  We  crossed 


the  two  bridges  over  filthy 
branches  of  the  canal,  and, 
having  satisfied  ourselves  that 
they  would  easily  bear  tanks, 
we  walked  down  to  the  quay- 
side and  stopped  for  a  moment 
to  light  our  pipes,  with  mutual 
congratulations  that  we  had 
chosen  such  a  calm  morning. 

We  did  not  then  know  the 
neighbourhood.  We  barely 
heard  a  shell  before  it  dropped 
neatly  on  the  farther  bank. 
We  decided  to  push  on  down 
the  canal,  but  a  little  barrage 
drove  the  inhabitants  of  the 
canal  into  their  dug  -  outs. 
Finally,  the  salvos  of  H.E. 
shrapnel  made  the  quayside  a 
place  to  be  avoided,  and  we 
retired  hastily  into  a  strong 
shelter  where  some  jolly  gun- 
ners offered  us  tea.  They  be- 
longed to  a  6-inoh  howitzer 
battery  a  little  distance  away, 
and  already  they  had  lost  two- 
thirds  of  their  men,  and  two 
of  their  howitzers  had  received 
direct  hits. 

We  waited  for  twenty  min- 
utes. There  is  nothing  more 
difficult,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  easy,  than  to  take  cover 
until  a  "strafe  "  stops.  Prob- 
ably, if  you  walk  straight  on, 
as  you  intended,  you  will  not 
only  be  just  as  safe  as  you 
are  under  cover,  but  you  will 
add  to  your  self-respect  and 
rise  in  the  estimation  of  your 
fellow- prisoners.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  hurry,  and 
the  enemy  cannot  go  on  for 
ever.  Why  not  wait  until  he 
stops?  Still,  as  a  major  you 
should  set  a  good  example,  and 
not  take  any  notice  of  a  few 
shells.  Yes,  but  they  are  large 
shells,  and  you  are  perfectly 
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certain  that  the  last  one  fell 
exactly  on  the  road.  Now,  if 
we  had  been  there 

Twioe  we  started  and  twice 
we  were  driven  in.  Then  at 
last  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  the  shelling  was  dying 
down,  and  we  began  to  walk 
back  over  the  bridges,  which 
had  been  hit  at  least  twice 
since  we  had  crossed  them.  I 
heard  something  come  very, 
very  quickly,  and  I  do  not  mind 
confessing  that  I  ducked.  It 
exploded  in  the  back  of  the 
house  which  we  were  passing. 
We  walked  a  little  more 
rapidly,  and  strained  our  ears 
for  the  next.  We  just  heard 
it,  and  this  time  we  flung  our- 
selves down,  and  the  dirt  and 
bits  of  things  came  pattering 
down  on  to  us.  I  looked  at 
Cooper.  There  was  agreement 
in  his  eye.  We  ran  for  our 
lives.  .  .  .  That  was  our  final 
reconnaissance  on  the  28th  July. 

After  mess  on  the  30th,  I 
strolled  out  with  Cooper  to  the 
corner  of  the  main  road.  It 
was  dusk,  and  the  coolness  was 
sweet.  We  waited,  and  then 
battalion  after  battalion  came 
swinging  round  the  corner, 
where  guides  stood  with  lan- 
terns. Some  of  the  men  were 
whistling,  a  few  were  singing, 


and  some,  thinking  of  the 
battle  or  their  homes,  had  set 
faces.  Soon  it  became  too 
dark  to  distinguish  one  man 
from  another,  and  I  thought 
it  as  well.  What  did  it 
matter  if  one  man  was  singing 
and  another  brooding  over  the 
battle  to  come?  They  were 
shadowy  figures,  dark  masses, 
just  so  many  thousand  infan- 
trymen marching  to  the  battle, 
just  BO  many  units  to  kill  or  be 
killed.  One  grave  is  the  same 
as  any  other,  and  one  infantry- 
man should  be  the  same  as 
any  other ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
endure  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  think  of  the  fear,  the 
love,  the  songs,  the  hope,  the 
courage,  the  devices  of  the  men 
who  fight.  There  is  nothing 
noble,  glorious,  or  romantie  in 
war,  unless  you  forget  the  souls 
of  the  men.  .  .  . 

The  squealing  mules  with 
their  clattering  limbers  plunged 
round  the  corner,  and  we  re- 
turned to  our  tents.  It  was 
hard  to  sleep.  In  a  few  hours 
there  was  a  momentary  silence. 
Then  right  along  the  line  an 
uneasy  drone  broke  the  still- 
ness—  the  weary  tank  crews 
had  started  their  engines,  and 
the  barrage  fell  with  a  crash 
on  the  German  trenches. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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THE     FRIEND     OF     FA     HIEN. 


BY  EDMUND   CANDLER. 


How  I  came  to  be  dining 
with  a  learned  society  does 
not  oonoern  my  story.  Any 
kind  of  "  shop "  attracts  me. 
My  hobby  is  other  people's 
hobbies — a  kind  of  catholic 
curiosity  which  ensures  a 
general  ignorance.  One's  head 
may  swim  with  unrelated 
facts,  but  after  all  it  is  a 
spiritual  adventure  to  live  for 
a  moment  in  a  world  of  new 
suggestion,  though  one  may 
know  all  the  while  that  the 
glimpse  one  gets  is  merely  a 
glimpse.  The  skimmer  natu- 
rally reveres  the  savant.  I 
could  listen  for  hours  to  the 
man  who  cannot  be  confuted 
about  sea-spiders. 

It  was  a  piece  of  luck  that 
I,  a  young  man  with  n©  erudite 
pretensions,  should  be  at  the 
dinner  at  all.  My  host,  the 
only  man  in  the  room  who 
knew  me,  was  sitting  at  a 
comfortable  distance  near  the 
eminent  foreign  visitor.  On 
my  left  was  old  Colonel  Follett, 
retired  from  the  Indian  Survey, 
a  little  old  man  with  a  bright 
red  face  and  white  hair  and 
blue  eyes  like  a  sailor's.  He 
reminded  me  of  a  warm  and 
well  -  fed  cook  -  robin  in  the 
snow.  A  very  compact  and 
soldierly  and  well  -  groomed 
little  man.  Outwardly  you 
might  have  taken  him  for 
an  old-fashioned  stage  colonel 
with  all  the  conventional 
limitations.  He  was  scrupu- 
lous in  the  part,  thinking 


perhaps  that  it  was  expected 
of  him,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  men  who  have  lived  all 
their  lives  in  uncivilised  places. 
When  they  retire  and  deserve 
a  little  rest  they  pay  out  their 
imagined  obligations  to  society 
with  both  hands,  It  would 
not  have  occurred  to  me  at 
first  sight  that  Follett  had 
earned  his  K.C.I.E.  with  his 
brains,  nevertheless  he  was  a 
mint  of  erudition.  There  was 
nothing  he  did  not  know  about 
the  North- West  Frontier,  and 
he  had  been  on  every  Boundary 
Commission  since  PeDJdeh. 

Next  to  Follett  sat  Sellin- 
ger,  the  archaeologist,  also 
elderly  and  small,  but  far  from 
soldier  •  like.  Comparing  the 
direction  of  their  eyes,  the 
obvious  inference  was  that  one 
had  been  used  to  watching 
horizons,  the  other  the  ground 
at  his  feet.  The  Seleucidse 
were  Sellinger's  pet  hobby ;  but 
he  had  a  passion  for  old  roads 
— Roman  roads,  Greek  roads, 
ancient  trade  routes.  He  had 
never  been  out  of  Europe,  but 
he  knew  Asia  as  if  he  carried 
a  relief  map  in  his  head.  He 
could  have  told  you  the  exact 
spot  where  a  trader  going 
east  from  Samareand,  in  the 
third  century  B.C.,  would  run 
up  against  the  Chinese  frontier 
guards  in  Khotan,  and  how 
much  cloth  he  would  have  to 
leave  behind  to  get  through, 
and  what  proportion  of  it  was 
likely  to  find  its  way  into 
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the  Imperial  Customs  ohest. 
Stein's  wonderful  discoveries 
in  Chinese  Turkestan  were  his 
preoooupation  of  the  moment. 
He  and  Follett  were  old 
oronies :  they  had  crossed 
swords  in  many  a  controversy, 

The  numismatist  on  my 
right  was  a  Semitic  -  looking 
man  with  a  beak  like  one  of 
his  own  Menanders.  He  only 
spoke  twice;  once  was  to  ask 
me  the  English  for  crevettes. 
At  this  early  point  in  the 
menu  Follett  and  Sellinger 
had  already  disagreed.  They 
were  talking  of  some  Buddhist 
remains  that  had  been  found 
south  of  Gupis.  A  Russian 
who  had  no  business  there  had 
stumbled  on  a  stupa  and  a 
frieze  of  Boddhisattvas  carved 
in  the  rock.  Follett  argued 
that  it  was  an  old  Buddhist 
oolony;  Sellinger  that  it  was 
part  of  a  pilgrim  route :  all 
the  remains  in  that  country, 
he  said,  had  been  left  by  people 
passing  through — there  were 
no  settlements.  But  Follett 
pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  trace  of  a  route  north  or 
south ;  it  was  an  isolated 
country,  probably  connected 
with  the  Dar61  Valley  to  the 
west ;  the  nullah  in  which  the 
remains  had  been  discovered 
was  a  veritable  cul  -  de  -  sac, 
leading  nowhere.  But  Sellin- 
ger would  not  hear  ef  a  oolony. 

"I  believe  it  was  a  Fa 
Hien  route,"  he  said. 

Follett  leant  back  in  his 
ohair.  A  far-away  look  came 
into  his  eyes  as  if  he  were 
searching  for  a  snow-line  ob- 
scured in  cloud  behind  the 
waiter  whom  he  transfixed 
with  his  stare. 


"No,"  he  said,  "Fa  Hien 
crossed  the  Helmund  down 
into  S  wat.  Then  he  went  into 
Afghanistan.  Don't  you  re- 
member the  festival  of 
Buddha's  skull -bone?  That 
was  at  Hidda  near  Jalalabad. 
I  was  there  with  Kingsway 
in  75." 

"But  didn't  he  make  two 
journeys? " 

Follett  could  not  remember. 
They  forgot  the  Gupis  differ- 
ence and  began  to  talk  of  Fa 
Hien.  Sellinger  scratched  his 
itinerary  on  the  table-cloth. 
He  was  three  years  at  Patna, 
where  he  found  the  Vinaya. 
He  was  three  or  four  years 
finding  the  rules  of  discipline, 
and,  I  think,  six  in  copying 
them  out.  Then  he  was  in 
Ceylon. 

"Yes,  and  Gaya.  He  was 
the  first  man  of  Han  the 
priests  had  seen  at  Gaya." 

"He  was  back  in  China 
about  415.  He  must  have 
been  away  fifteen  years." 

"It  was  the  other  pilgrim 
who  was  so  impressed  with 
the  rites  at  Gaya  that  he 
would  not  return  to  Han. 
He  must  have  been  a  ritualist 
like  Vaile."  Follett  indicated 
a  deep -browed  priest  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  "Merely  to 
watch  the  dignified  movements 
of  the  monks  made  his  life 
complete.  You  remember  his 
prayer — '  From  this  time  forth 
till  I  come  to  the  state  of 
Buddha  let  me  not  be  born 
in  a  barbarous  frontier 
land/" 

They  discussed  the  psycho- 
logy of  pilgrims.  Was  there 
any  sentiment  mixed  up  with 
their  devotion?  Follett  thought 
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not.  "The  Chinaman  is  not 
sentimental,"  he  said.  "  Is  any 
Asiatic  ?  Home-sick,  perhaps. 
You  remember  the  scene  in 
Ceylon  by  the  image  of  jade 
when  Fa  Hien  saw  a  merchant 
present  a  fan  of  white  silk  and 
*  tears  of  sorrow  filled  his  eyes 
and  fell  down.'  It  was  the  first 
Chinaman  he  had  seen  for 
years.  He  was  often  melan- 
choly." Then  Bellinger  de- 
scribed Fa  Hien's  emotion  at 
the  place  where  Buddha  de- 
livered the  Sutra,  when  the 
pilgrim  could  hardly  restrain 
his  tears  at  the  thought  that 
he,  Fa  Hien,  was  born  when  he 
could  not  meet  with  the  Lord 
Buddha,  and  that  now  he  only 
saw  the  footprints  he  had  left 
and  the  plaoe  where  he  lived 
and  no  more. 

There  was  a  spray  of  almond 
blossom  in  the  epergne  through 
which  I  watched  Bellinger's 
eye  scanning  the  mutilated 
table-cloth — or  rather  his  nose. 
It  was  a  long,  cold,  groovey 
nose — it  looked  cold — thin  in 
the  bridge,  flattened  into  the 
cheeks,  the  lip  poised  like  a 
rat's  at  the  bars  of  a  cage,  at 
an  angle  that  tells  of  eyes  fur- 
tive, peeping,  uneasy;  only 
when  they  rested  on  you  a 
second  you  could  recognise 
their  timid  kindliness,  their 
restless  curiosity.  I  could  see 
that  he  was  moved,  my  ewn 
heart  was  thumping.  There 
was  no  need  of  the  almond 
blossom  to  carry  me  away  to 
Gilgit,  to  the  orchard  with  the 
purling  stream  in  it  and  the 
hoopoes  and  magpies  and  the 
tall  poplars  limned  against  the 
snows.  I  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  Fa  Hien,  but  I  felt 


as  if  I  knew  the  man.  I  had 
lived  fifteen  days  with  the  spook 
ef  such  a  pilgrim  in  those  snows, 
just  such  a  pilgrim  as  Fa  Hien. 
It  was  at  Gilgit  in  '97  that 
I  met  Mayne-Torkington.  I 
was  stationed  there ;  he  had 
come  up  with  a  permit  to 
shoot.  Torks,  as  we  called 
him,  was  not  a  bad  fellow, 
only  a  little  aggressive  and  too 
full  of  himself.  I  had  been  at 
the  same  school  just  after  he 
left  and  had  heard  a  great  deal 
of  his  prowess.  There  was  a 
story  that  he  had  out  a  sheep 
in  half  with  one  blow  of  a 
sword — and  other  yarns  not 
much  more  credible.  At  Sand- 
hurst they  called  him  Mayne- 
Chanoe.  I  have  never  known 
any  one  quite  so  ambitious. 
He  had  the  makings  of  a  fine 
soldier — very  prompt  and  sure 
of  himself  and  confident  in 
everything  except  the  proper 
valuation  of  his  own  parts  by 
other  people.  He  had  just 
enough  tact  not  to  "  show 
off,"  but  I  was  always  con- 
scious of  the  emulous  side  to 
his  nature.  Faults  of  youth  1 
I  have  seen  men  of  his  kind 
turn  modest  when  they  have 
done  something.  The  trouble 
was  that  he  was  unblooded. 
He  was  spoiling  for  "a  show." 
He  had  left  British  cavalry  for 
native,  and  native  cavalry  for 
one  of  the  best  native  infantry 
regiments  on  the  frontier — it 
seemed  the  only  chance — and 
he  had  given  up  his  leave  twice 
on  the  merest  rumour  of 
trouble.  And  here  he  was  at 
Gilgit,  not  in  the  best  of  tem- 
pers, waiting  for  a  telegram 
from  Srinagar  about  the  nullah 
he  was  going  to  shoot  in,  It 
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seems  there  had  been  a  muddle 
and  there  was  another  claimant, 
an  S.  and  T.  man  who  arrived 
the  day  after.  Torks  was 
barely  civil.  Things  were  cer- 
tainly difficult,  and  smoothness 
of  relations  was  preserved  only 
by  the  exercise  of  what  is 
called  in  the  mess  "  artificial 
tact."  Then  the  telegram  came. 
Torks  got  his  nullah,  and  the 
S.  and  T.  man  another  one 
almost  as  good.  We  were 
glad  to  see  the  backs  of  both 
of  them. 

Two  days  after  Torks  had 
gone  there  came  a  wire  re- 
calling him.  There  had  been 
a  rising  in  the  Tirah,  and  his 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
front.  It  fell  to  me  to  find  him 
and  send  him  back.  Inciden- 
tally I  had  the  reversion  of  his 
nullah,  and  I  was  given  six 
weeks'  leave.  I  caught  him 
up  one  morning  when  he  had 
breakfasted  late.  He  had 
located  the  herd.  Of  course 
he  was  on  the  track  of  the 
biggest  markhor  he  had  ever 
seen,  but  he  greeted  me  none 
the  less  as  the  bringer  of  the 
very  best  of  good  tidings.  And 
he  was  so  expansively  friendly 
that  he  made  me  feel  it  would 
be  selfish  of  me  if  I  did  not 
turn  back  with  him,  just  for 
the  one  march,  and  celebrate 
his  luck  over  the  bottle  of 
"  phiz  "  which  had  been  destined 
for  the  obsequies  of  that  58- 
inoh  head.  After  all  the 
nullah  was  mine,  and,  with  any 
luck,  the  markhor.  I  saw  the 
great  lyrate  horns  lying  hori- 
zontally on  the  rook.  I  would 
get  the  shot  in  broad -sides 
just  as  the  beast  lifted  his 
head.  He  would  leap  in  the 


air,  two  or  three  bounds,  and 
then  crumple  up.  Already  I 
enjoyed  Lor  Khan's  smile  in 
anticipation.  The  horns  would 
emerge  from  the  largest  khilta 
like  a  ladder.  I  followed  them 
in  my  mind's  eye  all  the  way 
down  the  Gilgit  road — an  easy 
landmark  when  I  scanned  the 
track  to  discern  how  far  my 
coolies  were  from  camp.  I 
even  saw  them  into  the  train 
at  Pindi.  I  do  not  think  Torks 
wasted  a  thought  on  the  head. 
His  only  concern  was  whether 
it  would  be  quicker  to  strike 
the  Indus  at  Chilaa  and  cress 
the  Babusar  to  Khagan  and 
Abbotabad,  or  to  drop  down 
by  the  Luthu  Pass  to  Talliohe 
Ferry  below  Bunji  and  take 
the  Gilgit  road  into  Kashmir. 
I  began  to  grudge  him  my 
company  on  that  first  march. 
It  was  a  blazing-hot  day,  and 
the  refraction  from  the  rocks 
made  my  eyes  ache.  Torks 
was  one  of  those  irritating 
fellows  who  insist  on  giving 
their  companion  a  lead. 
Directly  I  caught  him  up  he 
forged  ahead.  Soon  I  grew 
tired  of  the  effort,  and  was 
content  to  keep  him  in  view. 
It  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  I  saw  him 
stop  by  a  little  rivulet  in  the 
grass.  He  lay  fiat  on  his 
stomach,  and  seemed  to  be 
drinking  or  bathing  his  head 
in  the  stream.  I  sat  down 
with  relief  and  lighted  a  pipe  ; 
I  lay  on  my  back  and  hoped 
he  would  not  go  on.  I  was 
tired  and  hot,  and  my  feel- 
ings towards  Torks  had  quite 
changed  since  breakfast.  I 
did  not  like  the  way  he  had 
ladled  out  the  jam  on  the  top 
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of  his  butter,  which  was  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thiok.  Least  of  all  did  I  like 
that  strenuous  posterior  view 
of  him — all  emulous  buttook 
it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  panted 
behind.  These  jealous  walkers 
are  the  very  devil. 

I  had  a  good  smoke,  and, 
I  believe,  a  doze;  I  felt  more 
at  peaoe  with  the  world;  I 
had  almost  forgotten  my 
morbid  ruminations.  When 
I  looked  up,  Torks  was  still 
there.  It  seemed  hardly  pos- 
sible. He  looked  as  if  he  were 
still  lapping  up  the  stream. 
When  I  saw  his  hat  had  fallen 
off,  and  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  put  it  on,  though 
the  sun  was  blazing,  I  guessed 
there  was  something  wrong 
and  ran  towards  him.  I  found 
him  unconscious.  I  turned 
him  over  on  his  baok,  covered 
his  head,  sprinkled  his  face 
with  water,  and  waited.  I 
was  not  greatly  disturbed. 
At  16,000  feet  your  head 
buzzes  if  you  stoop,  a  stumble 
makes  you  giddy,  sounds  are 
confused,  the  hum  of  a  bee 
on  the  thyme  by  your  ear 
might  be  an  avalanche,  or 
your  friend  calling,  or  God 
knows  what.  I  knew  exactly 
what  Torks  felt  like  when  he 
was  bowled  over.  It  is  like 
being  shot  or  knocked  on  the 
head  with  a  sword — nothing 
matters  less.  You  don't  feel 
any  pain  or  think  of  your 
soul,  like  the  hero  in  a  novel, 
or  of  the  people  you  are  leav- 
ing behind.  You  only  wonder 
why  you  are  spinning  round 
like  a  top,  and  why  the  grass 
and  flowers  by  your  head  are 
gyrating  like  Catherine- wheels 


in  concentric  circles,  pink  and 
white  and  greeu  and  yellow. 
You  don't  a  bit  remember 
who  you  are,  and  if  you  die 
you  are  as  good  as  in  another 
incarnation  before  you  know 
you  have  left  this,  I  did  not 
worry  about  Torks.  I  lighted 
my  pipe  again,  and  gave  him 
another  ten  minutes  to  come 
round. 

But  I  had  not  reckoned  on 
the  sun.  All  that  night,  and 
the  day  after  and  the  next 
day,  he  was  delirious.  He 
babbled  incoherently  and 
groaned  in  pain.  When  peaoe 
came  to  him  on  the  third 
morning  he  was  stark  staring 
mad.  He  was  not  violent  or 
excitable.  He  was  even  placid, 
more  placid  than  the  real 
Torks,  but  obstinate  —  more 
obstinate,  if  that  could  be, 
and  ridden  by  some  fixed 
idea.  I  could  not  gather  what 
it  was.  He  would  not  talk, 
and  nothing  I  said  to  him 
made  any  impression.  When 
I  spoke  to  him  of  his  regiment 
on  service  he  looked  at  me 
vacantly.  The  only  mani- 
festation of  mind  in  him  was 
his  sense  of  direction ;  in  this 
he  was  very  definite  and  clear. 
And  it  was  the  wrong  direc- 
tion :  he  insisted  on  going 
baok,  and  I  dared  not  thwart 
him.  At  first  I  thought  it 
was  the  markhor. 

I  whispered  the  word  in  his 
ear,  drew  a  picture  of  the  horns 
in  the  sand,  pointed  my  khud- 
stiok  like  a  rifle,  but  none  of 
these  suggestions  awoke  any 
intelligent  glimmer  in  his  eye. 
On  the  second  day  he  passed 
the  entrance  to  the  nullah, 
where  the  herd  was,  like  a 
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man  walkiog  in  his  sleep :  it 
was  as  if  he  were  being  suoked 
north.  Things  began  to  look 
blaok.  We  were  not  pro- 
visioned for  an  expedition  to 
the  Karakoram. 

That  night  Lor  Khan  and 
I  tried  to  tie  him  up  and 
carry  him,  but  he  was  stronger 
than  the  two  of  us.  And  I 
soon  had  to  call  Lor  Khan 
off,  as  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
see  a  Chilasi  man -handle  a 
sahib.  I  closed  with  Torks 
alone,  He  did  not  strike,  but 
wrestled  with  a  slow,  cool, 
passionless  strength  and  cun- 
ning which  made  me  feel  as 
if  I  were  in  the  coils  of  a 
snake.  I  slept  ill  after  it. 
The  next  day  I  fell  into  the 
glum  procession  again. 

I  soon  forgot  to  be  sorry 
for  Torks.  I  began  to  hope 
that  as  we  went  north  into 
the  Pamirs  we  might  blunder 
on  some  Russian  guard  who 
would  be  strong  enough  to 
arrest  us  and  carry  us  back. 
It  seemed  the  only  way  out. 
But  on  the  fourth  day,  after 
crossing  two  pointless  ridges, 
he  struck  west.  He  never 
had  any  hesitation  about  the 
way.  And  I  soen  ceased  to 
care.  There  are  worse  things 
than  being  led  about  by  a 
lunatic  on  the  Roof  of  the 
World.  A  change  came  over 
Torks :  I  began  to  feel  that 
he  was  happy,  though  his 
manners  were  queer. 

We  spent  some  eerie  nights 
under  the  stars.  He  would  not 
sleep  in  his  tent,  but  rolled  him- 
self up  in  blankets  under  a 
rook.  When  I  woke  in  the 
full  moonlight  I  could  see  that 
his  eyes  were  open.  He  lay  and 


gazed  peacefully  into  the  sky. 
He  did  not  care  to  sleep.  The 
spirit  of  the  mountains  was  on 
him.  If  his  mind  was  ranging 
I  could  swear  that  it  ranged 
like  his  body  on  some  con- 
sistent path  :  his  dreams  were 
coherent.  The  vacant  look 
had  left  him;  his  gaze  was 
sometimes  intense.  He  seemed 
to  me  more  perverse  than  mad. 

It  was  a  gentle  perversity, 
and  by  all  civilised  standards 
I  was  not  much  saner  than 
Torks.  The  spirit  of  the 
mountains  had  entered  us 
both.  One  falls  into  a  kind 
of  yoga  when  one  has  nothing 
to  do  in  these  hills  but  to  walk 
and  sleep  and  think.  There  is 
something  in  the  earth  or  the 
air  or  the  solitude.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is :  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  the  earth  who 
live  higher  than  14,000  feet  are 
Buddhists.  The  mountains  al- 
most talk  you  into  it.  In  the 
quiet  of  the  night  you  listen  to 
their  voices :  you  are  drawn 
into  the  brooding  immensity 
all  round  you.  The  "  fallings 
from  us,  vanishings,  blank  mis- 
givings of  a  creature,"  become 
part  of  the  nightly  dream. 
Then  as  the  slough  of  im- 
mediate cares  and  preoccupa- 
tions slips  away,  the  spirit 
expands,  wider  cycles  of  con- 
sciousness are  opened  out, 
deeper  shafts  of  memory.  The 
stars  come  out ;  the  moon  rises 
behind  some  jagged  rook;  a 
great  planet  dips  his  torch  in 
the  sleeping  lake  at  your  feet ; 
shadows  gather  and  deepen 
and  pass  away  like  the  dreams 
of  God. 

In  warm  cities,  where  men 
huddle  together,  one  mast  have 
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something  to  oling  to :  a  per- 
sonal Saviour,  tendrils  every- 
where, a  straight  path  for  one's 
feet,  a  lantern  in  a  sure  and 
kindly  hand,  comforting  voices 
in  the  dark.  Bat  here  you  do 
not  seek,  you  know.  It  is  all 
the  difference  between  being 
led  by  the  hand  across  a  stony 
ford,  and  being  carried  out  by 
a  great  wave,  drifting  with  the 
waters.  Self  vanishes.  There 
is  a  mystic  purpose  in  nature 
with  which  you  are  concerned 
— remotely,  not  individually ; 
you  must  float  with  the  tide, 
a  ripple  in  the  eternal  wave,  a 
ripple  that  forms  and  breaks 
and  forms  again.  It  is  not 
that  you  are  unheeded — the 
single  detached  "you."  You 
may  dream  apart,  but  you  are 
one  with  all  the  seeds  of  the 
grasses  and  the  little  round 
stoneg,  unprivileged. 

Here  I  was  shaken  from  my 
clouds,  precipitated  to  earth. 
The  numismatist  was  speaking 
to  me,  asking  for  something. 
There  was  a  dish  of  salted 
almonds  out  of  his  reach.  I 
hope  he  forgave  my  abstrac- 
tion. The  sigh  of  the  wind, 
the  song  of  falling  water  gave 
place  to  the  babble  of  con- 
tented diners.  The  expansive 
white  shirt-front  of  the  dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitor 
loomed  large  at  the  end  of 
the  table;  seen  through  the 
almond  blossom  in  the  epergne 
it  evoked  another  fleeting 
vision  of  the  orchard  at  Gilgit 
and  Dabanni  sparkling  through 
the  boughs.  The  two  old  men 
on  my  left  were  deep  in  some 
new  controversy. 


"The  Mont  Cenis !  Im- 
possible ! " 

"ButtheColduClapier " 

They  were  talking  about 
Hannibal.  I  looked  at  the 
menu.  I  must  have  consumed 
two  courses  since  the  crevettes. 
I  had  been  eating  mechanically 
like  Torks. 

I  remember  the  queer  ideas 
he  developed  about  food.  At 
first  he  ate  what  he  found  in 
his  plate.  Then  he  abjured 
the  products  of  tins  :  it  seemed 
a  very  natural  fastidiousness 
in  a  sick  man.  Later  he 
turned  with  disgust  from  a 
well -cooked  snow  partridge 
which  I  dropped  on  his  plate 
frizzling  from  the  pan.  He 
never  gave  up  porridge,  bis- 
cuits, chapaties,  but  he  became 
more  degenerate  in  his  tastes. 
He  would  not  touch  solid  food 
except  between  sunrise  and 
noon.  One  day  I  found  him 
grubbing  up  some  dry  old 
rusty-eoloured  rhubarb  stalks 
which  no  sahib  would  have 
eaten,  and  peeling  them  to 
make  a  stew.  He  washed  his 
hands  in  sand. 

I  think  the  memory  of  Torks' 
rhubarb  must  have  given  me 
zest  for  the  "  Sarcelle  a  la 
reine  Zenobie."  I  remembered 
to  offer  the  numismatist  the 
cayenne.  Sellinger  and  Follett 
were  back  again  at  Gupis ; 
Hannibal's  business  had  been 
settled.  I  heard  old  Follett 
say,  "  There  never  has  been 
a  road ;  the  country  is  practi- 
cally uninhabited — a  few  Goo- 
jars1  perhaps  —  but  there  is 
not  even  a  village."  How 
I  wished  I  could  bring  in 
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Torks, — not  the  spruce  Mayne- 
Torkington,  who,  I  happened 
to  know,  was  dining  in  a 
Service  Club — it  was  the  an- 
niversary of  Kila  Drosh — at 
the  other  end  of  the  street, 
— but  the  real  Torks  of  my 
pilgrimage.  For  Torks  did 
beoome  articulate.  One  morn- 
ing I  was  standing  on  a  spur 
looking  across  a  deep  nullah 
and  wondering  where  we  were 
going  to  camp.  Some  high 
ridge  always  seemed  to  bisect 
the  arbitrary  line  he  had  in 
his  head.  I  was  wishing  he 
would  follow  the  trend  of  the 
valleys  more,  when  I  felt  his 
hand  on  my  sleeve.  His  touch 
made  me  start.  He  spoke ; 
I  felt  like  Balaam  ;  my  heart 
thumped.  His  voice  was 
husky;  I  almost  dreaded  to 
hear  him  speak,  remembering 
the  gurgle  in  his  throat  when 
we  wrestled ;  he  had  hardly 
uttered  a  sound  since.  But 
he  was  human  enough  now ; 
he  pointed  to  a  camel-humped 
peak  which  fell  away  on  our 
side  in  a  precipitous  scree,  and 
he  conveyed  to  me  by  some 
strange  phrase  that  we  would 
find  pictures  there. 

Pictures  !  It  was  an  odd 
fancy.  I  wondered,  were  these 
pictures  the  phantoms  in  his 
head  ?  Did  he  imagine  that 
the  scree  beneath  the  humped 
peak  would  aid  his  vision  in 
some  subtle  way?  To  me 
there  was  the  one  picture 
drawn  daily  by  the  sun,  the 
great  ring  of  the  mountains 
all  round  us.  In  the  evening 
the  circle  narrows ;  the  hills 
draw  in  nearer ;  the  little 
figures  peep  from  the  rook-rim 
silent,  conscious,  intent,  There 


is  a  moment  when  you  can 
almost  see  their  features  set 
off  against  the  pearly  orange 
light  behind.  Night  falls,  and 
the  ring  narrows  again  into 
the  dark  walls  of  a  pit.  The 
roof  takes  on  a  new  majesty. 
The  stars  shine  and  sing.  I 
have  no  doubt  Torks  heard  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  and  I,  if 
I  had  not  been  a  finished  and 
finite  clod,  might  have  heard 
it  too. 

The  wonderful  thing  was 
that  there  really  were  pictures. 
Torks  would  go  pressing  en, 
and  it  was  almost  dark  when 
we  reached  a  kind  of  ool  in 
the  ridge.  We  saw  them  first 
by  starlight,  and  by  a  three- 
day-old  orescent  moon — waep- 
waisted  haloed  Boddhisattvas 
— the  figures  were  strange  to 
me  then — deep  cut  in  the  rock. 
There  were  remains  of  steps, 
and  an  elephant,  and  a  wheel. 
Torks  fingered  them  lovingly 
long  after  the  wraith  of  a 
moon  had  set.  And  in  the 
morniag  there  were  new 
wonders.  I  found  a  kind  of 
intaglio,  full-breasted  women 
looking  down  from  some  fruit- 
laden  balcony,  and  on  the  rook, 
quite  close  to  my  head  where 
I  had  been  sleeping,  a  leopard 
had  been  chasing  an  antelope 
all  night. 

From  that  hour  I  hunted 
with  Torks.  Responsibility 
fell  from  me  like  a  slough. 
I  was  his  disciple,  his  chela ; 
his  eerie  obsessions  weighed 
on  me  no  more.  I  forgot  the 
markhor ;  the  Tirah  became 
the  most  distant  dream.  Up 
there  fact  and  illusion  merge : 
there  is  no  sane  ©r  insane; 
one's  mind  is  like  the  wind, 
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sweeping  over  all  matter, 
filling  all  space,  indifferent  to 
mood  or  time,  ranging  cease- 
lessly, pent  nowhere.  No 
thought  born  of  consciousness 
can  merits  disrepect. 

When  we  left  the  pictures 
we  turned  south.  Our  new 
track  was  parallel  with  the 
Ddr£i  Valley  to  the  west,  and 
the  Gilgit  road  to  the  east. 
We  were  hurrying  now  as 
before  when  I  followed  the 
untranslated  Torks  to  his  first 
oamp,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion— but  with  how  different 
a  motive.  I  lived  only  for 
the  day.  Physically  I  was  as 
sound  in  lung  and  muscle  as 
a  man  can  be,  and  in  mind 
as  happy  as  a  lotus-eater, 
though  with  a  more  lively 
intoxication.  The  hazy  ab- 
straction in  which  I  moved 
was  shot  with  a  divine  curi- 
osity, a  kind  of  far-away  sug- 
gestion like  a  happy  recurrent 
dream  that  floats  across  one's 
half-awakened  consciousness. 

The  pictures  had  unloosened 
my  companion's  tongue.  In 
the  next  oamp  over  our  juniper 
fire  he  began  to  talk.  He  was 
wandering,  but  wandering  co- 
herently, where  I  could  not 
gather.  He  babbled  strange 
names.  Sometimes  he  com- 
plained of  his  head.  I  thought 
of 

"  The  lost  traveller's  dream  under 
the  hill." 

But  Torks  was  not  lost ;  he 
had  the  most  uncanny  notion 
of  the  way.  Once  I  thought 
he  had  missed  his  bearings. 
He  would  not  fellow  what 
seemed  the  obvious  line  south, 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  but 


made  a  steep  traverse  over  a 
flanking  spur  to  the  west. 
When  I  stood  on  the  col  be- 
tween the  two  valleys  I  saw 
that  he  was  right :  the  country 
directly  south  was  impossible  ; 
and,  as  if  to  remind  us  that 
we  were  following  a  path  once 
worn  by  many  feet,  just  where 
we  dipped  down  between  two 
rooks  there  was  another  of 
Torks'  pictures — a  Buddha 
with  hands  lifted  up  in  bene- 
diction. I  found  my  friend 
kneeling  on  the  ground  tear- 
ing the  dry  moss  out  of  the 
grooves.  The  picture  grew 
under  his  hand ;  he  might 
have  been  the  sculptor.  The 
green  and  sulphury  lichen  that 
had  overgrown  it  fell  in  flakes; 
ringing  the  halo  there  was  a 
milk-white  saxifrage,  whiter 
than  the  snow  above,  and  a 
small  Veronica  had  grown  in 
Buddha's  feet,  dark  blue  all 
over  except  the  lip,  which  was 
the  lightest  skiest  blue  imagin- 
able. Torks  had  no  feeling  for 
these  flowers,  he  tore  them  out 
and  flung  them  roughly  on  the 
ground.  I  left  him  kneeling 
there  when  I  saw  Lor  Khan 
and  his  weary  orew  toiling  up 
the  pass.  Somehow  I  had  be- 
gun to  feel  shy  of  my  friend  in 
front  of  these  men. 

But  Torks  made  one  mistake. 
We  came  to  a  gorge  where  the 
cliffs  fell  from  high  bluffs  pre- 
cipitously into  the  stream. 
The  road,  if  there  had  been 
one,  was  gene.  Poor  Torks ! 
He  looked  pained  and  per- 
plexed standing  there  irreso- 
lutely like  a  hound  that  has 
lost  the  scent.  He  made  one 
or  two  hazardous  attempts 
on  the  rook  face,  but  he  was 
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plainly  beaten.  We  had  to 
tarn  back.  It  meant  a  stiff 
olimb  and  a  detour  of  three 
days  to  a  snow  bridge  farther 
north.  But  there  were  rook- 
earvings  by  the  stream ;  I 
think  the  track  must  have 
followed  it  onoe,  carried  along 
the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs 
by  ene  of  those  zigzag  galleries 
— the  kind  of  terrifying  succes- 
sion of  step-  and  ladder-work 
that  is  found  in  Hunza  to-day. 
You  hang  over  a  torrent  rag- 
ing hundreds  of  feet  below, 
poised  on  some  loose  slab  of 
stone,  or  clinging  to  a  pine 
branch  jammed  precariously 
inte  a  fissure  of  the  rook. 
There  is  seldom  hold  for  hand 
and  foot  at  the  same  time. 
I  thanked  God  that  Torks' 
road  had  gone. 

We  hurried  again  after  this. 
I  gathered  that  Torks  wanted 
to  get  to  some  place  for  a 
summer  retreat.  It  was  days 
before  we  came  to  any  more 
relics,  but  I  discovered  what 
had  happened  to  the  road. 
There  had  been  a  great  land- 
slip which  must  have  carried 
it  away  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
galleries.  I  could  see  the  place 
from  a  high  spur  we  crossed. 
We  cannot  have  been  many 
days'  journey  here  from  the 
Darel  Valley  to  the  west  and 
the  country  of  the  Dards.  My 
friend  was  very  silent  until 
we  picked  up  the  vestiges  of 
the  path  again,  —  a  frescoed 
band  of  Buddhas  carved  in  the 
rook,  a  lion  with  a  curled  mane, 
figures  with  drapery  and  jew- 
elled necklaces,  a  fierce  yaksha 
with  trunk  and  talon,  and  little 
djinns — the  guardians  of  the 
passes.  When  we  eame  on 


these  things  I  felt  a  strange 
elation.  Torks  behaved  very 
oddly.  I  found  him  grubbing 
up  the  root  of  a  blue  flower,  a 
kind  of  succory;  at  night  he 
burnt  it  and  it  gave  out  a 
sweet  scent  like  incense.  Once 
I  made  him  very  angry.  I 
shot  a  marmot.  I  felt  rather 
a  cad  myself,  but  it  was  a  long 
shot  and  I  did  net  expect  to 
hit  it.  I  brought  the  furry 
little  beast  into  camp.  Torks 
was  peeling  his  rotten  rhubarb 
when  he  looked  up  and  saw  the 
w©und  and  the  bleod.  "You 
killed  it?"  he  asked.  There 
was  a  pained  look  in  his  eyes, 
and  something  in  his  voice 
which  made  me  feel  a  very  low 
ignoble  person  indeed.  Then 
he  began  to  talk.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  spoken  to  me 
connectedly  more  than  three 
words  at  onoe,  though  he  had 
discoursed  much  with  himself. 
Not  only  did  he  make  me  feel 
pity  for  the  brown  warm-coated 
beast,  he  made  me  feel  an 
assassin.  I  had  slain  the  alba- 
tross. The  marmot  is  the  friend 
of  pilgrims.  When  he  comes 
to  the  side  of  the  path  and 
pipes  and  bows  in  hospitable 
manner,  it  is  a  good  omen ; 
when  he  shuns  the  traveller 
and  whistles  from  his  mound  a 
long  way  off,  it  bodes  ill  to  all 
who  pass.  "You  killed  it!" 
He  did  not  speak  a  word  more 
that  evening,  or  the  next  day, 
or  the  day  after. 

After  a  few  days  we  came 
upon  a  goo  jar  a'  encampment. 
The  relics  of  the  path  had  be- 
come fainter  and  fainter,  and 
soon  we  lost  it  altogether.  We 
had  not  seen  a  rock-carving 
since  the  lion  with  the  curled 
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mane.    One  morning  Lor  Khan 
took  me  aside  and  pointed  to 
a  triple  peak  a  day  or  two  to 
the  south.     "  That  stands  over 
the  Luthu  Pass,"  he  said ;  "  the 
road  drops   down   from   it   to 
Talliohe  Ferry  on  the  Indus." 
My  friend  was  becoming  more 
and    more   difficult   to   under- 
stand.    He   followed   us   now. 
Sometimes   there  would   be   a 
glimpse   of   the    old   Torks — a 
kind  of  chastened  Mayne-Tork- 
ington  purged  of  pride.     Then 
he     would     relapse     into     the 
reverent  pilgrim,  but  an  uncer- 
tain   perplexed     pilgrim    now 
with  no  sure  instinct  for  the 
path,     Often  he  seemed  merely 
apathetic,     His  bullet  neck  had 
lost     its     stiffness     since     the 
stroke.     As  I  followed   in  his 
wake,  I   fancied — it  was  pro- 
bably only  fanoy — that  I  could 
tell  by  the  way  he  carried  his 
neok,   as   the  muscles    seemed 
to  stiffen  or  relax,  which  way 
his  mind  was  ranging,  in  what 
eharaoter  I  would  find  him  next. 
Sometimes  I  would  talk  to 
him  of  his  regiment.    He  knew 
they  were  on  service,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  care.      I  re- 
member   one    night    we   were 
lying  in  a  cup  from  which  we 
looked  up  a  precipitous  gully 
to  the  snows.     We  were  down 
in  the  forest  again.     The  stars 
came  out,  the  white  peaks  were 
shining  mysteriously  above  the 
sombre  pines ;  it  was  the  kind 
of  night  in  which  a  nun  in  a 
high  convent   would   sing,    or 
a     mountain     shepherd     take 
thought  of  his  relations  with 
God.     If  Torks  had  burst  into 
some  strange  psalm,  I  should 
not  have  wondered.     Instead, 
he  spoke  of  his  dreams,  or  what 


he  thought  were  his  dreams.  I 
thought  of  the  old  lama  at 
Galdang  -  Tso,  who  used  to 
point  up  at  the  high  buttresses 
of  Leo  Porgyul  and  say,  "Up 
there  one  remembers."  He 
filled  my  head  with  pictures. 
He  spoke  of  a  place  where 
there  was  a  yellow  bone  under 
a  glass  on  a  raised  dais,  and 
an  everlasting  line  of  monks 
came  up  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  it,  striking  their 
foreheads  on  the  ground,  while 
the  priests  of  the  place  blew 
trumpets,  beat  drums,  and 
clashed  cymbals.  There  was  a 
high  tower  on  which  a  man 
stood  with  his  rebes  flapping 
in  the  wind,  and  blew  a  long, 
shrill,  wailing  blast  on  a 
conch-shell.  He  described  the 
line  of  booths  all  the  way  to  the 
gate  of  the  enclosure,  and  the 
stalls  at  which  men  sold  in- 
cense and  flowers  in  little 
wicker  baskets,  and  the  rich 
warm  scent  of  it,  and  the 
beggars  with  their  monoton- 
ous drone,  landless  men,  some 
of  them  from  a  country  where 
the  prince  out  off  both  hands. 
They  held  the  bowl  between 
their  knees,  and  the  pilgrims 
threw  in  grains  of  rice  as  they 


And  he  told  me  how  he  had 
seen  a  king  ploughing,  a  deli- 
cate solemn  little  man,  with  a 
long  beard  and  a  pink  silk 
robe  and  naked  feet.  He 
ploughed  a  furrow  on  four 
sides  of  a  square  of  land,  which 
was  marked  at  the  corners 
with  silken  streamers  on  poles, 
and  hanging  water-lilies  in 
gold  and  silver;  and  all  the 
monks,  a  thousand  of  them, 
sat  on  a  mound  of  sand  near 
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by  in  rows  according  to  their 
order.  The  great  white  oxen 
had  gold  tips  to  their  horns, 
and  their  brows  were  painted, 
and  they  looked  old  and  wise 
and  reverend.  The  plough 
was  very  light  and  had  a 
gilded  handle,  but  the  king 
could  not  turn  it  at  the  corners 
of  the  field  until  a  man  sprang 
out  and  diverted  the  cattle 
with  a  cry.  And  then,  when 
he  had  finished,  servants  ran 
up  and  fanned  him  with  a 
peacock  -  feather  fan,  and 
rubbed  his  ankles,  and  wiped 
the  earth  from  his  feet.  He 
looked  tired.  Afterwards  he 
feasted  all  the  monks,  and  in 
the  evening  they  went  back 
to  their  low  and  narrow  beds. 
Torks  told  me  he  thought  the 
king  was  giving  the  land. 

And  there  was  a  oar-festival 
somewhere  in  the  south.  Such 
a  scattering  of  flowers,  and 
lighting  of  lamps,  and  burning 
of  incense,  and  spreading  of 
canopies,  —  wonderful,  four- 
wheeled  image  oars  with 
dragon-eared  shafts  and  priests 
following  with  wing-like  fans, 
which  they  held  up  like  sun- 
shades. The  oddest  thing  was 
to  hear  Torks,  who  never  had 
the  bump  of  reverence,  speak 
about  deportment.  There  was 
much  ceremony  in  his  dreams. 
He  described  the  dignified 
carriage  of  the  priests,  the 
grave  orderly  way  in  which 
they  walked  into  the  hall  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  their 
bowings  and  prostrations,  the 
silent  meals,  when  the  monks 
did  not  speak  but  made  signs 
with  their  hands,  and  how 
their  throats  were  silent  too 
when  they  ate,  and  they  made 


no  noise  with  their  alms  bowls. 
All  this  seemed  to  touch  his 
heart.  You  would  think  de- 
mureness,  respect,  gravity,  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  eti- 
quette were  his  ideals.  One 
night  he  talked  a  lot  of  Dagon 
nonsense  about  other  priests — 
false  priests,  whose  lights  were 
put  out,  and  whose  tables  and 
shrines  were  miraculously  up- 
set, and  swept  clean  of  hereti- 
cal accretions  by  the  true 
divinity  in  the  night.  He 
would  not  answer  my  ques- 
tions, but  fell  asleep  with  his 
chin  on  his  knees  by  the  log- 
fire,  and  in  the  morning  he 
would  not  talk  of  anything. 

"But  have  you  any  evi- 
dence that  there  was  a  Uni- 
versity at  Taxila?" 

Bellinger's  gentle  academic 
intonation  brought  me  to  earth 
again.  I  looked  at  the  menu, 
and  saw  that  I  was  eating 
Creme  d' Ananas.  The  two 
old  pundits  had  been  ranging 
like  Torks.  They  had  been  at 
Balkh,  and  sealed  the  rook  of 
Aoruos,  and  now  they  were 
back  with  Fa  Hien.  Terks 
could  have  told  them  if  there 
had  been  a  University  at 
Taxila. 

I  think  the  three  days  when 
we  were  dropping  down  to- 
wards the  Indus  were  the 
happiest  of  all.  Torks  was 
tractable ;  he  would  smoke  his 
pipe  with  me ;  he  was  reason- 
able about  his  meals.  And  he 
liked  talking  about  his  visions: 
he  was  quite  detached  from 
them  now.  We  would  lie 
down  for  an  hour  or  tw©  for 
lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
I  remember  one  dry  little 
hollow  under  a  rock  where  we 
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lay  on  a  oarpet  of  pine-needles, 
and  the  little  eyebright  and 
the  dead  saxifrage,  whose 
leaves  are  withered  up  by  the 
sun  into  blaok  ashes.  Soothed 
by  the  hum  of  the  bees  and  a 
gentle  caressing  wind  through 
the  pines,  he  took  up  the  story 
again  of  those  other  wander- 
ings in  which  I  had  not 
shared.  Up  there,  he  told  me, 
the  waters  were  becoming  salt, 
and  everything  was  drying  up. 
He  spoke  of  the  White  Rock 
and  the  Blue  Sea  and  the 
Mountain  of  Piled-up  Stones 
as  if  I  knew  them.  He  had 
been  traversing  interminable 
barren  tracts,  swept  by  the 
hot  winds  of  the  desert — the 
poisonous  dragon  winds — and 
storms  of  flying  sand  and 
gravel — a  land  in  which  one 
found  the  way  only  by  the 
scattered  bones  of  the  dead. 
It  had  been  such  a  battle  of 
the  spirit  that  he  had  come  to 
think  of  these  forces  of  nature 
as  consciously  malignant.  In 
the  desert  and  in  the  high 
passes  he  had  walked  trem- 
blingly, and  had  not  dared  to 
disturb  them  with  a  sound. 

The  illusions  would  come 
and  go.  On  the  last  two  days 
he  seemed  to  be  living  in  the 
moment  only,  or  very  faintly 
in  the  past.  For  the  morrow 
he  oared  nothing.  I  gave  up 
trying  to  make  him  realise 
whither  he  was  bound  and 
on  what  errand.  We  were 
looking  down  on  the  yellow 
swirling  Indus  from  the  cliff 
above  Talliohe  Ferry,  when  he 
turned  to  me  and  said — 

"We  used  to  go  down  to 
the  river  by  hanging-ladders. 
I  remember  we  went  into  the 


heat  and  the  flies,  but  it  was 
only  for  one  day.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  ladder  down  to  the 
river,  and  we  crossed  by  a 
skin  raft  drawn  by  swimming 
horses.  ...  I  can't  make  this 
out.  .  .  ." 

Was  he  thinking  of  the 
Helmund?  I  wondered.  After 
that  he  spoke  no  more  of  his 
dreams.  I  doubt  if  he  re- 
membered them. 

In  the  evening  when  we 
reached  the  Ramghat  bungalow 
I  knew  that  my  charge  was 
over.  I  think  it  was  the  bed 
and  doors  and  windows,  and 
the  stolid  Chilasi  levy,  and 
the  lucerne  patch  outside,  and 
the  commissariat  weighing- 
machine,  that  brought  things 
back  to  him.  He  swore  at 
his  khansamah  because  the 
goat  was  tough,  and  threatened 
to  "  hammer"  the  commis- 
sariat babu  who  refused  at 
first  to  give  atta  to  the  men 
without  a  permit  from  Gilgit. 
Happily  that  trembling  official 
yielded.  When  I  woke  up  in 
the  morning  Torks  was  out- 
side weighing  himself  in  his 
pyjamas. 

1  'Twelve  stone  —  ten,"  he 
called  out  cheerily.  And  he 
was  as  hard  and  finely  drawn 
as  a  race -horse.  He  came 
smiling  into  the  verandah. 

"I  say,  old  man,  I  am  afraid 
I  must  have  given  you  a  fearful 
lot  of  dik.  Touch  of  the  sun, 
wasn't  it  ?  I  suppose  I  have 
been  balmy.  We  must  push 
this  kit  on.  I  want  to  get 
into  Astor  to-night." 

His  high  rangings  had  im- 
proved the  man. 

"What  have  I  been  yapping 
about  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"At  first  it  was  dragons," 
I  told  him,  "and  then  you 
raved  about  deportment." 

"  Oh,  rot,  no  !  It  was  not  as 
bad  as  all  that  ?  " 

An   hour   later   I    saw   him 
oanter    over    the    iron    bridge 
and   disappear   round   a   bend 
in   the   opposite   eliff.      I   had 
never  felt  so  friendly  disposed 
to   him   before.     He  was   late 
in  joining,  but  he  made  up  for 
it.     He  behaved   in   the   most 
unmonklike  manner.     He  got 
his   brevet   and   a   D.S.O.,  an 
honestly  earned  one,  and  every 
one  knew  it.     He  took  a  fort 
nearly     unaided.      He    and    a 
handful    of    his    men    rushed 
the  door.     Then  when  he  had 
been    shot    through    the    left 
shoulder  and  his  revolver  was 
empty  and  he  had  no  time  to 
reload,  he  picked  up  the  sword 
of  a  dead  Ghazi — "  old  Ginger  " 
perhaps,  whom  the  new-blooded 
Tommy   would    go    and   have 
"another  dig  at"  in  the  even- 
ing after  he  had   cleaned  his 
bayonet.       Torks    rushed     an 
inner   door   and   out   the  first 
man  open  from  "  the  chaps  to 
the    chine" — like     the     sheep 
at  school.     Then  he  went  down 
through  loss  of  blood  and  got 
another  bullet  scratch  on  his 
left  ear  as  he  fell.     His  falling 
probably  saved   him,  but   the 
fort  was  his  then.     That  was 
at    Kila    Drosh.     Torka    is    a 
modest  man  now. 

"  Gentlemen.     The  King !  " 
The  speeches  were  imminent. 
The  distinguished  foreign  guest 
was  to  receive  more  distinction. 
In    the   meanwhile  I  had   be- 
haved like  a  bear.     I  hope  the 
numismatist   put   it    down   to 
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youthful  modesty.  As  for 
Follett  and  Sellinger,  I  need 
have  no  qualms  about  them. 
Follett  evidently  felt  guilty  of 
neglecting  me,  and  after  dessert, 
when  he  discovered  that  I  was 
on  leave  from  India,  he  became 
most  genially  reminiscent.  I 
led  him  on  to  Bunji  and  Gilgit 
and  then  dropped  my  secret 
quite  casually — no  doubt  with 
something  of  the  accent  of 
Balaam's  ass.  Follett  was 
dumb  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
turned  to  Bellinger. 

"Sellinger!  Sellinger !  my 
friend  here  has  discovered 
some  more  Buddhist  remains 
north  of  the  Indus,  somewhere 
south  of  Bodienski's  stupa." 

But  my  pride  was  a  little 
allayed  when  he  added — 

"And  you  did  not  realise 
the  importance  of  them?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  I  explained, 
"all  the  Swat  country  is  full 
of  them,  and  at  Gilgit " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  But  these  are 
most  significant.  Between  the 
Darel  and  the  Gilgit  Valleys!" 

It  was  a  proud  moment  in 
the  club  library  when  I  put 
the  two  savants  on  to  the 
road.  The  atlas  was  no  good  : 
unfortunately  all  that  country 
was  beyond  the  survey,  but 
we  soon  had  a  pile  of  Central 
Asian  travel-books  down  from 
the  shelves,  and  were  poring 
over  different  maps.  None  of 
them  helped  us  much,  and  I 
began  to  draw  a  chart  on  a 
piece  of  club  paper.  I  showed 
them  where  we  found  the  first 
rook-carvings,  and  where  the 
road  was  broken,  and  where 
we  struck  on  it  again. 

"  YOU  see,"  I  explained.     "  I 
was    in    a   hurry,    my    shikari 
2F 
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had  a  good  eye  for  the  country, 
and  we  followed  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  I  think  we 
must  have  covered  a  part  of 
the  old  road  nearly  every  day 
except  after  that  break."  I 
said  nothing  of  Torks. 

"You  must  have  hit  on  a 
continuation  of  Bodienski's 
track,"  Bellinger  said. 

"  But  why  was  it  ever  aban- 
doned," Follett  broke  in,  "if 
there  was  a  road  ?  " 

"The  landslip?"  Sellinger 
suggested. 

"Perhaps.  That  would  ex- 
plain. It  was  a  short  out. 
Afterwards  the  route  would 
naturally  be  deflected  west  to 
the  Darel  Valley." 

"You  see,  there  can  have 
been  no  settlement."  Sellin- 
ger's  eyes  rested  on  me  for  a 
second  with  a  modest,  almost 
deprecating  blink  of  triumph. 


"  One  naturally  associated 
these  Gupis  finds  with  Darel." 
Follett  adjusted  his  eyeglass 
and  succeeded  in  looking  as 
if  he  did  not  know  that  the 
bottom  had  fallen  out  of  his 
argument. 

Sellinger  smiled.  He  could 
afford  to  be  generous.  "It  is 
really  the  most  extraordinary 
coincidence  meeting  you  here 
— now,"  he  said,  turning  to  me. 
"  We  might  have  been  talking 
to  the  friend  of  Fa  Hien." 

I  was  becoming  naively 
happy.  Then,  as  the  waiter 
came  in  with  three  bubbling 
whiakies-and-sodas,  old  Follett, 
who  had  returned  to  his  map, 
jerked  round  to  me  again. 

"  Now,  what  is  your  opinion 
about  Hannibal  ?  "  he  said  with 
a  flattering  suggestion  of  con- 
fraternity. "  It  seems  that  the 
Col  du  Clapier " 
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IN  the  far-off  days  before 
the  war,  the  crimes  and  follies 
ot  government  by  party  were 
ever  before  us.  The  insincerity 
of  the  system  was  obvious  to  us 
all.  We  knew  that  there  was 
precious  little  difference  be- 
tween the  Ins  and  the  Outs. 
We  regarded  it  as  an  outrage 
upon  our  forbearance  to  be 
asked  to  distinguish  between 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 
When,  with  the  complete 
approval  of  the  Tory  leaders, 
the  House  of  Lords  meekly 
aooepted  the  Trades  Disputes 
Bill,  and  even  pretended  to 
congratulate  itself  that  it  had 
thrown  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility upon  the  Commons, 
without  endangering  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Tory  party,  we 
knew  that,  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  encroaching  law- 
lessness, the  Upper  Chamber 
was  no  more.  And  what  dis- 
tressed the  observer  of  politics 
more  acutely  than  the  cunning 
tricks  of  the  politicians,  was 
their  solidarity.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  united  in 
itself  against  the  world. 
Within  the  walls  of  West- 
minster Palace  there  reigned 
a  kind  of  Freemasonry,  un- 
assailed  and  irresistible.  The 
stoutest  Tory  regarded  the 
most  reckless  Radical  as  knit 


closer  to  him  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship  than  any  poor  devil 
outside  could  be,  who  had  not 
received  a  licence  from  the 
people  to  sprawl  at  large, 
with  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  this  solidarity  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  debates  of  the 
politicians  bore  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  art  of  govern- 
ment as  manoeuvres  bear  to 
the  art  of  war.  The  acrimony 
of  the  speakers  was  merely 
simulated,  and  it  meant  so 
little  that  the  protagonists  in 
a  parliamentary  battle  were 
seen  after  the  tight  to  dine 
together,  and  were  heard  to 
call  one  another  by  their 
Christian  names.  In  public 
they  assailed  one  another  with 
all  the  resources  of  bitter  in- 
vective. In  private  —  and  in 
private  they  were  sincere — 
they  openly  professed  the  kind 
of  friendship,  offensive  and 
defensive,  which  commonly 
unites  the  members  of  a  Free- 
masons' Lodge  or  of  an  in- 
timate club. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  poli- 
ticians became  actors  all. 
They  performed,  as  they  be- 
lieved, for  the  pride  of  the 
constituents  and  the  benefit 
of  themselves.  The  poor 
country  provided  the  drama 
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and  the  setting,  and  received 
no  penny  by  way  of  royalty. 
The  press  treated  the  poli- 
ticians as  it  treats  actors,  and 
supplied  an  idle  public  with 
pictures  of  Chancellors  and 
Secretaries  of  State  wandering 
sadly  in  ill-fitting  frock-coats 
along  Whitehall.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  the  un- 
reality of  party  politics  wearied 
and  disgusted  the  people.  The 
play  enjoyed  too  long  a  run, 
and  there  was  a  constant  de- 
mand for  a  new  drama  and 
a  fresh  company. 

The  war  brought  with  it 
what  nothing  but  a  war  could 
have  brought  —  a  Coalition. 
Had  the  Tories  been  in  office 
in  1914,  they  would  have  been 
asked  to  fight  not  only  the 
Germans,  but  a  united  and 
noisy  Opposition  at  home. 
By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune 
the  Radicals  held  the  reins  of 
power  when  the  Germans  in- 
vaded Belgium,  and  the  Tory 
party,  by  throwing  all  its 
weight  into  the  scale  of  war, 
saved  England  and  Europe 
with  it.  When  the  Coalition 
came,  it  came  not  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  friction,  but  to 
strengthen  the  Cabinet  with 
men  of  greater  courage  and 
better  knowledge.  And  the 
Coalition  is  still  omnipotent, 
though  peace  has  been  signed 
at  Versailles,  though  it  has 
long  outlived  its  excuse  and 
its  usefulness. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  had  a 
chance  of  discovering  what  is 
the  result  of  abolishing  what 
once  seemed  the  greatest 
curse  possible — government  by 
party.  Instead  of  a  House 
of  Commons,  free  once  upon 


a  time  to  talk  as  much  non- 
sense as  it  liked,  we  have  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
whose  president  has  raised 
himself  to  the  position  of  a 
despot.  The  private  member 
has  no  separate  existence.  It 
matters  not  a  jot  what  his 
opinions  are,  or  to  what  party 
he  once  belonged.  It  is  not 
his  business  to  think,  and  if 
thought  be  irresistible  to  him, 
it  is  not  his  business  to  express 
it.  His  one  duty  is  to  confirm 
the  decrees  of  the  irresponsible 
Minister,  who  has  ceased  to 
attend  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  immune  from  criticism, 
orders  the  leader  of  the 
House  to  tell  the  obedient 
members  what  is  his  sovereign 
purpose.  The  only  restraining 
influence  which  the  despot 
feels  is  fear  of  the  people. 
He  dimly  recognises  that  a 
general  election  might  upset 
him  from  his  throne,  and  like 
all  despots  he  shudders  at  the 
discontent  whispered  in  the 
country.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  how  to  deal  with  the 
private  members  of  the  House, 
who  are  the  instruments  of 
his  will.  They  are  informed, 
through  the  usual  intermediary, 
that  if  they  dare  to  object 
they  will  disturb  the  unani- 
mity of  the  country.  Unani- 
mity indeed  1  It  is  a  fine 
unanimity  which  ordains  that 
only  one  man  in  the  country 
shall  dare  to  have  a  mind 
at  all,  and  that  particular 
mind  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  coloured  in  ignorance 
and  pinned  together  with 
irresolution. 

Thus  it  is  that  one  principle 
in  politics  has  superseded   all 
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others:  no  project  initiated  by 
the  despot  or  by  one  of  his 
camarilla  must  ever  be  op- 
posed. He  who  dares  to 
murmur  a  word  of  indepen- 
dence will  find  that  his  coupon 
is  cancelled,  and  will  be 
asked  to  withdraw  from  a 
seat  in  the  cushion  @f  which 
he  finds  an  annual  present  of 
£400.  So  the  House  of  Corn- 
nuns  to-day  has  become  a 
place  of  vast  silences.  The 
mimic  oombat,  the  sham  duel, 
which  seemed  absurd  a  few 
years  ago,  are  no  longer  en- 
gaged in.  The  member  of 
Parliament  is  just  as  much 
afraid  for  his  seat  as  the 
lofty  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  are 
afraid  for  their  lucrative 
offioas,  and  measures  are 
passed  which  will  affect  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of 
tha  country  for  generations 
without  a  word  of  honest 
protest  or  sensible  comment. 
What  Disraeli  said  of  Peel 
may  ba  said  with  greater 
truth  of  our  present  despot. 
"  The  right  h3nourable  gentle- 
miu's  horror  of  slavery  extends 
to  every  place,  except  to  the 
benches  behind  him.  There 
the  ging  is  still  assembled, 
and  there  the  thong  of  the 
whip  still  sounds." 

Tae  results  of  the  Coalition's 
tyranny  are  very  grave.  The 
Reform  Bill,  passed  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  and  with- 
out o  insulting  the  people,  was 
asked  for  by  nobody,  and  was 
passed  in  the  teeth  of  a  ma- 
jority of  members  hostile  to 
it.  It  will  transform  not 
only  the  constitution,  but 
the  manners  and  the  morals 


of  the  country.  And  if  any 
man  during  its  passage  dared 
to  raise  his  voice  in  criti- 
cism, he  was  told  impudently 
that  we  were  at  war,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  time 
for  party  strife.  This  whole- 
some dislike  of  party  strife, 
at  the  moment  when  all  our 
energies  should  have  been  de- 
voted to  beating  the  Germans, 
might  have  been  carried  a  step 
further  back,  and  have  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  a 
dangerous  measure  cunningly 
arranged  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution. The  war  is  now 
over,  and  the  same  method 
of  political  blackmail  is  still 
employed.  The  Transport  Bill, 
another  project  of  organised 
enslavement,  must  not  be  op- 
posed, because,  were  it  to  fail, 
there  might  be  disturbances 
in  the  country.  The  House  of 
Commons,  which  has  not  a 
profound  faith  in  the  family 
of  Geddes,  accepts  what  is 
thrown  t&  it,  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  stripped  of  the  power 
and  self-confidence  which  it 
once  possessed,  contents  itself 
with  riddling  the  measure  with 
just  criticism,  and  then  accept- 
ing it  as  it  stands. 

Meanwhile  Mr  George,  our 
new  despot,  while  he  brow- 
beats both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, cringes  in  terror  before 
the  apostles  of  mutiny  and 
revolution.  He  is  strong 
enough,  by  deputy,  in  the 
Commons'  House,  which  he 
has  not  the  leisure  to  enter. 
He  is  weak  as  a  wind-blown 
blade  of  grass  in  the  country. 
Without  consulting  our  duly 
elected  representatives,  he  has 
handed  over  the  people  of 
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Great  Britain  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  miners,  merely 
because  Mr  Smillie  has  a 
voice  which  frightens  him. 
Already  he  has  dragged  us 
half-way  towards  the  nation- 
alisation of  the  mines,  towards 
the  ruin  and  corruption  which 
nationalisation  has  always,  and 
will  always,  ensure.  The  ques- 
tion, fully  discussed  in  packed 
Commissions,  may  not  be  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons lest  the  great  Mr  Smillie 
might  take  umbrage  at  hostile 
criticism,  and  resent  by  his 
customary  methods  the  mere 
speaking  of  the  truth. 

The  complete  suspension  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  re- 
sulted in  a  conspiracy  of  silenee 
and  falsehood,  which  is  driving 
us  headlong  down  the  steep 
places  into  the  sea  of  revolu- 
tion. The  hotheads  of  labour, 
knowing  that  Mr  George  stands 
in  awe  of  them,  knowing  also 
that  members  of  Parliament 
are  unwilling  to  endanger  their 
seats  by  open  speech,  have  had 
it  all  their  own  way.  More 
than  tw©  hundred  years  ag©, 
in  1701,  Swift  sketched  the 
situation  which  prevails  to-day. 
"Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
or  unwise,"  said  he,  "  than  to 
give  way  to  the  first  steps  of 
popular  encroachments,  which 
is  usually  done  either  in  hopes 
of  procuring  ease  and  quiet 
from  some  vexatious  clamour, 
or  else  made  merchandise  and 
merely  bought  and  sold.  This 
is  breaking  into  a  constitution 
to  serve  a  present  expedient  or 
supply  a  present  exigency  :  the 
remedy  of  an  empiric  to  stifle 
the  present  pain,  but  with  the 
certain  prospect  of  sudden  and 


terrible  return."  Every  word 
of  this  is  as  true  as  it  was  in 
the  day  when  it  was  written, 
and  if  the  despot  and  his 
friends,  who  are  now  enslaving 
us,  were  not  impervious  to  sense 
and  reason,  we  should  implore 
them  to  commit  this  passage 
of  Swift's  writing  to  their 
memories,  and  to  repeat  it 
whenever  they  met  in  their 
secret  and  perilous  conclave. 

The  Coalition  procured  for 
us  one  revolution.  The  Reform 
Bill,  the  Coalition's  pet  child, 
procured  us  another.  And  the 
last  revolution  began,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  people.  It  has  concluded, 
as  Swift  wrote  of  another  re- 
volution, "  in  that  of  a  single 
person;  so  that  the  usurping 
populace  is  its  own  dupe,  a 
mere  under-worker,  and  a  pur- 
chaser in  trust  for  some  single 
tyrant,  whose  state  and  power 
they  advance  to  their  own  ruin, 
with  as  blind  an  instinct  as 
those  worms  that  die  with 
weaving  magnificent  habits  for 
beings  of  a  superior  nature  to 
their  own."  The  situation  is 
plain.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  a  halt  be  not  made,  we 
shall  speed  presently  to  dissolu- 
tion. How  shall  we  be  saved  ? 
Ultimately,  by  a  recurrence  of 
honesty  and  good  faith,  by  a 
reawakening  of  the  people  from 
its  mad  perverted  dream.  But 
we  cannot  wait  for  this  recur- 
rence, for  this  reawakening. 
We  must  find  a  quick  and 
practical  expedient,  and  the 
only  possible  expedient  for  us 
is,  we  admit  reluctantly,  the 
restoration  of  party  govern- 
ment, the  instant  abolishing 
of  the  Coalition. 
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Our    governors    have    been 
given   the   freedom  to  act    as 
they   thought  best,   and   they 
have    oome    nigh    to    destroy- 
ing the  country.     They  cannot 
be   trusted   to  do   their   work 
in     their     own     way.       They 
want     a     fierce      and     sleep- 
less  Opposition.     Every  word 
that   they   say,    every   project 
that     they    devise,    must     be 
fearlessly  criticised.     And  we 
must  have  an  Opposition  that 
indulges   in   no  mimio  battles 
of   the   wits.     It    must    be    a 
resolute   Opposition,  composed 
of   men    who   care    more    f©r 
their  country  than  their  seats, 
and   who  are  prepared  to  do 
their    duty    in    the   House   of 
Commons  without  thought  of 
self  or  expediency.    They  must 
take  nothing  that  Mr  George 
and  his  friends  do  or  say  for 
granted.   They  must  remember 
that  the  fear  which  besets  our 
Ministers  is  greater  than  their 
zeal  or  their  intelligence,  and 
they  must  fight  such  heresies  as 
nationalisation  at   every   step 
with  all  the  courage  and  energy 
that  are  theirs.     The  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  evil 
far  exceeds  its  power  for  good, 
and  a  sturdy  Opposition  may 
ensure  a  stable  equilibrium,  a 
period  of   rest,  sound  govern- 
ment, and  economy,  which  we 
all  need.     The  sooner  a  clog  is 
is  put  upon  a  Cabinet  which 
squanders     four    and    a    half 
millions  a  day  in  time  of  peace, 
the  better  for  our  poor  bank- 
rupt country.     And  we  see  no 
other  way  of  checking  extrava- 
gance  and   revolution   than  a 
return   to   the   old    system   of 
Ins   and   Outs,  which    seemed 
deplorable   before    the    war — 


the  old  system  purged  of  in- 
sincerity. For  the  events  of 
the  last  three  years  have 
proved  beyond  question  that 
if  party  government  had  not 
existed  it  would  be  necessary 
to  invent  it. 

And  then  at  this  inoppor- 
tune moment  there  enters  the 
Centre  Party  upon  the  scene, 
promising  to  abolish  for  ever 
the  crimes  and  inanities  of  par- 
tisan government.  What  it 
is  the  centre  of  we  do  not 
know.  We  are  equally  ignorant 
as  to  where  lies  its  circum- 
ference, or  as  to  what  is  the 
length  of  its  diameter.  We 
only  know  that  it  is  born  too 
late.  Before  the  comirg  of 
the  Coalition  we  were  simple 
enough  to  think  that  if  the 
conflict  of  parties  were  sus- 
pended, an  honest  man  might 
be  found  to  devote  himself, 
unchecked  and  unoriticieed,  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  As 
always,  we  overrated  the  in- 
telligence and  morality  of  our 
politicians,  and  it  is  plain 
to  us  all  that  there  is  no 
work  left  for  the  Centre 
Party  to  accomplish.  More- 
over, the  suspension  of  party 
does  not  mean,  as  our  Central 
wiseacres  appear  to  think  it 
does,  the  suspension  of  prin- 
ciple. Unless  we  are  to  fall 
back  into  the  bottomless  pit 
of  opportunism,  in  which  we 
still  flounder,  we  must  make 
some  attempt,  feeble  though  it 
may  be,  to  distinguish  what 
we  believe  to  be  right  from 
what  we  know  to  be  wrong. 
The  ingenuous  leaders  of  the 
Centre  Party  waste  no  time  in 
distinguishing  one  policy  from 
another.  They  prefer  to  play 
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blind-hookey  with  the  electors. 
They  have  "  resolutely  with- 
stood the  formation  of  any 
separate  polioy  as  far  more 
likely  to  harm  than  to  advance 
their  main  purpose."  That  is 
all  very  well,  and  no  doubt 
these  ingenuous  newcomers 
into  the  House  of  Commons 
pride  themselves  upon  their 
severe  attitude  of  detachment. 
Bat  the  time  must  come  when 
they  are  asked  to  make  up 
their  minds  about  the  ques- 
tions which  after  the  war  ask 
for  settlement,  as  they  asked, 
in  vain,  before  Germany  made 
her  attack  upon  Europe. 

For  instance,  between  dog- 
matic Free  Trade,  or  rather 
Free  Imports,  and  Tariff  Ee- 
form,  there  is  no  central  posi- 
tion, no  middle  way.  It  is 
true  that  if  nothing  be  done  to 
check  the  easy  idle  opportun- 
ism of  the  Coalition,  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  export  except 
bundles  of  Bradburys,  for 
which  it  ia  not  probable  that 
there  will  be  very  keen  com- 
petition abroad.  Very  soon 
we  shall  have  no  coal  to  send 
out  of  the  country  in  exchange 
for  those  commodities  of  which 
we  'stand  in  need ;  and  as  our 
manufactured  goods  will  sure- 
ly be  undersold  in  every  market 
of  the  world,  we  shall  be  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing about  imports,  either  free 
or  dutiable.  But  in  spite  of 
the  Centre  Party,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  Coalition,  with 
all  its  wastefulness,  its  in- 
difference, and  its  chicane,  is 
fastened  upon  us  for  ever. 
The  spectacle  of  Mr  Bonar 
Law  solemnly  supporting  a 
measure  which  he  himself  has 


described  as  "  undisguised  rob- 
bery," is  not  edifying,  and 
suggests  an  insincerity  which 
transcends  our  experience  even 
of  party  government.  No  or- 
ganised opportunism,  blatant 
as  this  is  blatant,  can  live  and 
thrive  for  many  years  or 
months.  And  the  time  must 
come  when  the  ambitious 
leaders  of  the  Centre  Party 
will  be  asked  to  proclaim  not 
merely  their  existence,  but 
their  polioy,  if  they  have  any. 
But  if  the  Centre  Party 
refrains  from  explaining  its 
opinions  upon  matters  of 
political  controversy,  it  makes 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
opposed  to  Bolshevism.  That 
simple  profession  of  faith  is  not 
enough  upon  which  to  found  a 
ne  w  philosophy  of  politics.  We 
are  all  opposed  to  Bolshevism, 
except  a  handful  of  ruffians 
and  sentimentalists  who  see  a 
profitable  investment  in  rob- 
bery, murder,  and  torture.  If 
Bolshevism  comes  to  Great 
Britain,  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  most  of  respectable 
citizens  will  be  killed  or  muti- 
lated, and  that  the  Empire  will 
be  brought  to  a  speedy  in- 
glorious end.  The  ritual  never 
varies.  If  we  be  not  hanged 
or  flung  down  wells,  or  starved 
to  death,  our  nails  will  be 
pulled  out  and  our  hands  will 
be  skinned,  while  a  mob  of 
idle  Jews  looks  on,  grinning 
and  smoking  large  cigars. 
Nor  d®  we  think  so  ill  even 
of  our  politicians  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Centre  Party 
in  opposing  these  atrocities 
separates  itself  either  in  in- 
telligence or  courage  from  the 
rest  of  the  community. 
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However,  if  the  Centre  Party 
does  not  believe  in  measures  it 
believes  in  men.  And  in  its 
preferences  we  may  discover  its 
true  design.  It  hopes  to  make 
Messrs  George  and  Churohill 
tenants  of  power  for  life.  Such 
is  its  real  purpose,  such  is  its 
real  policy ;  and  if  its  object  be 
to  combat  Bolshevism,  it  could 
not  have  chosen  worse  leaders. 
Now  Bolshevism  is  but  the  loud 
expression  of  class-hatred,  and 
Messrs  George  and  Churohill, 
as  we  all  know,  have  shown 
themselves  experts  in  the  easy, 
dangerous  game  of  stirring  up 
one  class  against  another. 
Some  ten  years  ago  they  went 
up  and  down  the  country 
creating  wherever  they  went 
a  superfluous  irrelevant  hos- 
tility, and  their  ill-omened 
rhetoric  served  them  very  well 
at  the  polls.  What  they  did 
not  understand  was  that  class- 
hatred,  once  set  alight  in  the 
hearts  of  ignorant  men,  cannot 
easily  be  extinguished.  That 
their  idle  interested  words 
have  had  suoh  an  effect  as  they 
neither  foresaw  nor  desired 
does  not  absolve  them.  They 
must  still  bear  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  all  the  bad 
feeling  and  dissension  which 
they  thought  it  profitable  to 
provoke ;  and  if  the  leaders  of 
the  Centre  Party  were  more 
lavishly  endowed  with  a  sense 
of  humour,  thsy  might  have 
reflected  that  the  best  way  to 
ensure  unity  of  thought  and 
action  is  not  to  set  thieves  to 
o itch  thieves.  The  unity  which 
would  be  enforced  upon  the 
osuntry  by  the  perpetual  gov- 
ernance of  Messrs  George  and 
Churohill  appals  us  no  less  than 


the  liberty  to  starve  or  be  tor- 
tured offered  by  the  Bolsheviks 
appals  us.  And  in  spite  of  the 
Centre  Party's  brilliant  sug- 
gestion that  "the  Prime  Min- 
ister should  galvanise  these 
several  interests  into  a  great 
nationally  democratic  party 
under  a  name  of  his  own 
choosing,"  we  prefer  some  sem- 
blance of  our  ancient  freedom, 
and  will  not  readily  wear  the 
gag  in  order  that  a  unity  in 
evil-doing  shall  prevail  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Centre  Party,  then, 
will  follow  into  oblivion  many 
other  attempts  to  capture  the 
"  machine  "  in  perpetuity.  We 
shall  fight  Bolshevism  and 
defeat  it  with  leaders  more 
apt  for  that  purpose  than 
hardened  begetters  of  class- 
hatred.  Indeed,  the  foremost 
duty  of  us  all  is  to  oombat  the 
worst  conspiracy  against  free- 
dom and  decency  that  history 
has  to  show  us.  Moreover, 
since  revolution,  which  is  a 
definite  disease  of  the  body 
politic,  is  always  accompanied 
by  the  same  symptoms,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  diagnos- 
ing it.  After  the  example  of 
France,  the  accursed  thing 
known  as  Leninism  should 
hide  nothing  from  our  eyes. 
Its  resemblance  in  cruelty, 
sadism,  and  hypocrisy  to  its 
forerunner  is  complete,  and  if 
the  ignorant  dupes  of  Bolshev- 
ist propaganda  in  England 
were  permitted  to  have  their 
way,  we  know  precisely  the 
misery  and  the  ruin  that  would 
be  in  store  for  us. 

To  those  who  still  waver 
in  doubt  we  would  commend 
Mrs  Arthur  Webster's  excel- 
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lent  book,  'The  French  Revo- 
lution '  (London :  Constable  & 
Co.),   in    whioh    we    may    see 
displayed  the  whole  anatomy 
of   Bolshevism.     Though    Mrs 
Webster     very     wisely     does 
not    lean    too     heavily    upon 
the    parallel,   it    is    plain    for 
all  to  see,  and  that  ear  must 
be   deaf   indeed  that  will  not 
hear  the   warning.      The    old 
fairy  stories  that  the  French 
Revolution    was    a    fight    for 
freedom  were  long   since  dis- 
credited.    We  know  now  that 
that  orgie  of  blood  and  lust  was 
inspired    only    by   the    basest 
passions,  and  defended  only  by 
the   wildest    rhetoric.      What 
was  hitherto  not  so  well  known 
is  that  the  propaganda  whioh 
awoke  it  into  being  was  Ger- 
man in  its  origin,  as  was  the 
propaganda     of    Lenin.      The 
object  of  the  Subversives  was 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  destruction.    "  There  were 
not  ten  of  us  Republicans  in 
1789,"  said  Camille  Desmoulins. 
They  oared  neither  for  doctrine 
nor  for  reform.    "  To  make  the 
people  happy,"  said  Rabourd 
de  Saint-Etienne,  "their  ideas 
must    be    reconstructed,   laws 
must  be  changed,  morals  must 
be     changed,    men    must     be 
changed,      things      must      be 
changed,  everything,  yes,  every- 
thing must  be  destroyed,  since 
everything  must  be   remade." 
Thus   they  spoke,  half -uncon- 
scious that  they  were  repeat- 
ing, parrot-wise,  the  pernicious 
and   perverted   gospel   of    the 
Illuminati. 

The  order  of  Illuminati,  as 
Mrs  Webster  points  out,  was 
founded  by  Adam  Weisbaupt, 
a  professor  in  the  University 


of     Ingolstadt,     in     Bavaria. 
What  he  aimed  at  was  a  world- 
revolution.     Not  content  with 
destroying  his  own  country,  he 
must  glut  his  eyes   upon  the 
spectacle  of  a  Europe  in  ashes. 
Louis  Blanc  describes  him  "  as 
one  of  the  deepest  conspirators 
that  ever  existed,"  and  under 
the    name    of     Spartaous    he 
did     his     foul     and     stealthy 
work.     Mrs  Webster  sets  forth 
his    aims,    quoting    from     an 
English  book  by  John  Robiscn, 
and  his  aims  are  now  familiar 
to  us  all.     Now  Robison  was  a 
man  of  practical  atiairs  and  a 
highly    distinguished     mathe- 
matician.    He  was  with  Wolfe 
in    Canada,    and     he     fought 
loyally   for   James  Watt,    the 
engineer.     He   thus   combined 
in  his  single  brain  a  knowledge 
of  science  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  world,  and  though 
in   the   era   of   revolution    his 
book,  'Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,' 
was   flouted  by  the   rebels  as 
"a  lasting  monument  of  fatu- 
ous credulity,"  we  may  put  a 
simple  faith  in  it  to-day,  when 
we  have  bad  a  second  example 
before  our  eyes  of  the  working 
of   revolution.     The   Older   of 
the  Illuminati,  then,  "abjured 
Christianity,  advocated  sensual 
pleasures,  believed  in  annihila- 
tion, and  called  patriotism  and 
loyalty   narrow-minded    preju- 
dices, incompatible   with   uni- 
versal   benevolence;  .  .  .  they 
accounted  all  princes  usurpers 
and  tyrants,  and  all  privileged 
orders  as  their  abettors;  they 
meant     to    abolish    the    laws 
whioh   protected  property  ac- 
cumulated  by   long -continued 
and   successful   industry ;   and 
to  prevent  for  the  future  any 
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suoh  accumulation ;  they  in- 
tended to  establish  universal 
liberty  and  equality,  the  im- 
prescriptible rights  of  man, 
and  as  preparation  for  all 
this  they  intended  to  root 
out  all  religion  and  ordinary 
morality,  and  even  to  break 
the  bonds  of  domestic  life,  by 
destroying  the  veneration  for 
marriage  vows,  and  by  taking 
the  education  of  children  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  parents." 
Furthermore,  the  Illuminati 
believed  that  the  great  object 
of  their  Order  was  paramount, 
and  that  its  success  warranted 
the  commission  of  what  old- 
fashioned  moralists  regarded 
as  the  worst  crimes.  Here 
we  have  a  rough  sketch  of 
Leninism.  And  as  those  who 
will  not  be  convinced  choose 
not  to  believe  in  the  crimes 
of  Leninism,  so  the  intellectuals 
of  Robison's  day  laughed  at 
him  as  a  credulous  person. 
But  the  Illuminati,  inspiring 
the  Subversives  of  France, 
were  the  begetters  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the 
influence  of  the  unspeakable 
Weishaupt  still  survives  in  the 
murderous  miscreants  of  Russia. 
The  German  is  unchanged 
and  unchanging.  He  is  still 
a  Spartaoist  for  others,  and 
having  brought  about,  with 
the  help  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky, 
the  destruction  of  Russia,  he 
hopes  to  do  the  same  for 
England.  The  pamphlets  which 
have  been  circulated  in  Eng- 
land are  German  in  origin  and 
inspiration.  They  are  founded 
upon  the  teaching  of  Weis- 
haupt,  who  did  his  share  in 
the  disintegration  of  France, 
and  their  effect  would  be  as 


dangerous  to  this  country  as 
they  were  to  France  a  century 
ago,  if  we  did  not  instantly 
counteract  and  suppress  them. 
Now  pamphlets,  eomposed  by 
cunning  brains  for  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  half-baked, 
are  more  deadly  than  dynamite. 
Wherever  they  are  surprised, 
they  should  be  suppressed,  and 
those  in  whose  possession  they 
are  found  should  be  severely 
punished.  If  the  law  permits 
the  free  circulation  of  treason, 
then  the  law  should  be  altered. 
The  risk  of  the  moment  de- 
mands full  powers  and  their 
ruthless  execution.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Illuminati  re- 
sulted in  the  Terror.  And  if 
we  do  not  want  to  face  another 
Terror,  such  as  disgraced 
France  and  still  disgraces 
Russia,  we  should  be  wise  to 
arrest  every  Illumined  rascal 
in  our  midst,  and  to  make  it 
plain  that  infamous  words 
shall  be  punished  as  severely 
as  infamous  deeds. 

The  Terror  in  Russia,  as  the 
Terror  in  France,  is  a  mere 
expression  of  lust  and  greed. 
It  is  always  in  counter-revolu- 
tion, imagined,  not  real,  that 
the  murderers  profess  to  find 
an  excuse  for  massacres.  But 
the  real  motives  of  the  mur- 
ders are,  and  have  always  been, 
the  hope  of  theft  and  the  un- 
controlled love  of  bloodshed. 
In  every  revolution  "domi- 
ciliary visits"  precede  the 
general  use  of  the  scaffold.  It 
is  more  profitable  to  rob  a  rich 
and  innocent  man  before  his 
death  than  to  be  content  with 
the  mere  shedding  ef  his  blood. 
And  so  they  kill  and  shriek, 
until  burglary  becomes  an 
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affair  of  high  policy,  and  syste- 
matic depopulation  appears  to 
be  the  only  duty  of  statesman- 
ship.     Twioe    we    have     had 
our    warning,   and   if    we    do 
not    take    the   most   vigorous 
action  to  check  the  Bolsheviks 
in     our       midst       we       shall 
find    the    assassin's    knife    at 
the    country's     throat.       And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  for 
revolution     there    is     ever    a 
policy    of    moderation.       The 
false    "idealism,"    which   con- 
fuses  "liberty"    with  Sadism, 
must   go   on   to  its  appointed 
end.      "  Whoever    stops    half- 
way     in      revolution,"      says 
St  Just,  "  digs  his  own  grave." 
Marat  and  Robespierre  did  not 
stop    half  -  way ;     Lenin     and 
Trotsky  did  not  stop  half-way ; 
and  our  revolutionaries,  if  they 
ever  got  a  blood-stained  hand 
aboat  the  State,  would  go  as 
far  down  the  road  of  massacre 
as    their    predecessors.      It    is 
idle  to  talk  of  "  the  good  sense 
of     the     British     people," — a 
phrase  constantly  heard  from 
the   lips  of   the  slothful,  self- 
complacent  politician.      There 
is  no  good  sense  of  the  British 
or  any  other  people.      A   few 
silly  maxim?,  which  came  no- 
body    knows     whence,     may 
intoxicate  a  mob,  and  an  in- 
toxicated mob  cannot  be  stayed 
in   its   -course    of    destruction 
more  easily  than  an  undammed 
lake.     It  is  on  our  governors, 
then,  if  any  there  be,  that  we 
mnsb  rely,  not  upon  "the  geod 
sense "    of  the  people ;    and  if 
our   governors,  such    as    they 
are,  know  nothing  of  the  past, 
we  wauld  ask  them  to  read  as 
a    guide    to     their    footsteps, 
which    once    tottered    in    the 


direction  of  Prinkipo,  the  clear, 
moderate,  and  apposite  account 
which  Mrs  Webster  has  given 
us  of  the  French  Revolution. 
One  other  lesson  the  French 
Revolution,    like   the  Russian, 
has    to     teach    us,  and    it    is 
this  :  that  wherever  revolution 
breaks  out,  it  is  managed  by 
Jews    and    Germans.       What 
the  Jews  achieved  in  France, 
what     they      are      achieving 
in    Russia,    is    known    to    us 
all.       What     comes    to    light 
more      slowly     is     the     part 
which  the  international   Jews 
have   played   in   Paris  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  months. 
Behind  every  one  of  the  Allied 
politicians  there   has  stood   a 
stealthy    Jew,    who    had    his 
money   invested   in   Germany, 
and  sent  his  heart,  gladly  and 
inevitably,   where    his    money 
was.     What  the  Jews  wanted 
was   an   easy   peace.      Justice 
s  wims  not  into  their  ken.    Their 
breeches  -  pocket   is  far    more 
sensitive  than  their  conscience, 
and  their  notion  of  citizenship 
is  the  liberty,  or  the   license, 
to  carry  on  legalised  specula- 
tion.    Here    then    is    another 
danger   which   we    must    face 
and   aot   fear.     We   must  re- 
member  that   England   exists 
for   the    English,    France    for 
the  French,  and  that  the  Jew 
is  nearly  always  in  origin  and 
sympathy  not  merely  a  Hebrew 
but   a   German.     The  incubus 
ia  there,  and  is   gladly  borne 
by  the  politician ;  but  it  is  for 
us,    who  are   not   involved   in 
the   intrigue    and    scandal   of 
politics,  te   shake   it   off,  and 
to  see  that  the  Jews,  the  eager 
plotters    of    revolution,    have 
nothing  whatever  te  do  with 
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the  government  of  a  Christian 
country. 

Nor  will  Jews  be  our  only 
foreign  enemies  if  a  revolution 
should  be  thrust  upon  us.     In 
Russia,  as  in  France,  the  mur- 
derers have  been  compelled  to 
employ  any  rascals  of  strange 
blood  that  came  to  their  hand. 
We   know   what   the   Chinese 
slaves  of  the  Jewish  politicians 
in  Russia  have  done  in  the  sad 
business  of  exterminating   in- 
nocent  men   and   women   and 
children.      The    same    sort   of 
outrage      was      observed      in 
France.      The    master,     Jean 
Baptiste    Carrier,    who    made 
Nantes  a  house  of  slaughter, 
could  not  find  enough  French- 
men to   carry  out   his    blood- 
thirsty designs.     The  lack  of 
executioners     was     the     only 
thing  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  brutality.     But  he  did  not 
despair.     "In   order  to   carry 
out    the    vengeance     of     this 
maniac  upon  the  unfortunate 
city,"   Mrs   Webster   tells   us, 
"  three  companies  of   bandits, 
selected  for  their  ferocity,  had 
been   recruited.      The   first  of 
these,     which      Carrier      had 
named  after  his  idol,  *  the  com- 
pany  of   Marat,'  consisted   ©f 
sixty  members  who  had  sworn 
on  enrolment  to  carry  out  the 
doctrines      of      the      People's 
Friend ;  the  second,  known  as 
'the  American   Hussars,'  was 
composed  of  negroes  and  mu- 
lattos;  the   third,  which  was 
called  'the  Germanic  Legion/ 
had  been  formed  with  German 
mercenaries      and      deserters. 
Thus,  as  Taine  observes,  'it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  find  men 
for  the  work,  to  descend  not 
only  to  the  lowest  ruffians   of 


France,  but  to  brutes  of  foreign 
race  and  speech."1  We  know 
what  is  in  store  for  us.  If  we 
do  not  resist  the  polyglot 
rascals  who  would  involve  us 
in  revolution,  we  shall  wit- 
ness the  degraded  spectacle  of 
honest  Englishmen  murdered 
by  the  worst  Chinamen  and 
the  worst  niggers  whom  bru- 
tality can  enrol. 

Once  a  year  we  are  invited 
by   the    Treasury   to    contem- 
plate, in  the  Civil   List   Pen- 
sions,    a     national     disgrace. 
For    this     disgrace     there     is 
neither  palliation  nor  excuse. 
There  it  is  for  all  to  see,  and 
we   can   but   hide   our    shame 
beneath  the  first  table  which 
presents  itself.    The  politicians 
care    nothing    for     men    who 
have  distinguished  themselves 
in   the   arts   or   sciences.      Of 
what    use    are     they    to    the 
sacred    democracy  ?      If    they 
give  pleasure  or  save  thousands 
of   lives,  that  doesn't  matter. 
They     never     turned     a     by- 
election,    and    therefore    their 
laborious,    unselfish    existence 
is  unjustified.     So,  as  a  sort  of 
conscience-penny,  our  country, 
which    will     lavish    anything 
which     is     asked     upon     the 
working     man,    employed     or 
unemployed,  finds  but   a  pit- 
tance  to  fling,   as   a   bone   to 
a  dog,  to  those  who  confer  a 
real    benefit   upon   the   world. 
The     proletariat,     of     course, 
would   resent    that    anything 
should  be   given  to   him  who 
was  superior  to  itself,  and  the 
Government,    which    bows    a 
willing  knee  to  the  proletariat, 
must  needs  act  the  part  of  a 
niggard    to    every    man    and 
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every  woman  who  deserve  its 
support. 

The  analysis  of  the  Civil 
List  Pensions  is  not  a  pleasant 
enterprise.  Yet  it  is  important, 
because  it  shows  us,  as  in  a 
clear  mirror,  the  true  meanness 
of  democracy.  For  instance, 
Lady  Eleanor  Charlotte  Turner 
is  presented  munificently  with 
£50  a  year,  a  sum  which 
no  unemployed  .person,  male 
or  female  would  look  at 
with  patience.  And  Sir 
George  Turner,  her  husband, 
lost  his  life  in  the  publio  ser- 
vice. Without  a  thought  of 
self,  he  investigated  leprosy, 
and  died  a  miserable  death  by 
the  disease  which  he  sought 
to  alleviate  and  to  eure.  And 
his  wife  is  presented  by  a 
wealthy  and  spendthrift 
Government  with  less  than 
a  pound  a  week.  Nothing 
need  be  said  in  condemnation 
of  this  vile  act,  nothing  can  be 
said  in  its  excuse.  We  would 
merely  remind  our  readers 
that,  if  Sir  George  Turner  had 
done  nothing  whatever  in  the 
public  service,  his  widow  would 
have  baen  far  better  off. 

Nearly  every  name  in  this 
precious  list  reveals  the  same 
insolence,  the  same  heartless- 
ness.  Mrs  Grace  Martin  is 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
landscape  painter,  Mark 
Anthony,  and  she  is  given, 
freely  and  opulently,  £30  a 
year,  "in  view  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  her  father,  as  a  pre- 
Raphaelite,  and  of  her  needy 
circumstances."  A  pleasant 
record  truly  !  Her  father  was 
a  distinguished  painter,  and 
she  is  in  needy  circumstances. 
Therefore  a  Government  which 


wastes  four  millions  and  a  half 
a  day  is  able  to  grant  her  the 
splendid  reward  of  £30  a  year. 
And  the  Government,  which 
thus  munificently  requites 
artistic  distinction,  is  not  at 
the  pains  to  discover  where 
lay  the  talent  of  its  pensioner's 
father.  Mark  Anthony  never 
was  a  pre-Raphaelite,  but,  we 
suppose,  if  you  fling  a  crust  to 
a  beggar,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  find  out  what  particular 
brand  of  rags  he  dons. 

Go  through  the  pitiable  list 
of  doles,  and  at  each  dole  you 
will  receive  a  blow  in  the  face, 
if  you  take  any  pride  in  the 
life  which  attempts  to  rise 
above  the  sordid  level  of  pence. 
As  the  Government  gives  with 
a  niggard  hand,  so  it  cannot 
refrain  from  insult  when  it 
gives.  "Straitened  circum- 
stances," "needy  circum- 
stances " — these  are  the  mean 
excuses  of  penurious  reward. 
As  the  help  is  nugatory,  so  the 
impertinence  is  vast.  Nobody 
on  earth  would  deign  to  accept 
from  the  Government  a  single 
penny  if  his  (or  her)  circum- 
stances were  not  straitened. 
It  is  not  pleasant  in  any 
circumstances  to  receive  such 
a  dole  as  a  work-shy  labourer 
would  decline,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  advertised 
on  a  penny  broad  -  sheet  as 
"straitened"  or  "needy." 
Why  the  Government  is  guilty 
of  this  hideous  meanness  and 
this  superfluous  impudence  is 
clear  to  all.  The  working 
class,  jealous  of  all  those  men 
who  display  wisdom  and  shrink 
not  from  sacrifice,  hate  to  see 
a  reward  conferred  upon  any 
one  outside  itself,  and  the 
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Government,  which  depends 
upon  the  votes  of  the  working 
class,  panders  to  its  master's 
envy  and  vulgarity.  When 
Mr  George  brought  in  his  Bill 
for  conferring  old-age  pensions 
upon  all  and  sundry,  he  in- 
sisted that  no  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  the  recipients, 
whose  feelings  must  not  be 
hurt.  The  old-age  pension,  he 
said  in  effect,  was  not  a  gift, 
but  money  well  earned.  But 
when  Mrs  Weale,  whose  hus- 
band m%de  profounder  studies 
in  the  history  of  Flemish  Art 
than  any  scholar  of  his  age,  is 
given  the  proud  sum  of  £50 
a  year,  we  are  asked  urgently 
not  to  forget  her  "straitened 
circumstances." 

Nobody  believes  that  the 
Government  will  ever  be  well- 
mannered  or  magnanimous. 
And  the  insults  offered  year 
by  year  to  those  who  have 
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given  their  lives  to  the  arts 
and  sciences  fall  upon  every 
artist,  every  man  of  science 
in  the  country.  Our  duty 
lies  clear  before  us.  We  must 
establish  such  a  fund  ourselves 
as  will  support  every  painter, 
every  writer,  every  scientific 
investigator,  who  sacrifices 
himself  to  his  craft.  Why 
should  they,  who  honestly 
care  for  the  things  that 
matter,  meekly  accept  the 
doles  and  the  insults  which 
the  elect  of  the  people  choose 
to  throw  to  them  ?  The  dis- 
grace falls  upon  us  all,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  those 
who  take  a  pride  in  their 
work  will  henceforth  support 
their  unlucky  colleagues,  thus 
relieving  our  wealthy  Govern- 
ment of  the  intolerable  burden 
of  £1200  a  year,  and  saving 
many  honourable  men  and 
women  from  an  intolerable 
and  contemptuous  insult. 


Printed  by  William  Black-wood  and  Sons. 
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ANTRANIK. 


I  WAS  sitting  in  my  office,  on 
December  13,  trying  to  master 
the  intrioaeies  of  demobilisa- 
tion, and  bored  with  the  whole 
business,  when  the  telephone 

bell  rang,  and  Col.  S '& 

voice  from  the  other  end  asked 
me  to  go  over  to  H.Q.  and  see 
him  at  once.  On  my  arrival 
he  shot  papers  and  a  map  at 
me,  with  the  words,  "  Bead 
these,  and  if  you  want  to  know 
anything  further,  ask  me.  I 
want  you  to  start  to-night. " 

The  papers  were  orders  for 
a  Mission  to  Zangezeur  to  an 
Armenian  leader,  Antranik,  of 
whom  I  had  not  heard  previ- 
ously. The  object  was  two- 
fold :  on  the  one  hand,  to  find 


out  what  could  be  done  for 
him  and  the  thirty  thousand 
Turkish  Armenian  refugees 
who  were  with  him;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  inquire  into 
atrocities  which  the  Tartars 
alleged  he  had  committed 
against  Mussulman  villages 
since  the  armistice.  My  orders 
were  to  proceed  to  Shusha, 
and  from  there  push  on  to 
Gerusi,  where  Antranik  was 
reported  to  have  his  head- 
quarters. Our  party  consisted 
of  three  British  officers,  .a 
section  of  L.A.M.  cars,  and 
representatives  of  the  Azer- 
baijan Government  and  of  the 
Armenian  National  Council  in 
Baku.1 


1  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  Russian  armies  on  the  Caucasian  front  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Allies  to  combine  Armenians,  Georgians,  Tartars,  and  such 
Russians  as  were  still  in  the  field,  to  prevent  the  Turks  and  Germans  from  over- 
running Trans-Caucasia.  These  efforts  failed,  chiefly  owing  to  Turkish  and 
German  intrigues  playing  on  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  three  subject  races ;  in 
consequence,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains  of  Karabagh  and  Zangezeur, 
the  whole  country  eventually  accepted  Turkish  or  German  occupation.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Batoum,  Trans-Caucasia  was  divided  into  the  puppet  republics  of 
Georgia,  Erivan  (Armenian),  and  Azerbaijan  (Tartar). 
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Our  special  coaches  were 
ordered  to  be  attached  to  the 
daily  train  to  Tiflis,  due  to 
start  at  7  P.M.,  so  about  6.30 
we  arrived  at  the  station,,  As 
usual,  there  was  trouble  in  get- 
ting away.  The  Russian  revolu- 
tion destroyed  the  discipline  on 
the  Caucasian  railways.  The 
Turks,  moreover,  had  removed 
the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
ing rolling  stock,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, there  were  few  trains 
left,  and  fewer  engines.  As 
Baku  was  only  just  regaining 
contact  with  the  outer  world 
of  Caucasia,  hundreds  of  in- 
habitants were  daily  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  town,  which  was 
short  of  food.  The  local  Tartar 
police  were  incompetent,  and 
the  railway  authorities  issued 
unlimited  tickets.  On  a  pre- 
vious evening  the  intending 
passengers,  who  were  mostly 
full  of  vodka,  had  shot  the 
guard  and  the  engine-driver 
in  order  to  get  them  to  start 
the  train,  aad  pour  encourager 
lea  autrea.  Eventually  we 
started  about  10  P.M. 

We  arrived  at  Evlack  about 
10  A.M.  The  station  was  full 
of  Turks  withdrawing  to 
Tiflis.  The  station  authorities, 
Russians  for  the  most  part, 
were  obliging,  and,  while  still 
polite  to  the  retiring  Turk, 
were  prepared  to  d©  their  best 
for  the  new  arrivals.  The 
Turkish  soldiers  examined  the 
armoured  oars  with  interest, 
but  their  officers  ignored  our 
presence.  The  general  com- 
manding the  Azerbaijan  troops 
in  the  Shusha  area  happened 
to  be  in  the  station,  and  asked 
for  an  interview.  Formerly 
a  general  in  the  Russian  Army 
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on  the  Galioian  front,  he  was 
now  considerably  the  worse  for 
wear,  his  uniform  dirty,  and 
himself  both  unwashed  and 
unshaved.  Privacy  in  Cau- 
casia is  unknown,  so  we  dis- 
cussed affairs  in  the  restaurant 
with  inquisitive  hangers  -  on 
around. 

As  it  took  a  considerable 
time  to  unload  the  cars,  we 
decided  t©  make  an  early 
start  for  Shusha  the  next 
morning.  In  Caucasia,  how- 
ever, it  is  one  thing  to  say 
you  will  start  early;  it  is 
quite  another  matter  actu- 
ally to  start.  The  non-British 
section  of  our  party  were 
travelling  in  a  touring  oar 
belonging  to  the  Azerbaijan 
Government.  It  was  probably 
a  fine  oar  in  1914,  but  it  had 
long  since  reached  the  stage 
of  scrap-iron.  Only  one  cylinder 
worked,  and  the  tyres  were  a 
combination  of  patched  varie- 
ties of  all  sizes,  tied  on  with 
rope  and  wire.  The  driver  was 
a  Russian  Pole — a  mere  boy, 
with  a  smiling  face — who,  in 
spite  of  our  doubts,  declared 
that  he  could  take  his  oar  any- 
where. Finally,  about  three 
hours  late,  we  got  away,  our- 
selves leading  with  the  L.A.M. 
oars  and  their  attendant  Fords, 
the  touring  oar  bringing  up 
the  rear  and  making  a  noise 
like  a  battery  of  machine- 
guns. 

The  road  to  Shusha,  for  the 
first  forty  miles  as  far  as 
Agdam,  is  flat  and  uninter- 
esting. The  population  is  now 
entirely  Mussulman.  Many  of 
them  are  nomadic  shepherds, 
who  in  the  summer  migrate 
to  the  hill  pastures  of  Kara- 
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bagh  with  their  families  and 
flooks.  In  Russian  times  they 
were  a  source  of  considerable 
trouble,  owing  to  their  num- 
bers and  predatory  instincts. 
Now  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  armed,  and  the 
Russian  Government  is  no 
longer  present  to  control  them, 
they  are  a  standing  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  mountains 
and  the  safety  of  the  Ar- 
menians. They  seem  te  have 
suffered  very  little  from  the 
war  —  a  different  state  of 
affairs  to  the  Shemakha  area 
north  of  the  railway,  where 
there  is  scarcely  a  Tartar 
house  unburnt. 

At  Bard  a  we  met  a  Turkish 
battalion  and  battery  of  ar- 
tillery withdrawing  to  Evlaok. 
These,  we  were  told,  were  the 
last  Turkish  troops  from  the 
Shusha  area.  The  Azerbaijan 
car  punctured  two  or  three 
times  an  hour,  so  it  was  late 
afternoon  before  we  reached 
Agdam — a  large  market  town 
now  entirely  inhabited  by 
Mussulmans.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  very  dirty,  but 
the  shops  were  well  stocked 
with  food  and  the  usual  wares 
that  one  sees  in  an  Eastern 
bazaar.  The  population  took 
very  little  notice  of  us.  This 
strange  lack  of  curiosity, 
which  seems  to  be  common 
to  all  Tartars,  strikes  one, 
after  being  in  Persia  where 
the  population  was  full  of  in- 
quisitiveness.  The  difference 
in  the  children  is  most  marked. 
In  Persia  they  greeted  one 
with  smiles;  I  have  never 
seen  a  Tartar  child  show  any 
sign  of  pleasure. 

We  were  entertained  for  the 
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night  by  a  local  Mussulman 
landowner,  at  whose  house  we 
met  the  leading  local  Govern- 
ment officials.  Of  these,  per- 
haps the  district  judge  and 
the  officer  commanding  the 
troops  were  the  most  inter- 
esting. The  former  was  a 
Tartar  whose  knowledge  of 
law  was  infinitesimal — he  had 
never  even  heard  of  the  Code 
Napoleon;  the  latter  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  soldier 
I  had  yet  met.  Their  poliey 
towards  us  had  evidently  been 
agreed  upon  beforehand,  as 
they  all  expressed  pleasure 
at  our  arrival  in  the  first 
place,  and  followed  that  with 
a  description  of  the  anarchy 
in  the  district  due  to  the  law- 
lessness of  the  Armenians,  and 
finally  offered  us  every  assist- 
ance in  restoring  order  —  in- 
cidentally, of  course,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Armenians. 

The  country  between  Agdam 
and  Shusha  forms  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  lower  road.  At 
Askeran  —  the  gate  of  Kara- 
bagh  —  it  passes  into  the 
mountains,  and  from  there 
onwards,  winding  up  the  pass, 
ends  in  a  finely  engineered 
climb  to  the  top,  where  the 
town  of  Shusha  stands.  At 
a  Mussulman  village  near 
Khankendi,  where  formerly  the 
Russian  garrison  was  quar- 
tered, the  inhabitants  peti- 
tioned us  to  protect  them 
against  the  Armenians.  While 
we  were  drinking  tea  there, 
an  Azerbaijan  militiaman  was 
murdered  by  three  Armenians 
about  a  mile  farther  up  the 
road,  and  the  body  was 
brought  to  us  for  our  inspec- 
tion on  its  way  to  burial. 
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The  approach  to  Shusha  is 
picturesque.  A  steep  olimb 
of  about  1500  feet  brought 
us  above  the  snow-line,  and, 
on  turning  a  sharp  bend,  the 
town,  perohed  on  top  of  the 
cliffs,  suddenly  appeared  in 
view  across  the  valley.  The 
whole  of  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  our 
arrival.  As  the  Ford  cars 
were  finding  difficulty  in 
climbing  the  slippery  road, 
we  waited  outside  the  town 
till  they  closed  up,  and  then 
commenced  a  ceremonial  entry. 
A  mounted  escort  led  the  way, 
and  we  were  met  at  the  gate 
by  the  Mayor,  an  Armenian, 
dressed  in  his  robes  of  office, 
who  delivered  a  speech  of 
welcome.  As  it  was  very 
cold  and  getting  dark,  and 
we  were  all  tired  and  hungry, 
I  cut  this  part  short,  and  we 
pushed  on  into  the  town.  We 
were  immediately  faced  with 
a  delicate  diplomatic  situa- 
tion. The  town  of  Shusha  is 
almost  equally  Mussulman  and 
Armenian,  and  the  two  com- 
munities live  in  separate  quar- 
ters. Between  them  is  a 
ruined  portion,  which  was 
burned  during  the  disturb- 
ances in  1905.  Both  the 
Mussulmans  and  Armenians 
had  prepared  lodgings  for  our 
reception,  and  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  one  meant  of- 
fending the  other.  To  solve 
the  problem,  I  ordered  the 
procession  to  go  to  the  quar- 
ters provided  by  the  Mayor 
as  Mayor,  without  reference 
to  his  nationality,  and  told 
the  Tartar  Chief  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  tell  this  to  the 
Mussulmans.  So  at  last  we 
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arrived  at  the  hotel  prepared 
for  our  reception  in  the 
Armenian  quarter.  A  dinner 
with  toasts  and  speeches  ended 
a  long  day. 

A  curious  sidelight  on  the 
mentality  of  the  Caucasian, 
showing  how  deeply  he 
is  infected  with  the  old 
Russian  spirit,  appeared  in 
their  treatment  of  the 
British  N.C.O.'s  and  men 
of  the  L.AM.  Car  Section. 
Their  officer  was  assured  that 
every  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  the  men's  comfort, 
but,  on  inspection,  he  found 
that  there  was  no  sign  of 
either  food  or  lodging  for 
them.  In  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion, both  Tartars  and  Ar- 
menians were  obviously  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  a 
British  officer  should  consider 
the  comfort  of  his  men  before 
his  own. 

The  morning  was  taken  up 
with  interviews  with  the  vari- 
ous Armenian  leaders  from  the 
surrounding  mountain  dis- 
tricts, and  in  collecting  sta- 
tistics of  the  numbers  and 
condition  of  the  refugees  in 
their  respective  areas.  They 
all  told  the  same  tale — lack  of 
food,  medicine,  clothing,  and 
cover.  Disease,  chiefly  typhus, 
was  rampant  everywhere,  and 
Tartar  oppression,  burning  of 
villages,  and  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  tendency 
was,  of  course,  to  exaggerate 
numbers,  but  the  condition  of 
the  Armenians  in  the  hills 
was  obviously  pitiable.  The 
Mussulmans  had  their  turn 
in  the  afternoon.  They  asked 
for  British  troops  to  re- 
store law  and  order,  com- 
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plained  of  our  having  sent  away 
the  Turks  without  putting 
British  troops  in  their  place, 
and  finally  asked  that,  if  we 
oould  not  keep  order,  they 
should  be  left  to  settle  their 
own  difficulties  with  the  Ar- 
menians. This  last  request 
was  of  course  bluff,  as  only 
ten  days  previously  they  had 
appealed  to  the  British  in 
Baku  for  protection  against 
the  Armenians,  on  the  ground 
that  otherwise  they  would  be 
utterly  destroyed,  and  in  this 
they  were  not  far  away  from 
the  truth.  The  general  situ- 
ation seemed  to  be  that,  now 
we  had  arrived,  the  Armenians 
were  disappointed  with  us, 
because  we  had  come  as 
neutrals  and  not  as  allies,  and 
the  Mussulmans  were  annoyed 
with  us  because  we  were  going 
to  help  the  Armenian  refugees. 
Most  of  the  time  was  taken 
up  with  arranging  affairs 

with   D ,   who   had   to   be 

left  behind  with  the  L.A.M. 
cars  to  keep  things  moving, 
and  in  trying  to  fix  up  our 
party  for  Gerusi.  It  was 
originally  to  have  consisted 

of     S and     myself,    the 

Azerbaijan  representative,  the 
Armenian  from  Baku,  my  or- 
derly, and  S 's  Georgian 

boy,  a  "gamin  "  of  about  four- 
teen, whom  he  picked  up  in 
the  streets,  and  who  talked 
many  languages,  and  was  armed 
with  many  strange  weapons. 
For  these,  three  phaetons  were 
necessary.  I  also  asked  for  a 
small  escort  to  take  us  through, 
as  the  roads  were  reported  to 
be  disturbed.  Then  the  trou- 
ble began.  For  the  road 
between  Shusha  and  Gerusi 


was  alternately  Tartar  and 
Armenian,  and  between  An- 
tranik's  area  and  the  Tartar 
post  at  Abdular  there  was  a 
No  Man's  Land  of  five  or  six 
miles.  The  phaeton  -  drivers 
would  not  go  without  an 
escort.  No  Armenians  would 
escort  through  the  Tartar  area, 
and  no  Tartar  would  escort 
through  the  Armenian  area, 
and  neither  would  stay  in  the 
other's  area  till  we  came  back. 
Moreover,  the  Azerbaijan  re- 
presentative refused  to  come 
to  Gerusi,  but  offered  his 
cousin  instead.  Finally  two 
Armenians  who  had  been 
through  to  Baku  offered  to 
accompany  us,  so  with  these 
and  the  Azerbaijan  substitute 
we  started  next  day  about 
10.30  A.M.  A  foot  of  snow  had 
fallen  in  the  night,  and  the 
horses  looked  as  if  they  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  for  a  month.  A 
large  crowd  turned  out  to  see 
us  off,  including  the  Mayor 
and  the  chief  of  the  district. 
The  mothers  of  the  drivers 
wept  over  their  sons,  and  bade 
them  a  long  farewell ;  but 
eventually,  after  much  abuse 
and  dragging  the  phaeton  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  we  got 
away. 

The  road  from  Shusha  to 
Abdular,  the  half-way  house 
to  Gerusi,  crosses  the  pass  at 
about  7000  feet.  The  view 
from  the  top,  looking  south 
towards  Persia,  with  the  suc- 
cessive ranges  of  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  gave  an 
impression  of  desolate  grandeur 
such  as  I  had  never  experi- 
enced before.  The  valleys, 
which  two  years  ag©  were 
thickly  populated  with  Ar- 
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meniauB,  were  deserted,  the 
villages  all  burnt,  and  the 
inhabitants,  such  as  had 
escaped,  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Exoept  for  the  oall  of 
an  occasional  fox  or  wolf,  there 
was  nothing  to  break  the  ab- 
solute stillness  of  the  air. 
Abdular  was  reached  after 
dark.  It  is  perched  on  a  hill 
off  the  road,  and  is  one  of  the 
two  villages  still  standing 
between  Shusha  and  Gerusi. 
The  inhabitants  are  Mussul- 
mans, and  the  village  consists 
of  little  else  than  a  collection 
of  stone  huts  built  on  to  the 
side  of  the  hill.  Antranik  was 
on  the  point  of  capturing  this 
village  when  he  received  his 
first  intimation  that  the  arm- 
istice had  been  signed,  and 
that  he  was  to  cease  his 
advance  on  Shusha.  The  local 
police  officer  (Pristav)  received 
us,  and  we  spent  the  night  in 
a  windowless  room  about  15 
feet  by  9,  with  a  Turkish 
soldier  who  had  taken  ser- 
vice with  Azerbaijan  keeping 
sentry  at,  and  inside,  the 
door,  until  we  turned  him 
out. 

More  snow  fell  in  the  night. 
Before  leaving  we  received  a 
deputation  of  the  villagers. 
There  was  no  doubt  the 
peasant  population  were  weary 
of  war,  and  ready  to  settle 
down  to  their  peaceful  occu- 
pations, but  they  were  terrified 
of  reprisals  by  the  Armenians 
for  past  misdeeds.  Just  before 
reaching  the  last  Mussulman 

outpost  on  the  road,  S 's 

phaeton  struck  a  large  stone 
hidden  in  the  snow,  and  he 
and  his  boy  disappeared  under 
the  overturned  carriage.  Be- 
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yond  a  snow-bath  they  were 
none  the  worse,  but  the 
body  of  the  vehicle  had 
parted  from  the  wheels,  and 
it  looked  like  our  being 
minus  a  phaeton.  However, 
the  driver  produced  some 
string,  tied  the  two  halves 
together,  and  off  we  started 
again.  At  the  farthest  Mus- 
sulman post,  we  were  met  by 
a  picturesque  group  of  some 
thirty  hillmen,  armed  to  the 
teeth.  Our  Tartar  companion 
talked  to  them,  and  told  them 
we  had  come  to  bring  peace, 
so  with  an  "Allah  be  with 
y®u,"  we  passed  on  into  No 
Man's  Land.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  we  were  met 
by  a  squadron  of  Antranik's 
cavalry,  who  escorted  us  to 
Dig.  I  was  immensely  struck 
with  the  men.  They  were  all 
Turkish  Armenians,  and  quite 
unlike  any  other  Armenians  I 
had  yet  met.  Considering 
that  they  had  been  out  off 
from  the  outer  world  for  a 
year,  they  were  extraordinarily 
well  turned  out,  and  were 
mounted  for  the  most  part  on 
good  Caucasian  ponies.  In 
addition  to  a  rifle,  most  of 
them  carried  a  sword  or 
dagger,  or  both,  and  almost 
all  had  pistols.  Several  wore 
Russian  decorations.  I  shook 
hands  with  the  officer  (who, 
I  discovered  afterwards,  had 
served  in  the  Bulgarian  army 
in  the  Turoo-Bulgar  war),  and 
walked  along  the  line,  after 
which  they  rode  on  ahead  of 
us,  singing  Armenian  songs 
till  we  reached  Dig,  There 
the  villagers  turned  out  to 
welcome  us,  and  after  bread 
and  salt  had  been  offered,  we 
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turned  in  to  the  sohoolhouse 
for  the  night. 

Ours  was  the  first  party 
that  had  reached  Armenian 
Zangezeur  from  the  outer 
world  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
we  were  besieged  for  news : 
what  had  happened  to  the 
Turks  —  were  the  Germans 
beaten — where  were  the  Eng- 
lish— when  were  they  coming 
to  help  the  Armenians — what 
had  happened  to  their  rela- 
tives in  Baku?  and  a  host  of 
questions,  to  most  of  which  we 
did  not  know  the  answer  our- 
selves. 

Before  leaving  we  presented 
our  host,  the  village  school- 
master, with  some  tea,  sugar, 
and  cigarettes,  which  had  been 
unobtainable  there  for  the  last 
year.  Five  versts  from  Gerusi, 
which  is  a  small  hill  town 
with  a  new  quarter  built  in 
modern  Russian  style  and 
lying  in  a  valley,  we  were 
met  by  a  cavalry  escort  and 
General  Antranik's  medical 
officer.  He  talked  English 
quite  well,  as  he  took  his 
degree  at  Boston  University. 
On  hearing  ©f  the  Armenian 
massacres  in  Turkey  in  1915, 
when  all  his  relatives  were 
killed,  he  came  over  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Russian  army, 
and  after  the  revolution  joined 
Antranik.  Two  ladies  on 
horseback,  riding  astride,  also 
accompanied  the  escort.  We 
had  been  provided  with  mounts 
at  Dig,  so  on  entering  the 
straight  for  home,  the  whole 
party  broke  into  a  trot,  and 
then  a  gallop  right  on  to  the 
village  green.  There  we  were 
received  by  the  President  of 
the  National  Council  and  the 


local  battalion,  and  thence 
were  taken  to  his  house,  where 
Antranik  was  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us. 

Antranik  was  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  open  staircase, 
wearing  the  undress  uniform 
of  a  Russian  Major- General, 
with  several  decorations,  and 
my  first  impression  of  him 
was  that  of  a  powerfully  built 
man,  of  rather  more  than 
medium  height.  He  has  a  big 
head,  and  large  strong  face. 
His  hair  is  grey,  and  brushed 
back  over  his  forehead  in  the 
Bulgar  fashion.  His  mouth, 
which  is  partly  concealed  by  a 
grey  moustache  with  the  ends 
turned  upwards,  seems  at  first 
almost  cruel,  but  in  his  eyes 
there  is  humour  and  kindliness. 
Character  is  stamped  on  the 
whole  face,  and  the  strong 
grip  of  his  hand,  and  the 
straight  look  in  his  eyes,  made 
me  feel  at  once  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  man.  Later 
in  the  evening,  when  I  saw  his 
face  in  repose,  he  gave  me  the 
impression  of  being  mentally 
exhausted,  worn  out  by  con- 
tinual strain. 

As  I  walked  with  him  into 
the  reception-room,  I  felt  that 
he  was  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  anything  I  had  yet 
met  in  Caucasia.  His  soldiers 
were  the  first  real  soldiers 
we  had  seen.  I  understood 
them  now,  for  here  was  a 
man  wh©  knew  what  was 
meant  by  a  soldier,  and  they 
were  the  reflection  of  his  per- 
sonality. Whatever  he  may, 
or  may  not,  have  done,  in- 
stinct told  me  that  here  was 
a  white  man. 

At  the  meal  provided  for  us 
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by  our  host,  the  President  of 
the  Council,  four  places  were 
laid  together — for  General  An- 
tranik, S ,  myself,  and  my 

orderly.  Not  wishing  to  offend 
my  host,  but  at  the  same  time 
being  uncertain  how  the  general 
would  take  the  presence  of  a 
private  soldier  sitting  at  his 
table,  I  asked  his  opinion. 
"The  British  private  soldier 
has  won  this  war,"  was  his 
answer.  "  I  am  proud  to  have 
one  at  my  table."  Later  on, 
when  the  toasts  were  being 
proposed,  he  rose  again  and 
said,  "  I  raise  my  glass  to  the 
English  soldiers  and  the  Eng- 
lish mothers  who  bore  them." 
His  personality  overshadowed 
every  one,  When  he  spoke 
every  one  was  silent  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  If  there 
was  any  point  under  discussion, 
"  Pasha,"  as  they  call  him,  was 
asked  for  his  opinion.  If  a 
story  was  told,  the  speaker 
addressed  himself  to  their  hero. 
There  is  some  sort  of  magnetic 
attraction  in  him  which  draws 
everything  to  him.  I  was 
already  in  the  toils. 

After  dinner  we  had  a  pri- 
vate conference  between  An- 
tranik, the  Mussulman  repre- 
sentative, and  ourselves,  to  try 
and  come  to  some  arrangement 
by  which  his  claims  and  those 
of  the  Tartars  could  be  recon- 
ciled, and  food  brought  through 
to  the  refugees.  Antranik, 
obviously  bitterly  disappointed 
that  the  British,  for  whose 
arrival  he  had  waited  and 
dreamed  through  the  fearful 
hardships  of  the  past  year, 
should  suggest  even  com- 
promise with  the  Mussulmans, 
finally  could  contain  himself  no 


longer,  and  burst  out  in  a 
tirade  against  the  Mussulmans 
and  their  devilish  massacres  of 
Armenians.  Antranik,  angry 
in  his  country's  cause,  is  a 
picture  I  shall  never  forget. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  the  veins 
in  his  forehead  swelling,  his 
eyes  flashing  fire,  his  body 
quivering  with  passion,  he 
shouted  his  defiance  of  the 
oppressors  of  his  race.  Surely 
the  inspired  seers  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  such  as  he. 
The  storm  quickly  passed ; 
once  more  he  was  outwardly 
the  same  strong,  silent  man, 
but  his  face  showed  more 
markedly  than  ever  the  physi- 
cal exhaustion  which  the  in- 
tense mental  strain  was  pro- 
ducing in  him. 

For  the  Mussulman  with  us, 
the  situation  was  one  of  great 
delicacy.  Unlike  the  ordinary 
Tartar,  he  is  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  dignified, 
courteous,  and  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  a  gentleman. 
I  think  his  whole  object  in 
coming  with  us  was  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  a  settlement 
which  would  enable  the  suffer- 
ing peasantry  of  both  races  to 
be  helped  in  their  misery.  He 
listened  in  silence  to  the  out- 
burst, and  then  quietly  with 
instinctive  delicacy  returned 
to  the  search  for  common 
points  of  agreement.  The 
evening  ended  with  agreement 
on  general  points,  leaving  de- 
tails for  the  morrow.  So  the 
day  closed.  .  My  head  remained 
neutral;  my  heart  went  out 
to  this  patriot  warrior,  who 
had  kept  his  fainting  band 
together  by  his  own  great 
heart  and  his  undying  faith  in 
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the  ooming  of  the  British  to 
help  them  in  their  need.  And 
now  they  had  oome,  as  it  were, 
asking  him  to  treat  with  his 
enemies,  and  about  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  him. 

S left  for  Shusha,  with 

despatches  for  Baku  and  in- 
structions to  send  on  D . 

I  spent  the  day  visiting 
the  hospital,  orphanage,  and 
soldiers'  billets,  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  what  the  actual 
conditions  were.  The  hospital 
arrangements  were  appalling. 
No  blankets,  no  medical  ap- 
pliances, no  luxuries  such  as 
tea,  sugar,  or  milk,  practically 
no  fuel,  and  a  large  number 
of  sick  and  wounded.  The  lack 
of  soap  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  patients  clean.  In  the 
hospital,  when  the  news  went 
round  that  a  British  officer  had 
oome  to  see  them,  there  were 
men  who  literally  cried  at  the 
prospect  of  the  long-awaited 
arrival  ©f  the  Allies  to  help 
them  in  their  misery.  The 
state  of  the  orphanage  was 
little  better.  The  lady  in 
charge  was  ill  with  influenza 
in  a  room  full  of  children, 
half  of  whom  were  also  sick. 
There  was  no  milk  even 
for  these.  Gerusi,  being 
the  centre,  was  presumably 
the  best  off.  It  made  one 
wonder  what  the  conditions 
must  be  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts such  as  Sisian,  where 
there  were  about  30,000  refu- 
gees from  Turkish  Armenia. 
Antranik  came  to  see  me  in 
the  afternoon.  He  has  a  curi- 
ous way  of  answering  your 
questions  with  a  parable,  told 
slowly  and  with  continual  side- 
long glances  at  your  face  to 


make  sure  you  are  getting 
the  points.  He  asked  me  to 
meet  representatives  of  the 
National  Council  and  his  offi- 
cers next  day. 

I  visited  the  various  govern- 
ment offices  in  the  morning  to 
learn  the  methods  of  local 
government.  The  postmaster, 
a  Baltic-Russian,  guarded  a 
post  office  which  had  done  no 
business  for  a  year.  At  the 
law  courts,  the  old  Russian 
judge  still  dispensed  justice 
according  to  the  Russian  Code 
and  without  reward.  He  is  so 
poor  that  he  can  be  seen  daily 
on  the  hillside,  collecting  and 
carrying  in  sticks  to  keep  his 
old  body  warm.  In  the  after- 
noon I  went  to  the  meeting  at 
Antranik's  headquarters.  The 
party  were  seated  round  the 
table,  and  a  place  was  left 
for  me  opposite  the  general. 
Every  one  looked  towards  him, 
and  he  then  stood  up,  and, 
addressing  me,  related  first 
what  the  Armenian  race  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  during  the  war,  how  they 
had  sacrificed  everything,  be- 
lieving that  England,  France, 
and  America  would  eventually 
oome  to  their  assistance ;  how, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  Russian  army,  the  Allies 
had  raised  the  volunteer  army 
in  Tiflis;  how  this  army  had 
been  dispersed  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  greater  part  had 
compromised  with  the  enemy; 
how  his  detachment  had  refused 
to  submit  to  our  common  ene- 
my, the  Turk ;  and  how,  after 
fighting  around  Khoi  and  Julfa 
and  attempting  to  join  the  Brit- 
ish in  Persia,  he  had  come 
to  Karabagh  to  save  the 
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Armenians  from  massacre  and 
carry  on  the  fight  against  the 
Turks;  how  he  had  never 
touched  the  Mussulmans  unless 
they  had  joined  the  Turks 
against  the  Armenians;  how 
the  money  which  had  been 
provided  by  the  Allies  for  his 
help  had  never  reached  him ; 
how  the  republic  of  Erivan, 
the  creature  of  the  Turks, 
had  disowned  him;  how  he 
had  always  believed  that  the 
British  would  come  in  the 
end  and  save  them.  His 
officers  that  morning  had  told 
him  that  his  men  could  bear 
their  sufferings  no  longer. 
General  Bukratooni  at  Baku 
had  just  sent  him  a  million 
roubles.  After  repatriating  the 
refugees  in  Nakiohevan,  he 
would  discharge  his  men  with 
the  rest  of  the  money  at 
Erivan,  and  ask  the  Erivan 
government  to  send  troops 
to  hold  Zangezeur,  He  must 
repatriate  the  Nakiohevan  refu- 
gees, as  they  were  dying  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  a  day.  The 
relief  of  other  refugees  could  be 
done  in  future  through  the 
National  Council.  Finally,  he 
told  how  practically  a  million 
Armenians  had  been  killed  by 
the  Turks;  how  he  had  been 
trying  to  get  to  Shusha  to  save 
the  Armenians  there  from  the 
fate  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
in  Baku,  when  the  British 
orders  to  stop  all  fighting 
reached  him.  The  refugees, 
who  had  followed  him  from  the 
territory  overrun  by  the  Turks, 
were  now  his  only  care.  They 
had  been  saved  through  him, 
and  his  last  duty  was  to  put 
them  once  more  back  in  their 
homes. 


His  speech  took  me  by 
surprise,  as  I  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  we  were  on 
the  point  of  arranging  a  work- 
ing agreement,  and  I  was 
certain  that  if  he  attempted  to 
push  his  way  into  Nakiohevan 
by  force,  there  would  be  serious 
fighting ;  so  I  asked  him  to 
delay  his  movement  till  I  could 
get  into  communication  with 
Baku,  promising  to  do  every- 
thing to  hasten  the  repatriation 
and  succour  of  the  refugees,  if 
he  would  postpone  forcing  his 
way  into  Nakiohevan.  This  he 
finally  promised  to  do. 

Before  parting  in  the  even- 
ing, Antranik,  the  Mussulman 
representative,  and  myself, 
went  through  the  accusations 
made  by  the  Tartars  against 
him,  and  the  Mussulman  re- 
presentative declared  himself 
satisfied  that  the  accusations 
were  untrue.  Antranik  took 
the  proceedings  quietly,  and 
showed  no  outward  sign  of  his 
feelings. 

I  started  back  fer  Shusha 
early,  taking  with  me  the 
Mussulman  representative  and 
the  Armenian  from  Baku, 
and  also  a  party  of  400 
Armenians,  refugees  from  the 
Shusha  area,  who  had  fled 
to  Zangezeur  the  previous 
summer,  and  had  been  un- 
able to  get  back.  We  arrived 
in  a  heavy  snowstorm  about 
8  P.M.  The  Armenians  were 
giving  an  entertainment  to  the 
British  contingent,  and,  headed 
by  the  Mayor,  a  deputation 
came  to  ask  me  to  dine  with 
them.  But  after  three  days 
in  the  company  of  Antranik, 
I  preferred  to  dine  alone  with 
the  memory  of  a  man  rather 
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than  in  the  company  of  politi-  missing   a    point   and  without 

oal   monkeys,   so    refused    the  comment.     His    narrative   in- 

invitation.  oidentally  refuted  most  of  the 

I    summoned     the     leading  accusations    brought     against 

Armenians    and     Tartars     to  Antranik.      Coming     from     a 

H.Q.,    and     then     asked     our  Mussulman,     it     was     clearly 

Mussulman       companion       t©  distasteful  to  the  Mussulmans, 

relate    what    he   had    seen  in  but   they   confined   themselves 

Gerusi.      He    told    the    whole  for  the  moment  to  asking  a  few 

story   of  our  journey  without  further  questions. 


II. 


The  Russians,  and  the  races 
of  Caucasia  who  have  adopted 
many  of  the  Russian  habits, 
are  great  believers  in  petitions. 
The  petition  is,  as  a  rule, 
written  on  foolscap.  The 
bearer  of  it  will  petition  you 
on  any  subject  which  interests 
him,  particularly  anything 
touching  his  pocket,  and  is 
quite  convinced  it  must  also 
interest  you.  He  invariably 
assumes  that  you  know  nothing 
of  either  history  or  himself, 
and,  in  consequence,  generally 
begins  with  a  history  of 
Caucasia  for  the  last  hundred 
years  at  least.  This  is  followed 
by  his  own  life-story  in  detail. 
On  the  last  page  comes  the 
cause  of  the  writer's  eloquence 
— he  has  no  money,  and,  wish- 
ing to  go  to  Tiflis,  desires  the 
British  to  provide  him  with  a 
car,  or  he  was  robbed  a  year 
ago  by  the  Turks,  or  Tartars, 
or  Bolsheviks,  and  wishes  the 
British  either  to  recover  the 
money  or  compensate  him 
themselves.  Moreover,  he  has 
no  sense  of  shame.  He  will 
push  his  way  into  your  bed- 
room or  sitting-room  at  any 
hour,  and  expect  you  to  attend 
to  his  wants  at  once.  Finally, 


unless  you  are  prepared  to  do 
exactly  what  he  wants,  while 
appearing  outwardly  to  accept 
your  decision,  he  will  set  to 
work  in  secret  to  thwart  you 
in  other  matters  by  every 
means  in  his  power. 

It  rained  deputations  all 
day,  all  bearing  petitions,  and 
all  were  Armenians  or  Russians 
— mostly  small  officials  under 
the  old  Russian  Government 
and  practically  all  with  the 
same  complaint, — that  the 
Azerbaijan  Government  would 
not  pay  them.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  recognise 
that  he  who  pays  the  piper 
calls  the  tune,  and  that  if 
they  would  not  recognise  the 
Azerbaijan  Government,  that 
Government  would  not  pay 
them. 

The  Mussulmans  were  bring- 
ing economic  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Armenians  in  various 
ways;  amongst  others,  they 
would  not  allow  any  money 
to  be  sent  from  Baku  to 
the  banks  in  Shusha,  as  prac- 
tically all  the  banks'  creditors 
are  Armenians.  As  a  result 
of  their  policy,  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  was  practically 
at  a  stand-still,  and  the  civil 
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population  had  nothing  else  to 
do  but  talk  politics  and  hatch 
plots. 

I  sent  messengers  eut  to 
the  districts  to  fetch  in  the 
Armenian  leaders,  to  report  on 
the  steps  they  were  taking  to 
organise  relief,  and  to  check 
their  figures.  The  arrival  of 
Sokrat  Beg,  the  chief  of  these, 
was  made  the  excuse  for  a  pro- 
Armenian  demonstration  with 
bands  and  flags.  The  Mayor 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
business,  and  got  "  bitten  "  by 
me  in  consequence.  Sokrat 
disclaimed  all  desire  for 
notoriety. 

The  meeting  with  the  Arme- 
nian leaders  was  interesting. 
They  are  of  all  types,  and  each 
has  in  his  area  an  armed  force 
with  which  to  repel  Mussulman 
attacks.  None  of  them  are 
professional  soldiers,  though 
Sokrat,  who  is  a  landed  pro- 
prietor of  good  family,  proved 
his  ability  both  in  organisation 
and  tactics  against  the  Turks, 
when  they  tried  to  overrun 
Northern  Karabagh.  One  of 
the  leaders  is  an  ex -priest. 
With  the  exception  of  Sokrat, 
none  of  them  struck  one  as 
being  men  of  ability. 

A  messenger  from  D 

arrived  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
30  bh  with  evidence  of  murders 
of  Armenians  by  Mussulmans 
near  Abdular.  The  evening 
was  enlivened  by  heavy  firing 
in  the  street  just  outside  our 
H.Q.,  but  ©n  going  omt  we 
found  it  was  only  the  palice 
chasing  a  burglar. 

A  wire  arrived  from  Baku 
with  instructions  for  arrange- 
ments with  Antranik  for  re- 
patriation of  his  refugees  and 


temporary  maintenance  of  his 
troops. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  31st, 
the  wire  to  Baku  was  out  at 
Agdam,  and  rumours  reached 
us  of  a  disturbance  there. 
Later  reports  were  that  the 
Tartar  troops  in  Agdam  had 
revolted  and  arrested  the 
Russian  officers  paid  by  Azer- 
baijan to  instruct  them.  Our 
Ford  vans,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  railway  station  to 
bring  out  despatches,  failed  to 
return. 

New  Year's  Day  was  a 
succession  of  excursions  and 
alarums.  At  breakfast  a  mes- 
sage arrived  from  the  Tartar 
chief  of  the  district  asking  us 
to  come  and  see  him  owing  to 
important  developments  at 
Agdam.  As  the  situation  was 
obscure,  we  set  off  with  the 
L.A.M.  oars,  but  on  the  way 
one  of  them  broke  down. 
While  arranging  for  oxen  to 
tow  it  back  to  H.Q.,  a  Russian 
chauffeur,  whom  we  had  pre- 
viously befriended,  came  up 
and  informed  us  that  he  had 
just  brought  a  Turkish  officer 
from  Agdam,  and  that  he  was 
now  in  the  barracks.  On 
arriving  at  the  office  of  the 
chief  of  the  district  in  the 
other  oar,  the  Azerbaijan  rep- 
resentative met  us  and  in- 
formed us  that  there  had  been 
a  mutiny  in  Agdam,  that  the 
local  population  there,  sus- 
pecting us  of  aiding  the 
Armenians,  had  stopped  our 
oars  and  sent  them  back  to 
Evlaok,  that  the  soldiers  had 
imprisoned  their  Russian 
officers,  and  that  he  and  the 
chief  of  the  district  were 
virtually  under  arrest  in 
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Shusha.  He  also  told  us  that 
the  Armenian  from  Baku,  who 
had  gone  with  us  to  Gerusi, 
had  been  arrested  on  his  way 
baok  at  Agdam  and  all  his 
papers  taken  from  him,  that 
one  of  these  was  an  incrimin- 
ating letter  from  Antranik  to 
the  Armenians  in  Baku,  and 
that  the  despatches  he  was 
carrying  for  us  had  also  been 
taken.  Altogether  the  situa- 
tion looked  none  too  pleasant. 
Obviously,  if  what  he  said  was 
true,  we  might  very  soon  be 
in  a  pretty  tight  corner  our- 
selves. He  who  hesitates  is 
lost,  so  I  told  him  to  order  the 
leading  Mussulmans  of  Shusha 
to  report  to  me  at  his  office  at 
once. 

The  Tartars  are  Asiatics, 
and  in  the  East  a  man  is  taken 
at  his  own  valuation,  so  on 
their  arrival,  to  the  number 
of  about  twenty,  including  two 
Turkish  officers,  I  told  them 
that,  by  stopping  rny  mes- 
sengers on  the  road,  they  had 
committed  an  act  of  war 
against  the  Allies,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  news  was  known 
in  Baku  a  punitive  expedition 
would  most  certainly  start 
out :  the  best  thing  they  could 
do  now  to  save  their  own 
skins  was  to  disown  the  con- 
spiracy; that  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  I  would  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  them 
till  they  gave  me  a  written 
guarantee.  This  must  provide 
(1)  that  all  our  messengers 
and  cars  are  allowed  to  come 
through  at  once,  and  are  never 
again  detained;  (2)  that  they 
submit  within  three  days  at 
British  H.Q.  the  names  of  the 
ringleaders  of  the  movement ; 


and  (3)  that  they  produce  the 
letter  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  Antranik  for  my 
inspection.  (I  felt  sure  he  had 
not  written  such  a  letter,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  let- 
ter was  never  forthcoming.) 
After  trying  to  quibble,  they 
eventually  agreed  and  signed. 
Before  dismissing  them,  I  told 
them  they  could  now  tell  me 
their  grievances,  if  any.  They 
said  that  they  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  Armenians 
would  attack  them  that  night, 
and  asked  that  an  Armenian 
guard  should  patrol  the  Tartar 
quarter,  and  a  Tartar  guard 
the  Armenian,  to  guarantee 
that  neither  massed  for  attack 
on  the  other.  This  I  agreed  to, 
after  adding  a  British  N.C.O. 
to  each  party. 

In  the  afternoon  S and 

I  went  for  a  walk,  and  were 
fired  at  from  a  neighbouring 
Armenian  village.  The  first 
shots  were  high,  but  the 
second  burst  was  unpleasantly 
close,  so  we  returned  to  H.Q. 

The  night  passed  off  quietly, 
and  though  there  was  still  no 
news  from  Agdam,  we  decided 
that  I  should  return  to  Gerusi 
to  fix  up  Antranik's  affairs 

while      S remained     in 

Shusha ;  so,  accompanied  by 
Antranik's  doctor,  my  orderly 
and  a  convoy  of  mules  carry- 
ing sacks  to  transport  grain 
for  the  refugees  on  their 
journey  to  Nakiohevan,  we  set 
off  in  the  snow.  A  few  shots 
were  fired  at  us  soon  after 
leaving  Shusha,  but  otherwise 
everything  was  quiet.  I  was 
determined  to  reach  Gerusi 
that  night,  so  we  pushed  on 
without  stopping,  and  eventu- 
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ally  arrived  there  at  1.30  A.M. 
in  the  morning,  fifty-five  miles 
in  sixteen  hoars.  The  last 
part  was  bitterly  oold,  and 
falling  off  my  pony  twice  in 
the  dark  into  deep  snow  did 
not  make  the  journey  any  more 
enjoyable. 

Antranik  came  round  early 
in  the  morning.  I  told  him 
the  situation  as  far  as  I  knew 
it,  and  asked  him  to  complete 
his  arrangements  for  the  move 
of  the  refugees.  From  other 
sources  it  was  reported  that 
fighting  between  Mussulmans 
and  Armenians  was  still  going 
on,  farther  south  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ghapan. 

D ,  who  had  represented 

us  during  my  absence,  returned 
to  Shush  a  in  the  afternoon. 

A  member  of  the  Azerbaijan 
Parliament  in  Baku,  who  came 
to  me  in  Shusha  with  a  host 
of  complaints  against  the 
Zangezeur  Armenians  and 
Antraaik,  and  asked  for  my 
proteetion  in  Zangezeur,  ar- 
rived on  the  4th.  He  com- 
plained that  nobody  had  come 
to  see  him,  so  I  painted  out  to 
him  that,  as  he  had  come  at 
his  own  request,  and  not  mine, 
I  was  not  responsible  for  his 
reception  beyond  guaranteeing 
his  safety.  However,  both 
Antranik  and  the  Armenian 
National  Council  agreed  to 
see  him,  and  I  was  present 
at  his  interview  with  Antranik. 
The  general  was  scrupulously 
polite  to  him,  answered  his 
questions  and  accusations 
quietly,  and  in  turn  pointed 
out  that,  although  the  Armis- 
tice was  signed,  the  Mussul- 
mans had  blocked  the  road 
between  the  Armenians  of 
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Gerusi  and  those  of  Ghapan, 
and  were  in  this  way  prevent- 
ing the  grain  there  from  being 
brought  over  to  feed  the 
starving  refugees.  Later  on 
the  Tartar  asked  me  to  visit 
the  Tartar  villages  in  the 
Zangelan  area,  so  I  arranged 
to  meet  representatives  of  all 
the  villages  in  that  area  on 
the  7th. 

We  started  early,  with  two 
Armenian  representatives,  for 
the  meeting  with  the  Mussul- 
mans. We  teok  the  upper 
road,  and  on  approaching  the 
village  were  fired  at.  How- 
ever, we  eventually  got  in, 
and  found  that  the  meeting 
was  being  held  at  Tamur- 
Muskanli,  about  six  versts 
farther  on.  The  Chief  of  the 
district,  the  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  about  a  hundred 
men,  were  waiting  our  arrival. 
The  usual  accusations  against 
the  Armenians — of  attacking 
peaceful  Mussulman  villages — 
were  made,  and  a  messenger 
arrived  oppertunely  from  a 
Tartar  village  about  20  versts 
away,  saying  that  the  Ar- 
menians, led  by  Antranik's 
cavalry,  were  attacking  the 
village,  and  asking  for  help. 
To  cut  a  long  story  short, 
the  Armenians  with  me  agreed 
to  go  on  with  two  Mussul- 
mans to  the  village  and  hold 
an  inquiry.  They  returned  to 
Gerusi  later  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  both  sides,  that  there 
had  been  no  fighting  at  the 
village  at  all. 

Before  returning,  I  ordered 
the  road  from  Gerusi  to  Ghapan 
to  be  opened  for  traffic,  in  order 
to  get  grain  through  for  the 
refugees.  The  Mussulmans 
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swore  that  the  road  had  never 
been  closed,  but,  as  I  had  been 
fired  at  on  it  only  that  morn- 
ing, I  disagreed.  They  tried 
to  excuse  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  the  shots  fired 
were  only  signal  shots,  but 
were  unable  to  explain  why 
signal  shots  should  be  aimed 
at  our  heads. 

On  the  return  journey  our 
Tartar  escort  complained  that 
the  member  of  Parliament  was 
bringing  pressure  to  bear,  to 
make  them  boycott  neighbour- 
ing Armenian  villages  with 
whom  they  were  friendly,  and 
threatening  punishment  to  all 
who  were  caught  trading  with 
Armenians. 

During  my  absence  in 
Shusha  Antranik  had  written 
to  the  Khans  of  Nakiehevan 
saying  that,  as  the  war  was 
now  over,  he  proposed  to  take 
the  refugees  back  to  their 
homes  and  that  a  British 
officer  would  accompany  him. 
The  reply  of  the  Khans  asked 
for  delay  in  the  repatriation 
of  the  refugees,  threatened 
armed  resistance  if  any  armed 
men  accompanied  them,  and 
invited  the  British  representa- 
tive with  him  to  go  to  Naki- 
ohevan  and  discuss  the  ques- 
tion with  them  and  a  deputa- 
tion, which  apparently  had 
gone  to  Erivan  on  the  same 
business,  and  was  expected 
back  at  once.  Neither  An- 
tranik nor  I  liked  the  tone 
of  the  letter,  so  I  t©ld  him 
I  would  start  for  Nakiohevan 
on  the  8bh,  and  see  what  oould 
be  dene,  as  he  must  not  fight 
his  way  into  territory  occupied 
by  Mussulmans. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Khans 


saying  that  I  should  start  for 
Nakiohevan  on  the  8th  to  see 
them.  Still  no  news  from 
Shusha. 

Accompanied  by  Antranik's 
doctor  and  two  of  his  men, 
I  started  for  Nakiohevan. 
Antranik  and  most  of  the 
population  saw  us  off,  and  I 
promised  to  try  to  be  back 
within  the  week. 

The  day's  ride  took  us  to 
Karakelise.  The  road,  or 
track,  passes  over  a  country- 
side absolutely  barren  and 
desolate.  On  the  upper  slopes 
the  stone  and  grass  shelters, 
made  last  summer  by  the 
refugees  from  Turkish  Ar- 
menia and  Nakichevan,  were 
still  visible.  The  survivors  of 
these  refugees  had  been  housed 
in  cattle-sheds  and  outhouses 
in  villages  in  the  valleys  since 
the  snows  began  to  fall.  At 
one  time  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  refugees  were 
camped  out  on  the  hillsides, 
but  about  a  quarter  of  these 
had  died  of  famine,  exposure, 
and  disease.  Karakelise  lies 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bazar- 
Chai.  We  were  met  by 
Antranik's  secretary,  who  was 
engaged  in  famine  relief  work. 
The  village,  in  addition  to 
housing  refugees,  had  also  a 
hospital  and  orphanage  for 
the  children  of  Armenians 
massacred  by  the  Turks. 
They  were  much  better  or- 
ganised than  in  Gerusi,  and  I 
discovered  that  the  reason  for 
this  was  that  in  Gerusi  the 
National  Council  were  respons- 
ible for  administration,  whereas 
in  Karakelise  Antranik  con- 
trolled them  himself. 

We  Grossed  the  pass  beyond 
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which  lies  the  road  to  Naki- 
ohevan.  The  snow  was  every- 
where several  feet  deep,  and 
the  ordinary  road  impass- 
able for  horses.  However,  one 
of  Antranik's  officers  from 
Karakelise,  who  knew  the  dis- 
trict and  had  been  ordered  to 
accompany  us,  said  he  would 
take  us  over  the  pass  to  Gumri 
by  a  mountain  track.  We 
halted  at  the  last  village 
before  the  pass  for  an  hour, 
and  spoke  to  the  priest  and 
some  of  the  people.  The 
situation  of  the  refugees  was 
getting  more  critical  every 
day — only  the  organisation  of 
the  food  supply  by  Antranik 
had  prevented  the  greater 
part  from  dying  of  starva- 
tion. They  were  cheered  te 
hear  we  were  on  our  way  to 
arrange  for  their  repatriation, 
and  called  down  blessings  on 
the  British. 

After  leaving  the  village  we 
commenced  the  climb  to  the 
top,  which  is  over  10,000  feet. 
Not  a  tree  or  living  creature 
broke  the  view  of  unending 
snow  till  we  were  more  than 
half-way  up,  when  we  met  the 
Commissar  of  Gumri  and  an 
escort  of  militiamen,  who  had 
come  to  take  us  over  the  pass. 
So,  in  single  file,  we  plodded 
silently  on.  At  one  spot  we 
passed  the  remains  of  a  party, 
which  had  been  caught  in  one 
of  the  storms  which  suddenly 
spring  up  in  the  mountains, 
and  had  perished  in  the  snow. 
About  three  o'clock  we  reached 
the  top,  and,  turning  a  sudden 
corner,  were  faced  by  a  wonder- 
ful prospect.  Brilliant  sunshine 
on  every  side  covered  the  huge 
snow-clad  mountains,  and  oast 
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all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
©n  the  distant  peaks.  Far 
below  us  in  the  valley -rolling 
clouds  gave  the  impression  of 
a  vast  sea,  while  across  the 
Arax  on  the  far  shore  rose 
the  twin  -  peaked  mountain. 
"Ararat!"!  cried,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  doctor,  said,  "  Now 
at  last  I  am  truly  of  the 
Armenians,  for  I  have  seen 
your  sacred  mountain." 

He  denied  that  it  was  Ararat, 
but  I  was  right,  and  one  more 
illusion  was  shattered.  An 
Armenian  patriot  who  knew 
not  Ararat ! 

However,  even  Ararat  was 
soon  forgotten,  for  a  storm 
was  obviously  brewing,  and 
we  came  to  a  narrow  ledge 
which  even  the  sure-footed 
ponies  did  not  seem  to  relish 
crossing.  So,  leading  them, 
we  crawled  across  on  hands 
and  knees.  Finally  a  steep 
descent  into  the  clouds  brought 
us  into  falling  snew,  and  a 
pitch-dark  night  in  the  village 
of  Gumri.  I  found  by  chance 
that  my  letter  to  the  Khans  of 
Nakiohevan  had  only  just  been 
sent  on,  as  the  Armenians  were 
so  afraid  to  carry  it  across  to 
the  Mussulman  village  of  Kulani 
that  no  one  had  ventured  till 
that  morning. 

I  seon  understood  the  Ar- 
menian reluctance  to  carry 
messages  to  the  Mussulmans, 
for  we  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  approaching  Kulani. 
No  sooner  were  we  in  sight  of 
the  village  than  a  picquet  on 
the  hill  guarding  the  ford 
across  the  river  fired  a  warn- 
ing shot.  There  followed  an 
hour's  parleying  across  the 
ravine  before  they  allowed  us 
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to  meet  them  by  the  river  bed. 
There  I  was  introduced  to  the 
Pristav  of  the  village  as  the 
British  representative,  and 
from  there,  escorted  by  a  band 
of  armed  peasants,  we  were 
conducted  to  the  village. 

We  had  already  lost  so  much 
time  that  I  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  reaching  Nakiohevan 
that  night,  but  with  the  object 
of  pushing  on  as  far  as  possible 
I  informed  the  Pristav  that  we 
wished  a  couple  of  his  men  to 
relay  us  as  far  as  Shahpuz, 
which  was  the  next  large 
village,  and  about  8  versts 
away.  Eventually,  after  con- 
siderable delay,  two  were  pro- 
duced, and  we  started  off. 
About  three  versts  down  the 
valley  the  road  was  covered  by 
an  Armenian  picquet  on  the 
opposite  hills,  and  further 
delay  was  caused  by  our 
having  to  explain  our  identity 
to  them  by  mountain  calls. 
Meanwhile  our  guides  deserted, 
leaving  us  to  continue  the 
journey  alone.  A  mile  from 
Shahpuz  a  Mussulman  picquet 
in  front  opened  fire,  so  we  dis- 
mounted, and,  leaving  the  other 
three  behind,  the  doctor  and  I, 
leading  our  ponies,  went  for- 
ward and  got  within  about  six 
hundred  yards  of  the  picquet. 
Once  more  they  opened  fire,  the 
bullets  throwing  up  the  dust 
all  round  us.  Almost  im- 
mediately firing  started  from 
both  flanks  as  well,  and  I 
realised  that  we  were  trapped. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write,  we  were  on  our  horses, 
galloping  for  dear  life  back 
along  the  road  to  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  followed  by  a 
hail  of  bullets.  My  thoughts 
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on  the  way  took  the  form 
of  curses  on  Armenians  and 
Mussulmans  alike  for  landing 
me  in  a  hole  like  this,  three 
months  after  the  armistice, 
with  every  chance  of  a  bullet 
in  the  back;  but  we  managed 
to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  party, 
who  had  taken  cover  behind  a 
bank,  without  being  hit.  Here 
we  held  a  council  of  war,  and 
decided  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  return  to  Kulani. 

On  arrival,  the  villagers 
were  full  of  excuses  for  having 
left  us,  and  protested  that  they 
were  afraid  of  being  attacked 
by  the  Armenians  on  the  hills. 
I  found  out  then  that  they  had 
never  sent  my  letter  on,  so  I 
told  them  that  I  would  return 
to  Gumri,  and  wait  there  till 
the  Khans  sent  an  escort  to 
take  me  through  to  Nakich- 
evan.  The  villagers,  however, 
refused  to  let  us  go,  and  I  then 
discovered  that  they  suspected 
me  of  being  an  Armenian  spy 
in  disguise,  and  were  contem- 
plating getting  rid  of  us  in  the 
usual  Caucasian  manner.  How- 
ever, eventually  they  agreed  to 
send  a  message  with  a  letter 
from  me  to  the  Khan  of  Shah- 
puz, in  which  I  ordered  him  to 
come  and  escort  me  out.  One 
of  my  party,  the  officer,  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Gumri  to 
warn  the  Armenians  not  to 
fire  at  parties  on  the  road, 
and  another  accompanied  their 
messenger  to  Shahpuz,  leaving 
the  doctor,  myself,  and  one  of 
the  orderlies  prisoners  in  the 
village.  For  two  days  we  re- 
mained as  their  compulsory 
guests,  nor  did  either  of  our 
messengers  return. 

However,  the  villager  in 
2H 
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whose  house  we  were  detained 
provided  us  with  bread  and 
eggs;  we  in  return  gave  him 
and  hid  friends  tea  and  sugar, 
and  we  soon  became  friends. 
The  house  consisted  of  one 
large  room,  with  a  sunken 
fireplace  in  the  middle  covered 
over  with  a  low  table,  round 
which  we  sat  all  day,  with  our 
legs  tuoked  underneath  for 
warmth.  There  was  a  raised 
platform  at  one  end  to  sleep 
on,  but  it  was  so  oold  that  we 
preferred  the  floor. 

In  the  evenings  the  male 
population  of  the  village,  all 
armed  with  modern  rifles, 
came  in  to  see  us  and  discuss 
war  and  politics.  It  trans- 
pired that  they  could  not  be- 
lieve at  first  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  because  I  came 
alone.  Apparently  they  ex- 
pected that  when  the  English 
did  arrive,  they  would  come 
with  at  least  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  destroy  their  vil- 
lage. They  are  weary  of  the 
present  anarchy,  dislike  the 
rule  of  the  Khans  intensely, 
and  would  welcome  back  the 
Russians,  who  at  least  made 
life  secure.  They  said  that 
they  wished  to  live  at  peace 
with  the  Armenians,  and  would 
let  the  refugees  back,  provided 
none  ©f  them  were  armed. 
The  question  of  arms  was 
the  great  problem.  The  Ar- 
menians would  not,  and  could 
not,  come  back  unarmed,  un- 
less they  were  guaranteed  pro- 
tection against  the  armed 
Mussulmans.  The  unarmed 
Armenians  in  Nakiohevan 
were  massacred  by  the  Mussul- 
mans last  year,  and  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  British 
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troops  could  prevent  a  similar 
massacre  again,  if  the  refugees 
returned  unarmed.  I  told 
them  the  true  story  of  the 
defeat  of  Turkey  —  how  the 
British  were  trying  to  restore 
peace  and  prosperity  to  this 
country,  how  we  were  not  at 
war  with  the  Mussulmans  but 
only  with  Turkey,  and  how 
many  thousands  of  Mussul- 
mans were  in  our  army  and 
had  helped  to  beat  the  Turks. 
We  talked  of  Mesopotamia 
and  its  holy  cities,  and  I  found 
that  one  of  the  audience  had 
been  to  Nejf,  which  I  had  left 
only  six  months  before.  The 
villagers  were  much  interested, 
and  when  finally,  after  two 
days,  the  escort  arrived  from 
Shahpuz,  about  a  dozen  of 
them  decided  to  come  with  us 
to  Nakiohevan.  The  Khan 
sent  his  excuses  for  not  coming 
himself,  but  sent  his  second  in 
command.  The  villagers,  who 
obviously  despised  him,  said 
he  was  too  frightened  to  come 
along  the  road. 

We  reached  Shahpuz  with- 
out incident,  except  for  a  few 
shots  fired  at  us  at  long  range 
from  a  distant  picquet.  The 
Khan,  a  tall,  thin,  young 
man,  was  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  Russian  army.  He 
now  commanded  the  detach- 
ment guarding  the  road  to 
Nakiohevan  from  possible  at- 
tacks by  the  Armenians  of 
Zangezeur.  After  apologising 
for  our  treatment,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  ac- 
companying us  to  Nakichevan, 
so,  after  a  wash  and  shave, 
we  started  off.  On  the  road, 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  par- 
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tioularly  of  his  exile  in  such  an 
aooursed  spot.  Evidently  he 
was  sighing  for  the  flesh-pots 
of  Tiflis  in  pre-war  times. 
The  snow,  which  was  falling 
lightly  when  we  left  Shahpuz, 
came  down  heavily  during  the 
afternoon.  The  Armenian 
villages  along  the  road  have 
all  been  destroyed.  By  the 
time  we  arrived  in  Nakioh- 
evan,  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
our  party  passed  silently  along 
the  deserted  streets  in  deep 
snow. 

We  were  led  to  the  house  of 
one  of  the  principal  Khans, 
and  without  further  ceremony 
I  was  ushered  into  a  large 
reoeption-room  full  of  people, 
mostly  in  uniform.  We  had 
arrived  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  returning  deputation 
from  Erivan,  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Khan's  letter  to 
Antranik.  The  situation  of 
affairs  in  Nakiohevan  was 
certainly  complicated.  When 
the  Armenian  Republic  of 
Erivan  was  at  war  with 
Georgia  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Turks,  the  Mussulmans 
of  Nakiohevan,  who  now 
called  themselves  the  Republic 
of  Arax,  attacked  the  southern 
borders  of  Erivan,  and  the 
usual  slaughter  occurred. 
After  peace  was  signed  with 
Georgia,  the  Armenians  ©f 
Erivan,  partly  in  search  of 
food  and  partly  with  the 
object  of  repatriating  their 
refugees,  attacked  the  Mussul- 
mans, and  were  well  on  their 
way  to  Nakichevan  with  the 
inevitable  reprisals,  when  an 
appeal  to  the  Shah's  repre- 
sentative at  Tabriz  produced 
from  Persia  two  representa- 


tives of  the  Shah,  Arme- 
nians, of  whom  one  was  a 
priest,  and  they,  together  with 
two  Mussulmans  from  Naki- 
ohevan  preceded  to  Erivan, 
and  there  tried  to  arrange 
peace  terms.  Apparently  they 
discussed  matters  for  a  week 
without  coming  to  any  de- 
finite conelusions.  At  any 
rate  nothing  was  put  in  writ- 
ing. They  had  now  returned 
with  two  more  Armenians 
from  Erivan,  and  were  all  on 
their  way  back  to  Tabriz. 
Of  these  events  I  had  previ- 
ously heard  nothing,  nor  could 
I  find  out  where  the  nearest 
British  troops  were.  They 
were  known  to  be  in  Tiflis ;  a 
British  officer  had  been  seen 
at  Alexandropol,  and  a  French 
officer  had  been  in  Erivan,  but 
he  had  since  left.  My  job  was 
to  get  Antranik's  refugees 
baek  to  Nakiohevan,  and  here 
was  a  situation  that  entirely 
altered  the  whole  problem,  and 
concerning  which  I  had  abso- 
lutely no  previous  knowledge 
or  instructions.  However,  a 
British  officer  in  Eastern  parts 
soon  gets  accustomed  to 
strange  situations,  so  after  tea 
the  Persians,  Mussulmans,  and 
Armenians  were  interviewed 
in  turn.  The  Khans  said  they 
were  prepared  to  let  An- 
tranik's refugees  in,  on  the 
eondition  that  they  came 
without  arms,  but  would  like 
me  to  see  a  deputation  from 
the  Mussulman  Council  be- 
fore I  held  a  joint  conference 
of  all  parties  next  morning. 
Every  party  expressed  their 
desire  for  British  troops  to 
keep  order.  An  excellent 
dinner  followed,  to  which  I 
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wag  quite  prepared  to  do 
justice.  Bed  at  2  A.M. 

The  representatives  of  the 
Mussulman  Council  were  due 
at  10  A.M.,  but,  as  they  had 
not  arrived  at  1  P.M.,  I  sent 
them  a  message  to  say  that 
if  they  did  not  come  at  once 
I  would  settle  the  matter 
without  them.  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  as  they  appeared 
immediately  and  produced  the 
usual  complaints  of  what  the 
Armenians  had  done,  and  hot- 
air  statements  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do  to  the 
Armenians. 

From  the  whole  conversa- 
tion four  conclusions  were 
obvious.  The  Khans  were 
frightened  of  the  ignorant 
Mussulmans  and  their  agita- 
tors, both  Turks  and  Mullahs, 
and  were  prepared  to  humour 
their  passions  to  keep  their 
own  positions;  the  Mussul- 
mans were  frightened  of  Ar- 
menian reprisals  and  would 
allow  no  armed  Armenians 
in  the  Mussulman  area;  un- 
armed Armenians  would  be 
massacred  unless  British  troops 
were  present;  and  all  parties 
would  like  to  see  British  troops 
in  Nakiohevan  to  save  them 
from  anarchy. 

After  dinner  we  held  a  joint 
conference  of  the  Persians, 
Mussulmans,  and  Armenians. 
To  avoid  hours  of  fruitless  dis- 
cussion, I  laid  down  three 
general  principles  which  were 
to  be  carried  out  as  an  Allies' 
order :  (1)  no  war,  (2)  no  for- 
ward movement  of  troops  be- 
yond their  present  front  lines 
on  either  side,  (3)  no  refugees 
to  return  until  the  British  ar- 
rived .  The  other  points  agreed 


to  after  much  discussion  were : 
(1)  the  roads  from  Nakiohevan 
to  Erivan  and  Zangezeur  were 
to  be  opened  for  trade,  (2)  Na- 
kiohevan was  to  sell  grain  to 
Erivan,  and  (3)  the  railway  to 
Erivan  was  to  be  opened  for 
traffic  as  soon  as  British  con- 
trol was  available.  Finally, 
after  mixed  threats  and  per- 
suasion, an  agreement  was 
made  by  the  Mussulmans  to 
deliver  at  once  10,000  poods  of 
grain,  at  50  roubles  a  pood,  to 
the  Armenians  of  Erivan,  as 
their  need  was  even  greater 
than  Antranik's.  This  ar- 
rangement seemed  to  me  the 
only  one  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  but  it  was 
hard  that  the  Zangezeur  Ar- 
menians, who  were  trying  to 
keep  the  rules,  should  suffer 
because  the  Turks  were  not 
playing  the  game. 

As  every  statement,  and  the 
final  agreement,  had  to  be 
translated  into  Persian,  Eng- 
lish, Russian,  Tartar,  and  Ar- 
menian, and  signed  by  all,  the 
proceedings  were  exhausting, 
but  we  finally  got  to  bed  at 
2.30  A.M. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
go  on  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  British  troops,  so  I 
sent  a  message  back  to  An- 
tranik and  prepared  t©  start 
for  Erivan  at  8  A.M.  It  was 
only  at  2  P.M.,  after  much  abuse 
of  the  local  authorities,  that 
we  finally  set  out.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Mussulman 
parliament  were  determined 
to  see  me,  and,  willy-nilly, 
I  was  driven  round  to  the 
Council  House  to  see  them 
and  address  them.  After  an- 
other delay  for  lunch  at  our 
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host's  house,  we  were  finally 
driven  to  the  station.  The 
train  prepared  to  take  us  to 
the  boundary  was  driven  by 
the  one  engine  owned  by  the 
Arax  republic,  and  as  they  had 
no  oil,  wooden  railway  sleepers 
were  used  for  fuel.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  doctor  and  myself, 
there  were  about  200  recruits 
proceeding  to  the  front,  and 

K ,    one    of     the    leading 

Khans  of  Nakichevan,  a  former 
Russian  cavalry  officer,  who 
accompanied  us  to  see  us  safely 
over  the  border. 

The  train  took  us  to  Bash- 
Nurashan,  stopping  on  the  way 
at  Shaohtaohti,  the  junction  of 
the  Russian  military  railway 
into  Turkey,  where  the  troops 
looted  the  station  for  firewood. 
We  stayed  the  night  with  the 
army  commander.  His  artil- 
lery officer  was  a  young  Beck, 
who  had  apparently  served  in 
the  Russian  army  and  also  with 
the  Turks.  During  our  first 
occupation  of  Baku  last  August, 
he  was  in  Baku  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  our 
staff.  He  said  he  was  bored 
with  his  present  job,  and  would 
like  to  join  any  force  we  might 
be  sending  against  the  Bol- 
sheviks, as  a  volunteer.  Alto- 
gether a  versatile  young  man. 

I  arranged  to  start  for  the 
last  part  of  the  journey  through 
Mussulman  territory  by  phae- 
ton at  8  A.M.,  but  at  7.30  a 
Russian  colonel  and  his  wife, 
who  was  obviously  the  better 
half,  arrived  and  asked  to  see 
the  British  officer.  The  lady 
spoke  excellent  French,  and 
explained  that  she  had  heard 
that  a  British  officer  was  in 
the  village,  and  had  driven  in 


from  her  estate  to  claim  the 
protection  of  the  Allies.  It  ap- 
peared that  she  owned  large 
estates  in  the  district,  and  that 
a  local  Khan  who  had  since 
gone  to  Nakiohevan  attempted 
to  force  her  to  go  to  Naki- 
chevan,  no  doubt  in  order  te 
seize  her  estates.  I  wrote  her 
a  protection  certificate,  and 
they  departed  rejoieing. 

Between  Bash-Nurashan  and 
Sadarak,  the  last  Mussulman 
village,  we  passed  many  un- 
buried  or  partially  buried  Ar- 
menian corpses,  probably  cap- 
tured soldiers  who  had  been 
murdered  offhand,  as  they  were 
all  males.  At  Sadarak  we 
were  met  by  a  large  crowd  of 
excited  Mussulmans.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  demon- 
stration was  that  refugees  were 
beginning  to  arrive  from  vil- 
lages that  had  been  sacked  by 
Erivan  troops,  and  they  feared 
that  they  would  presently  share 
the  same  fate.  They  had  heard, 
too,  that  Antranik  was  also  on 
the  war-path,  and  as  he  had 
had  two  British  officers  with 
him  when  he  was  last  in  the 
Nakiohevan  area,  they  took  me 
for  one  of  them.  I  am  bound  to 

confess  that  I  was  glad  K 

Khan  was  with  us,  as  I  doubt 
if  we  should  easily  have  got 
out  of  the  place  without  his 
aid.  I  hope  some  day  to  meet 
the  two  British  officers  referred 
to  above,  and  tell  them  of  the 
keen  interest  that  the  Mussul- 
mans of  Sadarak  still  take  in 
their  welfare. 

The  front  line  was  on  a 
low  range  of  hills  running  down 
to  the  Arax,  about  a  mile  in 
front  of  the  village.  The  hills 
had  been  trenched,  and  the 
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trenches  were  manned  with 
Mussulmans  who  had  obvi- 
ously been  told  to  stand  on 
the  skyline  all  the  way  along 
for  my  benefit,  so  that  I 
might  be  impressed  with  their 
strength.  As  they  had  put 
all  their  men  in  the  front 
line,  and  the  position  eould 
easily  be  turned  from  the 
hills,  it  had  the  opposite 
effeot.  The  trenches  them- 
selves were  well  dug  en  the 
Turkish  model.  The  only  gun 
visible  was  a  dummy.  Here 

K left  us.  No  Man's  Land 

was  about  two  miles  across. 
We  bumped  into  the  first  Ar- 
menian pioquet  without  being 
aware  of  its  presence  till  we 
were  right  on  it.  Close  search 
revealed  one  other  picquet, 
well  placed  on  the  rising 
ground  about  a  mile  to  the 
east,  but  no  ether  troops 
were  visible.  These  men  gave 
one  the  impression  of  being 
soldiers,  much  more  than  the 
Mussulmans  we  had  just  left. 

We  found  Colonel  D 

commanding  the  troops  at 
Devalu,  where  an  armoured 
train  was  waiting  to  take  us 
to  Erivan.  The  train  was 
captured  from  the  Georgians 
in  the  recent  fighting,  and 
its  present  commander  was 
very  proud  of  it. 

On  arrival  at  Erivan  we 
were  met  by  the  Town  Com- 
mandant, a  representative  of 
the  Minister  for  War,  and  an 
escort  of  cavalry.  The  British 
had  not  yet  arrived  in  Erivaa, 
but  they  were  expected  daily. 
However,  the  Armenians  had 
a  wireless  station ;  so  I  Rent 
a  message  to  Baku  that  I 
was  in  Erivan,  and  proceed- 


ing to  Tiflis.  Another  2  A.M. 
bed,  after  an  excellent  supper 
washed  down  with  Erivan 
wine — the  best  I  had  tasted 
in  Caucasia. 

The  Erivan  Government  very 
kindly  offered  to  lend  me  their 
state  train  to  get  through  to 
Tiflis,  starting  at  8  P.M.  I 
strolled  through  the  town  in 
the  morning.  It  was  not 
unlike  an  English  market 
town,  though  very  over- 
crowded with  refugees,  for  the 
most  part  destitute.  Walnuts 
were  being  sold  in  the  street 
at  four  for  a  rouble,  which  is 
nominally  worth  two  shillings. 
In  an  interview  with  the 
Minister-President  I  explained 
what  I  had  dene  in  Nakich- 
evan.  He  was  sceptical  as  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  Mussul- 
mans. So  was  I,  but  I  did 
not  tell  him  so.  The  British 
troops  had  not  arrived  when 
we  left. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the 
merning  we  drew  up  alongside 
a  train  containing  British 
troops.  They  proved  to  be  Cap- 
tain L ,  with  a  platoon  of 

the  ,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched from  Tiflis  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on  in 
Nakiohevan.  Over  a  whisky- 
and-soda  —  a  thing  I  hadn't 
seen  for  weeks — I  was  able  to 
tell  him  what  to  expect,  and 
learnt  in  turn  the  disposition 
of  the  British  troops  in 
Caucasia.  The  — th  Division, 
who  landed  at  Batoum,  were 
now  in  Tiflis,  which  was 
British  H.Q.  and  in  communi- 
cation with  Baku.  The  nearest 
British  troops  were  in  Kars. 

Our  train  broke  down  about 
thirty  versts  from  Alexandro- 
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pol,  and  waited  there  till  a 
trainload  of  refugees  from 
Erivan  for  Kara  pioked  us  up. 
Their  oondition  was  appalling 
— open  trucks,  snow,  and  prac- 
tically no  food  or  clothing.  As 
we  had  run  out  of  water,  we 
had  to  shovel  snow  in  and 
melt  it  till  we  had  sufficient 
water  to  get  the  engine  going 
again.  As  it  was  getting 
dark  we  reached  Alexanck-opol, 

where  I  met  Colonel  L ,  ex- 

Rassian  army,  who  was  full 
of  news  of  trouble  at  Kars 
owing  to  Turkish  intrigue. 
Alexandropol  station  was  full 
of  refugees  in  desperate  plight, 
without  food  or  shelter,  and 
unable  to  get  on  to  their 
homes  at  Kars. 

We  left  Alexandropol  in  the 
early  morning,  but,  on  reach- 
ing the  neutral  zone  between 
Erivan  and  Georgia,  were 
unable  to  proceed  beyond  the 
last  Armenian  station.  Our 
Armenian  engine  -  driver  re- 
fused to  take  either  himself 
or  his  engine  into  Georgia. 
A  long  delay  seemed  inevi- 
table, as  there  was  no  tele- 
graph station,  when  a  British 
medical  officer  arrived  on  an 
engine  from  the  Georgian 
end.  He  happened  to  be  visit- 
ing the  posts  in  the  neutral 
zone  occupied  by  British 


troops,  and  had  come  on  to 
the  Armenian  station.  We 
hooked  on  to  him,  and  he 
took  us  through  to  Georgia. 
At  9  P.M.  we  reached  Tiflis, 
where  I  found  a  hospitable 
welcome  with  the  — th 
Brigade. 

The  Army  Commander  from 
Constantinople,  and  the  G.O.C., 
Baku,  both  arrived  in  Tiflis 
in  the  morning ;  so,  as  it  was 
no  place  for  small  fry  like 
myself,  as  soon  as  I  had  re- 
ported my  doings  and  re- 
ceived instructions,  I  arranged 
to  return  by  train  to  Evlack, 
and  thence,  on  the  following 
day,  back  to  Shusha  by  oar. 

The  relations  between  Mus- 
sulmans and  Armenians  were 
if  anything  more  strained  than 
when  I  left  Shusha  three  weeks 
before.  There  was  more  open 
disorder  in  the  town.  An  Ar- 
menian officer  was  shot  dead 
in  broad  daylight  in  the  Club 
one  day.  Typhus  was  rampant 
in  the  town,  and  three  of  the 
British  machine-gunners  with 
the  L.A.M.  oars  were  victims. 
The  British  Mission,  because 
it  would  not  back  either 
Armenian  or  Tartar,  was  un- 
popular with  both. 

A  week  later  I  went  in  to 
Baku  to  report. 


ill. 

In  their  mountains  the  nature;  in  Baku  the  Armenians 
Armenians  are  a  pleasant  are  seen  at  their  worst.  For 
people  —  simple,  honest,  hard-  here  they  are  in  a  minority, 
working,  and  hospitable;  in  and  are  divided  roughly  into 
Shusha  one  comes  in  contact  two  classes  —  the  unskilled 
more  with  "  intelligents "  and  workers,  mostly  in  the  oil- 
politicians  of  a  less  attractive  fields,  who  are  inolined  to 
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Bolshevism,   and    the   wealthy 
Armenians,     whose     interests 
are  divided  between  hatred  of 
the  Tartars,  fear  for  the  loss 
of  the  remnants  of  their  wealth, 
and  a  desire  to  help  their  more 
unfortunate  countrymen.   They 
have  suffered  eruelly,  without 
doubt,    through     the    Turkish 
occupation  of  Baku;  they  are 
bitterly  disappointed   with   us 
because  we  have  not  destroyed 
the     Tartar     government     of 
Azerbaijan;      and     they     are 
determined  to  get  what  they 
can  out  of  us  by  every  means 
in   their   power.      One  cannot 
blame   them,  —  one    can    even 
sympathise  with  them,  knowing 
the  Tartar  and  his   methods; 
but  the  knowledge  that  their 
misfortunes    here   are    largely 
due  to  their  own  selfishness  in 
the   past   and  their  failure  to 
support  us,  when  we  tried  to 
help  them  last  year,  together 
with  their  never-ending   com- 
plaints,  makes    dealings  with 
them  a  mixed  pleasure.     One 
longs  for  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  mountains  of  Zangezeur. 
For  a  month  I  was  in  Baku 
trying  to  arrange  for  the  relief 
of   the  starving  population  of 
the  whole  Azerbaijan  area.     It 
was  very  much  a  case  of  mak- 
ing bricks  without  straw,  as  the 
American    Relief    Commission 
which  was  going  to  take  over 
famine  relief  had  not  yet  found 
its  way  east  of  Tiflis.     Money 
was  hard  to  get,  and  except  in 
Baku  itself  it  was  not  so  much 
money  as  actual  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  stores   that  were 
required.    A  letter  reached  me 
from    Antranik   in   which    he 
said — 

"I    have    to    leave    Gerusi 
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shortly.  My  army  is  unable 
to  prolong  its  stay.  The  pro- 
blem of  food,  primary  to  all 
others,  has  reached  a  degree 
of  extreme  aouteness.  Famine 
is  raging  in  the  Sisian  district. 
Deaths  caused  by  starvation 
are  reported  every  day,  and  I 
have  been  obliged  by  the  cir- 
cumstances to  share  with  the 
hunger -stricken  refugees  the 
very  limited  provision  of  grain 
destined  to  my  men.  My 
soldiers  are  long  ago  destitute 
of  supplies  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary order :  shoes,  clothing, 
meat,  sugar,  soap,  medicine. 
My  means  of  keeping  them  are 
exhausted,  and  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  them  even 
in  their  present  condition,  for 
the  local  population  themselves 
are  in  the  greatest  need. 

"My  final  destination  is 
Erivan,  where  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  my  detachment  is  to 
be  dismissed  or  reformed.  The 
only  road  available  to  me  "  (he 
means  without  fighting)  "is 
vid  Sisian,  Daralakiaz,  and 
Novo-Byazid.  It  is  alm©st 
impracticable  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  will  necessitate 
ten  days'  hard  marching  under 
trying  conditions.  The  major- 
ity ©f  my  men  are  practically 
barefooted.  Many  are  now 
too  weak  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  journey.  There  is  also 
the  question  of  transport  of 
supplies  of  food  for  my  men 
and  horses.  I  have  therefore 
written  to  you  who  are  familiar 
with  my  situation.  ...  I 
would  like  t©  obtain  permission 
and  guarantee  of  passage  for  me 
and  my  forces  to  the  railway 
line,  vid  Shusha  and  Evlaok. 
I  have  written  a  similar  com- 
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munioation     to     the     British 
Mission." 

So  onoe  more  I  was  sent  off 
to  Antranik  to  arrange  for  the 
passage  of  his  troops  to  Erivan, 
vid  Shush  a. 

I  reached  Shusha  in  the 
afternoon  of  February  24. 
As  the  arrangements  for 
Antranik's  march  would  take 
a  few  days,  I  sent  a  message 
to  him  to  be  prepared  to  move, 
and  on  the  26th  I  tried  a  trial 
trip  to  Abdular  by  car,  to  see 
if  the  roads  were  good  enough 
for  motors.  We  only  got 
about  twenty  versts  along  the 
road,  as  we  ran  into  a  party 
of  Armenians  who  had  been 
attacked  by  Tartars.  Two 
Armenians  were  killed  and 
three  wounded.  We  brought  the 
two  who  were  badly  wounded 
back  with  us  to  Shusha. 
27th.  Snowing  hard. 
28th.  Still  snowing.  The 
Armenians  held  a  demonstra- 
tion in  front  of  the  British 
Headquarters,  and  paraded 
the  naked  body  of  one  of  the 
Armenians  killed  in  the  affair 
on  the  26th. 

March  1.  Still  snowing. 
Another  demonstration  in  the 
street.  Some  shots  were  ex- 
changed between  the  police 
and  the  crowd,  but  there  were 
no  casualties. 

2nd.  Still  snowing. 
3rd.  A  fine  day  at  last,  so  I 
started  for  Gerusi  with  my 
orderly  and  Tcheraz,  a  young 
soldier  of  Antranik,  who  came 
through  from  Gerusi  with  a 
letter.  He  is  a  Turkish  Ar- 
menian, talks  good  French, 
and  almost  perfect  English, 
having  been  educated  in  Eng- 
land, He  had  been  respon- 


sible for  the  organisation  of 
the  relief  of  the  refugees  in 
one  of  the  outlying  districts  in 
Antranik's  area.  Modest  and 
frank,  he  was  not  afraid  to 
state  his  own  opinion,  even 
when  he  knew  it  was  not  mine. 
I  was  rather  astonished  at  first 
when  he  said  that  one  of  the 
best  days  in  his  life  was  when 
he  killed  a  large  number  of 
Turks  with  a  hatchet,  but  then 
he  was  in  Turkey,  and  had 
witnessed  the  massacre  of 
flying  Armenian  women  and 
children. 

The  hut  at  Abdular  was  as 
uncomfortable  as  ever. 

In  spite  of  an  early  start, 
we  did  not  reach  Gerusi  till 
after  9  P.M.,  as  we  had  to 
struggle  on,  on  foot,  for  the 
last  eighteen  versts.  The  snow 
was  too  deep  for  the  horses. 
Antranik  looked  older,  and 
more  tired.  He  was  evidently 
distressed  that  we  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  supplies 
out  for  the  refugees. 

Antranik  refused  to  go  vid 
Shusha  and  Evlaok.  He  had 
heard  that  the  Tartars  were 
organising  an  "incident,"  to 
take  place  when  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agdam.  He 
also  feared  that  the  Armenians 
in  Shusha  would  try  forcibly 
to  prevent  his  leaving  Kara- 
bagh,  and  that  in  consequence 
he  would  be  the  cause  of  a 
disturbance.  Finally,  as  he 
would  be  going  through  Tartar 
territory,  he  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  shelter  at  night  for 
his  troops.  In  that  weather, 
and  in  their  present  condition, 
this  would  mean  many  casual- 
ties from  exposure.  He  gave 
me  his  alternative  route  to 
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Erivan,  vid  Sisian  and  Devalu. 
The  refugees  were  now  re- 
dnoed  to  23,000,  and  his  troops 
to  1350.  He  doubted  if  he 
would  be  able  to  prevent  the 
refugees,  who  looked  to  him  as 
their  only  hope  of  safety,  from 
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following  him.  This  compli- 
cated matters  seriously,  so  I 
told  him  that  he  must  not 
let  them  move  without  orders 
from  headquarters. 

I  returned  to  Baku  in  view 
of  this  new  development. 


IV. 


The  news  that  the  refugees 
with  Autranik  would  probably 
follow  him  to  Erivan  was  re- 
ceived with  consternation  by 
the  relief  authorities.  The 
Americans  in  that  district, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  band 
of  great-hearted  missionaries 
who  were  formerly  in  Turkish 
Armenia,  were  already  hardly 
able  to  eope  with  the  appalling 
conditions  there.  There  were 
unpleasant  rumours  of  canni- 
balism in  some  places.  The 
addition  of  another  25,000  to 
the  starving  population  would 
probably  mean  death  by  starv- 
ation for  all. 

Sa  H ,  one  of  my  sub- 
alterns, started  on  ahead  to 
inform  Antranik  that  he  him- 
self was  to  be  got  out  together 
with  his  troops,  but  that  the 
refugees  must  be  prevented 
from  following  him  at  all 
costs. 

I  arrived  at  Gerusi  by  oar 
from  Shusha  in  the  afternoon 
of  March  18.  The  snow  had 
almost  entirely  melted,  except 
at  the  summit  of  the  Lysa- 
gursk  pass,  where  the  oars 
stuck  in  a  drift,  and  we  had  to 
out  through  about  150  yards. 

H only  arrived  the  day 

before. 

Antranik  was,  if  anything, 
more  opposed  than  ever  to  the 


Agdam  route.  He  was  equally 
determined  not  to  desert  his 
refugees  without  their  know- 
ledge and  consent.  Finally,  I 
proposed  to  him  that  I  should 

leave  H in  Sisian  to  look 

after  the  refugees,  until  the 
Americans  arrived  to  take  over 
relief  work.  A  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  refugees 
from  the  various  districts  to 
discuss  the  matter  was  called 
for  the  20th. 

At  the  conference,  Antranik 
explained  the  whole  position, 
and  the  proposals  made  for 
looking  after  the  refugees  after 
his  departure.  The  representa- 
tives answered  that  while  they 
realised  the  position  themselves, 
they  doubted  if  they  would  be 
able  to  persuade  the  great 
mass  of  their  starving  com- 
rades from  following  Antranik. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
looked  on  him  as  their  only 
hope  against  death  by  starv- 
ation, there  was  the  further 
difficulty  ef  the  increasing 
hostility  ef  the  local  population 
to  the  Turkish  Armenians.  As 
long  as  Antranik  and  his  troops 
saved  them  from  attack  by  the 
Tartars,  the  Russian  Armenians 
received  them  without  com- 
plaint ;  but  since  the  departure 
of  the  Turks  and  of  immediate 
danger,  the  shortage  of  food 
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had  extended  to  the  looal 
population  too.  As  a  result, 
the  law  of  self-preservation 
had  produced  such  a  state  of 
affairs  that  only  the  presence 
of  Antranik  had  prevented  at- 
tempts t©  turn  the  refugees 
out.  They  were,  therefore,  afraid 
that  the  departure  of  Antranik 
would  be  the  signal  for  an 
outbreak  between  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  Armenians. 

My  statement  that  the  British 
officer  left  in  Sisian  would 
protect  the  refugees,  and 
Antranik's  promise  to  collect, 
before  his  departure,  a  com- 
pulsory levy  of  grain  from 
the  loeal  population  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  extracted  a 
promise  from  them  that  they 
would  do  their  best  to  get  the 
refugees  to  wait  until  more 
food  was  available4;  in  Erivan, 
or  until  they  could  be  repatri- 
ated to  their  own  homes. 

Antranik  spent  the  last  two 
evenings  with  me.  The  stories 
of  some  of  his  experiences  in 
war  against  the  Turks  for  the 
last  thirty  years  are  extra- 
ordinarily interesting: — the 
capture  of  Bitlis,  the  retreat 
from  Erzeroum,  the  fighting 
around  Khoi  and  Nakiohevan, 
his  attempt  to  join  the  British 
at  Tabriz  and  to  destroy  the 
bridge  at  Julfa,  and  finally  his 
retreat  to  the  mountains  of 
Zangezeur — all  form  a  fascin- 
ating picture  of  an  irregular 
soldier's  life  on  an  Eastern 
front.  For  two  months  last 
year,  before  the  harvest  ripened, 
his  army  lived  on  blackberries. 
He  tells  some  good  stories 
against  himself.  In  the  early 
fighting  on  the  Caucasian 
front,  when  the  Russian  army 


was  still  organised,  a  general 
order  was  issued  that  the 
intelligence  branch  desired 
raids  to  be  made  and  prisoners 
brought  in,  with  a  view  to  the 
identification  of  the  opposing 
units.  As  a  rule,  in  fights 
between  Turks  and  Armenians, 
no  prisoners  are  taken ;  but 
on  this  occasion  Antranik's 
men  took  thirteen,  who  were 
duly  forwarded  to  Head- 
quarters. Shortly  after  a 
telephone  message  arrived  from 
the  G.O.C.  "We  have  just 
received  thirteen  prisoners  from 
you.  7s  not  this  a  mistake  ?  " 

His  views  on  the  mentality 
of  the  Turks  are  interesting. 
He  is  quite  convinced  that  the 
Turk  is  not  yet  finished  with, 
and  that  any  appearance  of 
generosity  on  our  part  to  him 
will  be  treated  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  Until  Enver  and 
his  satellites  are  taken,  and 
the  Committee  of  Union  finally 
destroyed,  there  can  be  no  real 
peace  in  the  near  East.  His 
views  on  the  future  of  Armenia 
are  worth  recording.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  a 
greater  Armenia  stretching 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Caspian — "for,"  as  he  says, 
"  looking  at  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  soldier, 
owing  to  the  Turkish  massacres 
we  have  n@t  now  sufficient 
Armenians  to  defend  this 
scattered  country.  Moreover, 
Eastern  ITransoauoasia,  de- 
prived of  Tiflis  and  Baku,  is  so 
poor  a  country  that  it  is  not 
worth  cultivating."  He  would 
therefore  have  a  smaller 
Armenia,  with  Cilicia  or  Trebi- 
zond  giving  access  to  the  sea, 
and  a  hinterland  adjoining 
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the  railways  and  the  British 
sphere  of  influence  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  this  case,  the 
Russian  Armenians  would  re- 
turn to  restored  Armenia  and 
there  learn  to  be  true 
Armenians.  He  realises  the 
necessity  for  a  mandatory 
power  for  at  least  a  generation, 
to  protect  the  Armenians  not 
only  against  the  Mussulmans 
but  against  themselves,  for  at 
least  a  generation  must  pass 
before  the  present  blood-feud 
with  the  Mussulmans  is 
forgotten. 

A    farewell    dinner   to   An- 
tranik   in   the    Mayor's   house 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
the      22nd.        The      principal 
Armenians     of     the     district, 
including  the  representative  of 
the   Erivan   Government  who 
had     recently     arrived,     were 
present.      During    the    dinner 
the   toast  of    the    Allies    was 
proposed   by   Antranik.      The 
complaints  against  the  British, 
among  the  local  Armenians,  for 
supporting  the    Tartars   were 
becoming     more     pronounced 
every    day,    so     I    took     the 
opportunity   in   my   reply    to 
draw  their  attention  to  what 
they  owed  to  Antranik.    Before 
the    war,     all     the      average 
Englishman    knew    of   Trans- 
caucasia  was  that   there  was 
oil  at  Baku,  and  a  railway  to 
Batoum  by  which  to  get  it  out. 
It  was  due  to  Antranik  that 
we  had  discovered   there  were 
Armenians  in  Zangezeur.     Just 
as   we  knew  very  little  about 
the  Armenians,  so  the  Arme- 
nians knew  very  little  of  us. 
Last  year  when  we  first  arrived 
in   Baku,  some  of  their  news- 
papers   had    written    articles 


against  us,  urging  the  people 
not  to  help  us,  because  we 
were  an  Imperial  race  of 
tyrants. 

This  brought  Antranik  once 
more  to  his  feet.  Taking  what 
I  had  said  as  his  text,  at  first 
quietly,  but  with  ever-increas- 
ing earnestness,  he  began  tell- 
ing them  of  their  faults  as  a 
nation.  When  their  one  hope 
of  success  lay  in  unity,  faction 
had  destroyed  their  hopes. 
When  danger  from  without 
threatened  their  very  exist- 
ence, they  had  failed  to  close 
their  ranks  for  the  common 
cause.  Rich  and  poor  alike 
had  thought  ©f  their  own  gain 
rather  than  the  good  of  their 
nation.  The  Russian  Armeni- 
ans had  failed  to  succour  their 
martyred  brethren  in  Turkey, 
and  left  them  to  their  fate. 
They  had  organised  too  late 
against  the  Turks,  and  in 
the  end  had  been  themselves 
destroyed.  Becoming  more 
impassioned  as  be  spoke,  he 
seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness 
of  self  and  become  the  inspired 
prophet,  calling  on  his  people 
to  sink  their  selfish  interests 
and  join  in  one  last  effort  to 
rebuild  the  ruins  of  devastated 
Armenia.  Trust  in  Britain 
and  the  Allies  alone  would  pull 
them  through,  but  only  if  they 
were  true  to  themselves. 

No  pen  could  describe  him 
as  he  spoke.  Even  on  me,  who 
could  only  gather  the  general 
trend  of  his  words,  the  effect 
was  electrical.  His  passionate 
earnestness,  his  fiery  eloquence, 
the  baring  of  his  soul  — 
Armenia  was  speaking  with 
the  voice  of  Antranik. 

Exhausted  by  his  effort,  he 
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sank  into  his  seat.  The  storm 
of  applause  which  greeted  him 
proved  onoe  more  that  his 
supremacy  was  unchallenged 
— a  carpenter  by  birth,  their 
uncrowned  king. 

We  left  Gerusi  about  10  A.M. 
on  the  25th.  The  start  was 
most  impressive.  The  cavalry 
were  formed  up  on  three  sides 
of  a  hollow  square,  with  the 
civil  population  on  the  fourth. 
Antranik  galloped  en  parade, 
and  rode  at  full  speed  along 
the  line,  finally  drawing  rein 
in  the  middle  where  the  stand- 
ard-bearers stood,  carrying  the 
flags  of  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  that  of  his  own  detach- 
ment, presented  to  him  by  the 
ladies  of  Gerusi.  There  the 
city  fathers,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  thanked  him  for  his 
services  and  bade  him  fare- 
well. Antranik,  answering, 
acknowledged  their  hospitality, 
and  left  them  to  the  protection 
of  the  Allies. 

The  hills  echoed  to  the  sound 
of  a  volley  fired  in  the  air. 
Then  the  column,  leading 
off  in  file,  with  the  three 
banners  in  front  giving  colour 
to  the  wintry  scene,  slowly 
climbed  the  steep  hill-track  to 
the  mountains,  and  disappeared 
among  the  snows.  .  .  . 

The  usual  track  to  Kara- 
kelise  was  blocked  by  snow,  so 
we  were  forced  to  make  a  de- 
tour, which  added  a  few  versts 
to  the  day's  march.  Soon  after 
our  arrival  the  headmen  of  the 
Mussulman  villages  within  the 
Armenian  area  came  to  see 
Antranik.  They  feared  that 
after  his  departure  the  local 
Armenians  would  turn  on  them, 
but  were  assured  that  the 
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British  officer  would  see  that 
they  were  not  molested. 

Antranik  having  gone  on  to 
Angelagout,  about  ten  versts, 

I  rode  over  with  H to 

Bernagout  to  see  the  refugees 
there.  Their  situation  was 
deplorable.  They  were  crowded 
for  the  most  part  in  cattle- 
sheds  and  outhouses.  There 
was  practically  no  grain,  and 
the  money  distributed  was 
really  of  little  use,  as  money 
had  no  value.  The  able-bodied 
spent  their  whole  day  in  those 
places  where  the  snow  had 
melted  digging  for  roots,  which 
they  boiled,  to  keep  them 
alive.  Starvation,  coupled  with 
lack  of  clothing  and  fire,  had 
produced  good  soil  for  the 
ravages  of  deadly  typhus. 
One  room  we  went  into  had 
recently  held  eighteen ;  now 
there  were  only  four  survivors, 
and  two  of  them  were  sick  of 
typhus. 

H brought  with  him 

from  Baku,  Sammy,  a  Syrian 
boy,  who  was  originally  one 
of  the  refugees  from  Lake 
Urumiah,  who  escaped  into 
Persia,  and  were  transported 
by  us  to  the  refugee  camp 
at  Baqubah  near  Baghdad. 
Sammy,  who  only  looked  about 
fifteen  years  old,  attached 
himself  to  the  regiment  last 
July  at  Hamadan,  and,  re- 
fusing to  go  to  Baqubah, 
marched  at  its  head  to  Baku, 
and  had  been  with  it  ever  since. 
Very  quick  at  picking  up  lan- 
guages, he  talked  English  quite 
well,  in  addition  to  Russian, 
Turkish,  Armenian,  Arabic, 
and,  of  course,  his  own  Syrian. 
Dressed  as  a  British  Tommy, 
he  was  promoted  to  the 
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rank  of  unofficial  interpreter, 
and  fitted  the  part  well,  He 
found  a  number  of  compatriots 
among  Antranik's  men,  and, 
like  all  of  his  kind,  took  to 
horse  and  gun  as  a  duok  to 
water.  Antranik  also  attached 
to  me  a  Turkish  Armenian 
boy,  George  by  name,  to  look 
after  the  mule  which  carried 
my  kit.  He  was  well  educated, 
of  good  family,  and  extremely 
good-looking.  In  astrakhan 
cap  and  soldier's  coat  and 
sword,  he  formed  a  picturesque 
addition  to  our  party.  During 
the  massacres  in  Turkey  he 
witnessed  the  rape  of  his  sisters 
and  the  subsequent  massacre  of 
his  whole  family.  He  lives  for 
manhood  and  revenge. 

At  Angelagout  we  attended 
a  meeting  of  Commissars  and 
representatives  of  the  refugees, 
summoned  by  Antranik.  The 
village  was  a  centre  of  great 
liveliness,  for  in  addition  to  the 
parties  from  the  other  villages, 
many  of  the  refugees  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  clad 
in  rags  of  Eastern  eolour,  and 
two  or  tkree  hundred  soldiers, 
had  been  drawn  to  the  scene 
from  curiosity.  Opposite  Antra- 
nik's headquarters  were  lodged 
his  surviving  camels,  which,  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  merry-faced 
Persian  Mussulman,  formed  fer 
the  onlooker  one  more  link  with 
the  East.  The  Commissars  had 
been  summoned  to  learn  the 
quota  of  grain  required  from 
their  respective  villages  for  the 
support  of  the  refugees,  and 
to  receive  payment  for  it  at 
the  rate  fixed  by  Antranik. 
One  or  two  were  inclined  to 
protest,  but  Antranik,  who 
seemed  to  know  to  the  last 


grain  the  supply  in  each  vil- 
lage, seldom  altered  his  de- 
cision. The  grain  had  to  be 
delivered  at  Karakelise  and 
Angelagout  in  two  days,  failing 
which  soldiers  would  be  sent 
to  commandeer  it.  Altogether 
about  2600  poods  (100,000  Ib.) 
were  requisitioned  for  the  aged 
refugees  and  the  orphans. 
After  this  business  had  been 
completed,  Antranik  addressed 
the  refugees  from  the  balcony, 
explaining  what  he  was  doing 
for  them,  and  H was  in- 
troduced to  them. 

On  the  29th  some  Molokans 
(Russian  colonists)  arrived 
about  5  A.M.,  wishing  to  show 
me  the  bodies  of  three  of  their 
villagers  whom  they  had  found 
murdered  in  the  hills.  Tcheraz, 
left  behind  to  bring  along  a 
consignment  of  tea  and  sugar, 
which  Baku  had  promised  to 
send  out  for  the  troops  on  their 
march,  arrived  with  his  convoy 
in  the  evening,  much  te  every 
one's  delight.  The  men  had 
not  tasted  tea  or  sugar  for 
the  last  nine  months. 

Time  no  longer  hung  heavy 
on  Antranik's  hands.  With 
the  coming  of  hard  work  and 
the  prospect  of  movement,  he 
was  in  his  best  form. 

My  party  went  on  ahead  to 
Bazar  Chai,  a  Russian  (Molo- 
kan)  village,  famous  in  peace 
time  for  its  dairy  produce. 
The  snow  was  very  late  in 
melting  this  year.  Between 
here  and  Kushjibelek,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pass,  and 
about  25  versts  distant,  there 
was  anything  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  of  snow.  Owing 
te  thaw  it  would  not  bear 
the  weight  of  horses,  and  pro- 
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gress  was  impossible.  How- 
ever, Autrauik  set  the  whole 
population  to  work  at  both  ends 
to  out  a  passage,  and  declared 
he  would  get  through  in  two 

days'   time.      Madame   S , 

the  doctor's  wife,  who  accom- 
panied us,  was  nearly  en- 
gulfed in  a  marsh  covered 
with  snow,  but  she  was 
eventually  rescued.  We  were 
so  late  in  arriving  that  the 
villagers  had  given  np  ex- 
pecting us,  and  were  full 
of  apologies  for  not  having 
escorted  us  in,  or  received  us 
with  bread  and  salt. 

In  the  morning  the  elders 
of  the  village  came  to  see  me. 
They  were  much  concerned 
about  the  future,  as  the 
nomad  Kurds  and  Tartars, 
who  every  summer  visit  the 
mountain  pastures,  were  due 
to  arrive  in  about  a  month's 
time.  Only  the  presence  of 
Antranik  last  year  saved 
their  lives,  and  they  feared 


that  this  year,  without  his 
aid,  they  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  defend  themselves. 
The  Molokans  are  an  inter- 
esting religious  sect.  They 
form  village  communities,  in 
which  every  male  adult  has 
a  voice  in  the  government. 
No  action,  however  small,  can 
be  taken  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  community. 
Formerly  they  were  teetotal- 
lers, and  refused  to  carry 
arms,  but  now  many  of  the 
younger  generation  drink,  and 
to  a  man  they  are  armed  to 
the  teeth.  Mounted  on  their 
ponies,  with  their  fair  hair, 
ruddy  faces,  and  long  flowing 
beards,  they  remind  one  of  the 
old  type  of  Scottish  crofter. 

Antranik  arrived  in  the 
afternoon,  and  rode  in,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Russians  riding 
four  abreast,  and  singing 
felk-songs  in  harmony,  which 
added  to  the  picturesqueuess 
of  tke  scene. 


V. 


With  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  on  April  4,  we  were  up 
and  packing  our  kits.  The 
infantry  had  already  moved 
off.  The  Russians,  singing, 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  the 
start  of  the  cutting  through 
the  snow  and  there  bade 
Autranik  good-bye.  The  sun, 
breaking  through  the  clouds, 
shone  on  our  banners,  un- 
furled and  leading  the  way. 
The  infantry  could  still  be 
seen  in  front,  a  long  snake- 
like  column  threading  its  way 
through  the  waist-high  snow, 
gradually  disappearing  where 


the  enow  banks  rose  to  a  man's 
height. 

A  few  versts  from  the  top, 
at  the  boundary  between 
Sisian  and  Daralakiaz,  the 
track  crosses  the  Bazar  Chai. 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  build 
up  a  passage  for  the  horses 
and  transports.  The  anew  was 
cut  down  to  form  a  ramp,  and 
stones  were  collected  from  the 
icy  water  to  form  a  shallow 
ford.  Antranik  himself  took 
his  share  in  the  work,  and  by 
force  of  his  example  and  energy 
the  obstacle  was  eventually 
overcome.  By  this  time  the 
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melting  enow  and  the  river 
water  were  beginning  to  tell 
their  tale,  and  men,  singly  and 
in  twos  or  threes,  oould  be  seen 
trying  to  restore  circulation  to 
their  shoeless  feet.  Soon  after 
crossing  the  ridge,  rain  began 
to  fall.  The  narrow  defile, 
already  choked  with  slush, 
rapidly  filled  with  a  river  of 
half-frozen  mud.  The  horses, 
submerged  to  their  bellies, 
stumbled  wearily  forward. 
Halts  were  continually  being 
caused  by  some  tired  animal 
lying  down,  too  exhausted  to 
go  farther. 

It  was  late  afternoon  before 
the  head  of  the  column  reached 
Kushjibelek.  Our  entry  into 
Erivan  territory,  though  un- 
dignified, was  not  without 
incident.  As  I  learnt  after- 
wards, the  Commissar  of  the 
village  had  been  guilty,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  of  acts  of 
dishonesty  and  cruelty  to 
prisoners  of  war  returning 
from  Austria  to  their  homes 
in  Sisian.  The  snows  of 
winter  had  prevented  the  long 
arm  of  Antranik  from  reach- 
ing the  offender,  but  to-day  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village 
they  stood  face  to  face.  An- 
tranik, ever  the  champion  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong, 
with  bare  fists,  so  furiously  that 
his  own  hands  were  covered 
with  blood,  rained  blows  upon 
him.  Thus  punished,  he  was 
oast  into  his  own  prison,  to 
remain  there  till  the  column 
moved  on. 

Some  of  the  baggage  animals 
were  reported  to  be  in  diffi- 
culty on  the  mountain,  so 
Antranik  ordered  the  drivers 
to  abandon  their  loads  and 


bring  the  animals  in  as  best 
they  could,  trusting  to  send 
back  and  recover  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  5th  was  a  day  of  ever- 
changing  scenery.  We  started 
late,  as  arrangements  had  first 
to  be  made  for  the  recovery  of 
the  stores  left  on  the  moun- 
tain. The  casualties,  so  far 
as  was  known,  were  fourteen 
pack-horses  and  two  camels. 
All  the  troops  got  over — a 
wonderful  performance. 

Just  as  we  started  it  com- 
menced snowing.  Crossing  the 
river,  George,  with  his  mule, 
slipped  and  took  a  "header" 
into  the  water.  He  looked 
more  like  a  drowned  rat  than 
anything  else  when  he  reached 
the  other  bank,  but  he  gallantly 
saved  my  kit. 

We  soon  started  the  descent; 
the  snow  turned  to  rain,  and 
the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds.  Just  at  that  moment 
we  topped  a  ridge  and  looked 
down  on  a  rocky  winding 
valley  flanked  by  precipitous 
slopes,  varying  from  a  thou- 
sand to  two  thousand  feet 
high.  A  vision  of  "  Caledonia, 
stern  and  wild,"  rose  before  my 
eyes.  Green,  brown,  russet, 
purple,  varying  shades  of  blue 
— thickly  wooded  slopes  of 
juniper  and  ash — topped  by 
snow-clad  peaks,  the  whole 
bounded  by  rolling  clouds  of 
mist,  stretched  as  far  as  eye 
could  see. 

We  halted  for  an  hour  at 
Herher,  a  village  which  was 
practically  destroyed  by  the 
Mussulmans,  but  had  now  been 
reoooupied  by  the  Armenians. 
They  were  very  short  of  food, 
and  had  no  seed  grain  to  sow 
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for  this  year's  crop.  No  help 
had  yet  reached  them  from 
Erivan.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon we  reached  Maliehka. 
Antranik  stayed  here  last 
year  on  his  way  to  Khoi. 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  valley, 
and  one  oomes  on  it  almost 
unawares.  We  halted  out  of 
sight  until  the  column  had 
closed  up.  Then,  with  banners 
flying,  firing  of  rifles,  and 
discharging  of  bombs,  we  ad- 
vanced over  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  Below  us  lay  green  fields 
and  fruit  trees  covered  with 
blossom,  spring  once  more ! 
The  commander  of  the  local 
troops,  with  a  mounted  escort, 
came  out  to  meet  the  General, 
and  together  we  rode  into  the 
village.  Altogether  it  was  a 
wonderful  day,  marred  only  by 
the  tales  told  in  the  evening  of 
the  terrible  distress  between 
here  and  Erivan. 

Next  morning  we  only 
moved  ©n  about  eight  versts 
to  Keshishkend,  as  the  trans- 
port animals  were  absolutely 
exhausted  and  required  at 
least  a  day's  rest.  Soon  after 
our  arrival,  Antranik  told 
me  that  a  large  company 
of  refugees  were  waiting  in 
the  courtyard,  and  that  he 
would  like  me  to  see  them  and 
speak  to  them.  The  verandah 
in  front  of  the  house  looked 
down  on  a  large  courtyard, 
flanked  by  a  low  wall,  and 
was  full  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  mostly  in  the  last 
stages  of  famine,  Three  old 
men  taken  at  random  were 
appointed^  to  speak  for  them. 
The  first,  a  native  of  Erze- 
roum,  said  that,  after  its  fall 
he  and  his  family  had  escaped 
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to  the  mountains.  Except  for 
his  wife,  all  were  now  dead, 
and  here,  left  alone,  they  were 
without  money  and  without 
food.  The  second,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  scarcely  able 
to  stand  from  weakness,  told  of 
the  death  of  his  children  by 
starvation.  The  third,  who 
was  a  native  of  one  of  the 
villages  of  Nakiohevan,  point- 
ing to  the  neighbouring  hills, 
said :  "  From  those  hills  many 
of  us  can  see  our  homes  eecu- 
pied  by  Mussulmans  who  are 
living  on  our  grain.  Give  us 
back  our  homes,  for  here  we 
must  slowly  die."  The 
spectacle  was  heartrending. 
The  seal  of  death  was  already 
on  many  of  the  faces. 
Mothers,  frantic  for  the  babes 
they  could  no  longer  suckle, 
children,  dull-witted  and  little 
more  than  skeletons  covered 
with  skin,  men  and  women 
too  weak  to  do  other  than 
wait  for  death.  With  arms 
raised  in  supplication,  they 
pleaded  to  us — "Save  us,  or 
we  perish." 

There  are  those  who  sit  at 
home  and  say:  "The  Turks 
have  been  misled  by  the  Ger- 
mans. They  are  really  a 
brave,  honourable  race,  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning." 
Would  they  could  see,  if  only 
for  five  minutes,  the  damnable 
works  the  Turks  have  done, 
and  are  doing  still.  By  a  pro- 
cess more  deadly  and  more 
sure,  they  are  completing  the 
task  of  destroying  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Armenian  race 
that  they  have  failed  to  de- 
stroy by  massacre. 

At       the      midday      meal, 
Antranik    refused    to    eat    or 
2i 
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drink,  and  was  silent  all 
afternoon.  Later,  with  a  view 
to  helping  these  people,  I 
asked  him  what  supplies  he 
oould  leave  behind,  if  I 
guaranteed  to  get  food  sent 
to  Devalu  for  his  men,  to 
meet  him  on  arrival  there. 
Unable  to  oontain  himself 
longer,  he  burst  out:  "Go  to 
the  British,  and  tell  them  that 
from  this  day  I  wash  my 
hands  of  all  dealings  with  the 
Allies.  What  money  I  have 
received  from  them  I  will  pay 
baok  by  the  sale  of  my  horses 
at  Erivan.  You  have  told  us 
to  oease  fighting,  and  await 
the  settlement  of  the  Peaoe 
Conference  for  the  righting 
of  «ur  wrongs.  Trusting  in 
you,  we  have  kept  the  peace 
to  our  own  hurt,  and  waited 
patiently  for  our  salvation. 
You  say  that  we  are  to  have 
an  Armenia  independent  of 
the  Turks.  Soon  there  will  be 
no  Armenians  left  to  populate 
it.  You  refuse  to  let  us  die 
fighting  for  our  country  and 
our  lives,  and  condemn  us  to 
a  death  of  shame  by  starva- 
tion. Thus  far  I  have  been 
loyal  to  yeu.  I  can  bear  it 
no  longer.  I  shall  go  to 
Echmiadzin  as  I  promised  you. 
On  arrival  there  I  shall  take 
what  steps  I  think  right  for 
the  good  of  my  people.  If  yeu 
tell  me  — •  aye,  even  if  God 
should  tell  me  that  here  is 
justice  to  my  people,  I  will 
deny  it  in  His  presence." 

I  had  previously  arranged 
with  him  to  push  on  to  Devalu, 
the  nearest  point  en  the 
Erivan-Tabriz  railway  where 
there  was  a  British  post,  to 
arrange  for  railway  transport 
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for  his  men  to  Echmiadzin. 
The  new  situation  made  it 
doubly  important  to  get  on 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  in 
the  morning  I  started  with 
Toheraz  and  my  orderly  for 
the  railway  line  and  Erivan. 

I  shared  a  room  with 
Antranik.  He  passed  the 
night  in  alternate  fits  of  ex- 
citement and  depression.  In 
the  morning  I  asked  him  once 
more  if  he  would  not  wait  till 
he  had  spoken  with  British 
H.Q.  before  making  up  his 
mind,  but  he  would  only 
answer,  "I  am  going  to 
Echmiadzin  to  do  what  I 
think  best  for  my  people." 

It  was  raining  when  we 
set  out.  Our  horses  were  tired 
and  in  poor  condition.  As 
a  result  progress  was  slow, 
and  by  nightfall  we  only 
reached  Tchanakji,  although 
we  were  travelling  very  light. 
Throughout  the  day  we  had 
been  passing  through  villages 
to  which  the  Armenians  had 
only  recently  returned.  The 
villages  had  all  been  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  in  a 
pitiable  state.  We  eventually 
found  a  house  in  Tohanakji 
with  a  roof.  Oar  host  told  us 
more  of  the  appalling  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country. 
There  was  no  food  here 
at  all. 

Before  starting  I  spoke  to 
the  villagers  who  had  ool- 
leoted  outside  our  hut.  It  was 
a  dreadful  sight.  Scenes  such 
as  at  Teshisakend  were  re- 
peated. Unless  the  villagers 
oould  get  seed  grain  in  the 
next  three  weeks  they  were 
faced  with  slow  but  certain 
death. 
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It  rained  in  torrents  all 
morning.  By  midday,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  roads  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  horses, 
we  had  only  made  a  few  versts. 
On  arrival  at  one  of  the  many 
ruined  villages,  we  were  told 
that  at  Karahatch,  about  three 
versts  off  the  road,  we  should 
find  a  detachment  of  Armenian 
cavalry  who  would  probably 
lend  us  fresh  horses.  As  our 
supply  of  food  was  practically 
exhausted,  we  decided  to  go 
there  rather  than  attempt  to 
push  on  with  our  present 
mounts.  The  detachment  was 
at  Karahatch,  but  they  had  no 
horses  fit  to  travel.  However, 
they  gave  us  a  bread  meal  from 
a  hidden  store  they  discovered 
on  returning  to  the  village. 

It  was  getting  dark  when 
we  reached  Zingerlu,  where  we 
lodged  in  the  Commissar's  one- 
roomed  house.  One  of  his 
children,  a  girl  of  about  ten 
years  of  age,  was  sick  of  fever 
— typhus,  I  expect — and  did 
not  look  as  if  she  would  last 
long.  We  gave  her  tea  and 
aspirin,  the  only  things  we  had 
left,  and  Toheraz  nursed  her 
like  a  mother.  Here,  too,  the 
villagers  were  in  the  last  stages 
of  despair.  "Send  us  seed 
grain,  or  we  die." 

Tired  after  the  day's  jour- 
ney, I  had  just  got  off  to  sleep 
when  I  was  wakened  by  a 
furious  burst  ef  rifle-fire  just 
outside  the  hut,  followed  by 
our  host's  appearance,  with 
the  news  that  the  Mussulmans 
were  attacking  Kadilu,  a  village 
four  or  five  versts  away  across 
the  valley.  On  going  oat,  we 
found  the  villagers  firing  their 
rifles  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Mussulmans'  line  of  advance. 
Toheraz,  taking  command,  soon 
stopped  them  and  pointed  out 
the  futility  of  wasting  their 
ammunition.  Finally,  after 
posting  picquets,  the  remainder 
returned  to  the  village.  Heavy 
firing  continued  across  the 
valley  for  about  an  hour,  but 
gradually  died  down, and  morn- 
ing broke  without  further  dis- 
turbance in  our  village. 

We  did  not  wait  for  a  report 
from  Kadilu,  as  there  was  no 
direct  road  there,  but  pushed 
on  with  a  party  of  refugees 
and  villagers  making  their  way 
to  Devalu.  The  track  was  dis- 
turbed by  Mussulmans  from 
the  Nakiohevan  area,  who  lay 
in  wait  for  small  parties  of 
Armenians.  About  a  fortnight 
before  an  unarmed  party  of 
about  twenty  were  killed  and 
mutilated  in  the  foothills.  We 
passed  the  bodies  of  two  or 
three  murdered  travellers,  but 
reached  Devalu  ourselves  with- 
out incident,  and  from  there 
continued  our  journey  to  Eri- 
van  by  train. 

At  Erivan,  after  visiting  the 
British  Mission,  a  Headquar- 
ters without  troops,  and  the 
American  Relief  Headquarters, 
I  started  for  Tiflis  by  train, 
leaving  Toheraz  behind.  There 
was  no  hope  of  getting  seed  grain 
out  to  the  Armenian  villages  in 
the  mountains  in  time  for  this 
year's  sewing.  The  greater 
part  of  them  cannot  now  sur- 
vive next  winter. 

•         •••*• 

The  next  fortnight  was  spent 
going  to  and  fro  between  Tiflis 
and  Echmiadzin,  the  cathedral 
town  near  Erivan  where  the 
Katbolikos  of  Armenia  lives. 
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Antranik  arrived  at  Eohmiad- 
zin  with  his  troops  on  the  13th, 
and  in  conjunction  with  us 
made  preparations  for  dis- 
banding. Those  who  came 
from  Constantinople,  Bulgaria, 
and  Syria  were  to  be  repatri- 
ated as  soon  as  possible ;  the 
majority  of  the  rest  would 
probably  in  the  end  join  the 
Erivan  army. 

The  feeling  between  the 
Turkish  and  Kussian  Arme- 
nians is  very  strong.  The 
Turkish  Armenians  are  sore 
with  the  Russian  for  having 
left  them  to  their  fate,  and 
thereby  caused  the  massacre 
of  many  of  their  families.  The 
Kussian  Armenians,  on  the 
other  hand,  blame  the  Turkish 
for  having  carried  on  the 
struggle,  and  brought  reprisals 
on  themselves  who  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Turks,  All 
Armenians,  however,  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  Katholi- 
kos,  who,  to  the  Armenian 
race  throughout  the  world,  is 
the  visible  head  of  their  national 
aspirations.  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  papal  throne  is  a 
fine-looking,  venerable  old  man, 
living  in  a  monastic  atmos- 
phere that  carries  one  baok  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  monastic 
clergy,  unlike  the  parish  priests, 
are  highly  educated  men,  with 
the  manners  and  outlook  of 
educated  Western  Europe. 

The  last  two  days  were  in- 
teresting but  rather  pathetic. 
The  sale  of  the  horses  to  the 
Erivan  Government  reminded 
one  of  a  great  horse  fair  in 
Scotland,  but  only  a  soldier 
knows  what  it  means  to  part 
with  the  horse  that  has  cam- 
paigned with  him.  The  men 
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were  paid  250  roubles  each 
(present  value  about  £2)  for 
their  services.  Having  been 
disarmed  and  demobilised,  I 
found  them  all  paraded  outside 
Antranik's  headquarters  to  bid 
me  good-bye.  I  could  not  help 
comparing  in  my  mind  the 
future  of  these  men,  who  like 
myself  fought  the  whole  war 
against  the  Turks,  with  my 
own.  Tcheraz  was  down  with 
typhus,  caught  no  doubt  at  the 
Commissar's  hut  in  Zingerlu. 

On  April  27  Antranik, 
accompanied  by  about  fifteen 
of  his  officers  and  staff,  left 
Echmiadzin  with  me  by  special 
train  for  Tiflis.  The  news  of 
his  journey  travelled  before 
him.  At  every  station  crowds 
were  waiting  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  their  national  hero,  but 
Antranik,  whether  from  sad- 
ness of  heart  or  desire  to  avoid 
a  demonstration,  did  not  show 
himself. 

On  reaching  the  Georgian 
frontier,  I  had  the  arms  of  his 
escort  collected  in  a  small  coupd, 
and  posted  the  four  British 
soldiers  with  us  as  sentries 
over  the  train,  to  prevent  the 
Georgians  searching  it.  An- 
tranik, while  accepting  my 
decision,  was  evidently  not 
quite  satisfied  with  my  method 
of  dealing  with  the  situation. 
On  arrival  at  the  first  Georgian 
station,  he  showed  me  a  tele- 
gram which  he  was  about  to 
send  to  the  Georgian  Govern- 
ment. It  ran  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

"Pursued  by  my  enemies  I 
come  to  revisit  your  beautiful 
eity.  The  memory  of  our 
cordial  relations  in  the  past 
prompts  me  to  believe  that  we 
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shall  meet  onoe  again  with 
renewed  cordiality,  I  am 
bringing  with  me  an  armed 
escort  of  my  officers." 

At  Tiflia,  the  Georgian 
Minister  of  War  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  station  to 
welcome  him,  offering  him  his 
oar,  and  assuring  him  that 
any  armed  escort  brought  by 
Antranik  would  be  welcomed 
by  them,  Antranik  informed 
me  of  the  message  with  a  smile, 
but  left  the  arms  where  they 
were. 

A  fortnight  later,  a  British 
transport,  crowded  with  officers 
and  men  returning  home  to 
friends  and  country,  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Batoum.  On 
a  corner  of  the  deck  was  a 
small  group  of  officers  dressed 


in  picturesque  foreign  uniforms, 
and  talking  an  unknown  for- 
eign tongue.  For  the  rest  of 
the  travellers,  this  was  the  day 
long  dreamed  of  in  the  years 
of  exile,  while  fighting  in  for- 
eign lands.  But  for  these  it 
was  no  homecoming.  For  these 
the  pageants  of  victory  and 
peace  have  no  meaning. 
Exiles,  their  vision  is  one  of 
blackened  homes  and  murdered 
kin.  Strangers  among  those 
with  whom  they  had  fought 
the  common  enemy,  they  were 
sailing  westward  to  plead  their 
people's  cause  in  the  metro- 
polis of  words.  What  of  the 
Great  Powers?  The  cry  of 
a  martyred  nation  goes  out  to 
the  English-speaking  peoples. 
Will  they  hear  the  call? 
LIAISON. 
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XXVII.   FLIGHT. 


ON  the  morning  after  his 
visit  from  Mr  Carrington,  Ned 
Cromarty  took  his  keeper  with 
him  and  drove  over  to  shoot 
on  a  friend's  estate.  He  stayed 
for  tea,  and  it  was  well  alter 
five  o'clock  and  quite  dark 
when  he  started  on  his  long 
drive  home.  The  road  passed 
close  to  a  wayside  station  with 
a  level  crossing  over  the  line, 
and  when  they  came  to  this 
the  gates  were  closed  against 
them  and  the  light  of  the  signal 
on  the  up  line  had  changed 
from  red  to  white. 

"Train's  up  to  time,"  said 
Ned  to  the  keeper.  "  I  thought 
we'd  have  got  through  before 
she  came." 

There  was  no  moon,  a  fine 
rain  hung  in  the  air,  and  the 
night  was  already  pitch  dark. 
Sitting  there  in  the  dogcart 
before  the  closed  gates,  behind 
the  blinding  light  of  the  gig 
lamps,  they  were  quite  invisible 
themselves;  bmt  about  thirty 
yards  to  their  left  they  saw 
the  station  platform  plainly 
in  the  radiance  of  its  lights, 
and  straight  before  them,  in  the 
radiance  of  their  own,  they 
could  see  less  distinctly  the 
road  beyond  the  line. 

At  first,  save  for  the  distant 
rumble  of  the  southward-  bound 
train,  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
or  of  movement  anywhere;  and 
then  all  at  once  a  figure  on  a 
bicycle  appeared  on  the  road, 


and  in  a  moment  dismounted 
beside  the  station.  It  was  a 
girl  in  black,  and  at  the  sight 
of  her  Ned  bent  forward  sud- 
denly in  his  driving  seat  and 
stared  intently  into  the  night. 
He  saw  her  unstrap  a  email 
suit-case  from  the  bicycle  and 
lead  the  bicycle  into  the  sta- 
tion. A  minute  or  two  passed, 
and  then  she  emerged  from  the 
ticket-office  on  to  the  platform 
carrying  the  suit-case  in  her 
hand.  The  bicycle  she  had 
evidently  left  in  the  station, 
and  it  seemed  manifest  that 
she  was  going  by  this  train. 

"  That's  Miss  Farmond,  sir, 
from  Keldale  House!"  ex- 
claimed the  keeper. 

His  master  said  nothing,  but 
kept  his  eye  intently  fixed  on 
the  girl.  One  of  the  platform 
lamps  lit  her  plainly,  and  he 
thought  she  looked  the  most 
forlorn  and  moving  sight  that 
had  ever  stirred  his  heart. 
There  was  something  shrink- 
ing in  her  attitude,  and  when 
she  looked  once  for  a  few 
moments  straight  towards 
him  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing both  sad  and  frightened 
in  her  face.  Not  another  soul 
was  on  the  platform,  and  seen 
in  that  patch  of  light  against 
an  immensity  of  dark  empty 
country  and  black  sky,  she 
give  him  such  an  impression 
of  friendlessness  that  he  could 
scarcely  stay  in  his  seat.  And 
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all  the  while  the  roar  of  the 
on-ooming  train  was  growing 
louder  and  ever  louder.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  would  be  gone 
— "Where?"  he  asked  him- 
self. 

"  I'm  wondering  where  she'll 
be  going  at  this  time  o'  night 
with  nae  mair  luggage  than 
yen,"  said  the  keeper. 

That  decided  it. 

"Take  the  trap  home  and 
tell  Miss  Cromarty  not  to  ex- 
peot  me  to-night,"  said  his 
master  quickly.  "  Say  I've 
gone — oh,  any  where  youderned 
well  like  !  There's  something 
up  and  I'm  going  to  see  what 
it  is." 

He  jumped  quietly  on  the 
road  just  as  the  engine  thun- 
dered between  the  gates  in 
front.  By  the  time  the  train 
was  at  rest  he  was  over  the 
gate  and  making  his  way  to 
the  platform.  He  stopped  in 
the  darkness  by  the  rear  end 
of  the  train  till  he  saw  the 
figure  in  black  disappear  into 
a  carriage,  and  then  he  stepped 
into  a  compartment  near  the 
guard's  van. 

"Haven't  got  a  ticket,  but 
I'll  pay  as  I  go  along,"  he  said 
to  the  guard  as  he  passed  the 
window. 

The  guard  knew  Mr  Crom- 
arty well  and  touched  his  cap, 
and  then  the  train  started,  and 
Mr  Cromarty  was  embarked 
upon  what  he  confessed  to 
himself  was  the  blindest  jour- 
ney he  had  ever  made  in  all 
his  varied  career. 

Where  was  she  going — and 
why  was  she  going  ?  He  asked 
himself  these  questions  over 
and  over  again  as  he  sat  with 
a  cigar  between  his  teeth  and 


his  long  legs  stretched  out  en 
the  opposite  seat,  and  the  train 
drove  on  into  an  ever  wilder 
and  more  desolate  land.  It 
would  be  many  miles  and  a 
couple  of  hours  or  more  before 
they  reached  any  sort  of  con- 
ceivable destination  for  her, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this 
train  did  not  go  beyond  that 
destination.  Then  it  struck 
him  sharply  that  up  till  the 
end  of  last  month  the  tiain 
had  continued  its  southward 
journey.  The  alteration  in  the 
time-table  was  only  a  few  days 
old.  Possibly  she  was  not 
aware  of  it  and  had  counted  on 
travelling  to  —  where?  He 
knew  where  she  had  got  to 
stop,  but  where  had  she  meant 
to  stop  ?  Or  where  would  she 
go  to  -  morrow  ?  And  above 
all,  why  was  she  going  at  all, 
leaving  her  bicycle  at  a  way- 
side station  and  with  her  sole 
luggage  a  small  suit -case? 
Ned  shook  his  head,  tried  to 
suck  life  into  his  neglected 
cigar,  and  gave  up  the  problem 
in  the  meanwhile. 

As  to  the  question  of  what 
business  he  had  to  be  follow- 
ing Miss  Farmond  like  this,  he 
troubled  his  head  about  it  not 
at  all.  If  she  needed  him, 
here  he  was.  If  she  didn't, 
he  would  clear  out.  But  very 
strong  and  very  urgent  was 
the  conviction  that  she  re- 
quired a  friend  of  some  sort. 

The  stations  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  most  desolate, 
improbable  places  as  endings 
for  Cicely  Farmond's  journey. 
He  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  each  of  them,  but  she  never 
alighted. 

"She's  going  to  find  herself 
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stuck  for  the  night.  That's 
about  the  size  of  it,"  he  said 
to  himself  as  they  left  the  last 
station  before  the  journey 
ended. 

Though  their  next  stop  was 
the  final  stop,  he  did  not  open 
the  carriage  door  when  the 
train  pulled  up.  He  did  not 
even  put  his  head  far  out  of  the 
window,  only  just  enough  to 
see  what  passed  on  the  plat- 
form ahead. 

"I'm  not  going  to  worry  her 
if  she  doesn't  need  me,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

He  saw  a  slip  of  a  figure  in 
black  talking  to  the  station- 
master,  and  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  hear  that  official's 
last  words  in  order  to  divine 
what  had  happened. 

"  Weel,  miss,"  he  overheard 
the  stationmaster  say,  "I'm 
sorry  ye're  disappointed,  but 
it's  no  me  that  has  stoppit  the 
train.  It's  aff  for  the  winter. 
If  ye  turn  to  the  left  ye'll  fin1 
the  hotel." 

The  girl  looked  round  her 
slowly,  and  it  seemed  to  Ned 
that  the  way  she  did  it  epito- 
mised disappointment  and  deso- 
lation, and  then  she  hurried 
through  the  station  buildings 
and  was  gone. 

He  was  out  of  the  carriage 
and  after  her  in  an  instant. 
Beyond  the  station  the  dark- 
ness was  intense,  and  he  almost 
passed  a  road  branching  to 
the  left  without  seeing  it.  He 
stopped  and  was  going  to  turn 
down  it  when  it  struck  him 
the  silence  was  intense  that 
way,  but  that  there  was  a 
light  sound  of  retreating  foot- 
steps straight  ahead. 

"  She's  missed  the  turning  ! " 
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he  said  to  himself,  and  followed 
the  footsteps. 

In  a  little  he  could  see  her 
against  the  sky,  a  dim  hurry- 
ing figure,  and  his  own  stride 
quickened.  He  had  never  been 
in  this  place  before,  but  he 
knew  it  for  a  mere  seaboard 
village  with  an  utterly  lonely 
country  on  every  inland  side. 
She  was  heading  into  a  black 
wilderness,  and  he  took  his 
decision  at  once  and  increased 
his  pace  till  he  was  overhaul- 
ing her  fast. 

At  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
he  could  see  that  she  glanced 
over  her  shoulder  and  made 
the  more  haste  till  she  was 
almost  running.  And  then  as 
she  heard  the  pursuing  steps 
always  nearer  she  suddenly 
slackened  speed  to  let  him 
pass. 

"  Miss  Farmond  I "  said  he. 
He  could  hear  her  gasp  as 
she  stopped  short  and  turned 
sharply.  She  was  staring  hard 
now  at  the  tall  figure  looming 
above  her. 

"It's  only  me — Ned  Crom- 
arty,"  he  said  quietly. 

And  then  he  started  in  turn, 
for  instead  of  showing  relief 
she  gave  a  half  -  smothered 
little  cry  and  shrank  away 
from  him.  For  a  moment 
there  was  dead  silence,  and 
then  he  said,  still  quietly, 
though  it  cost  him  an  effort — 
"I  only  mean  to  help  you 
if  you  need  a  hand.  Are  you 
looking  for  the  hotel?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  in  a  low 
frightened  voice. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  guess 
you'd  walk  till  morning  before 
you  reached  an  hotel  along 
this  road.  You  missed  the 
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turning  at  the  station.  Give 
me  your  bag.  Come  aleng  ! " 

She  let  him  take  the  suit- 
case and  she  turned  baok  with 
him,  but  it  struck  him  pain- 
fully that  her  docility  was  like 
that  of  a  frightened  animal. 

"  Where  are  you  bound 
for  ?  "  he  inquired  in  his  usual 
direct  way. 

She  murmured  something 
that  he  could  not  catch,  and 
then  they  fell  altogether  silent 
till  they  had  retraced  their 
road  to  the  station,  and  turned 
down  towards  a  twinkling 
light  or  two  which  showed 
where  the  village  lay. 

"Now  Miss  Farmond,"  said 
he,  "  we  are  getting  near  this 
pub,  and  as  we've  both  got  to 
spend  the  night  there,  you'll 
please  observe  these  few  short 
and  simple  rules.  I'm  your 
uncle  —  Uncle  Ned.  D'you 
see?" 

There  was  no  laugh,  or  even 


a  smile  from  her.  She  gave  a 
little  start  of  surprise,  and  in 
a  very  confused  voice  mur- 
mured— 

"Yes,  I  see." 

"My  full  name  is  Mr  Ned 
Dawkins,  and  you're  Louisa 
Dawkins  my  niece.  Just  call 
me  '  Uncle  Ned,'  and  leave  me 
to  do  the  talking.  We  are 
touring  this  beautiful  country, 
and  IVe  lost  my  luggage 
owing  to  the  derned  foolish- 
ness of  the  railroad  officials 
here.  And  then  when  we've 
had  a  little  bit  of  dinner  you 
can  tell  me,  if  you  like,  why 
you've  eloped,  and  why  you've 
got  a  down  on  me.  Or  if 
you  don't  like  to,  well,  you 
needn't.  Ah,  here's  the  pub 
at  last." 

He  threw  open  the  door,  and 
in  a  loud  and  cheerful  voice 
cried — 

"  Well,  here  we  are,  Louis*. 
Walk  right  in,  my  dear  1 " 


XXVIII.   THE   BETURN. 


His  friends  would  scarcely 
have  picked  out  Mr  Ned 
Cromarty  of  Stanesland  as 
likely  to  make  a  distinguished 
actor,  but  they  might  have 
changed  their  opinion  had 
they  heard  him  breezily  an- 
nounce himself  as  Mr  Dawkins 
from  Liverpool,  and  curse  the 
Scottish  railways  which  had 
lost  his  luggage  for  him.  It 
is  true  that  the  landlord  looked 
at  him  a  trifle  askance,  and 
that  the  landlady  and  her 
maid  exchanged  a  knowing 
smile  when  he  ordered  a  room 
for  his  niece  Louisa;  but  few 
people  shut  up  in  a  little 


country  inn  with  such  a  for- 
midable -  looking,  loud  -  voiced 
giant,  would  have  ventured  to 
question  his  statements  openly, 
and  the  equanimity  of  Mr 
Dawkins  remained  undis- 
turbed. 

"Sit  right  down,  Louisa!" 
he  commanded  when  dinner 
was  served;  and  then,  ad- 
dressing the  maid,  "  You 
needn't  wait.  We'll  ring 
when  we  need  you." 

But  the  moment  she  had 
gone  he  checked  a  strong 
expression  with  an  effort. 

" Dam  —  confound  it!"  he 
cried.  "  I  ought  to  have  re- 
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membered  to  say  graoe !  That 
would  have  given  just  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  Unole 
Ned  business.  However,  I 
don't  think  they've  smelt 
any  rats." 

Cicely  smiled  faintly,  and 
then  her  eyes  fell,  and  she 
answered  nothing.  Their  only 
other  conversation  during  din- 
ner consisted  in  his  expostula- 
tions on  her  small  appetite 
and  her  low -voiced  protests 
that  she  wasn't  hungry.  But 
when  it  was  safely  over,  he 
pushed  back  his  chair,  crossed 
his  knees,  and  began — 

"  Now,  Louisa,  I'm  going 
to  take  an  uncle's  privilege 
of  lighting  my  pipe  before  I 
begin  to  talk,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

He  lit  his  pipe,  and  then 
suddenly  dropping  the  rdle 
of  uncle  altogether,  said 
gently — 

"  I  don't  want  to  press  you 
with  any  questions  that  you 
don't  want  to  answer,  but  if 
you  need  a  friend  of  any  sort, 
size,  or  description,  here  I 
am."  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  asked  still 
more  gently,  "Are  you  afraid 
of  me?" 

For  the  first  time  she  let 
her  long-lashed  eyes  rest  full 
on  his  face,  and  in  her  low 
voice  she  answered — 

"Partly  afraid." 

"And  partly  what  else?" 

"  Partly  puzzled — and  partly 
ashamed." 

"  Ashamed  1 "  he  exclaimed 
with  a  note  of  indignant  pro- 
test. "  Ashamed  of  what  ?  " 

"The  exhibition  I've  made 
of  myself,"  she  said,  her  voice 
still  very  low. 


"Well,"  he  smiled,  "that's  a 
matter  of  opinion.  But  why 
are  you  afraid  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed.  "  You 
know,  of  course !  " 

He  stared  at  her  blankly. 

"I  pass;  I  can't  play  to 
that !  "  he  replied.  "  I  honestly 
do  not  know,  Miss  Farmond." 

Her  eyes  opened  very  wide. 

"That's  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  I  was  puzzled.  You  must 
know — and  yet !  " 

She  broke  off  and  looked 
at  him  doubtfully. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  "some 
one's  got  to  solve  this  mystery, 
and  I'll  risk  a  leading  question. 
Why  did  you  run  away  ?  " 

"Because  of  what  you  have 
been  doing ! " 

"Me  been  doing  !  And  what 
have  I  been  doing?  " 

"  Suspecting  me  and  setting 
a  detective  to  watch  me ! " 

Ned's  one  eye  opened  wide, 
but  for  a  moment  he  said 
not  a  word.  Then  he  re- 
marked quietly — 

"This  is  going  to  be  a 
derned  complicated  business. 
Just  you  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, please,  and  let's  see  how 
things  stand.  Who  told  you 
I  was  setting  a  detective  on 
to  you  ?  " 

"I  found  out  myself  I  was 
being  watched." 

"  How  and  when  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  and  the  doubt- 
ful look  returned  to  her  eyes. 

"Come,  Louisa!"  he  said. 
"No  nonsense  this  time  I 
We've  got  to  have  this  out 
— or  my  name's  Dawkins  !  " 

For  the  first  time  she  smiled 
spontaneously,  and  the  doubt- 
ful look  almost  vanished.  Just 
a  trace  was  left,  but  her  voice, 
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though  still  very  low,  was 
firmer  now. 

"I  only  discovered  for  the 
first  time  the  wioked  suspicion 
about  poor  Maloolm,"  she 
said,  "when  I  met  a  gentle- 
man a  few  days  ago,  who 
told  me  he  had  heard  Mal- 
oolm was  arrested  for  the 
murder  of  Sir  Reginald." 

"  Bat  that's  not  true  !  " 
cried  Ned. 

"No;  and  he  admitted  it 
was  only  a  story  he  had 
heard  at  the  hotel,  but  it 
suddenly  seemed  to  throw 
light  on  several  things  I 
hadn't  been  able  to  under- 
stand. I  spoke  to  Lady 
Cromarty  about  it,  and  then 
I  actually  found  that  I  was 
suspected  too  !  " 

"  Did  she  tell  you  so  ?  " 

"Not  in  so  many  words, 
but  I  knew  what  was  in  her 
mind.  And  then  the  very  next 
day  I  caught  the  same  man 
examining  the  library  with 
Bisset,  and  from  a  window  I 
saw  him  follow  Lady  Crom- 
arty and  speak  to  her,  and 
then  I  knew  he  was  a  detec- 
tive ! " 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"  Oh,  by  instinct,  and  I  was 
right !  The  position  was  so 
horrible — so  unbearable,  that 
I  went  in  to  see  Mr  Bat  tar 
about  it." 

"  Why  Battar  ?  " 

"Because  he  is  the  family 
lawyer,  and  he's  also  investi- 
gating the  case,  and  I  thought, 
of  course,  he  was  employing 
the  detective.  And  Mr  Battar 
told  me  you  were  really  em- 
ploying him.  Are  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  pleading  note 
in  this  question — a  longing  to 


hear  the  answer  "  No,"  that 
seemed  to  affect  Ned  strangely. 

"It's  all  right,  Miss  Far- 
mond  !  "  he  said.  "  Don't  you 
worry  !  I  got  that  man  down 
here  to  clear  you  —  just  for 
that  purpose  and  no  other  1 " 

"Bat "  she  exclaimed, 

"  Mr  Battar  said  you  sus- 
pected Maloolm  and  me,  and 
were  determined  t©  prove  our 
guilt ! " 

"Simon  Battar  said  that!" 

There  was  something  so 
menacing  in  his  voice  that 
Cicely  involuntarily  shrank 
back. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
honour  bright,  that  Simon 
Battar  told  you  that  lie  in 
so  many  words  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "he  did 
indeed.  And  he  said  that 
this  Mr  Carrington  was  a 
very  clever  man,  and  was 
almost  certain  to  trump  up 
a  very  strong  case  against  us, 
and  so  he  advised  me  to  go 
away." 

He  seemed  almost  incapable 
of  speech  at  this. 

"  He  actually  advised  you  to 
bolt?" 

She  nodded. 

"To  slip  away  quietly  to 
London  and  stay  in  an  hotel 
he  recommended  till  I  heard 
from  him.  He  said  you  had 
sworn  to  track  down  the 
criminals  and  hang  them 
with  your  own  hands,  and 
so  when  I  saw  you  suddenly 
come  up  behind  me  in  that 
dark  road  to  -  night  —  oh, 
you've  no  idea  how  terrified 
I  was  I  Mr  Battar  had 
frightened  away  all  the  nerve 
I  ever  had,  and  then  when  I 
thought  I  was  safely  away, 
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you  suddenly  oame  up  behind 
me  in  that  dark  road  1  " 

"  You  poor  little—"  he  be- 
gan, laying  his  hand  upon 
hers  ;  and  then  he  remembered 
Sir  Malcolm,  and  altered  his 
sentence  into  "  You  know  now 
that  was  all  one  infernal  pack 
of  lies,  don't  you  ?  " 

Though  he  took  away  his 
hand,  she  had  not  moved  her 
own,  and  she  gave  him  now  a 
look  which  richly  rewarded 
him  for  his  evening's  work. 

"I  believe  every  word  you 
tell  me,"  she  said. 

"Well  then,"  said  Ned,  "I 
tell  you  that  I  g©t  this  fellow 
Carrington  down  to  take  up 
the  case,  so  that  I  could  clear 
you  in  the  first  place  and  find 
the  right  man  in  the  second. 
80  as  to  give  him  an  absolute 
clear  field,  he  wasn't  told  who 
was  employing  him,  and  then 
he  could  suspect  me  myself  if 
he  wanted  to.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  rather  think  he  has 
guessed  who's  running  him. 
Anyhow,  yesterday  afternoon 
he  told  me  straight  and  em- 
phatically that  he  knew  you 
were  innocent.  So  you've  run 
away  a  day  too  late !  " 

She  laughed  at  last,  and 
then  fell  serious  again. 

"But  what  did  Mr  Rattar 
mean  by  saying  you  had  en- 
gaged the  detective  because 
you  suspected  Malcolm  and 
me?" 

"That's  precisely  what  I 
want  to  find  out,"  said  Ned 
grimly.  "  He  oould  guess  easy 
enough  who  was  employing 
Carrington,  because  I  had  sug- 
gested getting  a  detective, 
only  Simon  wouldn't  rise  to 
it.  But  as  to  saying  I  sus- 


pected you,  he  knew  that  was 
a  lie,  and  I  can  only  suspect 
he's  getting  a  little  tired  of 
life !  " 

They  talked  on  for  a  little 
longer,  still  sitting  by  the 
table,  with  her  eyes  now  con- 
stantly smiling  into  his,  until 
at  last  he  had  to  remind  him- 
self so  vigorously  of  the  absent 
and  lucky  baronet  that  the 
pleasure  began  to  ebb.  And 
then  they  said  good -night, 
and  he  was  left  staring  into 
the  fire. 

Next  morning  they  faced 
one  another  in  a  first-class 
carriage  on  a  homeward-bound 
train. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  Lady 
Cromarty  ? "  she  asked,  half 
smiling,  half  fearfully. 

He  reflected  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"Tell  her  the  truth.  Lies 
don't  pay  in  the  long-run.  I 
can  bear  witness  to  this  part 
of  the  story,  and  to  the  Car- 
rington part  if  necessary, 
though  I  don't  want  to  give 
him  away  if  I  can  help  it." 

"Oh  no!"  she  said;  "we 
mustn't  interfere  with  him. 
But  supposing  Lady  Cromarty 
doesn't  believe " 

"Come  straight  to  Stanes- 
land  !  Will  you  ?  " 

"Run  away  again?" 

"It's  the  direction  you  run 
in  that  matters,"  said  he. 
"  Now,  mind  you,  that's  under- 
stood !  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  little, 
and  then  she  said — 

"  I  can't  understand  why 
these  horrible  stories  associate 
Malcolm  and  me.  Why  should 
we  have  conspired  to  do  such  a 
dreadful  thing  ?  " 
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He  stared  at  her,  and  then 
hesitated. 

"  Because — well,  being  en- 
gaged to  him " 

"  Engaged  to  Malcolm  !  "  she 
exclaimed.  "  Whatever  put 
that  into  people's  heads?" 

"  What !  "  he  cried.  "  Aren't 
you  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious,  no  !  Was 
that  the  reason  then  ?  " 

He  seemed  too  lost  in  his 
own  thoughts  to  answer  her ; 
but  they  were  evidently  not 
unhappy  thoughts  this  time. 

"  Who  can  have  started  such 
a  story  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"Who  started  it?"  he  re- 
peated, and  then  was  immersed 
in  thought  again ;  only  now 
there  was  a  grim  look  on  his 
face. 

"  Well,  anyhow,"  he  cried,  in 
a  minute  or  two,  "  we're  out 
of  that  wood !  Aren't  we, 
Louisa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Ned,"  she  smiled 
back. 

He  stirred  impulsively  in  his 
seat  and  then  seemed  to  check 
himself,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey  he  appeared  to  be 
divided  between  eontent  with 


the  present  hour  and  an  im- 
pulse to  improve  upon  it.  And 
then  before  he  had  realised 
where  they  were,  they  had 
stopped  at  a  station,  and  she 
was  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  I  must  get  out  here  ! 
I've  left  my  bike  in  the 
station  ! " 

"  Look  here,"  said  he,  with 
his  hand  on  the  door  handle, 
"  before  you  go  you've  got  to 
swear  that  you'll  come  straight 
to  Stanesland  if  there's  another 
particle  of  trouble.  Swear?  " 

"But  what  about  Miss 
Cromarty  ?  "  she  smiled. 

"  Miss  Cromarty  will  say 
precisely  the  same  as  I  do," 
he  said  with  a  curiously  signi- 
ficant emphasis.  "  So  now,  I 
don't  open  this  door  till  you 
promise?  " 

"  I  promise  ! "  said  she,  and 
then  she  was  standing  on  the 
platform  waving  a  farewell. 

"  I  half  wish  I'd  risked  it!" 
he  said  to  himself  with  a  sigh 
as  the  train  moved  on,  and 
then  he  ruminated  with  an 
expression  on  his  face  that 
seemed  to  suggest  a  risk 
merely  deferred. 


XXIX.    BKOTHEB  AND   SISTEK. 


Ned  Cromarty  found  his 
sister  in  her  room, 

"Well,  Ned,"  she  asked, 
"  where  on  earth  have  you 
been?" 

He  shut  the  door  before 
he  answered,  and  then  came 
up  to  the  fireplace  and 
planted  himself  in  front  of 
her., 

"  Who  told  you  that  Cicely 
Farmond  was  engaged  to  Mal- 


colm Cromarty?"  he  de- 
manded. 

She  made  a  little  grimace 
of  comic  alarm,  but  her  eye 
was  apprehensive. 

"Don't  eat  my  head  off, 
Neddy !  How  can  I  re- 
member ?  " 

"You've  got  to  remember," 
said  her  brother  grimly.  "  And 
you'd  better  be  careful  what 
you  tell  me,  for  I'll  go  straight 
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to   the   woman,   or  man,  you 
name." 

She  looked  at  him  boldly 
enough. 

"I  don't  know  if  you  are 
aware  of  it,  but  this  isn't  the 
way  I'm  aooustomed  to  be 
talked  to." 

"It's  the  way  you're  being 
talked  to  now,"  said  he.  "  Who 
told  you?" 

"I  absolutely  refuse  to 
answer  if  you  speak  to  me 
like  that,  Ned." 

"Then  we  part  company, 
Lilian." 

There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  apprehension  in  her  eye 
now.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
to  wonder  whether  he  was 
actually  in  earnest,  and  then 
to  decide  that  he  was. 

"I— I  don't  know  who  told 
me,"  she  said  in  an  altered 
voice. 

"Did  anybody  tell  you,  or 
did  you  make  it  up?" 

"I  never  actually  said  they 
were  engaged." 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence 
and  very  hard,  and  then  he 
spoke  deliberately. 

"I  won't  ask  you  why  you 
deceived  me,  Lilian,  but  it  was 
a  low-down  trick  to  play  on 
me,  and  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  damned  cruel  trick  to  play 
on  that  girl.  I  mentioned  the 
engagement  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course  to  somebody,  and 
though  I  mentioned  it  con- 
fidentially, it  started  this 
slander  about  Malcolm  Crom- 
arty  and  Cicely  Farmond 
conspiring  to  murder  —  to 
murder,  Lilian  —  the  man  of 
all  men  they  owed  most  to. 
That's  what  you've  done  I " 

By  this  time  Lilian  Crom- 


arty's    handkerchief    was    at 
her  eyes. 

"I — I  am  very  sorry,  Ned," 
she  murmured. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  soothed 
by  a  tear,  even  in  the  most 
adroit  lady's  eye. 

"  The  latest  consequence  has 
been,"  he  said  sternly,  "that 
through  a  mixture  of  persecu- 
tion and  bad  advice  she  has 
been  driven  to  run  away. 
Luckily  I  spotted  her  at  the 
start  and  fetched  her  back, 
and  I've  told  her  that  if  there 
is  the  least  little  bit  more 
trouble  she  is  to  come  straight 
here,  and  that  you  will  give 
her  as  good  a  welcome  as  I 
shall.  Is  that  quite  clear?" 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured 
through  her  handkerchief. 

"Otherwise,"  said  he, 
"there's  no  room  for  us  both 
here.  One  single  suggestion 
that  she  isn't  welcome — and 
you  have  full  warning  now  of 
the  consequences ! " 

"  When  is  she  coming  ?  "  she 
asked  in  an  uncertain  voice. 

"When?  Possibly  never. 
But  there's  some  very  fishy — 
and,  it  looks  to  me,  some  very 
dirty  business  going  on,  and 
this  port  stands  open  in  case 
of  a  storm.  You  fully  under- 
stand?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  she  said, 
putting  away  her  handker- 
chief. "I'm  not  quite  a 
fool." 

And,  indeed,  none  of  her 
friends  or  acquaintances  had 
ever  made  that  accusation 
against  Lilian  Cromarty. 

"Well,  that's  all,"  said  Ned, 
and  began  to  move  across  the 
room. 

But    now    the   instinct    for 
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finding  a  scapegoat  began   to 
revive. 

"Who  did  you  tell  it  to, 
Ned?"  she  asked. 

"  Simon  Rattar." 

"Then  he  has  spread  this 
dreadful  story  !  "  she  exclaimed 
with  righteous  indignation. 

Her  brother  stopped  and 
slowly  turned  back. 

"By  Heaven,  I've  soaroely 
had  time  to  think  it  all  out 
yet— but  it  looks  like  it ! " 

"It  must  be  that  nasty 
grumpy  old  creature  !  If  you 
told  nobody  else — well,  it  can't 
be  anybody  else  ! " 

"  But  why  should  he  go  and 
spread  such  a  story  ?  " 

"  Because  he  wants  to  shelter 
some  one  else  !  " 

"Who?" 

"  Ah,  that's  for  the  police  to 
find  out.  But  I'm  quite  cer- 
tain, Ned,  that  that  pig-headed 
old  Simon,  with  his  cod-fish 
eyes  and  his  everlasting  grunt, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all !  " 

He  stared  thoughtfully  into 
space. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "he 
has  certainly  been  asking  for 
trouble  in  one  or  two  ways,  and 
this  seems  another  invitation. 
But  he'll  get  it,  sure  !  At  the 
same  time — What's  his  object?" 

His  sister  had  no  hesitation. 

"Either  to  make  money  or 
hide  something  disgraceful. 
You  really  must  inquire  into 
this,  Ned!" 
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He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
sat  for  a  few  minutes  with  his 
face  in  his  hands.  At  last 
he  looked  up  and  shook  his 
head. 

"I'm  out  of  my  depth,"  he 
said.  "I  gaess  I'd  better  see 
Carrington." 

"Mr  Carrington?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  had  a  long  talk  with 
him,"  he  explained  :  "he  seems 
an  uncommon  shrewd  fellow. 
Yes,  that's  the  proper  line  ! " 

She  looked  at  him  curiously, 
but  evidently  judged  it  tactful 
in  the  present  delicate  situation 
to  ask  no  more.  He  rose  now 
and  went,  still  thoughtful,  to 
the  door. 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing  of 
Simon  Rattar  to  do !  Wasn't 
it,  Ned  ?"  she  said  indignantly, 
her  eyes  as  bright  as  ever 
again. 

He  turned  as  she  went  out. 
"The  whole  thing  has  been 
damnable  I " 

As  the  door  closed  behind 
him  she  made  a  little  grimace 
again  and  then  gave  a  little 
shrug. 

"  He's  going  to  marry  her  !  " 
she  said  to  herself,  and  acting 
immediately  on  a  happy  inspir- 
ation, sat  down  to  write  a  long 
and  affectionate  letter  to  an  old 
friend  whose  country  house 
might,  with  judicious  manage- 
ment, be  considered  good  for  a 
six  months'  visit. 


XXX.    A  MARKED   MAN. 


The  unexpected  energy 
displayed  by  her  charming 
guest  in  bustling  all  over  the 
county  had  surprised  and  a 


little  perplexed  Miss  Peterkin, 
but  she  now  decided  that  it  was 
enly  a  passing  phase,  for  on  the 
day  following  his  visits  to 
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Keldale  and  Stanesland  he 
exhibited  exactly  the  same 
leisurely  oalm  she  had  admired 
at  first.  He  sought  out  the 
local  golf  course,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  his  creditable 
game  confirmed  his  reputation 
as  a  sportsman,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  he  idled  in  a  very 
gentlemanly  manner. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
he  strolled  out  and  gradually 
drifted  through  the  dusk 
towards  the  station.  Finding 
the  train  was,  as  usual,  indefin- 
itely late,  he  strolled  out  again 
and  finally  drifted  back  just  as 
the  signals  had  fallen  at  last. 
It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time 
and  the  platform  lamps  were 
lit,  but  Mr  Carrington  chanced 
to  stand  inconspicuously  in  a 
background  of  shadows.  As 
the  engine  hissed  ponderously 
under  the  station  roof  and  the 
carriage  doors  began  to 
open,  he  still  stood  there,  the 
most  casual  of  spectators.  A 
few  passengers  passed  him,  and 
then  came  a  young  man  in  a 
fur  coat,  on  whom  some  very 
curious  glances  had  been  thrown 
when  he  alighted  from  his  first- 
class  compartment.  Mr  Car- 
rington, however,  seemed  to 
take  no  interest  either  in 
him  or  anybody  else,  till  the 
young  man  was  actually  pass- 
ing him,  and  then  he  suddenly 
stepped  out  of  the  shadows, 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said  in  a  much  deeper  and 
graver  voice  than  usual — 

"Sir  Malcolm  Cromarty,  I 
believe!" 

The  young  man  started 
violently  and  turned  a  pale 
face. 

"  Ye-es,  I  am,"  he  stammered. 
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"May  I  have  a  word  with 
you  ?  "  said  Carrington  gravely. 

With  a  dreadfully  nervous 
air  Sir  Malcolm  accompanied 
him  out  into  the  dark  road, 
neither  speaking,  and  then  the 
young  man  demanded  hoarsely, 

"What  do  you  want  with 
me?" 

Carrington's  voice  suddenly 
resumed  its  usual  cheerful  note. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "for 
collaring  you  like  this,  but  the 
fact  is  I  am  very  keen  to  see 
you  about  the  Keldale  shoot- 
ings." 

Sir  Malcolm  gave  a  gasp  of 
relief. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Good  lord,  what  a 
fright  you  gave  me ! " 

"  I  say,  I'm  awfully  sorry  ! " 
said  Carrington  anxiously. 
*'  How  frightfully  stupid  I  must 
have  been ! " 

The  young  man  looked  at 
him,  and,  like  most  other 
people,  evidently  found  his 
ingenuous  face  and  sympathetic 
manner  irresistibly  confidence- 
inspiring. 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  he  said. 
"In  fact,  you  must  have 
wondered  at  my  manner.  The 
fact  is,  Mr — er " 

"Carrington." 

"  Mr  Carringtan,  that  I'm 
in  a  most  awful  position  at 
present.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  I'm  suspected  of  murder !  " 

"No!"  exclaimed  Carring- 
ton, with  vast  interest.  "Not 
really ! " 

"It's  an  absolute  fact — sus- 
pected of  murder !  Goed  God, 
just  imagine  it !  " 

The  young  baronet  stopped 
and  faced  his  new  acquaint- 
ance dramatically.  In  spite  of 
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his  nervousness,  it  was  evident 
that  his  notoriety  had  com- 
pensations. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I— the  head 
of  an  anoient  and  honourable 
house — am  actually  suspected 
of  having  murdered  my  cousin, 
Sir  Reginald  Cromarty  !  " 

"What,  that  murder?"  ex- 
claimed Carrington.  "  By  Jove, 
of  course,  I've  heard  a  lot  about 
the  case.  And  you  are  really 
suspected  ?  " 

"So  much  so,"  said  the 
baronet  darkly,  "that  when 
you  touched  me  on  the  shoulder 
I  actually  thought  you  were 
going  to  arrest  me ! " 

Carrington  seemed  equally 
astounded  and  penitent  at  this 
unfortunate  reading  of  his 
simple  and  natural  action  in 
stepping  suddenly  out  of  the 
dark  and  tapping  a  nervous 
stranger  on  the  shoulder. 

"  How  very  tactless  of  me  !  " 
he  repeated  more  than  once. 
"Really,  I  must  be  more  care- 
ful another  time ! " 

And  then  he  suddenly  turned 
his  monocle  on  to  the  baronet 
and  inquired — 

"  But  how  do  you  know  you 
are  suspected  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  !  My  God, 
all  lingers  are  pointing  at  me ! 
Even  in  my  club  in  London  I 
feel  I  am  a  marked  man.  I 
have  discussed  my  awful 
position  with  all  my  friends, 
and  by  this  time  they  tell  me 
that  everybody  else  knows 
too  I " 

"  That  is  —  er  —  not  un- 
natural," said  Carrington 
drily.  "But  how  did  you  first 
learn?" 

The  young  man's  voice  fell 
almost   to   a   whisper,  and  he 
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glanced  apprehensively  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

"I  knew  I  should  be  sus- 
pected the  moment  I  heard  of 
the  crime !  The  very  night 
before — perhaps  at  the  actual 
moment  when  the  deed  was 
being  done  —  I  did  a  foolish 
thing ! " 

"You  don't  say  so!"  ex- 
claimed his  new  friend  with 
every  appearance  of  surprise. 

"Yes,  you  may  not  believe 
me,  but  I  acted  like  a  damned 
silly  ass.  Mind  you,  I  am  not, 
as  a  rule,  a  silly  ass,"  the 
baronet  added  with  dignity, 
"  but  that  night  I  actually  con- 
fided in  a  woman ! " 

"What  woman?" 

"My  relative,  Miss  Cicely 
Farmond — a  charming  girl,  I 
may  mention ;  there  was  every 
excuse  for  me,  still  it  was  a 
rotten  thing  to  do,  I  quite 
admit.  I  told  her  that  I  was 
hard  up  and  feeling  desperate, 
and  I  even  said  I  was  going  to 
sit  up  late !  And  on  top  of 
that  Sir  Reginald  was  mur- 
dered that  very  night.  Im- 
agine my  sensations  for  the 
next  few  days,  living  in  the 
same  house  with  the  woman 
who  had  heard  me  say  that! 
She  held  my  fate  in  her  hands, 
but,  thank  God,  she  evidently 
had  such  faith  in  my  honour 
and  humanity  that  she  forbore 
to— er " 

"  Peach,"  suggested  Carring- 
ton. "  Though  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  fancy  she  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  incident." 

"  Forgotten  my  words  1 " 
exclaimed  the  baronet  indig- 
nantly. "Impossible!  I  can 
never  forget  them  myself  so 
long  as  I  live!" 
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"Well,"  said  Carrington 
soothingly,  "let  us  suppose 
she  remembered  them.  Any- 
how she  said  nothing,  and  that 
being  so,  how  did  you  first 
actually  know  that  you  were 
suspected  ?  " 

"My  own  man  of  business 
thought  it  his  duty  to  drop  me 
a  hint ! "  oried  the  baronet. 

This  piece  of  information 
seemed  to  produce  quite  as 
much  impression  on  his  new 
acquaintance  as  his  first  re- 
velation, though  he  took  it 
rather  more  quietly. 

"Really  !  "  said  he  in  a  curi- 
ous voice.  "And  what  course 
of  action  did  he  advise  ?  " 

"He  advised  me  to  keep 
away  from  the  place.  In  fact 
he  even  suggested  I  should 
go  abroad  —  and,  by  Gad,  I'm 
going  too ! " 

To  this  Carrington  made  no 
reply  at  all.  His  thoughts,  in 
fact,  seemed  to  have  wandered 
entirely  away  from  Sir  Mal- 
colm Cromarty.  The  baronet 
seemed  a  trifle  disappointed  at 
his  lack  of  adequate  interest. 

"  Don't  you  sympathise  with 
me  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
Carrington,  "  my  thoughts  were 
wandering  for  the  moment.  I 
do  sympathise.  By  the  way, 
what  are  you  going  to  do 
now?" 

The  baronet  started. 

"  By  Gad,  my  own  thoughts 
are  wandering!"  said  he, 
"  though  I  certainly  have  some 
excuse!  I  must  get  down  to 
the  King's  Arms  and  order  a 
trap  to  take  me  out  to  Keldale 
House  as  quickly  as  I  can." 
And  then  he  added  mysteri- 
ously, "  I  only  came  down  here 
because  I  was  urgently  wired 


for  by  some  one  who — well,  I 
couldn't  refuse." 

"I'm  going  to  the  King's 
Arms  too.  We'll  walk  down 
together,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Delighted,"  said  the  baro- 
net, "if  you  don't  mind  being 
seen  with  such  a  marked  man." 

"  I  rather  like  them  marked," 
smiled  Carrington. 

All  the  way  to  the  hotel  the 
notorious  Sir  Malcolm  pursued 
what  had  evidently  become  his 
favourite  subject  —  the  vast 
sensation  he  was  causing  in 
society  and  the  pain  it  gave 
a  gentleman  of  title  and  posi- 
tion to  be  placed  in  such 
a  predicament.  When  they 
reached  the  King's  Arms,  his 
new  acquaintance  insisted  in 
a  very  friendly  and  confident 
way  that  there  was  no  immedi- 
ate hurry  about  starting  for 
Keldale,  and  that  the  baronet 
must  come  up  to  his  sitting- 
room  first  and  have  a  little 
refreshment. 

The  effect  of  a  couple  of 
large  glasses  of  sloe  gin  was 
quickly  apparent.  Sir  Malcolm 
became  decidedly  happier  and 
even  more  confidential.  He 
was  considerably  taken  aback, 
however,  when  his  host  sud- 
denly asked,  with  a  discon- 
certingly intense  glance — 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are 
really  innocent  ?  " 

"Innocent!"  exclaimed  the 
baronet,  leaping  out  of  his 
chair.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  you  doubt  it?  Do  you 
actually  believe  I  am  capable 
of  killing  a  man  in  cold 
blood  —  especially  the  hon- 
oured head  of  my  own 
house?" 

Carrington  seemed  to  sup- 
press a  smile. 
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"No,"  said  he,  "I  don't 
believe  it." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  baronet 
haughtily,  "  kindly  do  not 
question  my  honour!" 

This  time  Carrington  allowed 
his  smile  to  appear. 

"Sit  down,  Sir  Malcolm," 
he  said;  "pull  yourself  to- 
gether, and  listen  to  a  few 
words." 

Sir  Malcolm  looked  ex- 
tremely surprised,  but  obeyed. 

"What  I  am  going  to  say 
is  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
and  you  must  give  me  your 
word  not  to  repeat  one  single 
thing  I  tell  you." 

His  serious  manner  evi- 
dently impressed  the  young 
man. 

"I  give  you  my  word,  sir," 
said  he. 

"Well,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  I  am  a  detective." 

For  a  few  seconds  Sir 
Malcolm  stared  at  him  in 
silence,  and  then  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh. 

"Good  egg,  sir!"  said  he — 
"  good  egg !  If  I  had  not 
finished  my  sloe  gin  I  should 
drink  to  your  health  ! " 

It  was  Carrington's  turn  to 
look  disconcerted.  Recover- 
ing himself,  he  said  with  a 
smile — 

"You  shall  have  another 
glass  of  sloe  gin  when  you 
have  grasped  the  situation. 
I  assure  you  I  am  actually 
a  detective  —  or,  rather,  a 
private  inquiry  agent." 

Sir  Malcolm  shook  a  know- 
ing head. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  he, 
"you  can't  really  pull  my  leg 
like  that.  I  can  see  perfectly 
well  you  are  a  gentleman." 

"I   appreciate    the    oompli- 
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ment,"  said  Carrington;  "but 
just  let  me  tell  you  what  was 
in  the  telegram  which  has 
brought  you  here.  It  ran — 
1  Come  immediately  urgent 
news  don't  answer  please  don't 
delay.  Cicely  Farmond.'" 

Sir  Malcolm's  mouth  fell 
open. 

"How  —  how  do  you  know 
that?"  he  asked. 

"Because  I  wrote  it  myself. 
Miss  Farmond  is  quite  un- 
aware it  was  sent." 

The  baronet  began  to  look 
indignant. 

"But — er — why  the  devil, 
sir " 

"Because  I  am  a  detective," 
interrupted  Carrington,  "  and  I 
wished  to  see  you." 

Sir  Malcolm  evidently  be- 
gan to  grasp  the  situation 
at  last. 

"What  about?"  he  asked, 
and  his  face  was  a  little  paler 
already. 

"About  this  murder.  I 
wanted  to  satisfy  myself  that 
you  were  —  or  were  not  — 
innocent," 

"  But— er— how  ?  " 

"By  your  actions,  conversa- 
tion, and  appearance.  I  am 
now  satisfied,  Sir  Malcolm." 

"That  I  am  innocent." 

"Yes." 

"Then  will  this  be  the 
end  of  my  —  er  —  painful 
position  ?  " 

"  So  far  as  your  own  anxiety 
goes,  yes.  You  need  no  longer 
fear  arrest." 

The  first  look  of  relief  which 
had  rushed  to  the  young  man's 
face  became  clouded  with  a 
suggestion  of  chagrin. 

"But  won't  people  then — 
er  —  talk  about  me  any 
longer?" 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  oan't  prevent 
that — for  a  little  longer." 

The  last  of  the  baronet's 
worries  seemed  to  disappear. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said  complacently. 
"Well,  let  them  talk  about 
me." 

Carriugton  rose  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"You  deserve  a  third  sloe 
gin!"  said  he. 

"While  the  third  sloe  gin 
waa  being  brought,  he  very 
deliberately  and  very  thought- 
fully selected  and  lit  a  cigar- 
ette, and  then  he  said — 

"You  tell  me  specifically 
that  Mr  Rattar  was  the  first 
person  to  inform  you  that 
suspicion  was  directed  against 
yon,  and  that  he  advised 
you  to  keep  away,  and  for 
choice  to  go  abroad.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that,  is 
there?" 

"Well,"  said  Sir  Malcolm, 
"he  didn't  specifically  advise 
me  to  go  abroad,  but  cer- 
tainly his  letters  seemed  to 
suggest  it." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Carrington,  and 
gazed  into  space  for  a  moment. 
"I  am  now  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  your 
best  course  of  action,"  he  re- 
sumed. "In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  object  in  your 
going  out  to  Keldale  House, 
so  I  think  you  had  better 
not.  In  the  second  place,  you 
had  better  call  on  Mr  Rattar 
first  thing  to-morrow  and  con- 
sult him  about  any  point  of 
business  that  strikes  you  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  coming 
so  far  to  see  him.  I  may  tell 
you  that  he  has  given  you 
extremely  bad  advice,  so  you 
can  be  as  offhand  and  brief 
with  him  as  you  like.  Get 


out   of   his   office,   in   fact,   as 
quick  as  you  can." 

"That's  what  I  always  want 
to  do,"  said  the  baronet.  "  I 
oan't  stick  the  old  fellow  at 
any  price." 

"If  he  asks  you  whether 
you  have  seen  me,  say  you 
have  just  seen  me  but  didn't 
fancy  me,  and  don't  give  him 
the  least  idea  of  what  we 
talked  about.  You  can  add 
that  you  left  the  King's  Arms 
because  you  didn't  care  for 
my  company." 

"But   am   I   to    leave  it?" 
exclaimed  the  young  man. 
Garrington  nodded. 
"It's  better  that  we  shouldn't 
stay  in  the  same  hotel.     It  will 
support   your  account   of   me. 
And  finally,  get  back  to  London 
by   the   first   train   after    you 
have  seen  Mr  Rattar." 

"Then  aren't  you  working 
with  old  Simon  ? "  inquired 
Sir  Malcolm. 

"  Oh,  in  a  sense,  I  am,"  said 
Carrington  carelessly;  "but  I 
daresay  you  have  found  him 
yourself  an  arbitrary  meddle- 
some old  boy,  and  I  like  to  be 
independent." 

"By  Gad,  so  do  I,"  the 
baronet  agreed  cordially.  "I 
am  quite  with  you  about  old 
Silent  Simon.  I'll  do  just 
exactly  as  you  suggest.  He 
won't  get  any  change  out  of 
me!" 

"And  now,"  said  Carrington, 
"get  your  bag  taken  te  any 
other  hotel  you  like.  I'll 
explain  everything  to  Miss 
Peterkin." 

Sir  Malcolm  by  this  time 
had  finished  his  third  sloe  gin, 
and  he  said  farewell  with  ex- 
treme affability,  while  his 
friend  Mr  Carrington  dropped 
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into  the  manageress's  room  and 
explained  that  the  poor  young 
man  had  seemed  so  nervous 
and  depressed  that  he  had 
advised  his  departure  for  a 
quieter  lodging.  He  added 
with  great  conviction  that  as 
a  sporting  man  he  would  lay 
long  odds  on  Sir  Malcolm's 
innocence,  and  that  between 
Miss  Peterkin  and  himself  he 
didn't  believe  a  word  of  the 
current  scandals. 

That  evening  Mr  Carrington 
joined  the  choice  spirits  in  the 
manageress's  room,  and  they 
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had  a  very  long  and  entertain- 
ing gossip.  The  conversation 
turned  this  time  chiefly  on  the 
subject  of  Mr  Simon  Rattar, 
and  if  by  the  end  of  it  the 
agreeable  visitor  was  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  history  of 
that  local  celebrity,  of  his  err- 
ing partner,  and  of  his  father 
before  him,  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  Miss  Peterkin  and  her 
friends.  Ner  could  it  fairly 
be  said  to  be  the  visitor's  fault 
either,  for  his  questions  were 
as  numerous  as  they  were 
intelligent. 


XXXI.   THE   LETTER  AGAIN, 


On  the  morning  after  Sir 
Malcolm's  fleeting  visit  to  the 
King's  Arms,  the  manageress 
was  informed  by  her  friend 
Mr  Carrington  that  he  would 
like  a  oar  immediately  after 
breakfast. 

"I  really  must  be  a  little 
more  energetic,  or  I'll  never 
find  anything  to  suit  me,"  he 
smiled  in  his  most  leisurely 
manner.  "I  am  thinking  of 
running  out  to  Keldale  to  have 
another  look  at  the  place.  It 
might  be  worth  taking  if  they'd 
let  it." 

"  But  you've  been  to  Keldale 
already,  Mr  Carrington  ! "  said 
Miss  Peterkin,  "I  wonder 
you  don't  have  a  look  at  one 
of  the  other  places." 

"I'm  one  of  those  fellows 
who  make  up  their  minds 
slowly,"  he  explained.  "But 
when  we  cautious  fellows  do 
make  up  our  minds,  well,  some- 
thing generally  happens  !" 

Circumstances,  however,  pre- 
vented this  enthusiastic  sports- 
man from  making  any  further 


inquiry  as  to  the  letting  of 
the  Keldale  shootings.  When 
Bisset  appeared  at  the  front 
door,  consternation  was  in  his 
face.  It  was  veiled  under  a 
restrained  professional  manner, 
but  not  sufficiently  t®  escape 
his  visitor's  eye. 

"What's  up?"  he  asked  at 
once. 

Bisset  looked  for  a  moment 

into  his  sympathetic  face,  and 

then  in  a  grave  whisper  said — 

"  Step  in,  sir,  and  I'll  tell  ye." 

He    led    him    into   a    small 

morning-room,  carefully  closed 

the  deor,  and  announced — 

"  Miss   Farmond  has    gone, 
sir!" 

"  Gone  ?     When  and  how  ?  " 
"Run     away,    sir,    on    her 
bicycle     yesterday     afternoon 
and  deil  a  sign  of  her  since ! " 
"Any  luggage?" 
"  Just  a  wee  suit-case." 
"No   message  left,   or  any- 
thing of  that  kind?" 

"  Not  a  word  or  a  line,  sir." 
"  The     devil !  "     murmured 
Carrington. 
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"  That's  just  exao'ly  it,  sir  !  " 

"  No  known  cause  ?  No 
difficulty  with  Lady  Cromarty 
or  anything?" 

"Nothing  that's  oome  to  my 
ear*,  sir." 

Carrington  stared  blankly 
into  space  and  remained  silent 
for  several  minutes.  Bisset 
watched  his  assistant  with 
growing  anxiety. 

"  Surely,  sir,"  he  burst  forth 
at  last,  "you're  not  thinking 
this  goes  to  indicate  any  de- 
ductions or  datas  showing  she's 
guilty?" 

"  I'm  dashed  if  I  know  what 
to  think,"  murmured  Carring- 
ton, still  lost  in  thought. 

Suddenly  he  turned  his  eye- 
glass on  the  other. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed, 
"the  day  before  yesterday  I 
passed  that  girl  riding  on  a 
bicycle  towards  Keldale  House 
after  dark!  Do  you  know 
where  she  had  been  ?  " 

"  Into  the  town,  sir.  I  knew 
she  was  out,  of  course,  and  she 
just  mentioned  afterwards 
where  she  had  been." 

"Have  you  any  idea  whom 
she  saw  or  what  she  did?" 

Bisset  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  no  datas,  sir,  that's 
the  plain  faoV 

"  But  you  can't  think  of  any 
likely  errand  to  take  her  in  so 
late  in  the  afternoon?" 

"No,  sir.  In  fact,  I  mind 
thinking  it  was  funny  like  her 
riding  about  alone  in  the  dark 
like  yon,  for  she's  feared  of 
being  out  by  hersel'  in  the 
dark ;  I  know  that." 

Carrington  reflected  for  a 
few  moments  longer  and  then 
seemed  to  dismiss  the  subject. 

"By  the  way,"  he  asked, 
"  oan  you  remember  if,  by  any 
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chance,  Sir  Reginald  had  any 
difficulty  or  trouble  or  row  of 
any  kind  with  any  one  what- 
ever during,  say,  the  month 
previous  to  his  death  ?  I  mean, 
with  any  of  the  tenants,  or 
his  tradesmen — or  his  lawyer? 
Take  your  time  and  think 
carefully." 

Carrington  dismissed  his  car 
at  Mr  Kat tar's  office.  When 
he  was  shown  into  the  law- 
yer's room,  he  exhibited  a 
greater  air  of  keenness  than 
usual. 

"  Well,  Mr  Rattar,"  said  he, 
"you'll  be  interested  to  hear 
that  I've  got  rather  a  new 
point  of  view  with  regard  to 
this  case." 

"Indeed?"  said  Simon,  and 
his  lips  twitched  a  little  as  he 
spoke.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  was  not  looking  so 
well  as  usual.  His  face  had 
seemed  drawn  and  worried  last 
time  Carrington  had  seen  him ; 
now  it  might  almost  be  termed 
haggard. 

"I  find,"  continued  Carring- 
ton, "that  Sir  Reginald  dis- 
played a  curious  and  un- 
accountable irritability  before 
his  death.  I  hear,  for  instance, 
that  a  letter  from  you  had 
upset  him  quite  unduly." 

Carrington  paused  for  an 
instant,  and  his  monocle  was 
full  on  Simon  all  the  time,  and 
yet  he  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  very  slight  but  distinct 
start  which  the  lawyer  gave, 
for  he  continued  with  exactly 
the  same  confidential  air — 

"  These  seem  to  me  very 
suggestive  symptoms,  Mr  Rat- 
tar,  and  I  am  wondering  very 
seriously  whether  the  true 
solution  of  his  mysterious 
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death  is  not "  —  he  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  then  in  a 
low  and  earnest  voice  said — 
"suicide!" 

There  was  no  mistake  about 
the  lawyer's  start  this  time,  or 
about  the  curious  fact  that  the 
strain  seemed  suddenly  to 
relax,  and  a  look  of  relief  to 
take  its  place.  And  yet  Car- 
rington  seemed  quite  oblivious 
to  anything  beyond  his  own 
striking  new  theory. 

"That's  rather  a  suggestive 
idea,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Very  I  "  replied  Simon  with 
the  air  of  one  listening  to  a 
revelation. 

"  How  he  managed  to  inflict 
precisely  those  injuries  on  him- 
self is  at  present  a  little  ob- 
scure," continued  Carrington, 
"  bat  no  doubt  a  really  expert 
medical  opinion  will  be  able  to 
suggest  an  explanation.  The 
theory  fits  all  the  other  facts 
remarkably,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"Remarkably,"agreed  Simon. 

"This  letter  of  yours,  for 
instance,  was  a  very  ordinary 
business  communication,  I 
understand." 

"  Very  ordinary,"  said  Simon. 

"  Of  course  you  have  a  copy 
of  it  in  your  letter-book — and 
also  Sir  Reginald's  reply  ?  " 

There  waq  a  moment's  pause, 
and  then  Simon's  grunt  seemed 
to  be  forced  out  of  himself. 
But  he  followed  the  grunt 
with  a  more  assured  "Cer- 
tainly." 

"  May  I  see  them  ?  " 

"You — you  think  they  are 
important?" 

"  As  bearing  on  Sir  Reginald's 
state  of  mind  only." 

Simon  rang  <bis  bell  and 
ordered  the  letter-book  to  be 
brought  in.  While  Carrington 


was  examining  it,  his  eyes 
never  left  his  visitor's  face, 
but  they  would  have  had  to  be 
singularly  penetrating  to  dis- 
cover a  trace  of  any  emotion 
there.  Throughout  his  inspec- 
tion, Carrington's  air  remained 
as  imperturbable  as  though 
he  were  reading  the  morning 
paper. 

"According  to  these  letters," 
he  observed,  "  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  trifling  but  rather 
curious  misuDderstaBdirg.  In 
accordance  with  written  in- 
structions of  a  fortnight  previ- 
ously, you  had  arranged  to  let 
a  certain  farm  to  a  certain 
man,  and  Sir  Reginald  then 
complained  that  you  had  over- 
looked a  conversation  between 
those  dates  in  which  he  had 
cancelled  these  instructions. 
He  writes  with  a  warmth 
that  clearly  indicates  his  own 
impression  that  this  conversa- 
tion had  been  perfectly  explicit, 
and  that  your  forgetfulness  or 
neglect  of  it  was  unaccount- 
able, and  he  proposes  to  go 
into  this  and  one  or  two  other 
matters  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  with  you,  which 
should  have  taken  place  that 
afternoon.  You  then  reply 
that  you  are  too  busy  to  come 
out  so  soon,  but  will  call  on 
the  following  morning.  In  the 
meantime  Sir  Reginald  is 
murdered,  and  so  the  conversa- 
tion never  takes  place  and  no 
explanation  passes  between 
you,  Those  are  the  fact?, 
aren't  they  ?  " 

He  looked  up  from  the  letter- 
book  as  he  spoke,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  he  noticed  some- 
thing now.  Indeed,  the  hag- 
gard look  on  Simon's  face  and 
a  bead  of  perspiration  on  his 
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forehead  were  so  striking, 
and  so  singular  in  the  case 
of  suoh  a  tough  customer, 
that  the  least  observant — or 
the  most  circumspect — must 
have  stared.  Carrington's 
stare  lasted  only  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second,  and 
then  he  was  polishing  his 
eyeglass  with  his  handker- 
chief in  the  most  indifferent 
way. 

A  second  or  two  passed  be- 
fore Simon  answered,  and  then 
he  said  abruptly — 

"Sir  Reginald  was  mis- 
taken. No  suoh  conversa- 
tion." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
literally  that  no  such  conversa- 
tion took  place  ?  Was  it  a 
mere  delusion  ?  " 

"  Er  —  practically.  Yes,  a 
delusion." 

"  Suicide !  "  declared  Car- 
rington  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found conviction.  "Yes,  Mr 
Rattar,  that  is  evidently  the 
solution,  The  unfortunate  man 
had  clearly  not  been  himself, 
probably  for  some  little  time 
previously.  Well,  I'll  make  a 
few  more  inquiries,  but  I  fancy 


my  work  is  nearly  at  an  end. 
Good  morning." 

He  rose  and  was  half-way 
across  the  room  when  he 
stopped  and  asked,  as  if  the 
idea  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
him — 

"By  the  way,  I  hear  that 
Miss  Farmond  was  in  seeing 
you  a  couple  of  days  ago." 

Again  Simon  seemed  to 
start  a  little,  and  again  he 
hesitated  for  an  instant  and 
then  replied  with  a  grunt. 

"  Had  she  any  news  ?  "  asked 
the  other. 

Simon  grunted  again  and 
shook  his  head,  and  Carrington 
threw  him  a  friendly  nod  and 
went  out. 

He  maintained  the  same  air 
till  he  had  turned  down  a  by- 
street and  was  alone,  and  only 
then  he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings. 

"  I'm  dashed  ! "  he  muttered, 
"  absolutely  jiggered  !  " 

All  the  while  he  shook  his 
head  and  slashed  with  his 
walking  stick  through  the  air. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Mr 
Carrington  was  thoroughly  and 
genuinely  puzzled. 


XXXII.  THE   SYMPATHETIC   STRANGER, 


Carrington's  soliloquy  was 
interrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  some  one  on  the  pavement 
ahead  of  him.  He  pulled  him- 
self together,  took  out  his 
watch,  and  saw  that  it  was 
still  only  twenty  minutes  past 
twelve.  After  thinking  for  a 
moment  he  murmured — 
"  I  might  as  well  try  'em  !  " 
And  thereupon  he  set  out 
at  a  brisk  walk,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  was  closeted 


with  Superintendent  Suther- 
land in  the  police  station.  He 
began  by  handing  the  Super- 
intendent a  card  with  the 
name  of  Mr  F.  T.  Carrington 
on  it,  but  with  quite  a  different 
address  from  that  on  the  card 
he  had  sent  up  to  Mr  Rattar. 
It  was,  in  fact,  his  business 
card,  and  the  Superintendent 
regarded  him  with  respectful 
interest. 

After  explaining  his  business 
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and  his  preference  for  not  dis- 
olosing  it  to  the  public,  he  went 
briefly  over  the  main  facts  of 
the  ease. 

"  I  see  you've  got  them  all, 
sir,'*  said  the  Superintendent, 
when  he  had  finished.  "There 
really  seems  nothing  to  add 
and  no  new  light  to  be  seen 
anywhere." 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  agreed 
Carrington.  "  I'm  afraid  so." 

In  fact,  he  seemed  so  en- 
tirely resigned  to  this  con- 
clusion that  he  allowed,  and 
even  encouraged,  the  conver- 
sation to  turn  to  other  mat- 
ters. The  activity  and  enter- 
prise of  the  Procurator-Fiscal 
seemed  to  have  particularly 
impressed  him,  and  this  led 
to  a  long  talk  on  the  subject 
of  Mr  Simon  Kattar.  The 
Superintendent  was  also  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Fiscal, 
and  assured  Mr  Carrington 
that  not  only  was  Mr  Simon 
himself  the  most  capable  and 
upright  of  men,  but  that  the 
firm  of  Rattar  had  always 
conducted  its  business  in  a 
manner  that  was  above  re- 
proach. Mr  Carrington  had 
made  one  or  two  slightly 
cynical  but  perfectly  good- 
natured  comments  on  lawyers 
in  general,  but  he  got  no 
countenance  from  the  Super- 
intendent, so  far  as  Mr 
Rattar  and  his  business  were 
concerned. 

"  But  hadn't  he  some  trouble 
at  one  time  with  his  brother  ?  " 
his  visitor  inquired. 

The  Superintendent  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  so, 
and  also  that  Sir  Reginald 
Cromarty  had  suffered  there- 
by; but  he  was  quite  positive 
that  this  trouble  was  entirely 
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a  thing  of  the  past.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  this  in- 
formation had  a  somewhat 
depressing  effect  even  on  the 
good  -  humoured  Mr  Carring- 
ton, and  at  last  he  confessed 
with  a  candid  air — 

"  The  fact  is,  Superintend- 
ent, that  I  have  a  theory  Sir 
Reginald  was  worrying  about 
something  before  his  death ; 
and  as  all  his  business  affairs 
are  conducted  by  Mr  Rattar, 
I  was  wondering  whether  he 
had  any  difficulties  in  that 
direction.  Now  about  this 
bad  brother  of  Mr  Rattar's 
— there  couldn't  be  trouble 
still  outstanding,  you  think?" 

"  Mr  George  Rattar  was  out 
of  the  firm,  sir,  years  ago,"  the 
Superintendent  assured  him. 
"No,  it  oouldna  be  that" 

"And  Mr  George  Rattar 
certainly  died  a  short  time 
ago,  did  he?" 

"I  can  show  you  the  paper 
with  his  death  in  it.  I  kept 
it  as  a  kind  of  record  of  the 
end  of  him." 

He  fetched  the  paper,  and 
Carrington,  after  looking  at  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  remarked — 

"I  see  here  an  advertise- 
ment stating  that  Mr  Rattar 
lost  a  ring." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Superin- 
tendent, "that  was  a  funny 
thing,  because  it's  not  often 
a  gentleman  loses  a  ring  off 
his  hand.  I've  half  wondered 
since  whether  it  was  connected 
with  a  story  of  Mr  Rattar's 
maid  that  his  house  had  been 
broken  into." 

"When  was  that?" 

"  Curiously  enough,  it  was 
the  very  night  Sir  Reginald 
was  murdered." 

Carrington's  chair  squeaked 
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on  the  floor  as  he  sat  up 
sharply. 

"  The  very  night  of  the 
murder  ! "  he  repeated.  "  Why 
has  this  never  oome  out  be- 
fore ?  " 

The  stolid  Superintendent 
looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"But  what  oonneotion  eould 
there  possibly  be,  sir?  Mr 
Rattar  thought  nothing  of  it 
himself,  and  just  mentioned 
it  so  that  I  would  know  it 
was  a  mere  story,  in  oase  his 
servants  started  talking  about 
it." 

"  But  you  yourself  seemed 
just  now  to  think  that  it 
might  not  be  a  mere  story." 

"Oh,  that  was  just  a  kind 
o'  idea,"  said  the  Superintend- 
ent easily.  "  It  only  oame  in 
my  mind  when  the  ring  was 
never  recovered." 

"What  were  the  exact 
facts?"  demanded  Carrington. 

"Oh,"  said  the  Superintend- 
ent vaguely,  "  there  was  some- 
thing about  a  window  looking 
as  if  it  had  been  entered ;  but 
really,  sir,  Mr  Rattar  paid  so 
little  attention  to  it  himself, 
and  we  were  that  taken  up 
by  the  Keldale  oase,  that  I 
made  no  special  note  of  it." 

"  Did  the  servants  ever 
speak  of  it  again  ?  " 

"Everybody  was  that  taken 
up  about  the  murder  that  I 
doubt  if  they've  minded  on  it 
any  further." 

Carrington  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments. 

"  Are  the  servants  intelligent 
girls  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Oh,  quite  average  intel- 
ligent. In  fact,  the  house- 
maid is  a  particular  decent 
sort  of  a  girl." 

At  this  point  Mr  Carring- 


ton's  interest  in  the  subject 
seemed  to  wane,  and  after  a 
few  pleasant  generalities  he 
thanked  the  Superintendent 
for  his  courtesy  and  strolled 
down  to  the  hotel  for  lunch. 
This  time  his  air  as  he  walked 
was  noticeably  brisker  and  his 
eye  decidedly  brighter. 

About  three  o'clock  that 
afternoon  oame  a  ring  at  the 
front  door  bell  of  Mr  Simon 
Rattar's  commodious  villa. 
Mary  MacLean  declared  after- 
wards that  she  had  a  presenti- 
ment when  she  heard  it,  but 
then  the  poor  girl  had  been 
rather  troubled  with  presenti- 
ments lately.  When  she 
opened  the  front  door  she 
saw  a  particularly  polite  and 
agreeably  -  looking  gentleman 
adorned  with  that  unmistak- 
able mark  of  fashion,  a  single 
eyeglass;  and  the  gentleman 
saw  a  pleasant  -  looking  but 
evidently  high  -  strung  and 
nervous  young  woman. 

"  Is  Mr  Simon  Rattar  at 
home?"  he  inquired  in  a 
courteous  voice  and  with  a 
soothing  smile  that  won  her 
heart  at  once;  and  on  hear- 
ing that  Mr  Rattar  always 
spent  the  afternoons  at  his 
office  and  would  not  return 
before  five  o'clock,  his  dis- 
appointment was  so  manifest 
that  she  felt  sincerely  sorry 
for  him. 

He  hesitated,  and  was  about 
to  go  away,  when  a  happy  idea 
struck  him. 

"Might  I  oome  in  and  write 
a  line  to  be  left  for  him  ?  "  he 
asked,  and  Mary  felt  greatly 
relieved  at  being  able  to  assist 
the  gentleman  to  assuage  his 
disappointment  in  this  way. 

She  led  him  into  the  library, 
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and  somehow  or  other,  by  the 
time  she  had  got  him  ink  and 
paper  and  pen,  she  found 
herself  talking  to  this  dis- 
tinguished-looking stranger  in 
the  most  friendly  way.  It  was 
not  that  he  was  forward  or 
gallant,  far  from  it;  simply 
that  he  was  so  nice  and 
so  remarkably  sympathetic. 
Within  five  minutes  of  mak- 
ing his  acquaintance,  Mary 
felt  that  she  could  tell  him 
almost  anything. 


This  sympathetic  visitor 
made  several  appreciative  re- 
marks about  the  house  and 
garden,  and  then,  just  as  he 
had  dipped  his  pen  into  the 
ink,  he  remarked — 

"Rather  a  tempting  house 
for  burglars,  I  should  think — 
if  such  people  existed  in  these 
peaceable  parts." 

"Oh,  but  they  do,  sir,"  she 
assured  him.  "We  had  one 
in  this  very  house  one 
night!" 


XXXIII.  THE   HOUSE   OP  MYSTERIES. 


The  sympathetic  stranger 
almost  laid  down  his  pen,  he 
was  so  interested  by  this  un- 
expected reply. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Really  a  burglary  in  this 
house?  I  say,  how  awfully 
interesting !  When  did  it 
happen  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mary  in 
an  impressive  voice,  "it's  a 
most  extraordinary  thing,  but 
it  was  actually  the  very  self- 
same night  of  Sir  Reginald's 
murder ! " 

So  surprised  and  interested 
was  the  visitor  that  he  actually 
did  lay  down  his  pen  this 
time. 

"Was  it  the  same  man,  do 
you  think?"  he  asked  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  thrill 
with  sympathetic  excitement. 

"  Indeed  I've  sometimes 
wondered  !  "  said  she. 

"  Tell  me  how  it  happened  ! " 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mary,  "it 
was  on  the  very  morning  that 
we  heard  about  Sir  Reginald 
— only  before  we'd  heard,  and 
I  was  pulling  up  the  blinds  in 
the  wee  sitting-room,  when  I 


says  to  myself,  l  there's  been 
some  one  in  at  this  window  ! ' ' 

"The  wee  sitting-room,"  re- 
peated her  visitor.  "Which 
is  that?" 

He  seemed  so  genuinely 
interested  that  before  she  real- 
ised what  liberties  she  was 
taking  in  her  master's  house, 
she  had  led  him  into  a  small 
sitting-room  at  the  end  of  a 
short  passage  leading  out  ©f 
the  hall.  It  had  evidently 
been  intended  for  a  smoking- 
room  or  study  when  the  villa 
was  built,  bat  was  clearly 
never  used  by  Mr  Rattar,  for 
it  contained  little  furniture 
beyond  bookcases.  Its  win- 
dow looked  on  to  the  side  of 
the  garden  and  not  towards 
the  drive,  and  a  grass  lawn 
lay  beneath  it,  while  the  room 
itself  was  obviously  the  most 
isolated,  and  from  a  burglarious 
point  of  view  the  most  pro- 
mising on  the  ground  floor. 

"This  is  the  room,  sir,"  said 
Mary.  "And  look!  you'll 
still  can  see  the  marks  on  the 
sash." 

"  Yes,"     said     the      visitor 
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thoughtfully,  "they  seem  to 
have  been  made  by  a  taokety 
boot." 

"  And  forbye  that,  there  was 
a  wee  bit  mud  on  the  floor  and 
a  taoket  mark  in  that !  " 

"Was  the  window  shut  or 
open?" 

"Shut,  sir;  and  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  was  that 
it  was  snibbed  too !  That's 
what  made  the  master  say  it 
oouldna  have  been  a  burglar 
at  all,  or  how  did  he  snib  the 
window  after  he  went  out 
again  ?  " 

"Then  Mr  Eattar  didn't  be- 
lieve it  was  a  burglar  ?  " 

"  N — no,  sir,"  said  Mary  a 
little  reluctantly. 

"  Was  anything  stolen  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  that  was  another 
funny  thing.  But  it  must 
have  been  a  burglar  1 " 

"What  about  the  other 
windows,  and  the  doors? 
Were  they  all  fastened  in  the 
morning  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  it's  the  truth  they 
were,"  she  admitted. 

"And  what  did  Mr  Kattar 
do  with  the  piece  of  mud  ?  " 

"Just  threw  it  ©ut  of  the 
window." 

The  sympathetic  stranger 
crossed  to  the  window  and 
looked  out. 

"Grass  underneath,  I  see," 
he  observed.  "No  footprints 
outside,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Did  the  police  come  down 
and  make  inquiries?" 

"Well,  sir,  the  master  said 
he  would  inform  the  pollis,  but 
then  came  the  news  of  the 
murder,  and  no  one  had  any 
thoughts  for  anything  else 
after  that." 

The      sympathetic      visitor 


stood  by  the  window  very 
thoughtfully  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  turned  and 
rewarded  her  with  the  most 
charming  smile. 

"Thank  you  awfully  for 
showing  me  all  this,"  said  he. 
"  By  the  way,  what's  your 
name  ? "  She  told  him,  and 
he  added  with  a  still  nicer 
smile,  "Thank  you,  Mary!" 

They  returned  to  the  library 
and  he  sat  down  before  the 
table  again,  but  just  as  he  was 
going  to  pick  up  the  pen  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "I 
remember  hearing  something 
about  the  loss  of  a  ring.  The 
burglar  didn't  take  that,  did 
he?" 

"Oh  no,  sir;  I  remember 
the  advertisement  was  in  the 
paper  before  the  night  of  the 
burglary." 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  then 
smiled. 

"  Brilliant  police  you've 
got ! "  he  murmured,  and  took 
up  the  pen  again. 

"  There  was  another  burglar 
here,  and  he  might  have  taken 
it !  "  said  Mary  in  a  low  voice. 

The  visitor  once  more 
dropped  the  pen  and  looked 
up  with  a  start. 

"Another  burglar!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Well,  sir,  this  one  didn't 
actually  burgle,  but " 

She  thought  of  the  master 
if  he  chanced  to  learn  how  she 
had  been  gossiping,  and  her 
sentence  was  out  short  in  the 
midst. 

* '  Yes,  Mary  ?  You  were  say- 
ing?"  cooed  the  persuasive 
visitor,  and  Mary  succumbed 
again  and  told  him  of  that 
night  when  a  shadow  moved 
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into  the  trees  and  footprints 
were  left  in  the  gravel  outside 
the  library  window,  and  the 
master  looked  so  strangely  in 
the  moraing.  Her  visitor  was 
so  interested  that  onoe  she 
began  it  was  really  impossible 
to  stop. 

"How  very  strange!"  he 
murmured,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  he  meant  it. 

"But  about  the  master's 
ring,  sir,"  she  began. 

"You  say  he  looked  as 
though  he  were  being  watched  ?  " 
he  interrupted,  but  it  was 
quite  a  polite  and  gentle  in- 
terruption. 

"Yes,  sir;  but  the  funny 
thing  about  losing  the  ring 
was  that  he  never  oouid  get  it 
off  his  finger  before!  I've 
seen  him  trying  to,  but  oh,  it 
wouldn't  nearly  oome  off!" 

Again  he  sat  up  and  gazed 
at  her. 

"Another  mystery!"  he 
murmured.  "He  lost  a  ring 
which  wouldn't  come  off  his 
finger?  By  Jove!  That's 
very  rum.  Are  there  any 
more  mysteries,  Mary,  con- 
nected with  this  house?" 

She  hesitated,  and  then  in  a 
very  low  voice  answered — 

"Oh  yes,  sir,  there  was  one 
that  gave  me  even  a  worse 
turn ! " 

By  this  time  her  visitor 
seemed  to  have  given  up  all 
immediate  thoughts  of  writing 
his  note  to  Mr  Battar.  He 
turned  his  back  to  the  table, 
and  looked  at  her  with  be- 
nevolent calm. 

"Let's  hear  it,  Mary,"  he 
said  gently. 

And  then  she  told  him  the 
story  of  that  dreadful  night 
when  the  unknown  visitor 


came. for  the  box  of  old  papers. 
He  gazad  at  her,  listening  very 
attentively,  and  then  in  a 
soothing  voice  asked  her  sev- 
eral questions,  more  particu- 
larly when  all  these  mysterious 
events  occurred. 

"  And  are  these  all  your 
troubles  now,  Mary  ? "  he 
inquired. 

He  asked  so  sympathetic- 
ally that  at  last  she  even 
ventured  to  tell  him  her 
latest  trouble.  Till  he  fairly 
charmed  it  out  of  her,  she  had 
shrunk  from  telling  him  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  reflect 
directly  on  her  master,  or  to 
be  a  giving  away  ©f  his  con- 
cerns. But  now  she  confessed 
that  Mr  Battar's  conduct, 
Mr  Battar's  looks,  and  even 
Mr  Battar's  very  infrequent 
words  had  been  troubling  her 
strangely.  How  ©r  why  his 
looks  and  words  should  trouble 
her  she  knew  net  precisely ; 
and  his  conduct,  generally 
speaking,  she  admitted  was  as 
regular  as  ever. 

"You  don't  mean  that  just 
now  and  then  he  takes  a  wee 
drop  too  much  ?  "  inquired  her 
visitor  helpfully. 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  said  she,  "the 
master  never  did  take  more 
than  what  a  gentleman  should, 
and  he's  not  a  smoking  gentle- 
man either — quite  a  principle 
against  smokers  he  has,  sir. 
Oh,  it's  nothing  like  that ! " 

She  looked  over  her  shoul- 
der fearfully,  as  though  the 
walls  might  repeat  her  words 
to  the  master,  as  she  told  him 
of  the  curious  and  disturbing 
thing.  Mr  Battar  had  been 
till  lately  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  exact  habits,  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  he  had  taken 
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to  walking  in  his  garden  in  a 
way  he  never  did  before. 
First  she  had  noticed  him, 
about  the  time  of  the  barglary 
and  the  removal  of  the  papers, 
walking  there  in  the  morn- 
ings. That  perhaps  was  not 
so  very  disturbing,  but  since 
then  he  had  changed  this  for 
a  habit  of  slipping  out  of 
the  house  every  night — every 
single  night  1 

"And  walking  in  the  gar- 
den!" exclaimed  Mr  Car- 
rington. 

"  Sometimes  I've  heard  his 
footsteps  on  the  gravel,  sir  1 
Even  when  it  has  been  raining 
I've  heard  them.  Perhaps 
sometimes  he  goes  outside  the 
garden,  but  I've  never  heard 
of  any  one  meeting  him  on  the 
road  or  streets.  It's  in  the 
garden  I've  heard  the  master's 
steps,  sir,  and  if  you  had  been 
with  him  as  long  as  I've  been, 
and  knew  how  regular  his 
habits  was,  you'd  know  how 
I'm  feeling,  sir!" 

"  I  do  know,  Mary ;  I  quite 
understand,"  Mr  Carrington 
assured  her  in  his  soothing 
voice,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  he  was  wondering  just 
as  hard  as  she. 

"  What  o'clock  does  he  gen- 
erally go  out  ?  "  he  asked. 

"At  nine  o'clock  almost 
exactly  every  night,  sir !  " 

Mr  Carrington  looked 
thoughtfully  out  of  the  win- 
dew  into  the  garden,  and  then 
at  last  looked  down  at  the 
ink  and  paper  and  pen.  Not 


a  word  was  written  on  the 
paper  yet. 

"  Look  here,  Mary,"  he  said 
very  confidentially,  "  I  am  a 
friend  of  Mr  Battar's,  and  I 
am  sure  you  would  like  me  to 
try  and  throw  a  little  light  on 
this.  Perhaps  something  is 
troubling  him,  and  I  could 
help  you  to  clear  it  up." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  cried,  "  you  are 
very  kind  !  I  wish  you  could  ! " 

"Perhaps  the  best  thing 
then,"  he  suggested,  "  would 
be  for  me  not  to  leave  a  note 
for  him  after  all,  and  for  you 
not  even  to  mention  that  I 
have  called.  As  he  knows  me 
pretty  well,  he  would  be  almost 
sure  to  ask  you  whether  I  had 
come  in,  and  if  I  had  left  any 
message,  and  so  on,  and  then 
he  might  perhaps  find  out 
that  we  had  been  talking, 
and  that  wouldn't  perhaps  be 
pleasant  for  you,  would  it  ?  " 

"Oh  my!  No  indeed  it 
wouldn't !  "  she  agreed.  "  I'm 
that  feared  of  the  master,  sir, 
I'd  never  have  him  know  I 
had  been  talking  about  him, 
or  about  anything  that  has 
happened  in  this  house!" 

So,  having  come  to  this 
judicious  decision,  Mr  Car- 
rington wished  Mary  the 
kindest  of  farewells,  and 
walked  down  the  drive  again. 
There  eould  be  no  question  he 
had  plenty  to  think  about 
now,  though  to  judge  from 
his  expression  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  his  thoughts 
were  very  clear. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  Maritza  is  a  little 
restaurant  uear  Staniboul 
station.  Coming  towards  it 
from  Galata  Bridge  one  passes 
along  a  side-street  so  narrow 
that  the  bodies  of  passengers 
clinging  to  the  rails  of  the  sway- 
ing and  niuoh-loaded  tram-oars 
often  collide  with  pedestrians. 
With  a  guard  at  our  heels, 
we  would  disappear  through 
a  doorway,  and  find  ourselves 
in  a  low  room  that  reeked  of 
sausages  and  intrigue. 

Whenever  the  captive  officers 
at  Psamatia  came  to  Stamboul 
they  lunched  at  the  Maritza, 
where  they  could  hear  the 
latest  rumours  from  the  ba- 
zaars. On  Sundays  they  were 
joined  there  by  not- too-sick 
officers  from  our  hospital  and 
that  of  Haidar  Pasha. 

Theodore,  the  Greek  waiter, 
looked  exactly  what  he  was — 
a  professional  conspirator  who 
had  strayed  from  melodrama 
into  real  life.  In  the  whole  of 
Turkey  there  was  no  greater 
expert  in  the  science  of  throw- 
ing dust  into  the  eyes  of  soldiers 
and  gendarmes.  He  not  only 
lived  by  plotting,  but,  next 
to  money,  seemed  to  like  it 
better  than  anything  in  the 
world. 

He  was  also  a  first-rate 
gossip.  Having  seated  the 
guards  in  a  corner  where  they 
could  see  but  not  hear  us,  the 


little  Greek,  with  his  bent 
shoulders  and  blue -glassed 
spectacles,  would  sidle  up  to 
our  table,  and  producing  a 
menu-card,  say — 

"Bon  jour!  What  would 
you  like,  gentlemen  ?  "  Then, 
running  his  finger  down  the 
list  as  it  suggesting  something 
to  ©at,  he  would  continue:  "I 
heard  to-day  that  the  Grand 
Vizier  had  quarrelled  once 
more  with  the  Sultan";  or, 
"Enver  Pasha  was  shot  at 
in  Galata  yesterday,  and  is 
wounded  in  the  chest.  It  is 
said  that  he  will  not  recover." 
He  never  failed  to  produce 
at  least  one  such  rumour. 
Most  often  he  would  announce 
that  Bulgaria  was  about  to 
make  a  separate  peace,  which 
possibility  was  reported  in 
Constantinople  at  least  a  dozen 
times  before  it  really  happened. 

I  always  found  him  trust- 
worthy, for  his  hatred  of  the 
Turks  was  stronger  even  than 
his  greed  for  money,  and 
no  sum  could  have  tempted 
him  to  become  a  spy  in  the 
service  of  the  Turkish  police — 
a  position  once  offered  to  him. 
In  any  case,  he  was  always 
convinced  that  the  British  would 
win  the  war,  and,  therefore, 
knowing  which  side  his  bread 
was  buttered,  would  never  have 
dared  to  betray  the  Britishers 
who  employed  him. 
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As  an  intermediary  for  cor- 
respondence he  was  reliable 
but  expensive,  his  charge  being 
twenty  piastres  for  each  letter 
delivered. 

"Theodore,  my  friend,"  one 
would  say,  "I  want  you  to  go 
to  Pera  for  me/' 

"Good.  If  you  have  not 
written  the  letter  I  will  en- 
gage the  guards  while  you 
prepare  it." 

He  would  then  stroll  across 
to  the  guards'  table  with  the 
news  that  the  British  officers 
would  be  pleased  to  buy  them 
whatever  they  wanted  to  eat ; 
and  the  prisoner  scribbled  his 
note,  a  slip  of  paper  resting 
on  his  lap  and  the  body  of 
Theodore  screening  him  from 
the  guards  in  the  far  corner. 
Later,  the  letter  would  be 
handed  to  the  Greek  waiter  in 
the  middle  of  the  Turkish  notes 
with  which  one  paid  the  bill. 

If  a  reply  were  brought, 
Theodore  delivered  it  under 
oover  of  a  menu-card,  always 
with  a  whispered  reminder, 
"  Twenty  piastres."  During 
the  last  six  months  of  the  war 
he  must  have  been  the  mes- 
senger for  scores  of  secret 
communications. 

It  was  early  in  July  when 
we  heard  of  the  arrival  in 
Haidar  Pasha  hospital — across 
the  Sea  of  Marmora — of  Cap- 
tain Yeats-Brown  and  Captain 
Sir  Robert  Paul.  Yeats-Brown 
was  demanding  attention  for 
his  nose  and  Paul  for  his  ear. 
With  vivid  memories  of  con- 
versations in  Anon,  I  had 
sympathy  for  neither  the  nose 
nor  the  ear,  but  a  great  deal 
for  the  schemes  of  escape  which 
I  knew  them  to  be  planning. 


I  sent  Yeats-Brown  a  note, 
through  the  agency  of  Theo- 
dore, suggesting  an  appoint- 
ment for  lunch  on  the  following 
Sunday. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  met 
him  before  lunch- time.  With 
the  rest  of  the  congregation 
we  were  leaving  for  the  little 
English  church  off  the  Grande 
Hue  de  Pera,  when  the  pair 
approached  the  vestry  door, 
with  guards  at  their  heels. 
Since  I  last  saw  them  both 
had  grown  moustaches,  and  an 
appearance  of  dishevelled  un- 
tidiness was  given  to  Paul  by 
a  short  stubby  tuft  of  beard. 
At  the  time  I  was  talking  to 
Miss  Whittaker,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  the 
new  arrivals.  Paul  drew  Miss 
Whittaker  aside  and  began 
talking  earnestly,  while  Yeats- 
Brown  told  me  that  the  guards' 
orders  were  to  take  him  direct 
to  Haidar  Pasha,  and  that  we 
should  have  to  wait  a  week 
longer  before  meeting  at  the 
Maritza. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon,  ©n 
entering  the  little  restaurant, 
I  heard  Yeats-Brown  asking 
Theodore  to  show  him  where 
a  special  brand  of  cigarettes 
might  be  bought.  This  he  did 
in  a  loud  voice,  speaking  Turk- 
ish, as  if  he  wished  the  guards 
to  overhear.  The  pair  left  the 
doorway  and  disappeared  into 
a  tobacco-shop.  Both  departed 
bareheaded,  so  that  the  guards 
remained  in  their  seats  and 
were  unsuspicious. 

Paul  was  at  a  table  near 
them,  taking  great  care  to  ap- 
pear unconcerned.  His  beard 
had  grown  longer  during  the 
past  seven  days,  and  he  looked 
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stranger  and  more  dishevelled 
than  ever. 

Five  minutes  later  he  and  I 
were  joined  by  Yeats-Brown, 
who,  as  he  returned  with  Theo- 
dore, took  oare  to  flaunt  a 
newly-bought  box  of  cigarettes 
before  the  eyes  of  his  guard. 
He  had  been  to  look  at  the  out- 
side ©f  Theodore's  own  house, 
so  that  he  might  recognise  it. 
He  and  Paul  were  to  be  turned 
out  of  hospital  two  days  later. 
They  had  had  no  time  to  ar- 
range a  definite  scheme,  but 
as  they  were  to  be  sent  to 
Asia  Minor  very  shortly,  they 
would  have  to  escape  almost 
immediately.  I  did  net  seek 
to  jsin  them,  for  White  and 
I  were  still  safe  in  Gumuoh 
Souyou,  and  had  hopes  of  steal- 
ing an  aeroplane.  I  therefore 
wished  Yeats-Brown  the  best 
of  luck,  and  after  returning  to 
hospital  waited  anxiously  for 
news. 

Our  first  intimation  of  what 
had  happened  came  when  the 
chief  doctor  announced  that 
no  Britishers  were  to  be 
allowed  into  the  city,  because 
two  prisoners  had  escaped. 
Soon  afterwards  a  Russian, 
who  arrived  frem  Psamatia 
with  influenza,  brought  details. 
With  their  bank-notes  (ob- 
tained from  Mr  S.,  a  British 
civilian  living  in  Pera)  sewn 
in  their  underelothes,  with 
faees  and  hands  stained  brown, 
and  each  wearing  a  fez,  the 
pair  climbed  out  of  a  window 
at  Psamatia  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  crept  along  a  ledge, 
tied  a  rope  to  the  gutter  of 
the  roof,  and  let  themselves 
down  into  a  dark  doerway. 
The  rope  was  found  in  the 
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morning  still  dangling  from 
the  roof.  Since  then,  three 
days  ago,  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  them. 

Meanwhile  the  hopes  of 
White  and  myself  revolved 
round  John  Willie  the  Bos- 
nian. This  man,  an  Austrian 
aviator  who  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Turkish  Flying  Corps, 
had  been  shot  down  in  Pales- 
tine, and  in  the  ward  next  to 
ours  was  receiving  treatment 
for  minor  injuries.  He  had 
told  Ms.  that  in  a  few  weeks' 
time  he  would  desert  from 
Turkey  by  aeroplane,  and  said 
he  wanted  a  letter  ©f  recom- 
mendation, to  be  presented  to 
the  British  when  he  landed  at 
Mudres.  Ms.  refused  to  write 
such  a  compromising  letter, 
and,  not  trusting  the  Bos- 
nian, disregarded  a  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  be  taken 
as  passenger  in  the  proposed 
flight  to  Mudros. 

Next,  Ms.  having  left  the 
hospital,  the  Bosnian  ap- 
proached me.  Finding  that  I 
was  a  fellow-aviator,  his  first 
overtures  dealt,  innocuously 
enough,  with  war -flying  in 
general  and  his  own  experi- 
ences in  particular.  Then,  one 
evening  he  announced  that 
he  was  about  to  tell  me  an 
important  secret.  I  knew  what 
was  coming,  but  was  careful 
to  pretend  ignorance. 

John  Willie — the  name  by 
which  he  became  known  to  us, 
for  we  dared  not  risk  suspicion 
by  mentioning  his  real  name 
when  we  talked  among  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  Turks 
— thereupon  produced  an  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  said  I  must 
make  pretence  of  teaching  him 
2  L 
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English,  so  that  we  might 
meet  each  day.  He  would  tell 
the  Turkish  doctors  that  I  had 
become  his  schoolmaster. 

His  first  suggestion,  as  we 
sat  down  on  a  shady  bench, 
was  that  I  should  write  him  a 
letter  to  take  to  Mudros.  Like 
Ms.  I  declined,  not  knowing 
what  was  at  the  back  of  his 
mind.  A  Turkish  eorporal 
passed  the  bench,  whereupon 
John  Willie  began  mispro- 
nouncing some  English  words, 
taken  at  random  from  the 
page  of  the  grammar  which 
lay  open  on  his  lap. 

"If,"  I  said,  "you  can  get 
me  an  aeroplane  to  fly  to  Mud- 
ros myself  I  will —  The  book 
is  on  the  table,  das  Buoh  liegt 
auf  dem  Tisohe— "  This  last 
when  the  Turkish  corporal 
turned  back  and  glanced  at 
us  as  he  passed  a  second  time. 

"Ze  book  eez  on  tabel,"  re- 
peated John  Willie.  Then  in 
German,  "I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest the  same  thing  myself." 

John  Willie  proceeded  to 
reveal  the  reasons  why  he  was 
so  anxious  to  desert.  As  a 
Bosnian,  he  said,  he  hated  the 
Austrians,  and  it  was  because 
of  this  that  he  entered  the 
Turkish  and  not  the  Austrian 
army.  In  any  case  his  mother 
was  an  American,  now  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  brother, 
so  he  learned,  had  enlisted  in 
the  American  army.  His  own 
sympathies  were  pro -British 
and  pro-American,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  desire  to  join  his 
mother  and  become  natural- 
ised as  an  American  citizen. 
If,  however,  he  landed  at  Mud- 
ros in  Turkish  uniform,  he 
would  be  made  a  prisoner  of 


war;  whereas  if,  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith,  he  took  with  him 
a  British  prisoner  or  a  letter 
from  a  British  prisoner,  all 
would  be  well.  A  friend  of  his, 
he  declared,  had  already  de- 
serted by  air,  taking  with  him 
a  letter  to  the  British  from 
General  Townsend. 

Next  he  proceeded  to  give 
details  of  his  plan,  while  run- 
ning his  finger  over  the  open 
page  of  the  English  grammar, 
as  if  reading  from  it.  In  about 
a  fortnight's  time  he  would  be 
discharged  frem  hospital,  and 
through  the  influence  of  a 
friendly  Staff  officer  he  would 
be  posted  to  the  aerodrome  at 
San  Stefano.  This  aerodrome, 
situated  about  twenty  miles 
from  Stamboul,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  German  pilots 
who  made  a  pretence  of  de- 
fending Constantinople  from 
British  air-raids. 

Having  got  himself  appointed 
orderly  officer  for  the  night, 
and  being  the  only  pilot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hangars 
(for  the  officers'  billets  were  in 
San  Stefano  itself,  half  a  mile 
from  the  aerodrome),  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  take  a  petrol- 
loaded  machine  into  the  air, 
head  westward,  fly  over  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  open  sea, 
and  BO  to  Mudros.  If,  con- 
tinued John  Willie,  I  could 
make  my  way  to  San  Stefano, 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for 
him  to  pick  me  up  at  some 
place  of  rendezvous  near  the 
aerodrome,  and  to  take  me  as 
passenger  in  his  back  seat. 

But,  I  objected,  there  would 
be  a  friend  with  me,  and  if  I 
flew  to  Mudros  he  also  must 
come.  The  Bosnian  showed 
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his  eagerness  by  an  evident 
determination  to  override  all 
suggested  difficulties.  A  two- 
seated  Bumpier,  he  pointed  out, 
oould  take,  besides  the  pilot, 
two  men  in  the  observer's  oook- 
pit,  as  had  been  proved  many 
times.  The  only  drawback  was 
that  if  three  of  us  travelled  in 
the  same  machine  our  combined 
weight  would  add  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  heur  to 
the  flight  for  freedom,  and  if 
we  were  chased  and  attacked 
an  adequate  defence  would  be 
made  difficult.  He  proposed 
that  I  might  pilot  the  two- 
seater  while  he  followed  and 
pretended  to  give  ehase  in  an 
Aibatros  scout.  He  was  more 
than  willing  to  escort  two  of  us 
to  Mudros  if  we  would  sponsor 
him  with  the  British  author- 
ities and  pay  his  passage  to 
America. 

Several  times  during  the 
days  that  followed  I  plotted 
with  the  Bosnian  in  the  gar- 
den, always  with  the  English 
grammar  as  camouflage  for 
earnest  talks.  Finally,  after 
discussing  every  detail,  we 
evolved  a  plan  which  seemed 
workable.  When  John  Willie 
should  have  been  posted  to 
San  Stefano,  White  and  I  were 
to  claim  that  we  were  cured. 
We  should  then  be  transferred 
to  Psamatia,  which  was  already 
half-way  between  Stamboul 
and  San  Stefano.  He  refused 
to  take  the  risk  of  helping  us 
to  escape  from  Psamatia,  but 
he  would  meet  us  after  we 
should  have  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  aerodrome. 
He  oould  arrange  to  be  night 
orderly  officer  between  twe 
given  dates,  and  during  this 


period  he  would  seek  us  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  each  morn- 
ing at  3  A.M. 

His  plan,  having  found  us, 
was  t®  go  to  the  hangars,  and 
en  the  pretence  of  testing  a 
Bumpier  two-seater,  take  it 
into  the  air.  He  would  land 
in  a  field  near  us,  keeping  his 
engine  ticking  over.  White 
and  I  must  run  towards  him 
and  climb  into  the  rear  cook- 
pit.  He  would  leave  the  ground 
again  immediately,  and  head 
for  the  Dardanelles. 

Even  taking  into  aoeount  the 
heavy  load  of  three  men  pursuit 
seemed  unlikely,  because  all 
the  other  pilots  would  be  asleep 
in  their  billets.  In  any  case,  it 
was  improbable  that  the  me- 
chanics from  the  aerodrome 
would  see  us  climbing  into  the 
Bumpier.  We  abandoned  the 
suggestion  that  I  should  fly  the 
two-seater  while  the  Bosnian 
gave  chase  in  an  Aibatros, 
as  we  failed  to  think  of  a 
plausible  tale  for  John  Willie 
to  tell  his  mechanics,  by  way 
of  explaining  how  the  Bumpier 
could  have  been  stolen  from 
him  by  strangers. 

The  Bosnian  drew  detailed 
maps,  giving  the  position  of 
the  aerodrome  in  relation  to 
San  Stefano  station,  with  the 
hangars,  the  officers'  mess,  and 
other  buildings  marked  on  it. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  was 
to  be  the  fringe  of  a  small 
wood  that  bordered  a  field 
south-west  of  the  aerodrome, 
©n  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  to  Bulgaria. 

John  Willie  also  procured 
for  us  a  German  staff -map, 
which  included  the  country- 
side between  Psamatia  and 
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San  Sbefano.  White  and  I 
had  decided,  however,  to  give 
the  guards  the  slip  during  the 
daytime  in  one  of  the  winding 
side-streets  of  Stamboul,  to  buy 
tickets  openly  at  the  railway 
station,  and  to  travel  to  San 
Stefano  as  ordinary  passengers. 
Using  John  Willie's  pencilled 
map,  we  could  then  find  the 
place  of  rendezvous  and  lie  low 
in  the  wood  until  the  following 
morning. 

Mean  while,  now  that  Sunday 
visits  to  the  eity  were  forbidden, 
I  employed  the  Bosnian  as  mes- 
senger for  letters  to  Theo- 
dore. We  had  in  mind  the 
alternative  plan  of  a  stowaway 
voyage  from  Constantinople 
across  the  Black  Sea,  and  we 
intended  to  carry  it  out  if  John 
Willie  failed  us.  We  could  not 
altogether  trust  him,  for  he 
continued  to  demand  small 
loans  for  preliminary  expenses. 
He  showed  himself,  besides,  to 
be  both  careless  and  heedless, 
so  that  he  seemed  a  far  from 
desirable  companion  for  a  des- 
perate adventure.  We  found 
that  in  conversation  with  some 
English  Tommies,  who  were 
patients  in  another  ward,  he 
had  boasted  of  his  plan  to  take 
White  and  myself  to  Mudros; 
and  we  feared  that  any  day, 
with  so  many  people  discussing 
it,  the  story  might  be  over- 
heard by  an  English-speaking 
doctor. 

Possibly  that  is  what  hap- 
pened ;  for  I  noticed  that  each 
time  the  Bosnian  and  I  met  in 
the  garden  we  were  watched 
closely.  One  of  the  patients — 
a  bearded,  shifty-leoking  Turk 
with  one  arm  in  a  sling — 
made  it  his  business  to  sit  on 


the  same  bench,  and  to  listen 
while  I  pretended  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  English.  Al- 
though I  warned  John  Willie 
to  be  very  careful,  he  failed  to 
realise  the  danger,  and  con- 
tinued to  make  us  all  the  more 
conspicuous  by  talking  in  a  low 
voice. 

One  afternoon  he  approached 
me  with  the  English  grammar 
open  in  his  hand,  and  pointed 
to  a  folded  note  which  lay 
on  one  ef  its  pages.  Two 
Turkish  nurses  were  passing. 
Seeing  that  they  looked  at  the 
book,  I  turned  the  page  quickly 
to  hide  the  note.  But  the 
nurses  had  apparently  seen 
everything,  for  as  they  entered 
the  door  of  the  hospital  they 
whispered  and  turned  back. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  doc- 
tor on  duty  joined  us  in  the 
garden,  and  told  John  Willie 
that  in  future  it  would  be 
forbidden  to  talk  with  British 
prisoners. 

Yet  we  managed  three  further 
meetings,  which  toek  place  at 
the  wash-house  late  in  the  even- 
ing. Then  John  Willie  disap- 
peared suddenly  from  the  hos- 
pital, and  we  were  left  to  our 
own  resources. 

We  still  had  his  maps  of 
San  Stefano;  and  when  the 
period  set  for  the  escape  ar- 
rived we  should  know  if  he 
were  still  prepared  to  take 
us  to  Mudros  by  means  of  a 
prearranged  signal.  This  was, 
that  on  the  Sunday  morning 
preceding  the  first  date  of 
rendezvous  he  was  to  fly  over 
Psamatia  in  a  Nieuport  seout 
and  perform  stunts. 

Meanwhile,  White  and  I  now 
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laoked  a  go-between.  More 
than  ever  it  was  necessary  that 
one  0r  both  of  us  should  see 
Theodore  and  try  to  get  into 
touch  with  somebody  on  the 
steamer  Batoum,  which  I 
could  see  from  our  ward  win- 
dow, moored  opposite  the 
Sultan's  Palace  of  Dolma 
Bagtche. 

Every  request  that  we  might 
be  permitted  to  visit  the  shops 
was  refused,  and  when  White 
asked  to  see  a  dentist  in  Con- 
stantinople he  was  referred  to 
the  military  dentist  in  the  hos- 
pital. We  had  almost  decided 
to  leave  for  Psamatia  before  our 
time,  when  chance  provided  a 
way  out. 

My  fame  as  a  teacher  of 
English  bad  spread  through 
the  hospital.  Aziz  Bey,  a 
young  Turkish  doctor,  arrived 
at  my  bedside  one  morning, 
with  text-books  and  a  request 
for  lessons.  I  agreed  willingly, 
and  in  a  few  days  became  quite 
friendly  with  him  over  verb 
conjugations  and  references  to 
the  green  socks  worn  by  the 
son  of  the  gardener. 

At  that  time  intelligent 
Turks,  many  of  whom  hated 
the  Germans  worse  even  than 
they  hated  the  Armenians, 
were  just  beginning  to  realise 
that  the  Allies  might  well  win 
the  war.  In  a  conversation  Aziz 
Bey  referred  to  this  possibility, 
and  expressed  admiration  for 
the  British.  In  particular,  he 
praised  a  man  named  Meester 
Djavid  Loi jorge,  who,  it  ap- 
peared, was  the  principal  leader 
of  the  Allies.  Djavid  Loijorge, 
declared  Aziz  Bey,  was  a  very 
great  man  indeed. 

It   was    then   that,   without 


aiiy  forethought,  an  inspira- 
tion came  to  me.  Kemember- 
ing  the  fear  inspired  in  all 
Turks  by  sueh  despotic  minis- 
ters as  Talaat  and  Enver,  and 
realising  the  consideration  that 
would  be  paid  to  any  connection 
of  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
whom  Aziz  Bey  would  regard 
as  a  kind  of  western  Talaat 
Pasha,  I  announced — 

"Mr  David  Lloyd  George  is 
a  very  great  man  indeed,  and 
I  am  his  second  cousin." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Aziz  after  a 
taken-aback  pause,  with  cred- 
ulity and  obvious  respect.  "  I 
never  expected  to  learn  Eng- 
lish from  a  relative  of  Meester 
Loijorge." 

I  hastened  to  explain  that 
the  matter  was  confidential, 
and  must  not  be  talked  about, 
as  I  did  not  wish  the  Turkish 
Ministry  of  War  to  know  it. 
I  relied  upon  him,  as  a  friend, 
to  keep  the  relationship  secret. 
He  promised,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  only  broke  the  promise 
to  the  extent  of  telling  four 
or  five  or  ten  or  twelve 
friends  of  his,  all  of  whom 
treated  me  with  the  greatest 
consideration. 

Now  I  am  neither  a  second 
cousin  of  Mr  David  Lloyd 
George,  nor  anxious  for  such 
relationship.  But  in  view  of 
the  curious  circumstances,  I 
was  bold  enough  to  believe 
that  the  statesman  would  not 
have  objected  to  the  claim. 
It  needed  little  persuasion  to 
induce  Aziz  Bey  to  take  Mr 
Lloyd  George's  second  cousin 
into  Constantinople  whenever 
he  had  a  free  afternoon ;  and 
the  chief  doctor,  who  was  let 
into  the  secret,  gave  the 
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required  permission  readily 
enough. 

Aziz  and  another  doctor, 
whose  name  I  forget,  in- 
vited me  to  tea  in  the  Tokat- 
lian  Hotel  and  the  Petits 
Champs  Gardens,  took  me  on 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sea  ef 
Marmora,  and  introduced  me, 
after  preliminary  whisperings, 
to  several  of  their  friends. 

Fortunately  for  me  the  news 
from  the  Western  Front  was 
then  taking  a  turn  for  the 
better.  Hindenburg's  great 
drive  was  expended,  and  the 
Germans  had  been  thrown 
back  across  the  Marne.  With 
each  day's  telegrams  Mr 
Lloyd  George's  second  oousin 
gained  further  respect;  and 
finally  he  was  given  permission 
to  visit  the  shops  of  Pera, 
eseorted  only  by  a  guard. 

I  walked  over  Galata  bridge 
to  the  Maritza  restaurant,  and 
there  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  Prince  Constantino 
Avaloff.  He  was  making  in- 
quiries, he  said,  among  the 
officers  of  the  Batoum,  and  he 
thought  that,  for  a  suitable 
bribe,  they  would  be  quite 
willing,  when  the  ship  left 
for  Odessa,  to  take  White 
and  myself  as  stowaways. 
The  Batoum  was  expected  to 
leave  in  about  three  weeks' 
time. 

From  Avaloff,  who  was  still 
in  touoh  with  Yeats-Brown 
and  Paul,  I  heard  of  their  ad- 
ventures after  escaping  from 
Psamatia.  Yeats- Brown  was 
still  at  large  in  the  city,  dressed 
in  girl's  clothes,  lent  him  by 
Miss  Whittaker.  Paul,  from 
whom  Avaloff  had  just  received 
a  letter,  was  trekking  towards 


the  Gulf  of  Enos,  with  a 
young  Greek  waiter  from 
the  Maritza  as  guide.  They 
hoped  to  put  to  sea  from 
near  Enos.  Paul,  who  spoke 
Arabic  fluently,  was  dressed  as 
an  Arab.  I  remembered  the 
tuft  of  unkempt  beard  which 
he  had  been  growing  before  his 
escape,  and  now  saw  the  rea- 
son for  it. 

Meanwhile  a  party  that  in- 
cluded Yeats -Brown  and  two 
Turkish  officers  were  waiting 
in  Constantinople  on  the  result 
of  Paul's  attempt.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, said  Avaloff,  they 
would  follow  in  his  tracks,  and 
the  Greek  boatman  would  re- 
turn to  the  Gulf  of  Enos  for 
them. 

White  and  I  decided,  out  of 
consideration  for  Miss  Whit- 
taker  not  to  ask  her  for  any 
help,  for  since  the  escape  of 
Paul  and  Yeats -Brown  she 
had  been  closely  watched. 
The  Turkish  police  suspected 
her  connivance,  especially 
when  they  heard  that  she 
had  met  them  in  the  park 
at  Stamboul  on  the  day  be- 
fore they  left  Psamatia.  On 
the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when,  for  the  first  time  in 
three  weeks,  we  were  allowed 
to  attend  service  in  the  English 
Chureh  at  Pera,  we  took  care 
never  to  look  in  her  direction, 
not  knowing  whether  one  of 
Constantinople's  myriad  in- 
formers might  be  among  the 
congregation. 

For  the  moment  our  greatest 
problem  was  to  obtain  funds. 
We  hoped  to  find  a  banker  in 
Mr  S.,  the  English  merchant 
who,  en  his  own  responsibility 
and  at  great  risk  to  himself, 
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had  several  times  cashed  large 
cheques  for  officers  who  wanted 
to  escape.  We  knew  several 
Armenian  and  Greek  mer- 
chants, but  these  we  could 
not  induce  to  supply  us  with 
money,  as  we  had  no  orthodox 
cheque  -  books.  Such  cheques 
as  we  cashed  on  the  Dutch 
Legation,  or  on  Mr  S.,  were 
written  on  sheets  of  blank 
paper. 

In  those  days  British  bomb- 
ers from  Mudros  and  Imbros 
were  visiting  Constantinople 
every  fine  moonlit  night,  and 
spreading  great  terror  all  over 
the  city.  Whenever  an  alarm, 
false  or  real,  was  given,  we 
were  wakened  by  the  firing  of 
scores  of  machine-guns  planted 
on  the  near-by  roofs.  Turkish 
soldiers,  who,  next  to  food  and 
women,  love  fireworks  better 
than  anything  on  earth,  would 
continue  firing  into  the  vacant 
air  for  hours,  until  all  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted, 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing the  rap-rapping.  Except  on 
one  occasion  the  bombs  them- 
selves did  little  damage ;  but 
many  people  were  killed  by 
the  chance-falling  bullets  from 
the  machine-guns. 

Sometimes  the  aeroplanes 
came  during  the  daytime ;  and 
then,  anxious  to  see  some  of 
our  own  machines,  we  would 
race  into  the  garden  while  the 
Turks  were  scurrying  from  it 
into  the  shelter  of  the  hospital. 
Once  a  very  fat  Turkish  pasha, 
with  paunch  and  dignity  well 
to  the  fore,  paid  Gumuoh  Sou- 
you  a  visit  of  inspection,  and 
happened  to  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  garden  when  the  anti- 
aircraft firing  began.  He  oast 


off  the  dignity,  and  would 
doubtless  have  liked  to  cast 
off  the  paunch,  as  he  raeed 
for  the  hospital  door  and  in- 
quired for  the  underground 
baths. 

The  Turkish  love  of  fire- 
works was  useful  to  me  during 
the  Mahommedan  month  of 
Ramazan.  At  each  sunset 
guns  were  fired  and  puff-balls 
were  exploded,  at  intervals  of 
a  few  seconds,  all  round  Con- 
stantinople. Whenever  I  went 
into  the  city  with  Aziz  Bey  I 
arranged  that  we  should  be  at 
sunset  near  Taxim  Gardens, 
opposite  which  some  puff-balls 
were  exploded.  On  the  first 
explosion  I  started  violently 
and  began  to  tremble,  then  con- 
tinued to  swerve  and  shiver  at 
each  subsequent  noise.  On  re- 
turning to  Gumuoh  Souyou  I 
would  demand  aspirin  and  bro- 
mide to  calm  my  nerves,  which 
— as  Aziz  Bey  could  bear  wit- 
ness— must  still  be  in  bad  con- 
dition. This  I  did  because  a 
few  days  earlier  it  had  been 
suggested  that  I  was  now  in 
a  fit  state  to  return  to  a 
prisoners'  camp;  whereas  we 
were  still  a  fortnight  from  the 
opening  date  of  rendezvous 
with  John  Willie  the  Bosnian, 
and  from  the  time  when  the 
Batoum  might  be  expected  to 
weigh  anchor. 

But  ill-luck  disbanded  the 
queer  company  in  the  prisoners' 
ward  of  Gumuoh  Souyou  Hos- 
pital early  in  the  folio  wing  week. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  after 
our  visit  to  the  church,  White, 
R.,  and  I  visited  some  of  my 
newly-made  friends,  in  a  street 
behind  the  Tokatlian.  Our  two 
guards,  bribed  for  the  purpose 
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and  plaoated  with  a  promise 
that  we  would  return  to  them 
in  an  hour's  time,  loafed  out- 
side the  doorway.  One  of  the 
city's  innumerable  police  spies 
saw  us  handing  over  a  fifty- 
piastre  note,  and  having  by 
their  inquiries  discovered  that 
we  were  British  officers,  re- 
ported the  incident  to  the  War 
Office.  Next  morning  all  but 
the  two  madmen  were  ordered 
to  Psamatia,  at  an  hour's 
notice. 

White  and  I  were   not  dis- 


appointed, for  it  now  wanted 
but  a  week  to  July  the  7th, 
when,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  might  expect  to 
meet  John  Willie  the  Bosnian 
at  the  corner  of  a  wood  out- 
side San  Stefano  aerodrome. 
Meanwhile  there  remained  the 
urgent  necessity  of  cashing 
some  cheques  en  Mr  S. ;  for 
only  ready  money  could  make 
possible  our  escape,  whether 
we  flew  to  Mudros  or  crossed 
the  Black  Sea  as  stowaways  on 
the  Batoum. 


CHAPTER  XI. — THE   THIRD   AND   FOURTH   FAILURES. 


"The  clothes  of  the  Capi- 
taine  Paul,"  demanded  with 
triumphant  satisfaction  Zikki 
Bey,  the  one-eyed  Turkish 
officer  at  Psamatia  prison. 
"The  Capitaine  Paul  needs 
the  clothes  he  left  here,  be- 
cause he  finds  that  his  Arab 
dress  is  unsuitable  for  the 
Ministry  of  War  prison." 

For  the  past  two  days  we 
had  heard  rumours  of  Paul's 
recapture.  Yet  Zikki  Bey's 
unwelcome  confirmation,  as  he 
broke  in  upon  a  bridge  party 
one  evening,  was  a  shook  to 
us.  The  cards  were  abandoned 
as  we  prepared  clothes  and 
food  to  be  sent  to  whatever 
cell  of  the  infamous  "Black 
Hole  of  Constantinople"  Paul 
might  have  been  taken,  still 
dressed  in  the  Arab  disguise 
in  which  be  had  tried  to  reach 
the  Gulf  of  Enos. 

The  bad  news  was  an 
especial  blow  to  four  of  us — 
White,  Fulton,  Stone,  and 
myself, — for  we  ourselves  were 
preparing  to  bolt  within  a  few 


days.  Others  regarded  it  more 
philosophically.  Among  the 
party  was  a  certain  colonel 
who  deprecated  attempts  at 
flight,  because  they  reacted  on 
one's  fellow-prisoners.  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  Britisher  to  escape  from 
Turkey. 

"I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  he 
now  said ;  "  they've  nabbed 
Paul,  and  soon  they'll  Bab 
Yeats-Brown." 

A  few  days  later,  having 
heard  that  certain  others  were 
ready  to  flit,  the  Colonel  de- 
livered an  ultimatum.  Already 
the  restrictions  at  Psamatia 
were  severe,  because  of  the 
disappearance  of  Paul  and 
Yeats-Brown.  If  others  went, 
he  said,  life  would  not  be 
worth  living,  especially  for 
such  people  as  had  prepared 
medical  histories  of  well -im- 
agined ailments,  and  were 
hoping  to  see  their  names  on 
the  list  of  prisoners  to  be 
exchanged  as  unfit. 

"After   the    war    I'll    heng, 
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draw,  and  quartah  the  next 
fellow  who  clears  off  from 
Psamatia,"  he  told  Fulton, 
Stone,  and  myself,  slapping 
a  knee  that  rested  on  the 
garden  wall.  "A  successful 
escape  can't  be  done  in  Turkey, 
and  it's  futile  to  try." 

Five  days  later  four  of  us 
did  clear  off  from  Paamatia. 
The  war  is  over  long  since ; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other 
we  remain  unhenged,  undrawn, 
and  unquartahed.  As  for  the 
pronouncement  that  to  escape 
from  Turkey  was  impossible, 
within  six  weeks  no  less  than 
ten  men  proved  the  contrary. 

White  and  I  had  been  at 
Paamatia  for  ten  days.  Al- 
though visits  to  Stamboul 
were  now  forbidden,  we  man- 
aged to  go  there  three  times, 
on  the  pretence  of  seeing  a 
dentist.  We  saw  Theodore, 
and  through  him  received  from 
Mr  S.  about  three  hundred 
Turkish  pounds,  in  return  for 
foolscap-paper  cheques. 

After  very  careful  considera- 
tion we  had  chosen  the  plan 
of  crossing  the  Black  Sea  as 
stowaways,  in  preference  to 
that  of  trusting  John  Willie 
to  fly  us  out  of  the  country. 
Since  his  sudden  disappearance 
from  the  hospital  we  had  heard 
no  definite  word  of  the  Bosni- 
an aviator ;  unless,  indeed,  a 
rumour  that  a  Bosnian  officer 
was  in  the  Ministry  of  War 
prison  as  a  political  suspect 
applied  to  him. 

Moreover,  he  either  failed  to 
give  us  the  signal  that  he  was 
ready,  or  gave  it  otherwise 
than  according  to  plan.  On 
the  Sunday  morning  preceding 
the  first  date  of  the  rendezvous 


outside  San  Stefano  aerodrome, 
he  was  to  have  flown  over 
Psamatia  on  a  Nieuport  scout 
and  performed  stunts  to  at- 
tract my  attention.  An  aero- 
plane did  fly  over  Psamatia, 
and  even  looped  the  loop 
several  times ;  but  it  was  a  big 
two-seater  instead  of  a  little 
Nieuport. 

Under  the  circumstances  we 
decided  not  to  risk  losing  the 
comparative  certainty  ef  a 
slow  journey  to  freedom  vid 
Russia  for  the  dubious  uncer- 
tainty of  a  quick  flight  to 
Mudros. 

Fulton  and  Stone  were  glad 
enough  to  inherit  our  arrange- 
ments with  John  Willie,  and  to 
take  the  chance  of  meeting  him 
at  San  Stefano.  Now  that 
Paul  was  captured  they  were 
at  a  loose  end,  for  if  he  had 
succeeded  they  would  have 
followed  in  his  footsteps  by 
joining  the  second  party  that 
was  to  make  for  the  Gulf  of 
Enos.  I  gave  them  my  map 
of  the  aerodrome,  showing  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  also 
a  non-commital  note,  scribbled 
in  German,  which  would  ex- 
plain their  identity  if  they  met 
the  Bosnian. 

For  White  and  myself  a 
passage  on  the  tramp  steamer 
.Bafoww  was  definitely  arranged, 
Prince  Avaloff  had  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  too-talkative  inter- 
mediary ;  but  White  found  a 
more  useful  man  in  one  Lieu- 
tenant Vladimir  Wilkowsky, 
a  Polish  aviator  whcm  he  had 
known  at  Afion-Kara-Hissar. 
He  himself  was  alpo  planning 
an  escape  to  Odessa.  Unlike 
us,  the  Russians  were  still 
allowed  into  Stamboul  with 
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their  guards.  Having  placated 
his  particular  guard  with 
a  bribe,  Wilkoweky  often 
crossed  the  Golden  Horn  alone. 
Several  times  he  met  Titoff, 
the  BatounCs  chief  engineer, 
in  cafes  at  Galata;  and  finally, 
after  much  bargaining,  com- 
pleted arrangements  whereby 
White  and  I  were  to  travel  as 
stowaways. 

Zikki  Bey  warned  us  that 
everybody  at  Psamatia  would 
be  sent  into  Anatolia  very 
shortly.  Thereupon  Fulton, 
Stone,  White,  and  I  went  into 
conference,  and  decided  to  fore- 
stall the  removal  by  making 
our  dash  two  days  later,  on 
July  the  21st.  This  suited 
Fulton  and  Stone,  for  it  would 
bring  them  to  the  period  named 
by  t>he  Bosnian  aviator.  For 
White  and  myself  a  hiding- 
place  in  Pera,  where  we  could 
remain  until  the  Batoum  sailed, 
had  beea  arranged  by  Titoff. 
A  Russian  civilian  was  to  con- 
ceal us ;  and,  after  giving  our 
guards  the  slip,  we  were  to  meet 
him  by  appointment  at  a  beer- 
house in  the  Hue  de  Galata. 

On  the  morning  of  July  the 
21st,  all  four  of  us  left  Psam- 
atia by  the  ten  o'clock  train 
on  the  little  suburban  railway 
that  runs  between  Stamboul 
and  San  Stefano.  It  would 
be  less  difficult  to  dodge  the 
guards  if  we  were  in  two 
parties;  so  Fulton  and  Stone 
chose  an  optician  as  their  ex- 
cuse for  a  trip  to  Stamboul, 
while  White  and  I  were  to  visit 
our  old  friend  the  dentist.  Our 
real  destination  was  the  beer- 
house in  the  Rue  de  Galata,  that 
of  the  other  pair  being  the  small 
wood  outside  San  Stefano. 


We  split  up  into  twos  as  the 
train  steamed  up,  Fulton's 
farewell  being,  "  Good  -  bye, 
©Id  man,  See  you  in  the 
Ministry  of  War  to-morrow  ! " 
He  and  Stone  went  into  a 
compartment  near  the  engine, 
while  White  and  I  chose  the 
rear  end  of  the  train.  All  of  us 
hoped  to  lose  our  guards  among 
the  crowd  at  Stamboul  station. 

Ten  minutes  before  we 
should  have  reached  Stamboul, 
the  god  of  coincidence  sent 
an  extraordinary  opportunity. 
Just  beyond  Koum-kapou  the 
train  rounded  a  sharp  corner 
and  ran  into  some  empty 
trucks  that  were  stationary  on 
the  line.  There  was  a  succes- 
sion of  clangs,  a  violent  shock, 
and  many  a  jolt  and  jar, 
mingled  with  screams,  gapps, 
and  frightened  confusion. 

One  of  the  two  guards  with 
White  and  me  fell  on  to  an 
iron  platform  between  two 
carriages.  The  other,  unfor- 
tunately, kept  both  his  balance 
and  his  head.  I  was  standing 
a  yard  in  front  of  him,  behind 
White. 

"Now's  our  chance.  I'm 
off!"  said  White,  as  he  pushed 
his  way  through  the  struggling 
passengers  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  compartment.  I  began  to 
follow,  but  seeing  that  the 
guard  was  already  suspicious 
of  White's  movements,  I  slowed 
down  and  pretended  to  pacify 
a  nervous  woman,  thus  block- 
ing the  guard's  advance  and 
allowing  White  more  room. 

11  He's  after  you,"  I  called,  as 
White  turned  his  head. 

In  the  confusion  White  mis- 
understood these  words  as 
"I'm  with  you."  Thinking 
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that  I  was  ready  to  follow  him, 
he  edged  his  way  to  the  steps  at 
the  far  end  of  the  compartment. 
The  guard,  meanwhile,  shouted 
a  warning  to  his  companion, 
who  had  picked  himself  up  and 
left  the  train.  This  second 
guard  ran  towards  White  along 
the  railway  embankment. 

White  was  wearing  a  cap. 
In  his  inside  pocket  he  had  a 
felt  hat,  his  idea  being  to 
change  headgear  in  a  crowd 
so  that  the  guards,  looking  for 
a  man  with  a  cap,  would  fail 
to  notice  him.  I  now  saw  him 
fling  the  cap  under  the  oar- 
riage>  Jam  the  felt  hat  on  his 
head,  descend  from  the  train 
and  jump  down  the  embank- 
ment. 

The  guard  with  me  yelled, 
while  the  second  Turkish  sol- 
dier leaped  down  the  em- 
bankment, clutched  at  White, 
and  almost  caught  him.  White 
dodged  clear,  and  the  last  I 
saw  of  him  that  day  was  as  he 
raced  down  a  narrow  winding 
street,  pulling  and  pushing 
out  of  his  way  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  who  streamed  in  the 
opposite  direction,  towards  the 
scene  of  the  collision.  Close 
behind  him  the  guard  gave 
chase,  while  commanding 
passers-by  to  stop  the  British 
prisoner. 

I  jumped  down  the  embank- 
ment, partly  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  elude  the  other 
guard  and  partly  to  create  a 
diversion  for  White.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  I  twisted 
my  ankle  and  fell.  My  guard 
dropped  on  top  of  me.  We 
scrambled  to  our  feet,  myself 
unstable  on  the  weak  ankle, 
and  the  Turk  clutching  my 


right  arm  with  both  his  hands. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
useless  to  struggle.  I  remained 
quiet,  while  the  guard  called 
to  his  aid  a  passing  soldier. 

I  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
embankment,  gripped  painfully 
by  the  two  Turks.  The  mo- 
ments that  followed  were  inde- 
scribably bitter.  White  was 
probably  at  liberty,  with  the 
glorious  prospect  of  a  success- 
ful escape.  I  had  failed  for 
the  third  time  since  capture, 
and  was  probably  booked  for  a 
cell  under  the  Turkish  Ministry 
of  War.  My  one  eonsolation, 
my  one  hope,  was  in  the  wads 
of  money  distributed  among 
various  parts  of  my  clothing. 
These  would  provide  a  chance 
to  bribe  the  guards  into  silence, 
leaving  me  free  f©r  another 
attempt  before  the  British 
prisoners  at  Psamatia  were 
moved  to  Anatolia. 

The  three  of  us  remained 
thus  for  ten  minutes,  an  un- 
regarded island  in  the  sea  of 
people  that  surged  round  the 
derailed  coaches.  The  shaken 
passengers  were  climbing  down 
the  slope,  the  new  arrivals 
were  climbing  up  it  to  see  the 
wreckage.  A  few  yards  away 
first  aid  was  being  adminis- 
tered to  an  injured  woman. 

Presently  I  saw  Fulton  and 
Stone  approaching  from  the 
front  of  the  train.  They 
stopped  short  on  seeing  me 
held  by  two  soldiers.  I  shook 
my  head  and  signalled  them 
not  to  come  any  nearer,  where- 
upon they  edged  their  guards 
away. 

The  guard  who  had  chased 
White  returned,  alternately 
cursing  and  invoking  the  wrath 
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of  Allah  on  all  Englishmen. 
In  his  anger  he  took  off  his 
oloth  hat,  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  shook  his  fist  at  me 
and  said,  "  English  very  bad !  " 

Although  White  had  eluded 
him,  he  did  not  give  up  hope 
at  onoe,  but  led  us  through  a 
maz3  of  alleys  and  streets, 
peering  forlornly  into  the  door- 
ways of  shops  and  houses  and 
through  the  gratings  of  cel- 
lars. Finally,  he  held  a  con- 
ference with  his  companions, 
and  determined  to  take  me  to 
Koum  -  kapou  police  station. 
My  ankle,  I  was  glad  to  find, 
had  been  ricked  only  slightly, 
and  was  now  normal  again. 

"English  very  bad,"  said 
the  man  who  had  chased 
White,  in  the  clipped  Turkish 
used  between  prisoners  and 
guards.  "  We  " — pointing  to 
himself  and  my  own  guard — 
"prison.  Prison  very  bad. 
No  food." 

"  Here  is  food  for  prison,"  I 
consoled  him,  handing  over 
two  Turkish  pounds. 

The  sight  of  money  partly 
pacified  them,  and  their  anger 
cooled.  Soon  they  were  in  a 
fit  state  of  mind  to  talk  bak- 
sheesh, that  touchstone  of  the 
Turkish  character. 

I  produced  ten  more  bank- 
notes, each  of  one  Turkish 
pound.  Again  using  pidgin- 
Turkish,  with  many  an  ex- 
pressive gesture,  I  offered  them 
to  the  guards,  on  condition  that 
when  we  reached  the  police 
station  they  would  say  that 
although  White  had  escaped 
I  made  no  attempt  to  do  so. 

The  matter  needed  several 
minutes  of  explanation  before 
misunderstandings  were  cleared 


up,  so  that  we  withdrew  into 
a  side  street.  The  two  guards 
needed  little  persuasion  to 
make  them  accept.  Thereupon 
the  third  man  (the  soldier  who 
helped  to  hold  me  at  the  bottom 
of  the  embankment)  demanded 
a  share.  To  satisfy  him  I  was 
forced  to  produce  a  further 
sum  of  five  Turkish  pounds. 
He  saluted  and  left  us. 

The  two  guards  carried  on 
an  animated  talk  for  some 
time  longer,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  understand  discussed 
what  tale  to  the  police  would 
show  them  in  the  best  light. 
They  decided,  apparently,  not 
to  admit  having  seen  White 
escape  and  let  him  give  them 
the  slip,  but  to  claim  that  he 
vanished  when  we  were  all 
knocked  down  by  the  collision. 

I  remembered  that  the  food 
supplies  in  my  pockets  might 
be  incriminating  evidence.  I 
had  also  a  dangerous  slip  of 
paper,  ©n  which  Wilkowsky 
had  drawn  a  plan  of  the  Galata 
beer-house  in  whieh  I  was  to 
meet  Titoff's  Russian  friend. 
This  I  disposed  of  by  tearing 
it  into  shreds  behind  my  baek, 
and  dropping  the  fragments  a 
few  at  a  time,  as  in  a  paper- 
chase. 

The  packets  of  food  were 
rather  more  difficult  to  lose. 
There  was  a  tin  of  Oxo  cubes, 
which  I  flung  surreptitiously 
on  to  a  dust  -  heap.  Some 
sticks  of  bivouac  chocolate  I 
left  on  a  convenient  window- 
sill.  The  worst  problem  was 
a  small  bag  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  cocoa  and  grape-nuts, 
taken  from  one  of  White's 
parcels  from  home.  I  could 
scarcely  throw  this  away  un- 
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observed ;  aud  the  polioe  sta- 
tion was  already  in  sight. 

A  woman  stood  in  a  door- 
way and  gazed  at  us.  As  we 
brushed  past  her  on  the  nar- 
row pavement,  I  took  the  bag 
from  my  pocket,  dumped  it 
into  her  hand,  and  moved  on 
without  a  word  or  a  sign. 
When,  from  a  few  yards 
ahead,  I  looked  back,  she  had 
opened  the  bag  and  was  star- 
ing in  wide-eyed  surprise  at 
the  ooooa  —  then  quite  unob- 
tainable in  Constantinople — 
which  had  fallen  as  from 
heaven. 

The  guards  told  a  rambling 
tale  to  the  polioe  officer,  who 
took  notes  of  their  description 
of  White,  and  sent  out  three 
gendarmes  to  searoh  the 
streets  for  him.  Afterwards 
I  was  taken  into  an  inner 
room  and  searched.  Nothing 
was  found  to  brand  me  as  a 
suspeet.  The  pockets  were 
quite  empty;  and  my  larger 
bank-notes — one  of  a  hundred 
Turkish  pounds,  one  of  fifty, 
and  one  of  twenty-five — were 
undiscovered,  being  sewn  into 
suspenders  and  braces.  Fin- 
ally, as  the  result  of  the 
twelve  Turkish  pounds'  worth 
of  good  character  given  me 
by  the  guards,  I  continued  the 
journey  to  the  military  dentist 
in  Stamboul,  after  a  guard 
had  telephoned  the  news  of 
White's  disappearance  to 
Psamatia. 

Desperate  after  my  failure 
in  face  of  White's  sueoess,  I 
made  an  unwise  bolt  for  free- 
dom across  the  ruins  of  a 
recent  fire.  Before  the  guards 
had  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise I  reached  a  half  -  de- 


molished wall  at  the  far  end 
of  an  open  space.  I  shinned 
over  the  wall,  and  found  my- 
self in  a  blind  alley.  Straight 
ahead  was  a  house,  and  an- 
other building  out  off  the 
exit  to  the  right.  To  the  left 
was  a  bare  wall,  toe  high  to 
be  climbed.  I  turned  round, 
walked  back  to  meet  the 
furious  guards,  and  handed 
them  another  pound  -  note 
apiece,  They  gasped;  but  a 
sense  of  humour  dissolved 
rage  into  laughter. 

We  continued  to  walk  to- 
wards Stamboul;  but  each  of 
my  arms  was  now  held  tightly. 
Several  times  I  heard  the 
guards  mention  Theodore,  so 
that  I  was  not  suprised  when 
they  led  me  into  a  small  cafe 
near  the  quay  (the  Maritza^ 
restaurant  being  then  out  of* 
bounds  for  prisoners),  where 
one  of  them  stayed  with  me 
while  the  other  fetched  the 
Greek  waiter  to  act  as 
interpreter. 

"First,"  said  Theodore,  after 
he  had  listened  to  the  guards' 
story,  "you  must  give  parole 
for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

I  agreed  readily  enough ; 
and  over  pots  of  beer — I  only 
met  one  Mohammedan  guard 
whose  religious  prineiples  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting 
alcoholic  drink  in  a  hidden 
spot — the  party  became  more 
amiable.  The  Turks'  object 
in  fetching  Theodore  was  that 
he  might  explain  to  me  a 
story  which  would  saddle  them 
with  a  minimum  of  blame  for 
White's  escape.  If  I  corrobo- 
rated this  yarn  they  would 
agree  not  to  mention  my 
own  misdeeds  to  the  eom- 
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mandant  at  Psamatia,  Again 
I  aooepted. 

We  discussed  and  amended 
the  story,  which  in  its  final 
form  was  divided  into  four 
parts  —  (1)  A  train  collision; 
(2)  a  shook  that  knocked  the 
four  of  us  ever  and  separated 
guards  from  prisoners ;  (3)  the 
confusion ;  (4)  the  discovery 
that  White  had  disappeared, 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

Through  Theodore  I  now 
offered  the  guards  fifty  Turk- 
ish pounds  if  they  would  turn 
their  backs  and  let  me  walk 
out  alone.  They  refused  re- 
gretfully, saying  that  to  lose 
two  prisoners  in  one  day 
would  be  as  much  as  their 
lives  were  worth.  They  re- 
jninded  me  of  my  promise, 
and  we  left  the  cafe  for  the 
dentist's  surgery,  where  I  was 
obliged  to  allow  a  perfectly 
sound  tooth  to  be  stopped. 

Back  at  Psamatia  I  found 
all  the  prisoners  shut  up  in 
their  rooms.  The  Turkish  oom- 
mandant  was  gibbering  with 
rage.  As  we  entered  the 
arched  doorway  he  rushed 
from  his  office  and  boxed  the 
guards'  ears.  Tkey  bore  it 
without  a  sound,  comforted 
no  doubt  by  the  six  Turkish 
pounds  which  each  of  them 
had  oencealed  in  his  clothing. 

We  told  our  separate  but 
corroborative  tales — how  that 
we  had  been  knocked  over 
by  the  shook  and  missed 
White  in  the  confusion.  White 
was  queer  in  the  head,  I  ex- 
plained; and  it  was  possible 
that,  having  been  further  un- 
balanced by  the  collision,  he 
wandered  away,  not  knowing 


where  he  was  going.  The 
commandant,  ready  to  clutch 
at  anything  that  might  save 
his  official  knuckles  from  a 
rapping,  affected  to  take  the 
suggestion  seriously,  and  em- 
bodied it  in  his  report.  He 
pretended  to  hope  that  White 
would  recover  his  memory 
and  senses,  and  return  ef  his 
own  free  will. 

Later  the  commandant,  after 
telephonic  communication  with 
the  Ministry  of  War,  ordered 
all  the  British  prisoners  to  pre- 
pare for  a  journey  into  Ana- 
tolia on  the  following  day. 
With  Fulton  and  Stone,  who 
returned  from  their  visit  to  the 
optician  without  having  had  a 
chance  to  escape,  I  conferred 
on  how  we  could  get  clear  in 
the  short  time  left  to  us. 

Fulton  and  Stone  planned 
to  escape  from  the  prison- 
house  during  the  night,  but  I 
deeided  to  wait  until  morning. 
They  wanted  to  leave  Con- 
stantinople for  San  Stefano, 
whereas  I  wanted  to  remain 
in  the  city;  and  if  I  escaped 
before  dawn  I  should  have 
nowhere  to  spend  the  night 
hours,  and  should  lay  myself 
open  to  the  curiosity  of  gen- 
darmes. In  any  case  I  was 
uncertain  whether  or  not  my 
parole,  given  to  the  guards, 
ought  to  extend  till  midnight. 

The  three  of  us  occupied  the 
same  bedroom.  A  small  window 
from  the  adjoining  lavatory 
opened  on  to  a  drain-pipe.  It 
was  decided  that  Fulton  should 
climb  up  this  pipe  to  the  roof, 
until  he  was  firmly  established 
on  the  gutter.  Stone  would 
hand  him  a  rope  and  their 
boots,  and  then  himself  climb 
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the  drain -pipe.  They  would 
orawl  along  a  succession  of 
roofs,  keeping  in  the  shadow, 
until  they  reached  the  top  of 
a  house  about  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant, whioh  overlooked  a  side 
street  outside  the  camp  sen- 
tries' range  of  vision.  Having 
fastened  the  rope  to  a  chimney 
or  to  some  other  stable  object, 
they  oeuld  let  themselves  down 
to  the  road  when  it  was  con- 
veniently deserted,  with  the 
boots  slung  round  their  necks. 
They  planned  to  tramp  the 
fifteen  miles  to  San  Stefano 
during  the  night,  leaving  Con- 
stantinople vid  the  gate  at 
Yedikuli. 

That  evening  the  sentries  in 
the  yard,  stimulated  by  White's 
escape,  were  more  alert  than 
usual.  Fulton  and  Stone  were 
also  hampered  by  a  full  moon, 
whioh  for  some  hours  lit  up 
the  corner  outside  the  window, 
Not  until  just  before  midnight 
were  conditions,  in  the  form  of 
shadow  and  an  absent  guard, 
suitable  for  the  adventure. 

With  feet  covered  only  by 
a  pair  of  thick  socks  Fulton 
climbed  through  the  tiny  win- 
dow, gripped  a  bend  of  the 
drain -pipe,  and  made  use  of 
a  metal  joint  for  foothold. 
Stone,  holding  the  rope  and  the 
boots,  watched  from  the  window. 
Fulton  gripped  the  gutter  and 
was  beginning  to  haul  himself 
up,  when — crunch  f — the  top  ef 
the  flimsy  drain-pipe  was  sev- 
ered from  the  roof  by  his 
weight,  and  he  fell. 

Instinctively  he  released  his 


feet  from  the  joint  on  whieh 
they  had  been  resting.  He 
thus  managed  to  land  on  all 
fours  in  the  yard,  about  fifteen 
feet  below. 

The  noise,  however,  was  start- 
ling. Stone  and  I  expected 
every  second  that  FuHon  would 
be  discovered;  but  with  great 
presence  of  mind  he  jumped 
up  and  ran  into  our  room, 
through  the  near  -  by  doer, 
before  anybody  had  time  to 
investigate. 

An  upper  window  opened 
noisily,  and  from  it  a  Turkish 
officer,  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  Fulton's  fall,  yelled  to  the 
guards.  Within  five  minutes 
the  yard  was  full  of  a  dis- 
ordered commotion.  An  excited 
group  collected  round  the  por- 
tion of  the  drain -pipe  whioh 
was  lying  on  the  greund. 

Meanwhile  Fulton  and  Stone 
had  torn  off  their  outer  cloth- 
ing. When  Zikki  Bey  paid  a 
visit  of  suspicious  inspection, 
the  three  ©f  us  were  seemingly 
asleep.  Soon  afterwards  the 
chattering  and  clattering  in 
the  yard  subsided.  Fortun- 
ately a  strong  wind  was  blow- 
ing; and  we  heard  afterwards 
that  the  Turks  thought  a 
violent  gust  must  have  dis- 
lodged the  drain-pipe. 

With  nerves  on  edge  and  all 
our  faculties  keyed  up,  there 
was  little  sleep  for  the  rest  of 
that  night.  Our  only  remain- 
ing chance  was  to  escape  next 
morning,  when  we  passed 
through  the  city  on  the  way 
to  the  railway  station. 
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CHAPTER  XII. — A   GREEK  WAITRESS;   A   GERMAN  BEER -HOUSE, 
A  TURKISH  POLICEMAN,   AND   A  RUSSIAN  SHIP. 


At  half -past  eleven  of 
a  soorohing  morning  every 
Britisher  at  Psamatia  marched 
away  from  the  prison-house. 
As  a  result  of  the  furore 
that  followed  White's  escape, 
twenty-four  hours  earlier,  the 
Turks  were  sending  us  into 
the  interior  of  Anatolia. 

About  fifty  Tommies,  with 
a  detachment  of  guards,  left 
first ;  and  we  —  the  fifteen 
©moor  -  prisoners  —  followed 
twenty  yards  behind  them. 
In  the  rear  was  the  Turkish 
officer  in  charge,  with  a  screen 
of  six  guards,  who  showed  fixed 
bayonets,  loaded  rifiea,  and 
smiling  ferocity. 

Fulton,  Stone,  and  I  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  slip 
away,  or  if  needs  be,  dash 
away,  before  the  party  en- 
trained at  Haidar  Pasha,  on 
the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  The  Turkish 
officer  rather  expected  some- 
body to  make  an  attempt,  but 
knew  not  whom  to  suspect  in 
particular.  A  little  deduction 
might  have  told  him,  for  ex- 
cept Fo.,  the  "do-er-die  trio" 
— as  tke  others  had  named  us 
— were  the  only  officers  wear- 
ing civilian  elothes ;  and  one 
would  as  easily  have  suspected 
Fo.  of  an  ambition  to  become 
the  Sultan's  chief  eunuch  as 
of  an  ambition  to  escape. 

Some  of  the  Tommies  were 
disabled  or  still  sick.  As 
they  trudged  through  the 
hot  streets,  oppressed  by 
heavy  packages  and  a  relent- 
less heat,  their  backs  bent 


lower  and  lower,  and  they 
began  t©  straggle.  One  man 
fainted.  While  he  was  being 
carried  into  the  shade  the 
officers  obtained  permission 
to  relieve  the  weakest  Tommies 
©f  their  kits.  Once  again,  the 
Turks  ought  to  have  discovered 
the  escape-gang;  for  the  others 
saw  to  it  that  Falton,  Stone, 
and  I  should  not  be  burdened 
with  the  parcels. 

Meanwhile  the  midday  heat 
grew  more  intense,  and  the 
Tommies  more  exhausted.  It 
became  necessary,  every  half- 
mile  or  so,  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  street. 

The  "  do-or-die  trio  "  looked 
to  these  kalts  for  their  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  guards  always 
hemmed  us  in  too  closely  for 
any  chance  of  a  break- away.  A 
combined  effort  seemed  impos- 
sible, so  that  the  three  of  us 
accepted  the  maxim  of  each 
man  for  himself.  Even  to 
talk  with  each  other  on  the 
march  was  imprudent ;  for 
earnest  conversation,  like 
earnest  looks,  must  have  at- 
tracted the  guards'  attention. 

The  first  move  was  made 
by  Fulton.  We  had  halted  on 
a  narrow  pavement,  in  the 
suburb  of  Yeni-kapou.  There 
followed  a  short  interval  of 
lounging  repose,  during  which 
we  sipped  at  water  -  bottles, 
while  the  Turkish  effieer  did 
his  best  to  fraternise.  Turn- 
ing round  casually,  in  a  search 
for  possible  opportunities,  I 
saw  Fulton  sliding  into  a  little 
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booth  of  a  shop,  and  then, 
with  head  bent  over  the 
counter,  looking  at  post-cards. 
As  far  as  I  oould  gather  none 
of  the  guards  had  noticed  him. 
He  killed  time  by  calling  for 
more  and  ever  more  post- 
cards. 

Five  minutes  later  the  order 
to  continue  was  given.  We  rose 
and  arranged  our  packs,  while 
Ms.  stood  in  front  of  the  shop 
window,  so  as  to  hide  Fulton. 
But  a  Turkish  sergeant  counted 
us,  and  finding  the  number  of 
officers  short  by  one,  became 
excited  and  aggressive  as  he 
wandered  around  and  checked 
his  figures.  Fulton's  discovery 
was  then  inevitable.  He  made 
the  best  of  things,  when  ob- 
served through  the  window,  by 
choosing  and  paying  for  several 
post-cards,  and  leaving  the 
shop  indifferently,  as  if  he 
had  entered  it  with  no  ulterior 
purpose.  The  Turkish  officer 
looked  his  suspicion,  but  made 
no  comments. 

Stone's  turn  came  next.  At 
Koum-kapou  we  rested  below 
the  wall  of  an  old  palace.  When, 
as  he  thought,  nobody  was  look- 
ing, Stone  slipped  through  a 
side  -  entrance,  and  sat  down 
against  a  doorway  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  courtyard. 
A  guard  darted  after  him  and 
dragged  him  back  to  us.  The 
Turkish  officer  saw  the  com- 
motion and  wanted  explana- 
tions; whereupon  Stone  com- 
plained that  although  he  went 
into  the  courtyard  merely  to 
find  shelter  from  the  sun, 
the  guard  had  hustled  him 
rudely.  The  watchful  guard 
was  reprimanded  for  want  of 
politeness. 

VOL.  CCVI.— NO.  MCCXLVIII. 


We  passed  from  Koum- 
kapou  to  Stamboul,  where 
crowds  of  be-fezzed  men  and 
veiled  women  gathered  at 
every  crossing  to  gaze  their 
dull- eyed  curiosity.  Here,  in 
the  mazed  streets  of  the 
Turkish  quarter,  I  again 
petitioned  Providence  for  seme 
sort  of  a  diversion,  under  cover 
of  which  we  might  run.  But 
nothing  happened.  The  guards 
surrounded  us  as  if  we  had 
been  wayward  pigs  being 
driven  to  the  slaughter-house, 
and  handled  their  bayonets 
suggestively. 

At  one  point  we  could  see 
the  Maritza  down  a  side-turn- 
ing. We  moved  along  the 
tram-lines  towards  the  big 
bridge.  Then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's delay  at  the  toll  gate, 
we  passed  over  the  Golden 
Horn. 

Three-quarters  of  the  way 
across  the  bridge  the  Turkish 
sergeant  leading  us  switched 
the  column-head  to  the  steps 
descending  to  the  ferry-stage 
for  the  Haidar  Pasha  steam- 
boats. The  Tommies  were 
placed  at  one  end  of  the 
wooden  stage,  with  a  separate 
group  ©f  guards;  while  the 
Turkish  officer,  who  since  the 
beginning  of  the  journey  had 
shown  a  desire  to  make  him- 
self pleasant,  took  the  officer- 
prisoners  into  a  little  cafe  for 
cooling  drinks.  We  talked 
idly  to  the  Greek  waitress  who 
served  us ;  but  at  the  moment 
I  was  too  preoccupied  te  notice 
anything  about  her,  except  that 
she  was  plump  and  obliging. 

Later  we  were  grouped  some 
distance  to  the  left  of  the  cafe, 
in  a  corner  of  the  ferry-stage 
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opposite  that  occupied  by  the 
Tommies.  There  we  remained 
for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  broil- 
ing sun,  while  waiting  for  the 
steamer  which  was  to  take  us 
from  Europe  to  Asia.  People 
surged  on  and  off  the  ferry- 
boats that  moored  opposite  us 
from  time  to  time,  but  never 
onee  did  the  guards  relax 
enough  to  allow  anybody  to 
fade  into  the  crowd.  The 
chances  were  made  even  more 
desperate  by  some  German 
soldiers  who  leaned  over  the 
bridge -rails  above  us  and 
watched  the  changing  scene. 

"  Oar  ship  comes,"  an- 
nounced the  Turkish  officer  at 
last,  pointing  out  to  sea  in  the 
direction  of  Prinkipo  Island. 

In  five  minutes' time,  I  knew, 
the  party  would  be  on  board 
that  steamer  ;  and  once  aboard 
it  I  should  have  left  behind  all 
hope  of  escape  from  captivity 
in  Turkey.  Only  five  minutes  ! 
Had  the  gods  left  no  loophole  ? 

I  searched  among  the  crowd 
in  every  direction, ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wildest  and 
slimmest  scheme  that  might 
suggest  itself.  I  heard  Pappas 
Effendi  and  Fulton  asking  the 
Turkish  officer  if  they  might 
return  to  fetch  some  kit  which 
had  been  left  in  the  cafe.  The 
Turk  nodded  and  sent  them 
away,  escorted  by  his  sergeant. 
I  also  had  left  some  kit,  I 
claimed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  just  as  Pappas  Effendi 
and  Fulten  were  leaving  us. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  Turk, 
"follow  your  comrades." 

In  full  view  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  I  walked  after  Pappas 
Effendi  and  Fulton,  and  while 
keeping  close  to  the  sergeant,  as 
if  to  show  I  was  under  his  wing, 


took  care  to  remain  behind 
him,  so  that  he  himself  should 
know  nothing  of  my  presence. 
The  little  group  entered  the 
cafe,  first  Pappas  Effendi  and 
Fulton,  then  the  sergeant,  and 
finally  myself,  walking  eof tly. 

Inside  the  doorway  was  the 
plump  waitress,  who  smiled 
affably.  I  stayed  near  her 
while  the  other  three  passed 
to  the  inside  room,  where  we 
had  been  seated  earlier.  I 
fingered  my  lips  warningly, 
and  in  soft  -spoken  French 
asked  where  I  could  hide. 

The  waitress  gave  no  answer, 
but  without  showing  the  least 
excitement  or  even  surprise, 
half-opened  a  folding  doorway 
that  opened  on  a  passage  to 
the  kitchen.  I  planted  myself 
behind  it,  while  she  entered 
the  inner  room  and  talked  to 
the  Turkish  sergeant. 

A  minute  later  I  heard  the 
three  of  them — Pappas  Effendi, 
Fulton,  and  the  guard — tramp 
past  my  doorway  and  out  to 
the  ferry-stage.  Just  then  the 
arriving  steamer  hooted. 

"  Now,"  said  this  waitress- 
in-a-millioD,  "  they  have  gone, 
and  so  must  you.  The  Turks 
may  come  back  any  moment, 
and  if  they  find  you  here  I 
shall  suffer  more  than  you." 

"  Good-bye,  and  a  millien 
thanks,"  I  said  fervently,  and 
went  into  the  open. 

Without  even  turning  my 
head  to  see  whether  the  dis- 
appearance was  known,  I 
swerved  to  the  right,  and, 
taking  great  care  not  to 
attract  attention  by  walking 
in  haste,  passed  up  the  long 
line  of  steps  leading  to  the 
bridge. 

I  continued  to  look  straight 
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ahead  ;  but  I  oould  sense  the 
presence,  only  a  few  yards 
away,  of  the  German  soldiers 
who  loitered  by  the  railings. 
Fortunately  several  other 
people  were  moving  up  or 
down  the  steps.  Dressed  as 
I  was  in  a  civilian  suit  ob- 
tained from  the  Duteh  Lega- 
tion, the  Germans  paid  no 
more  attention  to  me  than 
to  them. 

I  reached  the  pavement,  and 
still  not  daring  to  look  be- 
hind, crossed  the  tram-lines  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge. 
Then  only  did  I  turn  round  to 
find  out  if  I  were  followed. 

Everything  was  normal. 
Not  one  of  the  idlers  who 
lined  the  railings  had  noticed 
me;  the  usual  traffic  and  the 
usual  crowds  ebbed  and  flowed 
across  the  bridge,  the  sun 
shene. 

I  lit  a  cigarette  and  walked 
eastward.  Having  crossed  the 
circus  of  streets  beyond  the 
bridge,  I  turned  t©  the  right 
and  made  for  the  Hue  de 
Galata.  At  the  corner  I  looked 
back  again.  T»  my  very  great 
relief  I  found  that  I  was  still 
not  followed. 

I  was  conscious  of  an  intense 
exhilaration  as,  free  at  last,  I 
rubbed  elbows  with  the  crowd 
of  nondescript  Levantines.  It 
was  the  first  time  for  months 
that  I  had  walked  the  streets 
without  the  burden  @f  an  op- 
pressive consciousness  that  a 
yard  or  two  to  the  rear  was  an 
animal  of  a  Turkish  soldier. 
That  sense  of  always  being 
followed  and  spied  upon  and 
menaced  and  held  on  a  leash 
had  weighed  so  much  on  my 
mind  that  I  had  come  to  look 
upon  a  guard  in  the  same  light 


as  an  old-time  convict  must 
have  looked  upon  the  leg-ball 
chained  to  his  foot.  The  sense 
of  freedom  from  this  incubus 
was  glorious. 

I  was  worried  about  my 
chances  of  meeting  the  un- 
known Russian  who  had  agreed 
to  hide  White  and  myself. 
According  to  the  plan  detailed 
to  me  some  hours  earlier  by 
the  Polish  prisoner  Vladimir 
Wilkowsky,  he  was  to  wait  for 
me  in  a  German  beer-house 
from  two  o'clock  to  four.  I 
had  been  unable  to  escape  in 
time  for  the  appointment,  and 
it  was  now  four- twenty. 

Nevertheless,  hoping  that  the 
Russian  might  have  lingered 
over  his  drink,  I  decided  to 
carry  out  the  arrangements  as 
if  I  had  arrived  in  time.  These, 
I  remember  thinking  as  I 
strolled  along  the  Rue  de 
Galata,  studiously  unconscious 
of  gendarmes  and  soldiers, 
were  suggestive  of  a  Dead- 
wood  Dick  thriller,  or  of  some 
sawdust  melodrama  at  a  pro- 
vincial theatre. 

Having  entered  the  beer- 
house (named  Zum  Neuen 
Welt),  I  was  to  pass  down  the 
main  room  until,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  it,  I  reached  the 
piano.  I  must  seat  myself  at 
the  table  next  t®  the  piano, 
order  a  glass  of  beer,  put  a 
cigarette  behind  my  left  ear, 
and  look  around  without  show- 
ing too  much  anxiety. 

Somewhere  near  me  I  should 
find  a  man  whose  left  ear,  also, 
was  adorned  with  a  cigarette  ; 
or,  if  not  already  there,  he 
would  arrive  very  shortly.  He 
would  occupy  the  table  beyond 
mine — that  is  to  say,  the  next 
but  one  to  the  piano.  On  no 
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account  must  I  speak  to  him 
in  the  beer-house ;  although,  to 
make  his  identity  doubly  clear, 
he  might  ask  for  a  light,  speak- 
ing in  German. 

He  would  remain  until  I  had 
paid  my  reckoning,  then  pay 
his  own,  leave  the  Zum  Neuen 
Welt,  and  walk  towards  Pera. 
I  was  to  follow  him,  not  too 
closely,  always  taking  oare  to 
be  separated  by  a  distance  of 
at  least  twenty  yards,  so  that 
nobody  might  observe  how  my 
movements  depended  on  his. 
Arrived  on  the  fringe  of  Pera 
he  would  unlock  a  door,  leave 
it  open,  and  disappear ;  where- 
upon all  that  remained  for  me 
was  to  follow  him  into  this 
retreat,  where  I  should  find 
White  already  installed. 

It  was  four  twenty -seven 
when  I  entered  the  Bierhaus 
Zum  Neuen  Welt — a  low-roofed, 
olose-atmosphered  cafe  in  the 
Rue  de  Galata.  The  customers 
inside  it  were  few ;  but  some 
of  them  eaught  my  attention 
at  once,  for  they  included  a 
group  of  German  soldiers  and 
a  Turkish  officer  of  gendar- 
merie, who  was  talking  to  a 
civilian.  The  table  next  to  the 
piano  was  vacant,  as  were 
those  surrounding  it.  I  sat 
down,  casually  placed  a  cigar- 
ette behind  my  left  ear,  and 
ordered  a  glass  of  Munich  beer. 

As  I  sipped  the  beer  I  looked 
around  the  room  for  the  man 
of  mystery.  Nobody  paid  the 
least  attention  to  me.  Plenty 
of  cigarettes  were  held  in  the 
hand  or  the  mouth,  but  none 
in  the  cleft  of  the  left  ear. 

Still  with  a  faint  hope  that 
the  Russian  who  was  to  hide 
me  might  return,  I  ordered  a 
second  glass  of  beer,  and  made 


a  study  of  every  man  present, 
in  case  one  of  them  might  be 
he.  But  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  nothing  continued 
to  happen.  The  officer  of  gend- 
armerie kept  his  back  towards 
me,  while  the  German  soldiers 
grew  boisterous  over  repeated 
relays  of  beer,  and  over 
mandolin  strumrnings  by  a 
red-faced  Unteroffizier. 

The  proprietress,  a  German 
woman  of  an  especial  corpu- 
lence, dragged  her  fleshy  body 
from  table  to  table,  and  finally 
anchored  her  bulk  by  my 
chair. 

"You  seem  hot,"  she  said  in 
German.  "  You  must  have 
been  walking  too  fast." 

"  No,  I  have  merely  been  out 
in  this  atrocious  sun." 

"German?"  she  asked — at 
which  I  was  delighted,  for  it 
proved  that  my  accent,  ac- 
quired years  before  as  a  student 
in  Germany,  was  not  yet  too 
rusty  to  pass  muster. 

"No,  madam,  Russian,"  I 
replied,  hoping  hard  that  ehe 
could  speak  no  Russian. 

"So!  Plenty  of  Russians 
come  here  since  the  Ukraine 
was  occupied,  and  the  boats 
began  to  arrive  from  Odessa." 

Now  although  the  fat  pro- 
prietress had  paid  such  a 
compliment  to  my  German 
accent,  I  remembered  the  five 
years  since  I  had  spoken  the 
language  continuously,  and  I 
feared  that  in  any  word  she 
might  detect  an  English  accent. 
I  grew  more  and  more  fright- 
ened and  anxious,  for  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  the  man 
with  the  cigarette  would  ar- 
rive now.  I  leoked  at  my 
watch,  and  found  the  time  to 
be  five  twenty  five. 
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Finally,  the  tension  of  trying 
to  think  olearly  while  answer- 
ing the  German  female's 
questions  was  mere  than  I 
could  stand.  I  paid  my  bill, 
and  returned  to  the  Rue  de 
Galata. 

By  now,  I  judged,  the  guards 
must  have  discovered  my 
escape.  Probably  they  were 
searching  the  streets  for  me, 
and  probably  the  gendarmerie 
in  Galata,  Pera,  and  Stamboul 
had  been  instructed  to  look  out 
for  a  European  in  a  grey  civil- 
ian suit  and  a  black  hat.  I 
stopped  at  the  nearest  outfit- 
ting shop,  bought  a  light-grey 
hat,  and  left  the  black  one 
lying  on  a  chair.  Deciding 
that  the  water  would  be  safer 
than  the  land,  I  made  my  way 
back  to  the  bridge,  with  the 
intention  of  chartering  a  small 
boat  far  a  trip  up  the 
Bosphorns. 

Then,  crossing  the  open  space 
facing  the  bridge,  I  was 
horrified  to  see  Mabmoud,  one 
of  my  old  guards.  He  revolved 
undecidedly  and  peered  among 
the  crowd.  Obviously  he  was 
looking  for  some  one,  and  the 
odds  were  a  hundred  to  one 
that  the  some  one  mmst  be  me. 
I  edged  away  from  him  without 
being  observed,  and  dodged  into 
the  fruit  bazaar  among  the 
quayside  streets  to  right  of  the 
bridge. 

This  bazaar  was  one  of  the 
dirtiest  in  Constantinople. 
Thousands  of  flies  drifted  over 
and  settled  on  the  uncovered 
baskets  of  dried  fruit.  The 
very  stalls  seemed  ready  to  fall 
to  pieces  from  decrepitude. 
The  people,  vendors  and  buyers 
alike,  were  dusty  and  ragged. 
A  few  loiterers  squatted  on  the 


cobbled  stones  and  sucked 
orange-peel. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in 
such  a  place  my  more  or  less 
smart  Legation  suit  and  my 
newly  -  bought  hat  should 
attraet  attention.  A  police- 
man, of  the  "  d«g-collar " 
species,  seemed  particularly 
interested  in  them,  I  was 
leaving  the  bazaar  by  a  narrow 
street  that  looked  as  if  it  might 
lead  me  to  the  subway  station 
of  Galata,  when  he  barred  the 
way  and  said  something  in 
Turkish,  while  holding  out  his 
hand  expectantly. 

I  failed  to  understand  most 
of  the  words ;  but  one  of  them — 
v6cika — was  enough.  Vdcikas 
were  the  Turkish  passports 
with  whieh  every  honest,  or 
rich  but  dishonest,  civilian  had 
to  provide  himself,  if  he  wished 
to  remain  at  liberty.  They 
might  be  demanded  at  any 
time  in  any  place  by  any 
gendarme. 

Naturally  I  oould  produce 
no  vdcika.  But  I  had  the  next 
best  thing.  That  same  morning 
I  had  discussed  with  Vladimir 
Wilkowsky  the  possibility  of 
being  stopped  in  the  street  by 
a  policeman.  His  adviee  was 
that  if  it  happened  I  must 
claim  to  be  a  German  officer, 
I  remembered  being  photo- 
graphed in  civilian  clothes 
when  at  Gumuoh  Souyou 
hospital;  and  before  leaving 
Psamatia  I  gave  myself  a  useful 
identity  by  signing  one  of  the 
copies  with  a  German  name. 

After  searching  an  inside 
pocket,  I  now  handed  to  the 
gendarme  a  photograph  which 
went  to  prove  that  I  was 
"  Fritz  Biohter,  Oberleutnant  in 
derFliegertruppen."  Speaking 
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in  fluent  German,  interspersed 
with  a  few  words  of  broken 
Turkish,  I  protested  violently 
that  I  was  a  German  officer  in 
mufti,  and  that  he  would  get 
himself  into  trouble  for  having 
presumed  to  stop  a  German 
officer.  And  never  was  I  more 
frightened  than  when  uttering 
that  bombast. 

Half-oonvineed  and  half- 
browbeaten,  the  gendarme  took 
the  photograph,  looked  at  it 
dubiously,  and  consulted  a 
Greek  from  among  the  curious 
crowd  that  circled  us,  This 
man,  it  appeared,  claimed  to 
know  German.  I  understood 
little  of  the  conversation,  but 
as  far  as  I  could  gather  the 
policeman  asked  if  I  really 
were  a  German  officer,  and  the 
Greek,  reading  the  signature 
laboriously,  informed  him  that 
it  proclaimed  me  to  be  a 
Supreme  Lieutenant  of  Flying 
Soldiers. 

ilPek  ee,  effendi"  said  the 
gendarme  to  me.  He  returned 
the  photograph,  saluted  and 
apologised.  He  then  went 
away.  So  did  I. 

I  returned  cautiously, 
through  a  oombination  of  side- 
streets,  to  the  bridge-head, 
and  was  relieved  to  find  that 
Mahmoud  had  disappeared. 
From  the  quay  I  chartered  a 
rowing-boat,  and  ordered  the 
Turkish  kaiktche  to  row  me  up 
the  Bosphorus. 

"Are  you  Russian,  effen- 
dim?"  he  asked. 

"No,  German,"  I  replied 
surlily.  At  that  his  advances 
ended. 

The  train  of  thought  started 
by  the  word  Russian  led  me  to 
decide  that  I  had  better  spend 
the  night  aboard  the  Russian 


tramp  steamer  on  which 
White  and  I  were  to  travel 
as  stowaways.  Vladimir  Wil- 
kowsky,  in  fact,  had  told  me 
to  make  for  it  if  I  failed  to 
reach  the  hiding-place  on 
shore,  and  to  ask  for  M.  Titoff, 
the  chief  engineer.  Its  name 
was  the  Batoum,  and  most  of  its 
officers  were  in  the  conspiracy 
to  help  us,  in  return  for  sub- 
stantial payment.  I  had  been 
told  that  the  ship  was  moored 
in  the  Bosphorus,  but  of  its 
appearance  or  exact  position 
I  knew  nothing. 

"Russky  dampfschiff Batoum" 
I  ordered  the  kaiktche,  using 
the  polyglot  mixture  which  he 
was  most  likely  to  understand. 
But  his  voluble  jabbering  and 
his  expressive  shrug  showed 
that  he  also  was  ignorant  of 
where  it  lay. 

"Bosphort"  I  commanded, 
pointing  higher  up  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  thinking  that  I 
would  find  the  name  Batoum 
painted  on  one  of  the  five  or 
six  ships  that  I  could  see  in 
the  distance  moored  in  mid- 
stream. 

But  having  rowed  up  the 
Bosphorus  and  already  passed 
the  Dolma  Bagtohe  Palace,  I 
found  no  ship  labelled  Batoum. 
Most  of  the  craft  seemed  to  use 
only  numbers  as  distinguishing 
marks.  What  was  worse,  the 
majority  flew  the  German  flag ; 
although  two  of  the  masts 
sported  a  yellow  and  blue 
standard,  which  I  failed  to 
recognise.  Certainly  none  flew 
the  Russian  eagle. 

Our  only  chance  of  finding 
the  Batoum  was  to  ask  direc- 
tions. We  visited  several 
lighters  near  the  quay,  but  the 
kaiktches  questions  to  Turks 
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and  Greeks  were  unproductive, 
As  a  last  chance  I  told  him  to 
row  close  to  a  large  steamer, 
on  the  deck  of  which  I  could 
see  some  German  sailors. 

"  Please  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  the  Russian  boat  Batoum" 
I  shouted  in  German,  standing 
up  while  the  kaiktche  kept  the 
litble  craft  steady  with  his 
oars. 

"Don't  know  the  Batoum" 
said  a  sailor.  "There  are  no 
Russian  ships  now.  They've 
become  German  or  Austrian." 

"And  those  two  over  there  ?  " 
I  asked,  pointing  towards  the 
vessels  with  the  yellow  and 
blue  ensigns. 

"Ukrainian." 

"Thanks  very  much,"  I 
called  as  we  sheered  off.  My 
mistake,  I  realised,  had  been 
in  forgetting  for  the  moment 
the  existence  of  that  newly- 
made-in-Germany  republic  the 
Ukraine.  Any  vessel  from 
Odessa  not  flying  the  German 
or  Austrian  flag  would  now  be 
Ukrainian ;  and  the  yellow  and 
blue  standard  must  be  that  ©f 
the  Ukrainian  Republic.  One 
of  the  pair  flying  this  flag 
proclaimed  itself  to  be  the 
Nikolaieff.  It  followed  that 
the  other,  which  was  marked 
only  by  a  number,  must  be 
the  Batoum. 

Having  made  the  kaiktche 
take  me  to  the  bottom  of  its 
gangway,  I  climbed  to  the 
deck.  At  the  top  of  the  gang- 
way was  a  tall  man,  made 
noticeable  by  a  bristling  mous- 
tache and  a  well  pressed  uni- 
form of  white  drill.  Obviously 

(To  be 


he  was  a  ship's  officer,  and  as 
such  he  must  be  one  of  the 
syndicate  whom  Captain 
White  and  I  were  bribing.  If 
so,  he  would  know  of  Wil- 
kowsky. 

"  Russky  vapor  Batoum?  "  I 
asked  in  pidgin-Russian. 


"M.  Titoff?"—  -pointing  at 
him  by  way  of  inquiry  into  his 
identity. 

"Niet.     M.Belaef." 

"  Droug  Vladimir  Ivanovitch 
Wilkowsky?" 

He  gave  me  a  long  look, 
smiled,  and  said  under  his 
breath,  "Yes,  meester." 

These  were  almost  the  only 
English  words  known  by  Ivan 
Michaelovitch  Belaef,  first  mate 
of  the  Ukrainian  tramp  steamer 
Batoum,  from  Odessa.  And 
for  the  moment,  at  any  rate, 
I  was  among  friends. 

At  about  armistice  -  time  I 
was  hailed  unexpectedly  in 
Port  Said  by  C.,  one  of  the 
British  officers  whom  I  had 
left  behind  on  the  ferry-stage 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  He  him- 
self had  seen  me  leave  the  cafe, 
climb  the  steps  leading  to  the 
bridge,  and  fade  into  the 
crowd. 

A  few  moments  after  my 
disappearance,  related  C.,  the 
Turkish  officer  called  the  roll 
of  the  prisoners  before  taking 
them  to  the  ferry-boat.  That 
roll-call  almost  led  to  the  pre- 
mature discovery  of  my  es- 
cape; for  when  the  Turk  said 
"A-lan  Th6m-as  Bott,"  four 
people  answered. 
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IN  1870,  when  Abeken,  Busoh, 
and  others,  were  discussing  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  General 
Sheridan  of  the  United  States 
Army  used  a  phrase,  which 
has  often  been  asoribed  to 
Bismarck,  and  whioh  is  still 
memorable.  "The  people," 
said  he,  "must  be  left  nothing 
but  their  eyes  to  weep  with 
over  the  war."  This  pieoe  of 
American  idealism  chimed  with 
Bismarck's  humour,  and  was 
consonant  with  the  teaching  of 
the  German  War  -  Book.  It 
was  taken  to  the  heart  of  the 
Huns  long  before  the  Great 
War.  It  has  been  glaringly 
illustrated  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  nowhere  with  more 
efficiency  than  in  Belgium. 
There  the  grim  order  was  given 
to  leave  "the  people  nothing 
but  their  eyes  to  weep  with," 
and  we  may  still  observe  with 
sorrow  and  resentment  how 
faithfully  General  Sheridan's 
injunction  has  been  carried 
out. 

The  Belgians  to-day  have 
the  air  of  men  who  have 
emerged  from  a  period  of  bitter 
repression.  They  speak  as 
though  they  were  newly  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of 
speech,  freely  and  joyfully. 
So  long  has  silence  been  im- 
posed upon  them,  so  long  has 
the  telling  of  what  they  felt 
and  thought  been  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death,  that  they  are 
eager  to  impart  the  truth  to 
the  first-comer.  It  has  been 
their  fate  to  live  and  act  a  lie 
for  four  years,  the  lie  of  sub- 


mission to  the  Boche,  to  obey 
such  laws  as  revolted  them,  to 
hide  under  a  mask  of  dull  com- 
pliance the  patriotism  whioh 
burned  fiercely  within  them. 
They  heard  no  other  news  than 
was  vouchsafed  them  by  their 
tyrants,  and  only  their  own 
hopefulness  could  have  given  it 
a  just  interpretation,  At  least 
they  may  remember  with  pride 
that  never  in  their  darkest  hour 
did  they  despair  of  the  future ; 
that  never  did  they  believe  in 
the  perpetual  curse  of  a 
German  domination, 

And  they  have  borne  the 
heaviest  infliction  whioh  can 
be  put  upon  mortal  man — the 
infliction  of  slavery — because 
their  own  honour  welcomed  it, 
When,  in  1914,  they  made  the 
supreme  choice  of  war,  they 
knew  something  of  the  misery 
and  suffering  whioh  war  would 
bring  in  its  train.  They  might 
have  chosen  the  easier  way  of 
acquiescence  with  the  bully's 
will.  They  preferred  to  accept 
the  burden  and  the  glory  of 
defianee.  Their  sufferings, 
then,  being  of  their  own  seek- 
ing, have  set  upon  their  coun- 
try's brow  the  erown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. And  if  the  wearing 
of  the  or@wn  lightened  through 
four  weary  years  the  weight  of 
the  cross,  the  relief  is  still 
far  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  even  if  Belgium  had 
not  played  an  heroic  part. 
The  men  and  women  you  meet 
in  the  street  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  speech.  "Every  one  in 
Louvain,"  said  a  stranger  to 
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me,  "has  a  separate  tale  to 
tell,  and  the  tales  all  differ  one 
from  another."  If  they  were 
woven  together  what  an  epio 
of  suffering  they  would  make  ! 
And  yet  in  all  the  stories  of 
suffering  the  note  of  exaltation 
may  be  plainly  heard.  "  When 
the  Germans,  drunk  and  inso- 
lent, first  came  into  the  town," 
said  a  oitizen  of  Louvain, 
"everything  was  fine  about 
them.  They  had  fine  horses, 
fine  waggons  laden  with  stores 
of  all  sorts,  and  they  left  us 
with  three  charrettes  drawn  by 
one  poor  tit  apiece."  Here,  in 
truth,  was  a  lawful  oause  of 
exaltation. 

Wherever  you  go  in  Belgium 
there  is  the  same  tale  to  be 
told.  At  Bruges  the  traveller 
is  stopped,  as  by  an  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  with  the  com- 
plaisance of  the  Wedding 
Guest,  "  he  cannot  choose  but 
hear."  The  villains  ef  the 
drama  as  it  was  played  in  that 
ancient  city  were  Sohroeder 
and  von  Buttlar,  whose  ignoble 
names  are  assured  of  an  im- 
mortality of  shame.  "  Sohroe- 
der," I  was  told,  "was  not 
content  to  put  his  victims 
quietly  against  a  wall  and 
shoot  them.  He  would  bring 
them  out,  day  after  day,  to  the 
place  of  death  as  they  thought, 
and  then  affecting  to  change 
his  mind  would  send  them 
back  to  their  cells.  But  he 
always  killed  them  in  the  end, 
when  he  thought  that  he  had 
broken  their  spirit  of  courage 
and  endurance."  Such  tigerish 
ferooity  as  this  cannot  be  par- 
alleled from  the  experience  of 
civilised  peoples,  and  unto  the 
end  of  time  the  Boohe  will  re- 


main a  bogey  wherewith  to 
frighten  the  Belgian  children, 

It  is  Louvain  whieh  leaves 
upon  the  mind  the  deepest 
impression  of  German  ferooity. 
For  the  wanton  destruction  of 
this  peaceful  city  there  was 
no  military  excuse.  When  the 
Kaiser  told  President  Wilson 
that  his  "heart  bled"  for 
Louvain,  which  "had  to  be 
destroyed  in  self -defence  and 
for  the  protection  of  my 
troops,"  he  knew,  as  we  knew 
also,  that  he  spoke  with  the 
voice  of  lying  hypeorisy.  And 
Louvain  remains  to-day  very 
mueh  what  it  was  when 
the  Huns  had  glutted  their 
drunken  fury  upon  it.  The 
Hue  de  la  Station — that  read 
of  many  bitter  tragedies — is 
still  a  ruin,  and  the  pity  of  it 
was  enhanced  on  the  day  that 
I  walked  along  it  by  a  summer 
hurricane  and  torrents  of 
summer  rain.  Everywhere 
the  Hun  has  left  upon  it  his 
cruel  and  purposeless  mark. 
The  most  of  the  houses  are 
levelled  to  the  basement,  and 
if  a  front  door  survive  here 
and  there,  it  has  forgotten 
its  proper  end,  and  leads 
no whither,  And  the  sense  of 
desolation  is  enhanced  by  the 
universal  presence  ef  the 
willow  -  herb.  Where  once 
were  the  homes  of  decency 
and  eomfort,  there  are  to-day 
but  fields  of  willow-herb,  the 
ominous  camp-follower  of  fire 
and  devastation,  the  one  thing 
of  natural  beauty  which  marks 
the  brutal  advance  of  the 
Huns. 

As  you  approach  the  heart 
of  the  city,  the  work  of 
destruction  seems  yet  more 
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wanton.  What  harm  had  the 
noble  ohuroh  done  to  the  Ger- 
mans that  they  should  assail 
it  with  fire  and  sword?  A 
poor  broken  shrine,  closed  and 
boarded  up,  whioh  none  may 
approach  without  danger,  a 
sanctuary  whioh  affords  neither 
safety  nor  the  solace  of  prayer, 
it  stands  a  gaunt  monument 
of  German  rage.  It  was 
shattered  not  in  the  aot  of 
war,  for  no  battle  was  fought 
at  Louvain,  but  in  the  panic 
fury  of  the  barbarians,  delight- 
ing to  destroy  what  their 
clumsy  hands  could  never 
replace.  The  Germans  take 
great  credit  t©  themselves 
that  the  beautiful  Hotel  de 
Ville  was  preserved.  "It 
caught  fire,"  they  say,  "but 
was  saved  by  the  help  of 
German  troops."  Here  is  a 
double  falsehood.  It  did  not 
catch  fire,  and  if  it  had,  by 
whose  hand  would  the  fire 
have  been  applied?  Henoe  it 
needed  no  German  troops  to 
save  it ;  in  truth,  it  was  never 
in  danger,  because  the  Ger- 
mans had  installed  themselves 
therein,  and  spared  it,  not  for 
any  motive  of  humanity,  not 
for  any  respeot  paid  te  its 
beauty  and  its  age,  but  merely 
because  they  found  it  a  con- 
venient shelter  for  their  Head- 
quarters' Staff. 

If  the  Germans  kept  their 
sacrilegious  hands  from  the 
H&tel  de  Ville,  they  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  save 
the  University  «f  Louvain, 
and  with  the  thoroughness 
whioh  marks  their  evil  deeds 
they  demolished  what  no 
doubt  they  regarded  as  a 
rival  seat  of  learning.  The 


University  buildings,  once  the 
pride  of  Belgium,  are  now  no 
more  than  a  gaunt  and  pitiful 
shell,  containing  nothing  but 
shattered  memories.  The  mar- 
vellous books,  the  priceless 
manuscripts,  whioh  once  filled 
a  gracious  library,  have  per- 
ished in  dust  and  ashes.  The 
Germans  in  their  Sadie  fury 
made  war  upon  the  past  as 
well  as  upon  the  present,  and 
with  the  praise  of  Kultur  ever 
upon  their  tongue  proved  their 
contempt  for  learning  by  a 
violent  aot  of  destruction.  To 
gaze  upon  the  wanton  ruin 
and  to  think  of  the  treasures 
once  enshrined  within  the 
shattered  walls,  is  to  condemn 
to  eternal  obloquy  the  Kaiser 
and  all  his  works.  The  havoc 
of  war  is  sometimes  inevitable. 
The  pitiless  annihilation  of 
baoks  and  manuscripts  is  a 
crime  from  whieh  all  but  Huns 
and  Vandals  shrink  in  horror. 
And  the  crime  and  the 
blunder  of  Lcuvain  seem  all 
the  greater  when  we  recall  the 
impudent  professions  of  the 
Huns.  We  were  told  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  before  ever 
the  University  of  Louvain  was 
sprinkled  with  petroleum,  the 
more  speedily  to  ignite  the 
bonfire  of  Kultur,  that  if  the 
German  arms  met  with  dis- 
aster, "  spiritual  and  moral 
liberty  and  the  profound  and 
lofty  aspirations  of  German 
thought  would  for  long  ages 
be  lost  te  mankind."  A  visit 
to  Louvain  will  persuade  the 
waverer  to  look  upon  the  loss 
with  equanimity.  He  will  see 
there  practical  proof  that  the 
Germans  despise  all  learning, 
all  culture  that  are  not  their 
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own.  Their  boasted  love  of 
scholarship  is  but  their  mili- 
tary system  in  another  shape. 
They  declared  war  upon  books, 
the  very  implements  of  the 
culture  whioh  they  professed 
to  revere,  and  doubtless  tkey 
counted  their  printed  or  writ- 
ten victims  with  the  same 
pride  wherewith  they  num- 
bered the  dead  whom  they  left 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  But 
the  victory  whioh  they  pre- 
tend to  have  won  at  Louvain 
was  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  as 
every  visitor  to  Louvain  may 
see  for  himself.  The  ruins  of 
the  University  speak  with  an 
eloquence  which  is  denied  to 
words,  and  now  that  the 
swords  are  sheathed  and  the 
roar  ©f  the  artillery  is  at  last 
silenced,  the  destruction  of 
Louvain  is  remembered  as  an 
indelible  disgrace.  The  Ger- 
man arms  have  met  with 
disaster,  and  from  that  dis- 
aster the  truth,  far  better 
worth  fighting  for  than  "the 
profound  and  lofty  aspirations 
of  German  thought/'  emerges 
clear  and  indestructible. 

The  Germans  have  at- 
tempted, with  a  eallous  in- 
genuity, to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility for  what  was  done  at 
Louvain  upon  the  Belgians. 
An  unspeakable  professor  of 
theology — Krebs  is  his  name — 
has  proved  to  his  own  and  no- 
body else's  satisfaction  that 
the  fault  of  it  all  was  Louvain's 
own.  "We  in  Germany,"  he 
wrote  in  his  brutish  simplicity, 
"find  it  hard  to  understand 
why  the  rarities  ©f  the  Library 
were  not  stored  in  fire-proof 
places  when  war  like  a  wind  of 
fire  drew  near  to  the  city.  We 


in  Freiburg  took  care  to  have 
the  unicums  of  the  municipal 
art  collection  put  in  safety, 
although  the  war  was  far  from 
being  so  near  our  doors  as  the 
doers  of  Louvain."  Only  a 
Teuton  with  a  complete  lack  of 
humour  could  put  up  such  a 
defence  as  this.  How  should 
Louvain  have  known  that  Ger- 
many was  mad  with  a  mania 
of  destruction,  that  her  zeal 
for  learning  was  a  sham  aud  a 
pretence?  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  even  after  the  in- 
vasion, the  Belgians  cherished 
a  pathetic  faith  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  fight  like  civilised 
gentlemen.  And  when  the  sad 
illusion  was  dispelled,  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  hide  their 
treasures.  Upon  the  Germans 
the  war  came  net  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  but  long  and 
sedulously  heralded.  They 
were  given  due  warning  of 
their  Kaiser's  plot  against  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  they  could 
put  away  their  rarities  where 
they  would. 

Though  the  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Louvain  is  but  a 
skeleton,  its  soul  lives,  and  will 
live  for  ever  more.  The  books 
whioh  onoe  revealed  to  eager 
students  the  secrets  of  the  past 
are  dust  and  ashes ;  but  the 
spirit  of  learning  still  broods 
over  the  few  quiet  streets  and 
silent  squares,  whioh  remain 
intact  and  unharmed.  Mere- 
over,  Cardinal  Mercier's  refusal 
to  reopen  the  University  while 
the  hated  Boohe  occupied  an 
inch  of  Belgian  soil  proves  that, 
as  scholarship  is  not  wanting, 
so  courage  is  there  also,  that  the 
future  of  Louvain  is  secure,  in 
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apite  of  the  sufferings  which 
she  has  endured  with  cheerful- 
ness. And  as  for  the  books, 
though  they  can  never  be  re- 
placed, though  as  near  an 
equivalent  as  possible  should 
have  been  exacted  from  the 
libraries  of  Germany,  friendly 
hands  will  furnish  what  they 
can,  as  soon  as  ever  a  building 
is  ready  to  reeeive  their  gifts. 

The  destruetion  of  Louvain 
was  a  piece  of  wantonness 
which  was  not  imposed  by  the 
war.  Cruelly  wanton  also  was 
the  pillage  and  the  ruin  of 
Belgium's  factories.  Go  to 
Charleroi  and  you  will  find 
another  example  of  the  Boohe's 
reverence  for  "spiritual  and 
moral  liberty."  As  the  Boches 
were  resolved  that  no  learning 
but  their  own  should  survive 
in  Europe,  so  they  were  deter- 
mined that  henceforth  their 
neighbours  should  be  incapaci- 
tated from  manufacturing  such 
goods  as  might  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  products  of 
their  own  industry.  It  seemed 
to  them  an  ingenious  method 
of  securing  the  vietory,  what- 
ever disaster  befell  their  arms. 
The  havoc  which  they  have 
wrought  is  pitiful  and  pur- 
posed. Where  they  were  un- 
able to  carry  off  the  Belgian 
machines  they  blew  them  up, 
a  ad  if  time  were  lacking  for 
this  enterprise  they  took  out 
essential  parts  so  that  the 
whole  should  be  useless.  Now, 
all  this  was  done  by  the  Ger- 
mans not  in  the  excitement  of 
war,  but  in  the  certainty  of  a 
swiftly  approaching  defeat,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  was 
achieved  by  bombs  specially 
contrived.  This  was  a  last 


attack  made  upon  the  very  life 
of  Belgium  a  few  weeks  only 
before  the  armistice.  This 
calculated  baseness  was  over- 
looked in  the  peace  terms.  A 
Belgian  manufacturer,  it  is 
true,  may  recover  his  machines 
if  he  can  find  them.  But,  as  a 
Belgian  said  to  me,  Germany 
is  a  large  place,  and  the  search 
is  commonly  hopeless.  The 
result,  then,  ©arefully  foreseen 
by  the  Boches,  is  that  Germany 
begins  again  in  a  far  stronger 
position  to  capture  the  trade 
of  Europe  than  France  or 
Belgium — the  gallant  countries 
which  in  her  brutality  she  set 
out  to  destroy. 

At  Louvain  and  Charleroi 
you  may  see  what  vandalism 
and  greed  can  achieve,  apart 
from  the  necessities  of  war. 
Ypres  and  Dixmude  are  eternal 
witnesses  of  the  ruthless  devas- 
tation caused  by  the  deadly 
ingenuity  of  modern  weapons, 
I  went  to  Ypres  from  Brussels 
by  motor-oar  on  a  day  of 
rejoicing.  It  was  the  festival 
of  victory,  and  the  towns  and 
villages  through  which  we 
passed  were  packed  with  joyous 
crowds.  All  were  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  and  celebrated 
with  what  merriment  they 
could  the  liberation  of  their 
country.  By  the  time  we 
reached  Courtrai  the  signs  of 
the  war  were  plainly  visible. 
In  the  main  street  many  a 
house  was  grievously  wounded, 
yet  it  seemed  to  bear  its 
sorrows  lightly  enough,  and 
they  are  not  such  as  time  will 
not  assuage.  Even  Menin,  a 
town  and  a  name  of  bitter 
memories,  has  travelled  far  on 
the  road  of  recovery.  The  inn 
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onoe  more  shelters  the  commie 
voyag&ura,  who  brought  it  busi- 
ness and  prosperity  in  the  far- 
off  days  that  were  before  the 
war.  But  no  sooner  did  we 
leave  Menin  than  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  devastated 
area,  a  no-man's-land,  brutally 
torn  to  pieces  by  four  years  of 
fierce  fighting,  where  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  save  derelict 
tanks,  empty  shells,  broken 
trenches,  all  the  miserable 
breakages  of  the  long  and 
bitter  conflict.  Out  there  on 
the  right  you  may  see  what 
is  called  the  Cemetery  of  the 
Tanks,  where  lie  dead  many  a 
hero,  many  a  hope.  And  then 
by  a  rough  and  hazardous  road 
you  come  suddenly  upon  Ypres, 
and  you  understand,  as  you 
have  not  understood  before,  the 
true  meaning  of  warfare. 

Ypres  and  its  desolation 
cannot  be  set  down  in  words. 
It  is  destruction  made  manifest. 
The  few  gaunt  ruins  that  re- 
main of  the  famous  Cloth  Hall, 
onoe  the  pride  and  glory  ef  the 
country,  are  the  measure  by 
which  you  may  count  the  cost 
which  Ypres  is  asked  to  pay 
for  an  imperishable  name. 
You  have  no  standards  by 
which  you  may  measure  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
town  and  upon  the  country 
about  it.  Of  the  few  shreds 
and  patches  that  are  left  to  it, 
none  has  any  resemblance  to 
life.  Everything  is  distorted, 
out  of  shape,  out  of  colour,  out 
of  resemblance.  The  roads 
whieh  lead  to  Ypres  are  not 
like  roads.  They  are  patched 
with  sleepers,  and  the  holes, 
which  break  them  in  pieces, 
are  hastily  filled.  The  vegeta- 


tion is  not  like  vegetation.  No 
blade  of  grass  is  visible.  There 
are  no  crops ;  there  are  no  trees 
that  are  not  broken,  armless, 
twisted  out  of  the  shapes  whieh 
once  were  theirs.  Bare  ruined 
choirs,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  bird  ever  sang! 
Nothing  is  discernible  save 
dust,  a  grey  dust,  in  which 
all  the  things  are  mingled 
which  once  made  up  the  life 
and  the  decoration  of  a  beauti- 
ful town.  And  yet,  here  an 
exception  may  be  noted.  In 
the  general  devastation,  which 
spared  neither  graes  nor  tree, 
certain  herbs  have  escaped, 
which  it  seems  that  even  war 
cannot  kill.  The  willow-herb, 
which  eovers  Louvain,  grews 
at  Ypres  with  an  idle  prolusion. 
Camomile  and  ehicory,  which 
fill  a  corner  in  every  Belgian 
garden,  have  survived  here 
and  there  the  shocks  and 
chances  of  the  war,  and  as 
you  look  over  the  parched  and 
barren  landscape  you  may 
recognise  where  are  the  shell- 
holes,  by  the  bulrushes  which 
flourish  therein. 

Though  the  war  is  over,  a 
restless  activity  prevails  on 
all  sides.  The  British  are 
still  in  charge,  and  are  doing 
what  is  possible  to  clear  the 
ground — it  cannot  be  called 
soil — of  the  weight  of  metal 
which  encumbers  it.  The 
shells,  live  or  dead,  are  col- 
lected by  sedulous  hands,  and 
set  in  heaps  by  the  roadside. 
Behind  barbed  wire,  here  and 
there,  you  may  see  groups  of 
sinister,  ill-omened  Chinamen, 
whose  duty  it  has  been  to  help 
in  the  work  of  clearance — a 
duty  which  they  perform  with 
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an  ill  grace  and  without  much 
effect.  And  then  you  come 
upon  a  group  of  idle  German 
prisoners,  attempting  to  imi- 
tate their  captors  by  playing 
football,  a  game  which  they 
plainly  do  not  understand. 
But  it  is  the  British  soldier 
who  dominates  the  scene,  and 
yet  it  seems  as  though  not 
even  his  energy,  aided  by  the 
industry  of  the  Belgians,  will 
ever  bring  this  parched  and 
ruined  no-man's-land  back  into 
cultivation. 

And  so  we  pass  through 
what  once  were  living  villages, 
St  Jean,  Poeloapelle,  and  the 
rest — villages  to-day  names 
and  ne  more.  The  place  of 
each  is  marked  by  a  board 
bearing  an  inscription :  Id 
fut—or  as  it  might  be  Ci-git, 
a  plain  memorial  of  the  dead. 
Thus  only  can  they  who  once 
dwelt  therein  find  their  way 
back  to  the  site  of  their  ancient 
homes ;  and  even  for  them  it  is 
idle  to  seek  house  or  church, 
for  they  have  sought  a  com- 
mon grave  in  the  dust.  And 
so  through  what  was  once  the 
living  Forest  of  Henthulst,  now 
a  collection  of  dead  trunks, 
which  look  like  the  ghosts  of 
trees,  we  come  to  Dixmude,  or 
rather  to  the  ground  upon 
which  Dixmude,  busy  and 
prosperous,  onee  stood.  Little 
enough  is  left  ef  its  business 
or  prosperity.  Its  church  and 
its  Hotel  de  Ville  are  no  more ; 
its  houses  are  blotted  ©ut — 
all  save  their  basements,  and 
it  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  persistence  of  human  life 
that  into  these  very  basements 
the  inhabitants  are  returning, 
that  for  a  time  at  least  they 


may  make  a  home  for  them- 
selves underground.  That  the 
work  of  reparation  will  go 
swiftly  on  there  is  no  doubt. 
We  shall  presently  see  in 
Belgium  such  a  recovery  as 
will  surprise  us.  But  that 
recovery,  which  shall  surely 
come,  does  not  make  the  reflec- 
tion any  less  bitter,  that  the 
Huns,  who  have  brought  this 
havoc  upon  the  world,  have 
returned  to  a  country  un- 
touched by  war.  Having  laid 
France  and  Belgium  in  ruin, 
they  are  free  to  pursue  their 
profitable  industries  as  though 
nothing  had  happened — and 
there  are  those,  greedy  and 
lily-livered,  who  are  ready  at 
once  to  share  with  them  the 
profits  of  their  trade ! 

The  war  at  sea  leaves  no 
soars  behind  it.  The  ocean  is 
as  clean  after  a  fight  as  before 
it.  It  is  immune  from  the 
dust  and  dirt  which  marks  the 
conflict  on  land.  At  Ypres 
you  see  only  desolation.  At 
Zeebrugge  you  are  reminded 
only  of  heroic  deeds  heroically 
accomplished.  The  achieve- 
ment of  St  George's  Day, 
which  will  be  immortal  in  our 
annals,  cannot  but  fill  those 
who  look  upon  the  harbour  and 
the  mole  with  pride.  In  the 
summer  sunlight  the  Iphigenia 
and  the  Intrepid  are  plainly 
visible,  still  blocking  the  en- 
trance to  the  canal,  whence  in 
war-time  the  German  sub- 
marines came  forth  upon  their 
murderous  work.  And  there, 
j  dining  the  mole  to  the  main- 
land, is  the  viaduct,  already 
repaired,  which  was  destroyed 
by  our  intrepid  sailors.  It  is 
by  such  deeds  as  these  that  we 
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have  established  our  empire 
upon  the  sea,  and  so  long  as 
the  ancient  courage  survives 
we  need  not  fear  the  power  of 
any  adversary. 

Belgium,  then,  has  suffered 
grievously  from  the  war.  She 
meets  her  sufferings  with  a 
quiet  resolution.  If  her  fac- 
tories are  still  perforce  idle, 
she  is  already  repairing  her 
railways  and  rebuilding  her 
bridges.  On  the  road  between 
Ostend  and  Brussels  there  are 
many  signs  of  devastation,  and 
as  many  of  a  stout  determina- 
tion that  men  and  women  shall 
be  hindered  as  little  as  possible 
in  coming  and  going  between 
the  two  towns.  As  you  travel 
by  train,  you  hear  always  the 
sound  of  the  hammer,  you  see 
the  busy  workmen  at  their 
toil.  New  lines  are  being 
laid,  rivers  are  being  spanned 
afresh,  and  on  all  hands  the 
hopefulness  and  industry  of  the 
people  are  evident.  Nor  are 
the  Belgians  content  with  the 
work  of  reparation.  Always 
skilful  husbandmen,  they  are 
bringing  back  into  their  inten- 
sive cultivation  every  inch  of 
the  soil  that  is  possible.  The 
country  about  Ypres  and  Dix- 
mude,  and  all  that  area  that  is 
rightly  called  "devastated," 
will  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
agriculture  for  many  a  year  to 
come.  But  elsewhere  scarce  a 
patch  of  ground  is  left  uncul- 
tivated, and  everywhere  you 
may  see  signs  of  the  neatness 
and  intensity  characteristic  of 
the  Belgians.  They  are  a  busy 
folk,  and  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  results  of 
the  war  shall  not  hamper  them 
for  long.  Wasting  no  time  in 


idle  regrets,  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  recover  what  has 
been  lost ;  they  are  not  afraid 
of  long  hours,  nor  are  they 
greedy  te  grasp  more  money 
than  they  have  earned.  And 
above  all,  they  are  not  losing 
their  chances  in  idle,  purpose- 
less strikes. 

Though  the  Belgians  are 
doing  all  that  they  ean  to  help 
themselves,  they  are  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  help  which 
has  been  given  by  others.  They 
confess  freely  and  frankly  that 
they  are  disappointed.  They 
have  net  received,  they  will 
never  receive,  that  which  the 
politicians  promised  them  in 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  their 
gallant  resistance  to  the  might 
of  Germany.  The  rtasons  of 
their  disappointment  are 
many  and  various.  For  some 
reason  which  is  not  easily 
intelligible,  they  wished 
Brussels  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
League  ©f  Nations.  It  would 
have  typified  for  them  the 
defeat  of  the  Germans  and 
their  own  successful  sacrifice. 
They  would  have  accepted  it 
as  a  compliment  had  their 
capital  been  chosen  as  the 
headquarters  of  that  Parlia- 
ment of  the  World,  which  its 
champions  believe  will  banish 
war  f®r  ever  from  the  earth. 
In  our  eyes  the  League  of 
Nations  is  a  sad  piece  of 
sentimentalism,  which,  wher- 
ever it  sits,  will  presently  be 
covered  with  the  mildew  of 
neglect.  But  the  Belgians 
think  otherwise,  and  since  they 
wished  to  welcome  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  peoples 
at  Brussels,  their  wish  might 
be  gratified.  At  any  rate, 
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Geneva  Las  no  claim  upon  our 
generosity,  and  Mr  Wilson's 
plea  that  there  should  be  no 
room  for  hatred  in  any  heart 
is  both  inhuman  and  ineffectual. 

Moreover,  the  Belgians 
thought,  with  some  justifica- 
tion, that  they  did  not  carry  as 
much  weight  at  the  Conference 
in  Paris  as  they  might  have 
claimed  after  what  they  did 
and  suffered  in  the  war.  Some 
nations,  which  had  hardly  been 
disturbed  by  the  hostilities,  are 
said  to  have  been  listened  to 
with  greater  attention  than 
was  bestowed  upon  the  Bel- 
gians. If  this  were  so,  it  is  to 
be  regretted.  They  who  fought 
the  first  battle  against  the 
invading  hordes  of  the  Huns 
had  surely  the  right  to  speak 
and  to  be  heard,  wherever  the 
Allies  were  gathered  together. 
Moreover,  they  are  uncertain 
of  their  future.  The  only 
treaties  which  guaranteed 
their  territory  against  invasion 
are  no  longer  of  any  effect.  No 
treaties  have  yet  been  made  to 
take  their  place.  May  it  not 
be  possible,  in  the  next  war, 
that  Germany  will  be  able  to 
invade  Belgium  without  the 
pains  of  tearing  up  a  scrap  of 
paper  ? 

These  troubles  of  the  mind 
are  in  the  region  of  sentiment. 
The  other  troubles  from  which 
Belgium  suffers  are  sternly 
practical.  No  one  who  has 
visited  the  devastated  areas, 
who  has  seen  the  vindictive 
destruction  of  Louvain  and 
other  Belgian  towns,  needs  to 
be  told  that  the  work  of  repara- 
tion will  be  long  and  costly. 
And  by  demolishing  the  Bel- 
gian factories  the  Germans 


have  done  their  best  to  retard 
Belgium's  financial  recovery. 
How,  without  an  instant 
resumption  of  industry,  shall 
the  money  be  found  wherewith 
to  build  afresh  houses  and 
factories  and  universities? 
Again  and  again,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  it  was  said  that 
the  complete  reparation  of 
Belgium  should  be  a  first 
charge  upon  the  indemnities 
which  Germany  was  to  be 
asked  to  pay.  And  the  reality 
has  fallen  far  below  the 
expectation.  Moreover,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  for  four 
years  the  Germans  occupied 
a  large  part  of  Belgium. 
During  those  weary  years  the 
Belgians  were  forced  to  sup- 
port the  army  of  occupation, 
and  to  pay  whatever  exactions 
the  Germans  chose  to  wring 
out  of  them.  The  fines  that 
were  levied  upon  frivolous 
pretexts,  and  paid  perforce, 
amount  to  a  vast  sum.  And 
the  Germans  are  not  asked  to 
give  back  that  which  they 
have  stolen.  They  made  Bel- 
gium pay  for  the  war  which 
they  waged  against  her,  and 
are  permitted  to  go  off  with 
money  and  stolen  goods  in 
their  poekete. 

The  two  milliards  and  a  half 
of  francs  whieh  have  been 
allotted  to  Belgium  from  the 
German  indemnities  will  not 
balance  the  sum  exacted  from 
her  by  the  Huns.  She  is  out 
of  pocket  from  the  German 
assault,  and  is  still  asked  to 
mend  her  broken  towns,  to 
repair  her  factories,  and  to  pay 
the  costs  of  her  war.  And 
worse  than  this,  she  is  left  with 
seven  milliards  and  a  half  of 
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depreciated  German  marks  in 
her  banks,  in  exchange  for 
which  the  Germans  have  taken 
good  Belgian  gold.  On  this 
transaction  alone  she  loses  more 
than  five  milliards,  or  more 
than  twice  the  amount  which 
has  been  allotted  to  her.  Is 
it  strange  that  she  feels  dis- 
appointed? Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  she  protests 
against  an  arrangement  with 
Germany  which  proves  how 
war  can  be  made  lucrative 
to  the  aggressor,  and  which 
throws  upon  her  the  burden 
of  loss? 

Yet  it  is  useless  to  complain. 
Germany  has  destroyed  the 
wealth  of  all  of  us,  and  each 
of  us  must  repair  the  ruin  as 
best  we  may.  That  Belgium 
will  fall  below  her  opportunity 


none  will  believe  who  have  seen 
her  already  busy  and  at  work. 
The  country  of  Van  Eyck  and 
Memling  and  Alfred  Stevens 
will  not  lose  the  mastery  of 
the  arts  which  has  always 
been  hers.  Her  fertile  country, 
purged  of  shells  and  barbed 
wire,  will  furnish  her  with 
heavy  crops  as  of  yore.  Once 
again  she  will  send  the  goods 
fashioned  in  her  restored  fac- 
tories to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
especially  if  her  port  of 
Antwerp  is  freed  from  need- 
less and  vexatious  restrictions. 
And  with  her  sorrows  for- 
gotten, she  will  regain  her 
ancient  prosperity,  strong  in 
the  conviction  that  she  has 
won  all,  because  she  did  not 
lose  her  own  soul. 
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"THE    FINDER    OF    LOST   THINGS." 


BY   EDMUND   CANDLER. 


I. 


"  You  were  really  impressed? 
And  the  thought-reading  after- 
wards  —  some   one    found    a 
thimble  under  the  piano  ?     In 
fact,  you  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve there  is  something  in  it  ?  " 
Malaher  stirred  the  whisky 
and   lemon   and   sugar  in  the 
glass  of  his  very  young  friend 
as   he   delivered   himself   thus 
ironically.     We  had  been  talk- 
ing about  spirits  and  savages 
all  night,  when  the  arrival  of 
this  buoyant  youth,  with  his 
pores  all  open  to  new  experi- 
ence,   gave    the    conversation 
another  lap,     The  happy  cub 
was     learning      Arabic     and 
surveying,    and  he    came     to 
Malaher   sometimes   for   help. 
He  had  three  pounds  an  hour, 
the   zest    of    an    Elizabethan, 
and  four  virgin  continents  to 
squeeze  of  their  romance. 

"Well,  you  see,"  the  boy 
said  as  he  flung  his  overcoat 
on  the  head  of  an  Ovis  Ammon, 
"  I  have  never  had  any  truck 
with  that  kind  of  thing  before. 
But  perhaps  you  don't  believe 
in  psychical  research  ?  " 
Malaher  smiled. 
"I  think  I  believe  in  the 
psychical  part,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  not  sure  about  the  research. 
Yon  get  the  best  results  among 
savages." 

Malaher  threw  open  the  win- 
dow and  looked  down  on  the 
Embankment  Gardens  and  the 


double   arc  of  light  along  the 
Thames. 

"I  was  going  to  tell  you 
about  the  case  of  an  epileptic. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  man 
called  Wanless  ?  " 

"He  goes  in  for  big-game 
shooting,  doesn't  he?  I  re- 
member  his  name  in  Ward. 
He  got  the  first  head  of  a 
takin  shet  by  a  European." 

"  That  is  the  man.  No,  he 
was  not  the  epileptic,  but  he  is 
mixed  up  in  the  story.  I  came 
upon  his  tracks  in  one  of  the 
Mantze  States  in  Seohuan  on 
the  Tibetan  border.  I  was  out 
after  takin  too  —  ostensibly; 
but  I  didn't  see  the  Koman 
nose  of  one  the  wh©le  trek : 
Wanless  kept  me  too  busy." 

"Wanless  was  killed,  wasn't 
he  ?  "  the  boy  interrupted. 

"  You  don't  remember  the 
story?  It  was  before  your 
time.  Then  I'll  tell  you." 

Malaher  pulled  the  window 
down.  There  was  enough 
chill  fog  in  the  room  to  make 
us  draw  in  our  chairs  to  the 
fire.  The  boy  had  that  tiptoe- 
for-adventure  look  in  his  eyes 
and  the  poise  of  his  head  which 
had  first  attracted  Malaher. 

"I  met  his  sister  first,"  he 
went  on.  "  I  was  washing  my 
feet  in  my  tent  when  I  thought 
I  heard  an  English  lady's  voice, 
but  put  it  down  to  an  illusion 
like  church  bells  in  the  desert. 
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Then  my  orderly  brought  in  a 
large  square  visiting-card  with 
a  blaok  edge,  and  I  read — 


MISS   WANLESS. 


THE  PINES. 


I  peeped  through  the  chink  in 
the  fly  and  saw  the  skirts  of 
the  first  white  woman  who 
had  been  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Mishi  Rhotang.  I 
stuck  my  feet  in  socks  and 
shoes  and  persuaded  her  to 
come  in.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  was  in  possession  of  the 
camp-stool  and  I  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"In  spite  ©f  her  composure, 
I  felt  that  she  was  shy.  She 
talked  about  the  last  two  or 
three  days  of  her  journey  and 
her  misadventures,  which  she 
did  not  exaggerate.  For  a 
long  time  she  gave  me  no  ink- 
ling as  to  who  she  was,  or  why 
she  had  eome.  All  I  gathered 
was,  that  she  had  come 
straight  to  Mishi  Rhotang 
from  Charing  Cress,  and  had 
never  been  out  ©f  England 
before. 

"While  I  made  tea  I  was 
wondering  if  '  The  Pines  '  was 
at  Wimbledon  or  Hampstead, 
or  where.  She  was  suburban 
from  her  boots  to  her  hat  and 
umbrella,  and  quite  unchanged 
by  circumstances.  She  looked 
like  a  denizen  of  the  Stores. 
She  might  have  come  straight 
up  in  the  lift  out  of  the  Tube. 
Her  rather  shapeless  dark- 


blue  cotton  dress  with  white 
spots  must  often  have  passed 
from  'The  Pines'  to  'The 
Gables.' 

" '  Wanless '— '  Wanless  ! '  I 
kept  repeating  the  name  to 
myself,  trying  to  remember 
where  I  had  heard  it. 

"  When  the  water  had  boiled 
and  I  had  got  out  the  jam  and 
biscuits,  she  rose,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  pour  out  the  tea. 
She  always  stood  as  if  she  had 
sunk  in,  and  held  her  hands  in 
front  of  her  as  if  she  were 
pressing  something  down. 
Her  hair  was  combed  straight 
back  and  parted  and  tied  up 
behind.  Her  features  and  her 
figure  were  ample,  though  the 
lines  were  not  clearly  defined. 
Her  walk  was  slow  and  de- 
liberate. You  could  see  that 
she  would  waddle  if  she 
hurried. 

"I  asked  her  where  she  had 
pitched  her  tent.  She  had  not 
got  one.  She  had  heard  there 
were  inns,  and  she  had  been 
putting  up  in  the  most  filthy, 
bug-ridden  hovels  all  the  way 
from  the  Yangtse.  I  remem- 
bered that  nearly  a  month 
before  I  had  been  driven  into 
one  by  a  deluge  when  I  was  a 
few  hours  ahead  of  my  kit, 
and  I  had  found  the  chinks 
and  peepholes  in  the  wall 
stuffed  with  leaves  of  the 
'  Occult  Review/  I  asked  the 
innkeeper  who  had  put  them 
there,  and  he  said  an  English- 
woman who  had  left  a  day  or 
two  before.  I  imagined  seme 
hardened  missionary,  and  let 
it  pass  out  of  my  mind. 

"  Miss  Wanless  admitted 
that  she  found  the  Chinese 
'trying.'  I  thought  of  the 
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gaping  herd  that  would  follow 
her  into  the  hovel.  A  white 
man  in  an  inn  is  a  bit  of  a 
show,  bat  a  white  woman !  It 
made  me  siok  to  think  of  the 
dirty  inquisitive  crowd.  The 
planks  in  the  wall  did  not 
meet  anywhere.  The  rooms 
were  built  against  intrusion, 
but  not  for  privacy.  She 
could  bar  them  all  right,  but 
her  movements  would  be 
watched.  If  she  took  out  a 
hairpin  there  would  be  some 
guttural  comment,  followed  by 
guffaws  or  whispering  and 
spitting.  This  would  go  on 
till  the  early  hours,  and  there 
would  be  constant  shufflings 
all  through  the  night  for 
a  place  at  the  chinks.  She 
could  not  hide  from  those 
curious  eyes ;  the  '  Occult 
Review'  would  not  be  occult 
enough. 

"Miss  Wanless  was  a  spirit- 
ualist, I  discovered,  and  she 
had  get  some  queer  ideas  in 
her  head  about  a  '  medium '  in 
the  Black  Cap  Monastery  at 
Mishi  Rhotang  near  my  camp  ; 
but  I  did  not  find  out  about 
her  trouble  all  at  once.  She 
was  uncomfortably  shy,  and 
would  not  get  to  the  point; 
I  could  net  draw  her  out. 

"  Our  desultory  talk  turned 
from  inns  to  sport.  She  asked 
me  if  I  had  '  been  successful  in 
securing*  a  takin  yet.  She 
called  it  'budoroa,'  the  local 
name.  She  had  heard  that 
they  were  *  very  evasive  crea- 
tures/ It  was  not  till  then 
that  I  connected  her  with  the 
Shikari  man  who  had  passed 
through  months  before,  and 
who  had  not  been  heard  of 
since.  I  did  not  know  that  he 


was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and 
that  it  had  got  into  the  Eng- 
lish papers. 

"'Are  you  any  relation  to 
the  Wanless  who  was  here 
shooting?'  I  asked. 

"  She  pressed  her  hands  more 
tightly  into  her  lap  and  looked 
down  on  the  ground.  '  I  want 
you  to  help  me  to  find  my 
brother,1  she  said.  And  I  saw 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"She  did  not  believe  that 
he  was  dead  yet,  but  she  had 
a  presentiment  that  he  was 
dying.  She  thought  of  him 
captured  by  wandering  tribes 
and  held  up  to  ransom,  or 
lingering  somewhere  in  prison 
in  the  hands  of  fanatics. 
Torture  was  in  her  mind,  I 
know,  though  she  could  not 
name  it. 

"I  tried  to  reassure  her, 
suggesting  a  dozen  different 
things  he  might  be  doing — 
working  through  to  Burma 
by  Batang  and  Rima,  or  ex- 
ploring the  Lolo  country.  One 
would  have  no  news  of  him 
there;  he  would  be  absolutely 
out  off.  I  asked  her  if  she 
was  sure  he  was  not  on  secret 
service.  I  knew  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  wanted  to 
find  out  what  the  Chinese 
were  doing  on  the  Tibetan 
and  Burmese  frontier,  and 
what  control  they  had  over 
the  semi  -  independent  border 
tribes.  I  was  working  for  the 
Indian  Government  myself. 
The  takin,  of  course,  were  by 
the  way. 

"But  Wanless'  journey  was 
not  even  indirectly  official. 
She  had  been  taken  by  her 
friends  at  home  to  the  India 
Office,  the  War  Office,  and 
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the  Foreign  Office.  He  was 
not  on  any  confidential  ser- 
vice. Nothing  had  been  heard 
of  him  in  London  since  he  had 
taken  his  passport. 

"'He  may  be  in  Tibet  in 
disguise/  I  suggested.  'He 
may  be  in  Lhasa  now/ 

"  She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

'"Or  he  might  be  doubling 
back  through  the  great  desert 
to  Pekin.' 

'"That  would  be  like  him/ 
she  said.  And  she  told  me 
how  desert  literature  had  held 
him  as  a  child.  Even  at 
school  they  called  him  'Gobi 
and  Shamo.' 

"It  was  only  by  talking 
about  her  brother  that  I 
could  draw  her  out  of  her 
shell;  but  to  every  suggestion 
she  answered,  'He  would  have 
been  heard  of.'  And  I  knew 
she  was  right.  I  had  little 
doubt  in  my  heart  that  he 
was  dead.  Everything  had 
been  done  that  was  possible. 
The  Chinese  Government  had 
expressed  their  concern;  offi- 
cials had  been  stirred  up  in 
the  provinces;  but  there  was 
no  trace  of  him  beyond  the 
Mantze  States.  He  had  been 
last  seen  at  Mishi  Rhotang. 

"That  brought  us  back 
to  the  monastery  and  the 
'medium.'  I  gradually  dis- 
covered that  she  counted 
more  on  this  drug  -  sodden, 
primitive  epileptic  than  on  all 
the  machinery  of  State.  She 
wanted  me  to  go  to  the 
Gompa  and  take  part  in  some 
kind  of  stance. 

"It  was  something  I  said 
about  a  lost  telepathic  sense 
still  traceable  among  primi- 
tives which  opened  her  eyes 


to  the  possibility  ©f  my  being 
sympathetic.  We  talked  about 
the  phenomenal  transmission 
of  news,  and  I  told  her  of  a 
case  I  had  come  across  in  the 
Malay  States  and  another  at 
Khanno.  She  had  expected 
me  to  scoff  at  the  idea  of 
her  yellow  clairvoyant,  and 
this  had  aggravated  her  shy- 
ness and  hesitation  in  coming 
to  a  point.  She  expanded 
when  she  found  that  I  was 
more  open-minded  about  what 
she  called  '  spiritualism '  than 
the  stookbroking  young  men 
who  left  cards  at  'The 
Pines/ 

"  I  had  seen  some  odd  things 
among  the  dervishes,  even  in 
those  days.  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  about  the  Medicine  Man 
at  Bornu?  Then  there  was 
the  Danakil  dervish  at  Anko- 
ber,  and  the  djeb-djeb.  The 
trance  is  brought  on  by  a 
violent  rhythmic  shake  of  the 
head  from  left  to  right." 

Malaher  stretched  out  for  a 
totem  on  the  pipe-rack,  and 
balanced  it  on  his  palm  as  if 
he  were  going  to  put  the  little 
man  through  his  paces,  but 
laid  it  down  on  the  floor. 
"He  wants  a  joint  in  his 
neck,"  he  said. 

The  boy  had  pulled  an 
envelope  out  of  his  pocket 
and  was  scribbling  on  the 
back  :  "  Bornu  —  Danakil  — 
djeb  -  djeb,"  and  looking 
hungrily  at  Malaher  as  who 
should  say,  "We  will  get  that 
out  of  you  another  night." 

"Still,"  Malaher  continued, 
"  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
to  consult  an  epileptic  black- 
cap lama  professionally. 

"They  are  the  very  lowest 
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type,  you  know,  a  pre-Buddhist 
cult  gathered  into  the  fringe — 
a  survival  of  the  old  Sakti 
worship.  The  Bed  and  Yellow 
Caps  hate  them.  They  turn 
their  prayer  -  wheels  left  to 
right,  wear  an  offensive  blaok 
head-dress,  and  give  their  idols 
blood. 

"I  had  been  up  to  the 
Gompa;  it  was  a  most  re- 
pulsive shrine.  You  oould 
imagine  a  blight  or  a  murrain 
coming  from  it,  but  nothing 
healing  or  olean.  I  told  Miss 
Wanless  I  would  go  with  her, 
but  not  into  the  temple.  No 
woman  oould  faoe  those  idels 
and  keep  her  self-respeot.  She 
should  have  her  seance  in  the 
courtyard. 

"  She  would  have  gone  with- 
out me,  she  had  the  pluok; 
but  I  was  bound  to  see  her 
through.  I  did  not  trust  her 
interpreter  —  a  low  -  browed, 
lantern- jawed  Chinaman  from 
Shanghai;  and  I  had  little 
faith  in  her  errand,  though  I 
was  no  scoffer.  It  pleased  her 
to  find  that  I  accepted  some 
of  her  dreams  as  facts.  We 


agreed  on  many  points,  only 
she  called  phenomena  'super- 
natural,' which  are  really 
super-normal.  It  has  always 
seemed  natural  to  me  that  a 
mind  thrown  out  of  its  normal 
state  should  possess  super- 
normal faculties  since  it  moves 
on  a  different  plane,  in  a  new 
dimension.  Primitive  people 
know  this,  and  use  artificial 
means  to  unhinge  the  waking 
consciousness.  There  is  money 
in  it — hence  the  Medicine  Man 
and  the  Diviner." 

"And  the  Pythian  priestess 
at  Delphi,  didn't  you  say?" 
the  boy  interrupted. 

Malaher  nodded.  "That  is 
the  modern  theory — that  they 
were  all  epileptic  women. 
They  inhaled  some  gas  which 
spurted  out  of  the  rock." 

"  Confound  your  pathology !" 
I  broke  in. 

"Let  the  illusions  go,"  he 
said.  "  It  opens  many  doors." 

It  wrinkles  up  the  youth 
of  the  world,  I  thought.  But 
as  Malaher  went  on  I  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  Romance  was 
still  abroad. 


II. 


"I  called  for  Miss  Wanless 
at  three  the  next  afternoon 
to  take  her  to  the  monastery. 
She  was  housed  in  a  deserted 
potash -burner's  hut,  which  I 
had  cleaned  out  for  her.  There 
is  no  inn  at  Mishi  Bhotang. 

"The  blaok  temple  of  the 
Bon-pa  lamas  is  built  on  ter- 
races down  the  hillside,  one 
block  above  another,  each  with 
its  idol-room  and  courtyard 
and  oolonnade  and  lamas'  cells. 


In  the  distance  the  masts  of 
the  praying  flags  scattered 
among  the  golden  roofs  made 
me  think  of  argosies  at  rest 
in  some  barbaric  old  -  world 
harbour,  and  there  were  slabs 
of  blaok  marble  above  the 
lintels,  and  hanging  blaok 
skins  about  the  eaves,  and 
chopped  brushwood  smeared 
with  red  earth  like  paint,  sup- 
porting the  roofs  all  round. 
Groups  of  lamas  were  standing 
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outside;  they  turned  and  fol- 
lowed us.  We  threaded  an 
inquisitive  crowd.  Miss  Wan- 
less  became  more  composed ; 
her  steps  became  slower,  she 
looked  more  trim  and  prim 
as  we  were  sucked  in.  She 
did  not  open  her  lips  all  the 
way. 

"They  had  spread  mats  for 
us  on  the  lowest  terrace;  the 
epileptic  was  to  descend  from 
above.  We  found  the  black- 
caps assembled,  and  seme 
shaven  polls  of  other  orders 
drawn  there  for  the  mystery 
show.  It  was  a  gala  day. 
Their  yellow  robes  made  bright 
patches  in  the  dingy  crowd. 
Every  eye  was  turned  on  us. 

"It  appeared  that  the 
diviner  was  net  yet  *  inspired  ' 
— or  intoxicated,  to  speak  more 
exactly.  He  might  not  de- 
scend for  hours.  'He  is  not 
yet  in  the  radiant  state,'  Miss 
Wanless  explained  to  me 
quietly.  She  called  her  inter- 
preter and  we  asked  him 
questions.  I  learnt  how  they 
train  their  spirit-men  :  frighten 
them  when  they  are  children, 
frighten  the  epileptic  mothers 
of  them  before  they  are  born, 
half -starve  them,  and  shut 
them  up  for  months  in  the 
dark  alone,  and  then  feed  them 
on  burning  chillies  and  charaa 
and  what-not,  until  they  see 
spirits  in  their  dreams,  and  do 
not  know  whether  they  are 
asleep  or  awake,  or  what  is 
visionary  or  real. 

"We  must  have  been  there 
an  hour  when  there  was  a  stir 
by  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
and  a  sinewy  young  monk 
drew  out  the  oar  which  the 
epileptic  was  to  enter — a  kind 


of  flimsy  sentry-box  with  doors, 
built  on  three  rough  wooden 
wheels,  two  in  front  and  one 
behind.  Then  a  lane  was  made 
by  the  gate  where  we  had  come 
in,  and  we  saw  the  temple 
buffalo  approaching.  It  was 
an  ancient  beast,  whose  skin 
was  all  sockets,  cracking  with 
age  and  covered  with  a  vener- 
able down ;  and  its  eyes  had 
an  uncanny  way  of  looking  up 
when,  by  the  poise  of  its  head, 
they  ought  to  be  looking  on 
the  ground,  and  they  were  a 
bright,  light,  forget  -  me  •  not 
blue,  like  a  child's,  as  if  the 
beast  had  preserved  a  new- 
born, inquiring  innocence  in  his 
primeval  wallow.  They  yoked 
the  murky  brute  to  the  oar 
and  drove  him  into  the  middle 
of  the  courtyard,  where  he 
stood  immovable.  You  could 
see  the  long  grey  lashes  in  the 
sockets  of  his  eyes. 

"Another  hour  passed,  and 
they  brought  out  a  gross  golden 
female  idol,  and  put  it  in  the 
oar,  with  its  back  to  the  buffalo. 
The  epileptic  was  not  to  ride 
alone. 

"From  time  to  time  Miss 
Wanless  called  the  interpreter 
and  asked  him  when  '  the 
sensitive*  was  coming.  She 
referred  to  the  loathsome  sav- 
age all  the  while  as  'the 
sensitive,'  'the  psychic/  'the 
medium/ 

" < What  do  they  oall  him  ?  ' 
I  asked  the  man. 

" ' Hui-ma-mblen-Karpo.' 
"  '  What  does  that  mean?  ' 
"  '  The  Finder  of  Lost  Things/ 
"I  looked  at  Miss  Wanless, 
and  saw  in  the  brightening  of 
her  eyes   the   triumph    of    an 
instinct    confirmed.      Then    it 
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entered  my  head  for  the  first 
time  that  the  epileptio  might 
find  her  brother. 

"  She  was  saying  something 
about  the  psychic  when  a  lama 
oame  up  to  ask  me  if  we  would 
drink  the  monastery  tea.  I 
said  'No'  politely,  but  vainly, 
for  a  monk  with  a  face  like  a 
liohened  gargoyle  was  already 
bearing  down  on  us  with  oups. 
They  brought  us  the  inevitable 
Tibetan  taamba  and  briok  tea, 
with  butter  and  mutton-fat 
floating  in  it.  I  admired  my 
companion's  composure  more 
and  more.  She  lifted  her 
veil,  touched  the  broth  with 
her  lips,  and  restrained  the 
muscles  of  her  face.  She 
might  have  been  calling  some- 
where: from  her  shoes  to  the 
buckle  in  her  hat  she  was  pure 
Twickenham. 

"  The  wild  monks  all  round 
were  staring  at  her  as  men  in 
civilised  countries  look  through 
glass  at  mummies  and  stuffed 
birds,  but  she  was  unmoved. 
It  was  odd  to  turn  from  that 
Mongol  crowd  to  her  plain, 
straight,  stolid,  equine  face, 
honest  and  compassionate. 
There  were  dark  rims  under 
the  eyes;  the  lashes  were  al- 
most invisible,  being  the  same 
hue  as  her  skin ;  her  hair  had 
been  a  dull  yellow,  but  there 
was  grey  in  it.  I  felt  strangely 
drawn  to  the  woman,  though 
there  was  nothing  pleasing  in 
her  looks  save  her  unalterable 
homeliness  and  her  true  eyes. 
You  could  see  at  a  glance 
that  she  had  faith. 

"It  was  an  interminable 
afternoon,  and  I  dozed  for 
very  weariness.  I  was  trans- 
lated by  my  companion  to  the 


High  Street  and  the  trams,  to 
Bushey  Park  and  the  iron 
gate  in  front  of  Hampton 
Court.  The  lamas  reeeded 
with  their  peaked  caps  and 
praying  -  wheels,  and  Miss 
Wanless  passed  from  shop 
to  shop  carrying  a  little  green 
bag.  She  led  a  small,  curly- 
haired  dog  by  a  string. 

"  It  was  almost  dark  when 
I  was  awakened  from  my 
reverie  by  a  loud  commotion, 
and  heard  her  say,  '  He  is 
coming ! '  Some  one  fired  a 
gun  from  the  terrace  over 
us,  and  the  hubbub  in  the 
courtyard  became  a  subdued 
drone.  We  heard  demoniac 
cries  and  the  clanging  of 
doors  above.  We  saw  him 
sway  like  a  drunken  man 
into  the  verandah  of  an  upper 
storey. 

"As  he  drew  near  us,  a 
blare  of  wind  -  instruments, 
conch  -  shells,  and  a  kind  of 
horn  blown  within,  deadened 
the  sound  of  his  coming.  He 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
idol-house,  a  young  man,  his 
head  bare  and  cropped,  his 
hide  like  loose  wrinkled  parch- 
ment clinging  to  the  bones  of 
his  cheek  —  a  peculiar  un- 
healthy colour,  the  bright 
skin-yellow  of  the  ball  of  the 
foot.  He  was  crying  out 
something,  but  the  din  of  the 
instruments  drowned  his  voice. 
He  circled  round  the  ring  of 
monks,  peering  into  each  face 
with  a  vague  searching  look 
and  passing  OB.  He  passed 
me  by,  but  stood  ten  seconds 
in  front  of  Miss  Wanless,  fix- 
ing her  with  strange  intent- 
ness.  She  did  not  flinch,  but 
gave  him  one  direct  glance. 
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Then  she  held  her  knees 
tightly,  and  looked  on  the 
ground. 

"  The  music  quickened  with  a 
clash  of  drums  and  cymbals ; 
the  conches  and  horns  wailed 
discordantly  ;  the  oracle  broke 
into  a  slow  rhythmic  step, 
shaking  his  head  from  left  to 
right,  and  revolving  with  out- 
stretched arms.  The  old  men 
behind  headed  him  to  the  oar 
as  one  might  drive  a  goose  into 
a  narrow  lane.  .  .  . 

"When  he  entered  the  box 
it  began  to  shake  and  sway; 
two  voices  issued  from  it ;  the 
buffalo  plunged  clumsily  to  the 
goad.  The  sinewy  young  lama 
ran  beside  to  head  the  beast  off 
the  ring,  so  that  the  oar,  veer- 
ing continually,  passed  under 
us  again  and  again.  As  it 
plunged  along  behind  the 
goaded  brute,  the  old  lamas 
shambled  after  it,  their  peaked 
caps  bobbing  to  the  din. 

"MissWanless  clutched  me 
by  the  arm. 

"'Can  they  hear  what  the 
sensitive  says?'  she  asked. 
And  the  catch  in  her  voice 
was  her  one  betrayal  of  emotion 
the  whole  afternoon. 

"The  oracle  spoke  in  an  un- 
known tongue ;  it  was  some 
dead  eult  of  which  he  remem- 


bered nothing  after  the  pos- 
session had  passed.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  old  priests  who 
ran  behind  the  message  would 
be  lest. 

"  It  grew  dark,  and  we  saw 
two  little  points  of  light  in  the 
air  in  front  of  the  car  like  a 
reflection  in  water  of  the  beast's 
luminous  eyes.  Then  the  goad 
ceased  to  ply,  the  shriek  of 
the  oonehes  expired,  the  oar 
slackened  and  stopped.  The 
lamas  rushed  to  the  box, 
opened  it,  and  carried  the  un- 
conscious soothsayer — wounded 
by  collision  with  the  goddess — 
into  the  temple.  The  golden 
idol  was  left  lolling  out  of  the 
door. 

"  We  waited  some  time  in 
suspense;  our  interpreter  had 
followed  in  the  rout  and  was 
lost.  Every  now  and  then  a 
monk  came  and  bawled  some- 
thing into  our  ears,  and  seeing 
we  did  not  understand,  bawled 
it  louder,  lowering  his  head 
like  a  bull.  At  last,  the 
lantern-jawed  little  man  ap- 
peared and  delivered  us  the 
oracle : — 

"'He    is   alive,  but  near 

death.       Go    to    the    snow 

peak  beyond  Eomi  Chungpo. 

Two  hours  after  sunset  look 

westward  for  a  sign.' 


III. 

"  So  far  I  had  been  humour-  I    came    to    know    that     her 

ing  a  child,  but  now  my  whole  stubborn     obstinate    look     of 

heart     was    in    the    business,  having     sunk    in    where     she 

Nothing     mattered     but     the  sat    or  stood,   hid    a    shyness 

finding     of     Wanless.       And  and  hesitation  in  little  things 

Miss   Wanless !     Only   a    day  common    in    sensitive    women 

or   two    before    I    had   pitied  who     lack     charm.       In     big 

her   unattraotiveness.      Later  things — like    faith    and     grit 
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and  resolution — she  was  sure 
and  firm. 

"Before  noon  the  next  day 
we  had  started  for  Bomi 
Chungpo.  Miss  Wanless  would 
not  lose  an  hour.  She  would 
not  stay  at  Mishi  Rhotang  and 
let  me  make  a  reconnaissance 
ahead.  It  was  a  dangerous 
country  to  traverse — she  did 
not  know  how  dangerous. 
Three  out  of  the  eight  white 
men  who  had  entered  it  in  the 
last  ten  years  had  been  mur- 
dered; and  ®n  the  third  day 
we  had  to  cross  a  tract  of  the 
Lolo  country. 

"  Things  were  made  easy  at 
the  start.  I  had  friends  among 
the  local  chiefs  who  had  been 
out  shooting  with  me  and 
borrowed  my  guns.  And  I 
think  Miss  Wanless  had  made 
a  good  impression.  Her  largess 
had  been  ample;  she  had  ap- 
proached their  mysteries  in  a 
reverent  spirit,  and  she  pos- 
sessed the  stolid  calm  of  one  of 
their  idols — a  calmness  invalu- 
able in  an  errand  like  this." 

Malaher  paused  and  looked 
at  the  boy. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "a 
man  is  safe  almost  anywhere  if 
he  can  keep  his  temper,  and  a 
woman  more  safe." 

The  boy  shuffled  in  his  chair ; 
his  spurs  were  yet  to  win ;  he 
was  wondering  if  his  hot  blood 
would  stand  the  test. 

"In  the  presence  of  a  com- 
posure like  that,"  Malaher 
went  on,  "violence  is  unthink- 
able. Miss  Wanless  would  be 
safe  among  the  Senussi.  She 
could  walk  right  through  the 
Danakil  country  —  or  rather, 
she  could  be  carried,  and  that 
requires  pluck  of  another  kind. 


"I  cannot  tell  you  how  stiff 
and  awkward  and  clumsy  she 
was.  She  had  never  played 
any  kind  of  game.  You  could 
not  imagine  her  leaving  the 
pavement  or  high  road ;  you 
would  think  a  stile  or  a  plank- 
bridge  an  insuperable  barrier. 
Yet  she  got  through  somehow 
to  Romi  Chungpo;  and  the 
track  was  carried  over  torrents 
bridged  by  rotten  logs,  where 
there  was  a  hundred-foot  drop 
into  the  stream,  and  along  the 
faee  of  precipices  where  you 
balanced  on  slender  pine  trunks 
supported  by  pegs  driven  into 
crevices  in  the  rock,  or  hang- 
ing by  knotted  vines  from 
boughs  above.  I  have  no  head 
for  precipices  myself,  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  been 
dragged  along  by  a  rope  if  I 
had  dared.  It  made  me  sick 
to  see  them  carry  Miss  Wanless 
over.  We  would  come  to  a 
place  where  the  path  ended, 
and  some  broken  goat-track 
traversed  a  hanging  cliff,  when 
she  would  sit  down  and  tie  a 
band  of  white  tape  round  her 
skirt  above  the  ankles  for 
delicacy's  sake.  She  had  none 
of  the  clothes  women  wear  for 
golf  or  shooting,  tweed  knicker- 
bockers, putties,  nailed  boots, 
and  short  skirts.  She  was 
dressed  for  the  High  Street 
and  the  Stores.  But  she  had 
the  knack  of  making  herself 
stiff  and  unresisting,  so  that 
the  little  hill  men  could 
carry  her  across,  one  in 
front  and  one  behind,  wheel- 
barrow fashion,  with  a  foot 
in  each  hand.  She  shut 
her  eyes  and  resigned  herself. 
She  seemed  to  will  away  fear 
and  beoome  marble.  I  shall 
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never    forget    that    sacrificial 
look. 

"I  would  sit  and  wait  my 
turn  to  traverse  a  narrow  edge 
of  rook  above  a  chasm,  watch- 
ing  the  rickety  proeession 
cross  —  the  closed,  upturned 
lids  of  Miss  Wanless,  her 
tightly  shut  mouth.  I  never 
realised  so  feelingly  how  in- 
different the  great  and  per- 
manent forces  of  nature  are  to 
our  midget  lives.  The  unceas- 
ing roar  of  the  torrent  beneath 
was  a  cruel  undersong. 

"  We  reaehedRomi  Chungpo 
without  mishap  on  the  sixth 
day;  the  peak  was  two  days 
beyond.  The  roughness  of  the 
way  made  us  forget  the  danger 
from  the  tribes.  We  crossed 
the  Lolo  tract  unchallenged ; 
the  country  was  deserted; 
every  male  had  been  carried 
off  on  one  of  those  perennial 
border  frays  against  the  neigh- 
bouring clans. 

"At  Romi  Chungpo  I  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  Miss  Wan- 
less  to  rest  one  day,  or  to  let 
me  go  alone  to  the  peak  and 
decide  on  the  spot  what  it 
would  be  best  to  do  if  I  could 
find  any  trace  of  her  brother. 
In  the  strain  of  the  journey  I 
had  hardly  thought  about  our 
goal.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
occurred  to  either  of  us  that  he 
would  not  be  there,  that  we 
might  not  see  his  watch-fire 
after  all.  Then,  when  the 
tension  had  passed,  I  became 
sceptical.  I  forgot  my  belief; 
I  told  myself  that  I  had  come 
simply  to  let  her  feel  that 
everything  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done.  I  wanted  to 
humour  her,  to  spare  her. 
4 'You  can  imagine  what  an 


ass  I  felt  two  nights  afterwards 
when  we  were  huddled  in 
blankets  in  the  snow  at  13,000 
feet,  a  storm  gathering  round 
us.  Miss  Wanless  literally 
sank  in ;  she  sat  gazing  raptly 
'at  the  west,  and  I  cursed  the 
Finder  of  Lost  Things,  and  my 
own  folly,  feeling  that  we  were 
in  for  a  night's  vigil,  and  that 
nothing  could  dislodge  her. 
She  must  have  divined  my 
dwindling  faith,  for  she  said 
something  about  'the  lucidity 
of  trance,'  and  repeated  more 
than  once,  'You  see,  he* — 
meaning  the  medium — '  was  so 
near.' 

"She  was  calculating  hia 
psychic  power  in  the  terms  of 
a  hertzian  wave. 

"  I  began  to  think  about 
frost-bite,  and  was  rubbing 
my  ears  and  burying  my  head 
in  my  Balaclava  cap,  when  I 
heard  her  cry:  'There!'  I 
looked,  and  far  down  in  the 
valley  I  saw  a  little  glow- 
worm flicker,  which  might 
have  been  a  camp-fire,  I  had 
just  time  to  get  the  bearings 
of  it  on  my  compass,  when  the 
clouds  rolled  down  on  us  and 
we  were  lost. 

"We  descended  with  pain 
into  the  dwarf  rhododendrons. 
Here  the  mist  was  thinner. 
We  lighted  a  beacon  and  waved 
signal  brands,  but  there  was 
no  answering  gleam  across  the 
valley. 

"The  next  morning  we  fol- 
lowed the  bearings  I  had  taken 
until  we  came  to  a  torrent  we 
could  not  cross.  We  knew  the 
light  we  had  seen  must  be 
beyond  it,  and  spent  the  whole 
day  looking  for  a  ford.  It  was 
twilight  when  I  saw  the  signal. 
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I  gave  Miss  Wauless  the  glasses 
and  asked  her  what  she  could 
see.  She  fooussed  the  thing 
and  said  very  quietly — 

"  *  A  bag  hanging  on  a  forked 
pole.  It  is  like  a  finger-post 
pointing  up  the  side  ravine.' 

"The  glasses  shook  in  her 
hand.  It  was  Wanless'  ruok- 
saok. 

"  We  bridged  the  stream  the 
next  morning.  I  had  taken 
plenty  of  rope,  knowing  the 
kind  of  country  to  expect. 
Miss  Wanless  was  lowered  on 
to  a  rook  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  our  stoutest 
little  man  stood;  he  paid  the 
rope  out,  and  she  was  hauled 
up  the  other  side,  looking  like 
a  saint  in  levitation.  She  did 
not  shut  her  eyes — she  was  too 
happy  to  be  afraid.  At  the 
foot  of  the  pole  we  found  the 
spoor  of  a  booted  man.  A 
little  way  up  the  ravine  I  smelt 
wood  smoke.  I  let  Miss  Wan- 
less  get  ahead.  Then  I  saw  a 
shirt  hanging  on  a  bush  to 
dry.  I  sat  down  and  was  tug- 
ging at  a  supposititious  boot- 
lace, when  I  heard  a  sob.  Only 
in  victory  did  she  surrender. 
Then,  as  I  retreated  through 
the  scrub,  I  heard  a  man's 
voice  not  unlike  her  own — 

"'Just  like  you,  Emma,  .  ,  . 
sprained  my  ankle.  .  .  .  Can't 
get  after  game  .  .  .  was  feel- 
ing very  low  and  humped.' 

"  I  botanised  assiduously  for 
an  hour.  When  I  came  back 
Emma  was  bandaging  his  foot. 
He  greeted  me  with  laconic 
warmth.  You  never  saw  such 
a  wild  man  of  the  woods.  He 
wore  elfin  looks;  his  coat  was 
patched  with  bark.  Emma 
got  up  as  I  entered  the  shelter 


and  stood  four-square  to  receive 
me,  obviously  under  the  impres- 
sion that  she  ought  to  make 
some  appropriate  speech.  She 
looked  more  than  ever  as  if 
she  had  stuck  in,  as  if  she  were 
pressing  something  down.  I 
was  afraid  of  some  demonstra- 
tion, and  I  think  Wanless 
detected  the  springs  of  one. 
He  came  to  the  rescue  with 
a  ready  wit,  dwelling  on  the 
humours  of  his  plight,  bring- 
ing us  down  to  a  less  emotional 
plane. 

"We  patched  him  up  in- 
wardly and  outwardly.  When 
his  ankle  had  been  bathed  I 
out  his  hair  while  he  smoked 
— a  tin  of  his  own  mixture : 
Miss  Wanless  had  seen  to 
that.  I  gathered  his  story  in 
pieces. 

"He  had  marked  down  a 
takin  on  the  cliff's  above  the 
ravine  and  crossed  the  torrent 
in  heavy  rain,  where  two  huge 
abutting  rooks  had  jammed 
in  the  stream;  but  before  he 
could  reoross  the  bridge  had 
been  carried  away  by  a  land- 
slip. His  Shikari  was  killed ; 
he  escaped  himself  by  a 
miracle.  He  out  his  way 
down  stream  through  the 
dwarf  rhododendrons,  thick 
as  a  mesh,  till  he  came  to 
another  torrent,  which  joined 
the  first.  He  was  shut  in  on 
both  sides  by  impassable 
gorges:  up-stream  the  cliffs 
fell  smooth  and  sheer,  slippery 
as  ice.  There  were  no  trees 
near  the  bank,  and  bridging 
was  out  of  the  question  till 
the  torrent  had  shrunk  in 
winter.  So  he  built  up  the 
old  herb-gatherer's  shelter  in 
which  we  found  him,  and  lived 
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on  the  takin  he  shot — the 
meat  kept  well  in  the  enow — 
and  wild  onions  and  rhubarb 
and  honey  and  an  occasional 
snow-trout. 

"He  made  light  of  it,  but 
I  think  he  would  have  starved 
if  we  had  not  found  him. 
He  had  sprained  an  ankle, 
and  oould  not  get  about.  He 
had  no  matches,  and  was  afraid 
to  trust  to  tinder  in  the  rain. 
He  kept  his  fire  burning  night 
and  day,  hoping  that  it  might 
be  seen.  '  It  was  always  in 
his  thoughts,'  Miss  Wanless 
explained.  'He  wished  it 
desperately  and  prayed  every 
day :  "  May  some  Christian 


see  my  fire ! "  I  knew  if  only 
we  oould  find  a  medium  near 
enough ' 

"  Wanless  gave  her  a  gaunt 
smile. 

"'Surely,  Emma/  he  said, 
'you  don't  believe  in  that 
rubbish  still. " 

Malaher  rose  and  stretched 
himself,  and  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  brier  for  a  last  fill. 
As  he  put  the  totem  back  on 
the  pipe-rack  he  said  to  the 
boy,  rather  unkindly,  I 
thought — 

"You  see,  I  am  still  open 
to  oonviotion  about  psychical 
research." 
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Author  of  '  Adventures  of  a  Despatch  Rider.' 

CHAPTER   VIII. — THE   THIRD   BATTLE   OF  YPRES— ST  JULIEN. 

(August  1917.) 


THE  opening  moves  of  the 
battle  were  not  too  fortunate. 
The  first  objectives  were 
gained  on  the  left  and  in  the 
centre,  but  the  cost  was  high. 
The  Welsh  Division  in  parti- 
cular suffered  heavily :  the 
enemy  had  learned  the  Welsh 
plan  of  attack.  On  the  right 
we  made  little  impression  on 
the  western  end  of  the  Pass- 
ohendaele  Ridge.  Once  the  first 
great  onrush  was  over,  we  re- 
verted to  the  old  siege  tactics 
— to  blow  a  trench  system  to 
pieces  and  then  to  occupy  it 
under  cover  of  a  thick  barrage. 
The  rain  came  down,  and 
the  whole  battlefield,  torn  up 
already  by  our  guns,  became 
impassable.  We  advanced 
more  slowly.  The  enemy 
brought  up  every  spare  gun, 
and  the  artilleries  hammered 
away  mechanically  day  and 
night,  while  the  wretched  in- 
fantry on  either  side  lay 
crouched  in  flooded  shell-holes. 
The  preliminary  bombard- 
ments became  longer,  and  the 
objectives  of  the  infantry  more 
limited.  Soon  the  attacks 
ominously  began  to  fail — at 
Hooge  and  Polygon  Wood 
attack  after  attack  had  broken 
on  the  enemy  defences.  "  Pill- 
boxes," little  forts  of  concrete, 
proved  at  first  almost  impreg- 


nable. The  enemy  eould  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  they 
had  brought  to  a  standstill 
the  great  British  attack  of 
the  year. 

That  was  the  first  stage. 
Then  there  were  changes  in 
command  and  in  tactics.  The 
Second  Army  extended  its 
front  to  the  north,  and  Plumer 
began  slowly  to  solve  the 
problem  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
fine  weather.  Tactics  were 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  character  of 
the  enemy  defences.  Tanks 
were  at  last  permitted  to  use 
the  roads.  The  Australians 
were  "put  in"  on  the  Pass- 
ohendaele  Ridge.  Once  again 
the  vast  creaking  machine 
began  to  move  slowly  forward, 
but  very  slowly.  We  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  Houthulst 
Forest ;  we  crawled  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge  and  to  the 
north  of  it.  At  last  we  were 
within  reach  ©f  Passchendaele 
itself,  and  we  had  hopes  of 
Roulers.  .  .  . 

It  was  too  late.  The  weather 
definitely  had  broken:  the 
Italians  were  pouring  back  to 
the  Piave:  the  Russians  had 
left  us  to  ourselves.  November 
had  come,  and  to  distract  the 
enemy's  attention  we  made  a 
strong  little  effort  down  at 
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Cambrai.  When  the  corpse 
of  Passohendaele  finally  was 
taken,  we  were  occupied  with 
ether  things. 

We  had  forced  the  enemy 
back  at  Ypres  six  or  seven 
miles  in  three  and  a  half 
months.  Our  casualties,  I  be- 
lieve, had  amounted  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million.  The  Salient 
had  indeed  preserved  its  repu- 
tation, and  that  grim  spirit 
who  broods  over  the  hills 
beyond  Ypres  must  have 
smiled  maliciously  when  in 
a  few  months  we  were  again 
compelled  to  withdraw  eur 
lines. 

In  the  third  battle  of  Ypres 
the  reputation  of  the  Tank 
Corps  was  almost  destroyed. 
When  we  went  south  to  Cam- 
brai we  must  have  left  behind 
us  two  or  three  hundred  dere- 
lict tanks  sinking  by  degrees 
into  the  mud.  The  fighting 
virtues  of  the  crews  could  not 
ba  questioned,  for  the  gallantry 
of  the  corps  was  amazing. 
Time  after  time  the  men  started 
out  to  fight  in  the  full  know- 
ledge that  unless  some  miracle 
intervened  they  must  stick  in 
the  mud — and  either  spend 
hours  under  a  deadly  fire  en- 
deavouring to  extricate  their 
tanks  or  fight  on,  the  target  of 
every  gun  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, until  they  were  knocked 
to  pieces.  There  was  the 
famous  tank  "Fray  Bentos," 
which  went  out  in  front  of  our 
infantry  and  ditched,  The  crew 
fought  for  seventy-two  hours, 
bombed,  shelled,  and  stormed 
by  day  and  by  night,  until, 
when  all  of  them  were  wounded, 
they  gave  up  hope  that  the 
infantry  ever  would  reach 


them  and  crawled  back  to  our 
own  lines. 

Then    it   was   decided   that 
the  tanks  might  use  the  roads. 
This   must   not   be   misunder- 
stood.    A  civilian  could  search 
for  a  road  in  the  forward  area 
and    not    recognise     it   when 
he   came   to  it,  if   it  had  not 
been  for  the  tree  stumps  at  the 
side,  and  often  the  tree  trunks 
across  it.    The  roads  had  been 
shelled     to     destruction,    like 
everything  else  in  that  ghastly, 
shattered    country,   but    they 
possessed  at  least  some  sort  of 
foundation    which    prevented 
the   tanks   from   sinking   into 
the   mud.     Operating   on   the 
roads,  we  had  one  or  two  little 
successes — a    mixed   company 
of  "  G  "  battalion  surprised  and 
captured  a  few  pill-boxes  at  a 
ridiculously  low  cost,  and  later 
the  10th  Company,  "  D  "  Bat- 
talion, carried  out  a  splendid 
feat  in  moving  from  St  Julien, 
assisting  the  infantry  to  cap- 
ture half  the  village  of  Poel- 
oapelle  and  some  strong  points 
near,  and  then  returning  to  St 
Julien  with  all  tanks  intact  and 
two  men  wounded. 

It  would  require  a  partial 
historian  to  assert  that  the 
tanks  seriously  affected  the 
course  of  the  battle.  Every 
action  was  a  deadly  gamble, 
and  soon  the  infantry  realised 
as  transparently  as  the  stout- 
hearted crews  that,  in  the 
Salient,  a  company  of  tanks, 
however  skilfully  driven  and 
gallantly  fought,  could  not  be 
relied  upon  at  need.  And  the 
divisions,  which  came  up  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  battle, 
had  only  to  use  their  eyes. 
It  is  not  very  encouraging  to 
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pass  a  succession  of  dereliot 
tanks.  Luckiiy  for  the  future 
of  the  Corps,  the  infantryman 
was  generous  enough  to  attri- 
bute at  least  part  of  our 
failures  to  the  appalling 
ground.  The  average  infantry 
officer  oould  not  understand 
why  on  earth  tanks  had  ever 
been  brought  to  the  Salient. 
We  made  the  most  of  our 
successes  and  said  nothing  of 
our  failures.  Then  came  the 
battle  of  Cambrai,  and  those 
poor  old  battered  derelicts, 
rusting  in  the  mud,  were  for- 
gotten .  .  .  After  all,  not  only 
the  tanks  failed  in  the  Third 
Battle  of  Ypres.  .  .  . 

I  have  given  this  little  pic- 
ture of  the  battle  in  order 
that  the  reader,  spoon-fed  on 
journalese,  may  not  oome  to 
my  story  under  the  delusion 
that  this  tragio  battle  was  a 
glorious  victory.  The  details 
of  operations  he  may  find  else- 
where :  a  proper  history  of  the 
tank  corps  may  soon  be  writ- 
ten :  the  careful  critic  may 
find  my  dates  inaccurate.  I 
want  to  give  the  atmosphere 
in  which  we  fought,  and  this 
battle  was  a  gloomy,  bitter 
business.  .  .  . 

On  the  31st  July,  the  first 
day  of  the  battle,  it  began 
to  rain,  and  it  rained  until 
August  6th,  and  then  it  rained 
again.  We,  who  were  in  Corps 
reserve,  had  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  wait  restlessly  in  our 
camp — we  might  receive  orders 
to  move  up  at  any  moment,  if 
the  enemy  line  gave  any  indi- 
cation of  breaking;  but,  al- 
though en  our  Corps  front  we 
had  successfully  reached  our 
objectives,  and  the  Pilkem 


Ridge,  from  which  we  had 
been  driven  by  gas  in  April 
'15,  was  once  more  in  our 
hands,  the  German  defence 
remained  intact.  It  was  clear 
that  the  enemy,  who,  like  us, 
had  made  every  possible  pre- 
paration, must  once  again  be 
thrown  back  by  sheer  force. 
And  the  eontinual  downpour 
made  the  task  day  by  day 
more  difficult.  The  more  it 
rained,  the  more  necessary  a 
prolonged  preliminary  bom- 
bardment became,  and  a 
lengthy  bombardment  made 
the  ground  increasingly  un- 
suitable for  the  use  of  tanks. 
It  was  an  altogether  vicious 
oirole. 

The  necessity,  however,  for  a 
series  of  siege  attacks  with 
limited  objectives  relieved  the 
tension  for  UP,  and  the  rain, 
which  gravely  hindered  all 
preparations,  postponed  indefi- 
nitely the  day  on  which  my 
company,  the  reserve  company 
of  the  reserve  battalion,  would 
oome  into  action.  We  again 
made  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
our  tanks,  and  fearing  that  the 
officers  and  men  might  become 
stale,  I  granted  generous  leave 
out  of  camp. 

The  war  for  us  consisted  in 
watching  the  arrival  of  prison- 
ers at  the  Army  Cage,  which 
was  just  round  the  corner;  in 
putting  out  our  lights  when 
the  enemy  'planes  eame  over; 
in  reconnoitring  once  again  our 
routes  forward ;  in  making  little 
expeditions  to  neighbouring 
towns  when  the  strain  of  wait- 
ing became  too  insistent.  .  .  . 

There  was  no  hate  in  our 
hearts  for  the  gangs  of  prison- 
ers who,  on  the  morning  and 
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afternoon  of  every  attack, 
poured  miserably  along  the 
Poperinghe  road.  They  looked 
suoh  wretched,  sullen  outcasts. 
Even  the  pride  of  the  officers — 
a  quaint  ridiculous  dignity — 
was  a  little  pitiful.  When  the 
gangs  halted  by  the  roadside, 
just  by  the  camp,  it  was  impos- 
sible at  first  to  prevent  our  men 
from  giving  them  tea  and 
cigarettes,  though  later  this 
practice  was  sternly  forbidden. 
In  some  ways  we  treated  these 
prisoners  well.  When  we  drew 
biscuits  instead  of  bread,  we 
would  always  say  that  a  fresh 
batch  of  prisoners  must  have 
arrived.  But  the  Cage  itself 
rapidly  became  a  swamp,  and 
we  sympathised,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  with  the  poor  devils 
lying  out  in  the  mud.  I  used 
to  wonder  in  the  following  year 
whether  those  of  our  men  who 
were  taken  prisoner  looked  as 
unutterably  woebegone  as  these 
Germans,  or  whether,  perhaps, 
they  bore  themselves  better. . . . 

The  bombing  at  night,  even 
back  at  La  Lovie,  was  an  in- 
fernal nuisance.  During  Aug- 
ust it  rapidly  developed,  and 
it  reached  its  height  towards 
the  middle  of  September.  We 
possessed,  apparently,  no  means 
of  defence  against  it.  The 
"Archies"  seemed  useless. 
Machine-gun  fire  was  effective 
only  when  the  'planes  flew 
daringly  low.  The  enemy  came 
over  when  he  liked,  and  we 
could  not  understand  why  he 
did  not  show  himself  more 
frequently. 

We  in  our  camp  were  only 
annoyed — never  damaged,  and 
we  began  to  treat  it  all  rather 
as  a  joke.  Then  the  two  Casu- 
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alty  Clearing  Stations  on  the 
railway  were  bombed.  Several 
nurses,  moving  quietly  among 
the  screaming  wounded,  were 
killed.  We  hoped  that  it  was 
a  terrible  mistake,  but  the 
hospitals  were  deliberately 
bombed  a  second  time,  and 
the  ghastly  scenes  were  re- 
peated. I  do  not  know  whether 
in  very  shame  we  invented 
some  shadow  of  excuse,  but  it 
was  rumoured  at  this  time 
that,  in  our  nightly  shelling 
of  Roulers  Station,  a  shell  had 
dropped  into  the  German  Hos- 
pital near  by,  and  that  the 
enemy  were  now  retaliating. 
I  do  not  vouch  for  this  ex- 
planation, and  it  is  quite  prob- 
ably an  invention.  Apart  from 
the  hospitals,  we  heard  of  little 
damage  done  by  bombs.  .  .  . 

The  heavy  rain  had  made 
the  reconnaissance  of  approach 
routes  to  Ypres  and  the  Canal 
the  hardest  labour.  The  tracks 
had  been  churned  up  by  pass- 
ing tanks  until  they  were 
knee-deep  in  mud  —  not  the 
slimy,  eozy  kind,  but  the  damp 
spongy  mud  which  sticks.  In 
spite  of  the  rain  it  was  a 
month  of  close  muggy  days, 
and  these  tramps  through  the 
steaming,  odorous  mud  were  a 
very  sore  infliction.  But  the 
routes  were  so  various,  wan- 
dering, and  difficult  that  the 
most  thorough  reconnaissance 
was  necessary.  At  any  rate 
we  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  countryside,  and  the  more 
we  saw  of  it  the  less  we 
loved  it. 

Once  the  country  must  have 

been    rough    heath,   with   big 

woods,  isolated  clumps  of  firs, 

and  everywhere  stagnant  pools 
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and  dirty  streams.  Then  the 
painstaking  natives  took  hold 
of  it  and  determined  to  make 
a  living  out  of  it.  They  cul- 
tivated and  cultivated  with 
meticulous  care.  In  the  back 
areas  hops,  corn,  turnips,  beans, 
market  gardens,  all  in  their 
enclosures,  came  right  up  to 
the  roads  and  the  woods,  but 
forward  all  the  country  was 
returning  to  heath.  Little 
cottages  or  farms  lined  all  the 
roads  or  stood  at  the  corners  of 
the  fields,  while,  farther  back 
again,  the  main  roads  were 
fringed  with  queer  temporary 
bungalows  or  shelters,  where 
the  evacuta  eked  out  a  liveli- 
hood by  selling  food,  cigarettes, 
vegetables,  or  bad  beer  to  the 
troops,  or  by  making  coarse 
lace. 

^Now  fill  every  wood  with 
camps  and  every  open  space 
with  dumps  or  parks,  cover 
the  country  with  such  a  close 
network  of  railways  that  there 
is  a  level-crossing  every  three 
hundred  yards  along  any  road, 
and  block  all  the  roads  with 
transport.  Further  forward 
there  are  guns  everywhere — 
behind  cottages,  in  houses, 
along  hedges,  camouflaged  in 
the  open.  .  .  . 

The  country  seemed  out  of 
proportion.  The  fields  were 
so  small,  the  hedges  so  numer- 
ous, the  roads  so  narrow.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  battlefield  over  allot- 
ments, oultivated  on  a  marshy 
heath. 

Cooper  and  I  would  go  be- 
yond the  Canal  and  gaze  at 
the  villages  which  we  might 
attack.  It  has  always  fasci- 
nated me  to  see  the  inviolate 
country  —  the  pleasant  green 


fields  and  nice  red  houses  be- 
hind the  enemy  line  that  must, 
when  we  advance,  become  a 
brown  shell-pocked  desert  and 
shapeless  heaps  of  rubble.  In 
the  old  trench  battles  we 
achieved  victory  by  destruc- 
tion. The  houses  and  fields 
stood  terrified  at  our  advance, 
praying  that  it  would  be 
stopped,  so  that  they  could  be 
spared.  We  looked  through 
our  glasses  at  Passohendaele 
and  Westroosebeke,  standing 
on  the  ridge.  It  was  a  clear 
day  and  the  villages  might 
have  been  in  Surrey.  By  the 
end  of  November  they  were 
nothing  but  a  few  bricks  and 
stones  lying  about  in  the  mud. 

These  little  expeditions  for- 
ward to  convenient  Observa- 
tion Posts  had  their  excite- 
ments. The  Canal  was  curi- 
ously the  frontier  of  the  war. 
On  this  side  of  the  Canal  it 
was  peaceful  enough  save  for 
a  deafening  railway-gun,  a 
super-heavy  howitzer,  and  a 
chance  shell  from  the  enemy. 
On  that  side  it  seemed  that  all 
the  guns  in  the  world  were 
packed  together,  and  the  enemy, 
when  he  became  annoyed, 
shelled  the  whole  area  indis- 
criminately. We  had  one  par- 
ticularly bad  day.  .  .  . 

By  the  last  week  in  August 
it  had  been  found  impossible 
for  tanks  successfully  to 
operate  over  the  open  country 
of  the  Salient,  and  they  were 
tied  strictly  to  the  remains  of 
roads.  .  .  . 

On  the  front  which  con- 
cerned my  battalion  we  had 
driven  the  enemy  back  over 
the  Pilkem  Ridge  into  the 
valley  of  the  Hannebeek,  and 
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at  the  foot  of  the  further 
slopes  he  was  holding  out 
successfully  in  a  number  of 
"  pill  -  boxes  "  and  concreted 
ruins.  Sfc  Julien  itself  was 
ours,  a  little  village  along  the 
main  road  to  Poelcapelle  at 
the  crossing  of  the  stream. 
Beyond,  the  ground  was  so 
ravaged  with  shell-fire  that  it 
had  become  a  desert  stretch 
of  shell-holes,  little  stagnant 
pools,  with  here  and  there  an 
odd  hedge  or  a  shattered  tree. 
The  enemy  defences,  which 
consisted  of  strong  points 
skilfully  linked  up  by  fortified 
shell  -  holes,  overlooked  the 
opposite  slope,  and  our  guns 
were  compelled  to  remain  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  the  Pilkem 
crest. 

A  few  of  the  strong  points 
on  the  west  of  the  main  road, 
notably  the  "Cookroft,"  had 
already  been  cleared  by  a  mixed 
company  of  "G"  Battalion  in 
a  successful  little  action.  The 
tanks,  using  the  roads,  had 
approached  the  forts  from  the 
rear,  and  the  garrisons  in  their 
panic  had  surrendered  almost 
without  a  fight. 

Ward's  company  had  made 
a  similar  attack  along  the  road 
running  east  from  the  village. 
On  the  day  before  the  action 
the  enemy  had  spotted  hia 
tanks,  which  were  "  lying  up  " 
on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Pilkem  Ridge,  and  had  at- 
tempted to  destroy  them  with 
a  hurricane  bombardment  of 
5.9*s,  but  a  tank  has  as  many 
lives  as  a  oat,  and  only  three 
or  four  were  knocked  out, 
though  the  flanks  of  the  re- 
mainder were  scarred  and 
dented  with  splinters. 


The  action  itself  was  typical 
of  many  a  tank  action  in  the 
Salient.  The  tanks  slipped  off 
the  road  and  became  irretriev- 
ably ditched,  sinking  into  the 
marsh.  They  were  knocked  out 
by  direct  hits  as  they  nosed 
their  way  too  slowly  forward. 
One  gallant  tank  drew  up 
alongside  a  "  pill-box,"  stuck, 
and  fought  it  out.  We  never 
quite  knew  what  happened, 
but  at  last  the  tank  caught 
fire.  The  crew  never  returned. 

The  road  out  of  St  Julien 
was  littered  with  derelicts,  for 
tanks  of  another  battalion, 
endeavouring  by  that  road  to 
reach  another  part  of  the 
battlefield,  had  met  their  fate. 

It  was  therefore  with  mixed 
feelings  that  I  received  the 
order  to  get  ready  a  section 
with  a  view  to  co-operating 
with  the  infantry  in  an  attack 
on  the  same  front. 

I  had  already  moved  my 
company  without  incident  to 
the  Canal,  where  they  remained 
peacefully,  camouflaged  under 
the  trees. 

I  selected  for  the  enterprise 
Wyatt's  section,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  fought  on 
the  extreme  right  at  the  First 
Battle  of  Bulleoourt.  His  four 
tanks  were  at  this  time  com- 
manded by  Puttook,  Edwards, 
Sartin,  and  Lloyd.  It  was  a 
good  section. 

First,  we  consulted  with  the 
G.S.O.I.  of  the  Division,  which 
lived  in  excellent  dug-outs  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal.  The 
infantry  attack  was  planned 
in  the  usual  way — the  German 
positions  were  to  be  stormed 
under  oover  of  the  thickest 
possible  barrage. 
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We  were  to  attack  practi- 
cally the  same  positions  which 
Ward's  company  had  so  gal- 
lantly attempted  to  take. 


The  direct  road,  perhaps 
luckily,  was  blocked  by  dere- 
liets,  A  rough  diagram  will 
make  the  position  clear : — 


r      Approx. 

',      German  Line 


Strong  Point 


2  mile. 
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It  will  be  obvious  that  since 
my  tanks  oould  not  leave  the 
road,  and  the  direct  road  was 
blocked,  it  became  necessary 
to  use  the  main  road  across 
the  enemy  front  and  attack  the 
strong  points  down  the  road 
from  the  north.  Further,  the 
tanks  eould  not  move  out  of 
St  Julien  before  "zero"  in 
oase  the  noise  of  their  engines 
should  betray  the  coming  at- 
tack. We  were  reduced,  in 
consequence,  to  a  solemn  orawl 
along  the  main  road  in  sight 
of  the  enemy  after  the  battle 
had  oommeuoed. 

We  decided  boldly  to  spend 
the  night  before  the  battle  at 
St  Julien.  We  had  realised 
by  then  that  the  nearer  we 
were  to  the  enemy  the  less 
likely  we  were  to  be  shelled. 
And  the  idea  of  a  move  down 
the  road  into  St  Julien  actu- 
ally on  the  night  before  the 
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battle  was  not  pleasant.  No 
margin  of  time  would  be  left 
for  accidents,  mechanical  or 
otherwise. 

Cooper,  Wyatt,  and  I  carried 
out  a  preliminary  reconnais- 
sance into  the  outskirts  of  St 
Julien  on  a  peaceful  day  before 
coming  to  our  decision.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly  after 
the  rain,  and  the  German  gun- 
ners were  economising  their 
ammunition  after  an  uproar 
©n  the  night  before,  the  re- 
sults of  which  we  saw  too 
plainly  in  the  dead  men  lying 
in  the  mud  along  the  roadside. 
Wyatt  made  a  more  detailed 
reconnaissance  by  night  and 
planned  exactly  where  he  would 
put  each  tank. 

On  the  night  of  the  25tb/ 
26th  August  Wyatt's  section 
moved  across  the  Canal  and 
up  along  a  track  to  an  incon- 
spicuous halting-place  on  the 
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western  side  of  the  crest.  It 
was  raining,  and,  as  always, 
the  tracks  were  blocked  with 
transport.  An  eager  gunner 
endeavoured  to  pass  one  of  the 
tanks,  but  his  gun  caught  the 
sponson  and  slipped  off  into 
the  mud.  It  was  a  weary, 
thankless  trek. 

On  the  following  night 
the  tanks  crawled  cautiously 
down  the  road  into  St  Julien 
with  engines  barely  turning 
over  for  fear  the  enemy  should 
hear  them.  The  tanks  were 
camouflaged  with  the  utmost 
care. 

The  enemy  aeroplanes  had 
little  chance  to  see  them,  for 
on  the  27th  it  rained.  A  few 
shells  came  over,  but  the  tanks 
were  still  safe  and  whole  on 
the  night  before  the  battle, 
when  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
flooded  the  roads  and  turned 
the  low  ground  beyond  the 
village,  which  was  treacher- 
ous at  the  best  of  times,  into 
a  slimy  quagmire, 

Before  dawn  on  the  28th 
the  padre  walked  from  ruin 
to  ruin,  where  the  crews  had 
taken  cover  from  shells  and 
the  weather,  and  administered 
the  Sacrament  to  all  who  de- 
sired to  partake  of  it.  The 
crews  stood  to  their  tanks. 
Then,  just  before  sunrise,  came 
the  whine  of  the  first  shells, 
and  our  barrage  fell  on  the 
shell-holes  in  which  the  enemy, 
crouched  and  sodden,  lay  wait- 
ing for  our  attack,  The  Ger- 
man gunners  were  alert,  and 
the  counter  -  barrage  fell  be- 
yond the  village  to  prevent 
reinforcements  from  coming 
forward.  Big  shells  crashed 
into  Sfc  Jnlien.  The  -tanks 


swung  out  of  their  lairs  in 
the  dust  and  smoke,  and, 
moving  clear  of  the  village, 
advanced  steadily  in  the  dim 
light  along  the  desolate  road, 
while  the  padre  and  Wyatt 
slipped  back  through  the 
counter  -  barrage  to  brigade 
headquarters. 

It  was  lonely  on  the  Poel- 
oapelle  Road,  with  nothing  for 
company  but  shells  bursting 
near  the  tanks.  After  the 
heavy  rain  the  tanks  slipped 
about  on  the  broken  setts,  and 
every  shell-hole  in  the  road 
was  a  danger — one  lurch,  and 
the  tank  would  slide  off  into 
the  marsh. 

Very  slowly  the  tanks  picked 
their  way.  Three  tanks  reached 
the  cross-roads.  The  fourth, 
Lloyd's,  scraped  a  tree-trunk, 
and  the  mischief  was  done. 
The  tank  sidled  gently  off  the 
road  and  stuck,  a  target  for 
the  machine-gunners.  Two  of 
the  crew  crept  out,  and  the  un- 
ditohing  beam  was  fixed  on  to 
the  tracks.  The  tank  heaved, 
moved  a  few  inches,  and  sank 
more  deeply.  Another  effort 
was  made,  but  the  tank  was 
irretrievably  ditched,  half  a 
mile  from  the  German  lines. 

Three  tanks  turned  to  the 
right  at  the  first  cross-roads, 
and,  passing  through  our  in- 
fantry, enfiladed  the  shell- 
holes  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  effect  of  the  tanks'  fire 
could  not  be  more  than  local. 
The  enemy  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  run  back  from  the 
shell-holes  near  the  road,  and 
many  dropped  into  the  mud ; 
but  machine-gun  fire  from  the 
shell-holes,  which  the  guns  of 
the  tanks  could  not  reach 
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effectively,  prevented  a  further 
advance. 

One  tank  moved  south  down 
the  track  towards  the  strong 
points,  but  found  it  blocked 
by  a  derelict  tank  which  the 
enemy  had  blown  neatly  into 
two  halves.  My  tank  re- 
mained there  for  an  hour, 
shooting  at  every  German  who 
appeared.  Then  the  tank  com- 
mander tried  to  reverse  in 
order  to  take  another  road, 
but  the  tank,  in  reversing, 
slid  on  to  a  log  and  slipped 
into  a  shell  -  hole,  unable  to 
move.  One  man  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  splinter. 

The  barrage  had  passed  on 
and  the  infantry  were  left  floun- 
dering in  the  mud.  The  enemy 
seized  the  moment  to  make  a 
counter-attack,  two  bunches 
of  Germans  working  their  way 
forward  from  shell  -  hole  to 
shell-hole  on  either  side  of  the 
tank.  Oar  infantry,  already 
weakened,  began  to  withdraw 
to  their  old  positions, 

The  tank  commander  learned 
by  a  runner,  who  on  his  adven- 
turous little  journey  shot  two 
Germans  with  his  revolver, 
that  the  second  tank  was  also 
ditched  a  few  hundred  yards 
away  on  another  road.  This 
tank,  too,  had  cleared  the  shell- 
holes  round  it,  and,  bolting  the 
garrison  of  a  small  strong 
point  near  it  with  its  6-pdr. 
gun,  caught  them  as  they  fled 
with  machine-gun  fire. 

There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done.  The  tanks  were  in 
full  view  of  the  German  ob- 
servers, and  the  enemy  gunners 
were  now  trying  for  direct  hits. 
The  tanks  must  be  hit,  sooner  or 
later.  The  infantry  were  with- 


drawing. The  two  wretched 
subalterns  in  that  ghastly 
waste  of  shell-holes  determined 
to  get  their  men  away  before 
their  tanks  were  hit  or  com- 
pletely surrounded.  They  de- 
stroyed what  was  of  value  in 
their  tanks,  and  carrying  their 
Lewis  guns  and  some  ammuni- 
tion, they  dragged  themselves 
wearily  back  to  the  main 
road. 

The  remaining  tank,  unable 
to  move  forward  as  all  the 
roads  were  now  blocked,  cruised 
round  the  triangle  of  roads  to 
the  north  of  the  strong  points. 
Then  a  large  shell  burst  just 
in  front  of  the  tank  and  tem- 
porarily blinded  the  driver. 
The  tank  slipped  off  the  road 
into  the  mud,  jamming  the 
track  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  All  the  efforts  ©f  the 
crew  to  get  her  out  were  in 
vain.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  we  had  been 
sitting  drearily  near  Divisional 
Headquarters  on  the  canal 
bank  in  the  hope  that  by  a 
miracle  my  tanks  might  suc- 
ceed and  return.  The  morn- 
ing wore  on,  and  there  was 
little  news.  The  Germans 
shelled  us  viciously.  It  was 
not  until  my  tank  commanders 
returned  to  report  that  we 
knew  the  attack  had  failed. 

When  the  line  had  advanced 
a  little,  Cooper  and  I  went  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre  the  road 
to  Poeloapelle  and  to  see  our 
derelicts.  Two  of  the  tanks 
had  been  hit.  A  third  was 
sinking  into  the  mud.  In  the 
last  was  a  heap  of  evil-smelling 
corpses.  Either  men  who  had 
been  gassed  had  crawled  into 
the  tank  to  die,  or  mere  likely, 
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men  having  taken  shelter,  were 
gassed  where  they  sat.  The 
shell-holes  near  by  contained 
half  -  decomposed  bodies  that 
had  slipped  into  the  stagnant 
water.  The  air  was  full  of 
putrescence  and  the  strong 
odour  of  foul  mud.  There  was 
no  one  in  sight  except  the  dead. 
A  shell  came  screaming  over 
and  plumped  dully  into  the 
mad  without  exploding,  Here 


and  there  was  a  little  rusty 
wire,  climbing  in  and  out  of 
the  shell-holes  like  noisome 
weeds.  A  few  yards  away  a 
block  of  mud-coloured  concrete 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  mud. 
An  old  entrenching  tool,  a  de- 
cayed German  pack,  a  battered 
tin  of  bully,  and  a  broken  rifle 
lay  at  our  feet.  We  crept 
away  hastily.  The  dead  never 
stirred. 


CHAPTER  IX. — THE   THIRD   BATTLE   OF  YPRES—  THE 
POELCAPELLE  ROAD. 

(September  and  October  1917.) 


For  three  weeks  there  was 
no  big  offensive,  though  the 
artilleries  continued  their  piti- 
less duel  without  a  break,  and 
the  miserable  infantry,  tor- 
mented by  bombs  and  shells 
as  they  crouched  in  their 
water-logged  holes,  or  stag- 
gering dully  over  the  mud  in  a 
series  of  little  local  attacks, 
which  too  often  failed,  could 
scarcely  have  realised  that 
there  was  a  distinct  lull  in 
the  battle.  We  were  pulling 
ourselves  together  for  another 
enormous  effort.  The  guns 
were  pushed  forward,  and 
more  guns  arrived.  Tired 
Divisions  were  taken  out  and 
new  Divisions  took  their  place 
with  reduced  fronts.  There 
were  new  groupings,  new 
tactics.  ...  A  possible  month 
of  fighting  weather  remained. 
We  might  still  make  some- 
thing of  this  tragic  struggle. 

My  company  had  returned 
from  the  Canal,  as  it  was  not 
likely  that  we  should  be  wanted 
again  in  the  near  future,  and 
were  living  in  shameless  com- 


fort at  La  Lovie.  The  rain  had 
stopped — we  always  had  bright 
sunshine  in  the  Salient,  when 
we  were  not  ready  to  attack. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  growl 
of  the  guns,  an  occasional 
shell  in  Poperinghe  while  we 
were  bargaining  for  green- 
gages, or  the  perseverance  of 
the  enemy  airmen,  who  dropped 
bombs  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood each  fine  night,  we 
might  have  forgotten  the  war 
completely.  There  were  walks 
through  the  pinewoods,  canters 
over  the  heath,  thrilling  foot- 
ball matches  against  our  rivals, 
little  expeditions  to  Bailleul 
for  fish,  or  Cassel  for  a  pleasant 
dinner  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  And  I  fell  in  with 
Susie. 

She  was  a  dear,  graceful 
little  woman,  with  timid, 
liquid  brown  eyes,  black  hair, 
a  pleasant  month,  and  the 
most  marvellous  teeth.  Our 
friendship  began  one  night 
when,  returning  from  mess, 
I  found  her  sitting  on  my 
bed. 
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It  is  better  to  be  frank.  She 
was  half  a  German — at  least 
we  all  thought  so,  because,  if 
she  had  no  dachshund  blood 
in  her,  she  had  no  other 
strain  in  her  that  we  oould 
recognise. 

Then  there  was  the  Brigade 
barber  across  the  way,  who 
came  from  Bond  Street.  He 
had  been  given  his  own  little 
shop,  and  he  possessed  such  a 
store  of  the  barber's  polite 
conversation  that  to  listen 
was  to  become  home-sick. 
Sometimes,  as  we  were  in 
Flanders,  he  would  flavour  his 
stories  a  little  fully,  ending 
always  with  a  half-apology — 

"A  topic,  sir,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  I  should  scarcely 
have  approached,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  eighteen  months 
in  the  ranks." 

His  little  deprecating  cough 
was  pure  joy.  .  .  . 

On  the  19th  the  weather 
broke  again,  and  it  rained 
heavily.  On  the  20th  we  de- 
livered an  attack  in  the  grand 
style,  with  every  man  and  gun 
available.  For  a  few  days  we 
were  full  of  hope.  The  enemy 
oould  not  resist  our  sheer 
strength,  and  their  line  bent 
and  almost  broke.  We  threw 
in  Division  after  Division,  at- 
tacking day  after  day.  We 
thrust  him  back  to  the 
fringes  of  the  Houthulst 
Forest.  We  crawled  along 
the  Passohendaele  Ridge,  and 
on  the  26  bh  we  captured 
Zonnebeke.  Then  slowly  and 
magnificently  the  Germans 
steadied  themselves,  and  once 
more  the  attacks  died  down 
with  the  enemy  line  still  in 
being.  But  the  Great  General 


Staff  must  have  had  a  terrible 
fright. 

Ward's  company  had  been 
engaged  between  the  Poeloa- 
pelle  Road  and  Langemarck. 
Much  to  my  disgust  I  had  been 
compelled  to  hand  over  to  him 
two  of  my  best  tanks.  His 
company  did  excellent  work, 
though,  as  had  become  cus- 
tomary in  the  Salient,  only  a 
few  of  his  tanks  returned. 
One  tank  particularly  distin- 
guished itself  by  climbing  a 
barricade  of  logs  which  had 
been  built  to  block  the  road 
a  few  hundred  yards  south  of 
Poeloapelle,  and  slaughtering 
its  defenders. 

At  the  end  of  September  we 
had  driven  back  the  enemy,  on 
the  front  with  which  I  was 
principally  concerned,  to  a 
position  immediately  in  front 
of  Poeloapelle — that  is,  just 
over  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  cross- 
roads near  which  Wyatt's  sec- 
tion had  fought  at  the  end  of 
August.  Our  progress  in  a 
month,  though  we  thought  it 
to  be  satisfactory  at  the  time, 
had  not  been  astonishingly 
rapid.  It  was  determined  to 
olear  Poelcapelle  as  soon  as 
possible,  since,  while  the  Ger- 
mans held  it,  we  were  great- 
ly handicapped  in  attacking 
either  the  S.E.  edge  of  the 
Houthulst  Forest  or  the  Pass- 
ohendaele Ridge  itself  from  the 
north-west.  Further,  the  only 
two  main  roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood passed  through  the 
village. 

Marris,  who  had  succeeded 
Haskett  -  Smith  in  the  com- 
mand of  No.  10  Company, 
was  instructed  to  assist  the 
infantry  in  the  attack.  His 
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company  had  just  returned 
from  Wailly,  where  they  had 
greatly  improved  their  driving 
by  hard  praotioe  over  the 
derelict  trenches,  They  had 
suffered  few  casualties  at 
Arras,  and,  as  they  had  not 
previously  been  engaged  in  the 
Salient,  they  were  fresh  and 
keen. 

The  attack  was  scheduled  for 
October  4th.  Marris  brought 
down  his  tanks  into  St  Julien 
and  camouflaged  them  in  the 
ruins.  Sfc  Julien,  though  still 
easily  within  close  field-gun 
range,  was  new  respectably 
"  behind  the  line."  It  was  ©nly 
shelled  onoe  or  twice  a  night, 
and  during  the  day  on  state 
occasions.  It  could  not  h©pe 
entirely  to  escape — the  bridge 
across  the  Hannebeek  was  too 
important — but  it  became  the 
place  at  which  you  left  the  oar 
if  you  wanted  to  reconnoitre 
forward. 

The  attack  was  incredibly 
successful.  Of  Harris's  twelve 
tanks,  eleven  left  St  Julien 
and  crawled  perilously  all 
night  along  the  destroyed 
road.  At  dawn  they  entered 
the  village  with  the  infantry 
and  cleared  it  after  difficult 
fighting.  One  section  even 
found  their  way  along  the 
remains  of  a  track  so  obliter- 
ated by  shell  -  fire  that  it 
scarcely  could  be  traced  an  the 
aeroplane  photographs,  and 
"  bolted "  the  enemy  from  a 
number  of  strong  points. 
Then,  having  placed  the  in- 
fantry in  possession  of  their 
objectives,  the  tanks  lurched 
back  in  the  daylight.  It  was 
a  masjnifioent  exhibition  of 
good  driving,  which  has  never 


been  surpassed,  and  was  with- 
out doubt  the  most  successful 
operation  in  the  Salient  carried 
out  by  tanks. 

Unfortunately  the  tanks 
could  not  remain  in  the  vil- 
lage. By  midday  every  Ger- 
man gun  which  could  bear  had 
been  turned  upon  it,  and  by 
dusk  the  enemy  had  forced 
their  way  back  into  the  ruins 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  long 
street. 

It  soon  became  clear  that 
we  should  be  required  to  finish 
the  job.  The  weather,  of  course, 
changed.  A  few  days  of  dry- 
ing sun  and  wind  were  fol- 
lowed by  gales  and  heavy  rain. 
The  temperature  dropped.  At 
night  it  was  bitterly  cold. 

On  the  6th,  Cooper  and  I 
made  a  little  expedition  up 
the  Poeloapelle  Bead,  It  was 
in  a  desperate  condition,  and 
we  felt  a  moat  profound  respect 
for  the  drivers  of  No.  10  Com- 
pany. The  enemy  gunners 
had  shelled  it  with  accuracy. 
There  were  great  holes  that 
compelled  us  to  take  to  the 
mud  at  the  side.  In  places 
the  surface  had  been  blown 
away,  so  that  the  road  could 
not  be  distinguished  from 
the  treacherous  riddled  waste 
through  which  it  ran.  To 
leave  the  road  was  obviously 
certain  disaster  for  a  tank. 
Other  companies  had  used  it, 
and  at  intervals  derelict  tanks 
which  had  slipped  off  the  road 
or  received  direct  hits  were 
sinking  rapidly  in  the  mud. 
I  could  not  help  remembering 
that  the  enemy  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  route  which  so 
many  tanks  had  followed  into 
battle. 
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We  were  examining  a  par- 
ticularly large  shell-hole,  be- 
tween two  derelict  tanks,  when 
the  enemy,  whose  shells  had 
been  falling  at  a  reasonable 
distance,  began  to  shell  the 
road.  .  .  . 

Two  sections  of  my  tanks — 
Talbot's  and  Skinner's  —  had 
mQved  forward  once  more  from 
the  Canal,  and  were  safely 
camouflaged  in  St  Julien  by 
dawn  on  the  8th.  All  the 
tank  commanders  and  their 
first  drivers  had  reconnoitred 
the  road  from  St  Julien  to  the 
outskirts  of  Poelcapelle.  The 
attack  was  to  be  made  at 
5.20  A.M.  on  the  9th.  The 
tanks  were  ordered  to  enter 
Poeloapelle  with  the  infantry 
and  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the 
houses  which  they  still  held. 

I  was  kept  at  La  Lovie  until 
dusk  for  my  final  instructions. 
I  started  in  my  oar,  intending 
to  drive  to  Wieltje,  two  miles 
from  St  Julien,  but  Organ  was 
away,  and  I  found  to  my  dis- 
gust that  my  temporary  driver 
could  not  see  in  the  dark. 
Naturally,  no  lights  were 
allowed  @n  the  roads,  and 
the  night  was  black  with  a 
fluster  of  rain.  After  two 
minor  collisions  on  the  farther 
side  of  Vlamertinghe  I  gave 
up  the  oar  as  useless,  and 
tramped  the  two  and  a  half 
miles  into  Ypres.  The  rain 
held  off  for  an  hour,  and  a  slip 
of  mQon  came  out  to  help  me. 

I  walked  through  the  pale 
ruins,  and,  though  the  enemy 
had  ceased  to  shell  Ypres 
regularly,  fear  clung  to  the 
place.  For  once  there  was 
little  traffic,  and  in  the  side 
streets  I  was  desperately  alone. 


The  sight  of  a  military  police- 
man comforted  me,  and,  leav- 
ing the  poor  broken  houses 
behind,  I  struck  out  along  the 
St  Jean  road,  which  the  enemy 
were  shelling,  to  remind  me, 
perhaps,  that  there  could  still 
be  safety  in  Ypres. 

It  began  to  rain  steadily 
and  the  moon  disappeared.  I 
jumped  into  an  empty  am- 
bulance to  escape  from  the  rain 
and  the  shells,  but  beyond 
St  Jean  there  was  a  bad  block 
in  the  traffic;  so,  leaving  the 
ambulance,  I  wormed  my  way 
through  the  tranpport,  and, 
passing  the  big  guns  on  the 
near  side  of  the  erest  which 
the  enemy  had  held  for  so 
many  years,  I  splashed  down 
the  track  into  St  Julien.  I 
only  stumbled  into  one  shell- 
hole,  but  I  fell  over  a  dead 
mule  in  trying  to  avoid  its 
brother.  It  was  a  pitch-black 
night. 

We  had  decided  to  use  for 
our  headquarters  a  perfectly 
safe  "  pill-box,"  or  concreted 
house  in  St  Julien,  but  when 
we  arrived  we  discovered  that 
it  was  already  occupied  by  a 
dressing  station.  We  could 
not  stand  upon  ceremony — we 
shared  it  between  us. 

Soon  after  I  had  reached 
St  Julien,  weary,  muddy,  and 
wet,  the  enemy  began  to  shell 
the  village  persistently.  One 
shell  burst  just  outside  our 
door.  It  killed  two  men  and 
blew  two  into  our  chamber, 
where,  before  they  had  realised 
they  were  hit,  they  were 
bandaged  and  neatly  labelled, 

My  crews,  who  had  been 
resting  in  our  camp  by  the 
Canal,  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
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the  shelling,  and,  paying  no 
attention  to  it  whatever,  began 
to  uncover  their  tanks  and 
drive  them  out  from  the  ruins 
where  they  had  been  hidden. 
Luckily  nobody  was  hurt,  but 
the  shelling  continued  until 
midnight. 

By  10  P.M.  the  tanks  had 
started  on  the  night's  trek,  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  had 
been  driven  so  adroitly  into  a 
ruin  that  for  several  hours  we 
could  not  extract  it.  By  mid- 
night the  rain  had  stopped  and 
the  moon  showed  herself — but 
with  discretion. 

Very  slowly  the  seven  tanks 
picked  their  way  to  Poeloapelle. 
The  strain  was  appalling.  A 
mistake  by  the  leading  tanks, 
and  the  road  might  be  blocked. 
A  slip — and  the  tank  would 
lurch  off  into  the  mud.  The 
road  after  the  rain  would  have 
been  difficult  enough  in  safety 
by  daylight.  Now  it  was  a 
dark  night,  and,  just  to  remind 
the  tanks  of  the  coming  battle, 
the  enemy  threw  over  a  shell 
or  two. 

One  tank  tried  to  cross 
a  tree-trunk  at  the  wrong 
angle.  The  trunk  slipped 
between  the  tracks  and  the 
tank  turned  suddenly.  The 
mischief  was  done.  For  half 
an  hour  S.  did  his  best,  but  on 
the  narrow  slippery  road  he 
oould  not  swing  his  tank 
sufficiently  to  climb  the  trunk 
correctly.  In  utter  despair  he 
at  last  drove  his  tank  into  the 
mud,  so  that  the  three  tanks 
behind  him  might  pass. 

About  4  A.M.  the  enemy 
shelling  increased  in  violence 
and  became  a  very  fair  bom- 
bardment. The  German  gun- 


ners were  taking  no  risks.  If 
dawn  were  to  bring  with  it  an 
attack,  they  would  see  to  it 
that  the  attack  never  de- 
veloped. By  4.30  A.M.  the 
enemy  had  put  down  a  barrage 
on  every  possible  approach  to 
the  forward  area.  And  the 
Poeloapelle  Road,  along  which 
tanks  had  so  often  endeavoured 
to  advance,  was  very  heavily 
shelled.  It  was  anxious  work, 
out  in  the  darkness  among 
the  shells,  on  the  destroyed 
road.  .  .  . 

In  the  concrete  ruins  we 
snatched  a  little  feverish  sleep 
in  a  sickly  atmosphere  of  iodine 
and  hot  tea.  A  few  wounded 
men,  covered  with  thick  mud, 
came  in,  but  none  were  kept,  so 
that  the  station  might  be  free 
for  the  rush  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle. 

By  four  the  gunnery  had 
become  too  insistent.  I  did 
not  expect  Talbot  to  send  back 
a  runner  until  just  before 
"  zero,"  but  the  activity  of 
the  guns  worried  me.  The 
Poelcapelle  Road  was  no  place 
for  a  tank  on  such  a  night. 
Still,  no  news  was  good  news, 
for  a  message  would  have  come 
to  me  if  the  tanks  had  been 
caught. 

We  went  ©utside  and  stood 
in  the  rain,  looking  towards 
the  line.  It  was  still  very 
dark,  but,  though  the  moon  had 
left  us  in  horror,  there  was  a 
promise  of  dawn  in  the  air. 

The  bombardment  died  down 
a  little,  as  if  the  guns  were 
taking  breath,  though  far 
away  to  the  right  a  barrage 
was  throbbing.  The  guns 
barked  singly.  We  felt  a  weary 
tension ;  we  knew  that  in  a 
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few  moments  something  enor- 
mously important  would  hap- 
pen, but  it  had  happened  so 
many  times  before.  There  was 
a  deep  shuddering  boom  in  the 
distance,  and  a  shell  groaned 
and  whined  overhead.  That 
may  have  been  a  signal.  There 
were  two  or  three  quick  flashes 
and  reports  from  howitzers 
quite  near,  which  had  not  yet 
fired.  Then  suddenly  on  every 
side  of  us  and  above  us  a 
tremendous  uproar  arose;  the 
ground  shook  beneath  us ;  for 
a  moment  we  felt  battered  and 
dizzy ;  the  horizon  was  lit  up 
with  a  sheet  of  flashes;  gold 
and  red  rockets  raced  madly 
int©  the  sky,  and  in  the  curious 
light  of  the  distant  bursting 
shells  the  ruins  in  front  of  us 
appeared  and  disappeared  with 
a  touch  of  melodrama.  .  .  . 

We  went  in  for  a  little 
breakfast  before  the  wounded 
arrived.  .  .  . 

Out  on  the  Poeloapelle  Road, 
in  the  darkness  and  the  rain, 
seven  tanks  were  crawling 
very  slowly.  In  front  of  each 
tank  the  officer  was  plunging 
through  the  shell-holes  and  the 
mud,  trying  hard  not  to  think 
of  the  shells.  The  first  driver, 
cursing  the  darkness,  peered 
ahead  or  put  his  ear  to  the 
slit,  so  that  he  could  hear  the 
instructions  of  his  commander 
above  the  roar  of  the  engine. 
The  corporal  "on  the  brakes" 
sat  stiffly  beside  the  driver. 
One  man  crouched  in  each 
sponson,  grasping  the  lever  of 
his  secondary  gear,  and  listen- 
ing for  the  signals  of  the 
driver,  tapped  on  the  engine- 
cover.  The  gunners  sprawled 
listlessly,  with  too  much  time 


for  thought,  but  hearing  none 
of  the  shells. 

S.  was  savagely  attempting 
to  unditch  the  tank  which  he 
had  purposely  driven  into  the 
mud. 

The  shells  came  more  rapidly 
— in  salvos,  right  on  the  road, 
on  either  side  of  the  tanks. 
The  officers  slipped  in  through 
the  sponson  doors.  The  Ger- 
man gunners  had  decided  that 
no  tank  should  reach  Poel- 
oapelle that  night.  The  tanks 
slithered  on  doggedly  —  they 
are  none  too  easy  to  hit.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  a  shell  crashed  into 
the  third  tank,  just  as  it  was 
passing  a  derelict.  The  two 
tanks  in  front  went  on.  Be- 
hind, four  tanks  were  stopped. 
The  next  tank  was  hit  on  the 
track.  It  was  a  massacre. 

The  tanks  could  not  turn, 
even  if  they  had  wished.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
on  and  attempt  to  pass  in  a 
rain  of  shells  the  tanks  which 
eould  not  move,  but  each  in 
turn  slipped  off  int@  the  mud. 
Their  crews,  braving  the  shells, 
attached  the  unditohing  beams 
— fumbling  in  the  dark  with 
slippery  spanners,  while  red- 
hot  bits  flew  past,  and  they 
were  deafened  by  the  crashes 
— but  nothing  could  be  done. 
The  officers  withdrew  their  men 
from  the  fatal  road  and  took 
cover  in  shell-holes.  It  was  a 
stormy  cheerless  dawn. 

The  first  two  tanks,  escaping 
the  barrage,  lurched  on  towards 
Poeloapelle.  The  first,  delayed 
by  an  immense  crater  which 
the  enemy  had  blown  in  the 
road,  was  hit  and  caught  fire. 
The  orew  tumbled  out,  all  of 
them  wounded,  and  Skinner 
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brought  them  baok  across 
country.  The  second,  seeing 
that  the  road  in  front  was 
hopelessly  blocked  —  for  the 
leading  tank  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  fairway — turned  with 
great  skilland  at  tempted  vainly 
to  come  back.  By  marvelleus 
driving  it  passed  the  first 
derelict,  but  in  trying  to  pass 
the  second  she  slipped  hope- 
lessly into  the  mud.  .  ,  . 

The  weary  night  had  passed 
with  its  fears,  and  standing  in 
front  of  the  ruin  we  looked 
down  the  road.  It  was  bitterly 
oeld,  and  tragedy  hung  over 
the  stricken  grey  country  like 
a  mist.  First  a  bunch  of 
wounded  came,  and  then  in  the 
distance  we  saw  a  tank  officer 
with  his  orderly.  His  head 
was  bandaged  and  he  walked 
in  little  jerks,  as  if  he  were 
a  puppet  on  a  string.  When 
he  came  near  he  ran  a  few 
steps  and  waved  his  arms.  It 
was  X.,  who  had  never  been 
in  action  before. 

We  took  him  inside,  made 
him  sit  down,  and  gave  him 
a  drink  of  tea.  He  was  badly 
shaken,  almost  hyaterioal,  but 
pulling  himself  together  and 
speaking  with  a  laboured  clear- 
ness, he  told  us  what  had 
happened.  His  eyes  were  full 
of  horror  at  the  scene  on  the 
road.  He  kept  apologising — 
his  inexperience  might  lead 
him  to  exaggerate — perhaps  he 
ought  not  to  have  come  back, 
but  they  sent  him  baok  because 
he  was  wounded ;  of  course,  if 
he  had  been  used  to  such 
things  he  would  not  have 
minded  so  much — he  was  sorry 
he  could  not  make  a  better 
report.  We  heard  him  out  and 


tried  t©  cheer  him  by  saying 
that,  of  course,  these  things 
must  happen  in  war.  Then, 
after  he  had  rested  a  little,  we 
sent  him  on,  for  the  dressing 
station  was  tilling  fast,  and  he 
stumbled  away  painfully.  I 
have  not  seen  him  since. 

The  crews  had  remained 
staunchly  with  their  tanks, 
waiting  for  orders.  I  sent  a 
runner  to  recall  them,  and  in 
an  hour  or  so  they  dribbled 
in,  though  one  man  was  killed 
by  a  chance  shell  on  the  way. 
Talbot,  the  old  dragoon,  who 
had  fought  right  through  the 
war,  never  came  back.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  shell 
which  hit  his  tank.  I  never 
had  a  better  section -com- 
mander. 

We  waited  until  late  in 
the  morning  for  news  of  Skin- 
ner, who  had  returned  across 
country.  The  dressing  station 
was  crowded,  and  a  batch  of 
prisoners,  cowed  and  grateful 
for  their  lives,  were  carrying 
loaded  stretchers  along  trench- 
board  tracks  to  a  light  railway 
a  mile  distant.  Limbers  passed 
through  and  trotted  towards 
the  line.  Fresh  infantry,  elean 
and  obviously  straight  from 
rest,  halted  in  the  village. 
The  officers  asked  quietly  for 
news.  At  last  Cooper  and  I 
turned  away  and  tramped  the 
weary  muddy  miles  to  the 
Canal.  The  oar  was  waiting 
for  us,  and  soon  we  were  back 
at  La  Lovie.  I  reported  to 
the  Colonel  and  to  the  Brigade 
Commander.  Then  I  went  to 
my  hut,  and,  sitting  on  my 
bed,  tried  not  to  think  of  my 
tanks.  Hyde,  the  mess-waiter, 
knocked  at  the  door — 
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uLunoh  is  ready,  sir,  and 
Mr  King  has  got  some  whisky 
from  the  canteen,  sir  !  " 

I  shouted  for  hot  water.  .  .  . 

The  great  opportunity  had 
gone  by.  We  had  failed,  and 
to  me  the  sense  of  failure  was 
inoonoeivably  bitter.  We  be- 
gan to  feel  that  we  were 
dogged  by  ill-fortune :  the  con- 
trast between  the  magnificent 
achievement  of  Harris's  com- 
pany and  the  sudden  over- 
whelming disaster  that  had 
swept  down  on  my  section 
was  too  glaring.  And  we 
mourned  Talbot.  .  .  . 

During  the  next  few  days 
we  made  several  attempts  to 
salve  our  tanks  or  open  the 
road  by  pulling  them  off  into 
the  mud,  but  the  shells  and 
circumstances  proved  too  much 
for  individual  enterprise.  In 
the  following  week,  after  the 
enemy  at  last  had  been 
driven  beyond  Poeloapelle,  I 
sent  Wyatt's  section  forward 
to  St  Julien,  and,  working 
under  the  orders  of  the  Brigade 
Engineer,  they  managed  to 
clear  the  road  for  the  passage 
of  transport,  or,  with  luck  and 
good  driving,  of  tanks. 


Later,  there  was  a  grandiose 
scheme  for  attacking  Passchen- 
daele  itself  and  Westroosebeke 
from  the  north-west  through 
Poeloapelle.  The  whole  Bri- 
gade, it  was  planned,  would 
advance  along  the  Poeloapelle 
and  Langemarck  Roads  and 
deploy  in  the  comparatively 
unshelled  and  theoretically 
passable  country  beyond.  To 
us,  perhaps  prejudiced  by  dis- 
aster, the  scheme  appeared 
fantastic  enough :  the  two 
roads  could  so  easily  be  blocked 
by  an  accident  or  the  enemy 
gunners;  but  we  never  were 
able  to  know  whether  our 
fears  were  justified,  for  the 
remains  of  the  Tank  Corps 
were  hurriedly  collected  and 
despatched  to  Wailly.  .  .  . 

The  great  battle  of  the  year 
dragged  on  a  little  longer.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  newspapers, 
intent  on  other  things,  in- 
formed their  readers  that  Pas- 
sohendaele  had  fallen.  The 
event  roused  little  comment 
or  interest.  Now,  if  we  had 
reached  Ostend  in  Septem- 
ber .  .  .  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  tanks  can 
scale  a  sea-wall. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

LABOUR,  A  SPOILT  BEAUTY — THE  CONGRESS  AT  GLASGOW — DIRECT 
ACTION — MR  CLYNES,  THE  ONE  MAN  FIT  FOR  LEADERSHIP RECK- 
LESS DOGMATISM — THE  RUSSIAN  TERROR THE  NATIONALISATION 

OF  COAL — "WAGE-SLAVERY" — THE  PAUPERISING  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASS — LORD  BERESFORD — SAILOR  AND  STATESMAN. 


WHEN  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress met  at  Glasgow,  Labour 
showed  herself,  as  usual,  in  the 
guise  of  a  spoilt  beauty.  She 
gave  herself  little  airs  and 
graces.  She  simpered  with 
coquetry.  By  administering  to 
herself  large  doses  of  flattery, 
she  made  it  clear  to  the  world 
that,  in  her  own  eyes  at 
least,  she  was  not  like  other 
parties.  "It  is  well  to  re- 
member," said  Mr  Bunning, 
the  President  of  the  Congress, 
"  that  many  of  those  who  are 
now  abusing  trade  unions  were 
almost  tearfully  appealing  to 
them  for  help  during  the  war. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  enormous  output  of 
military  material  needed  for 
the  war  could  not  have  been 
attained  without  the  cordial 
assistance  of  the  trade  unions 
concerned.  That  assistance 
was  asked  by  responsible 
Ministers.  It  was  freely  given, 
and  it  is  well  to  remind  the 
public."  Of  course  the  aid  was 
freely  given,  and  it  is  not  well 
to  remind  the  public.  Without 
the  co-operation  of  all  classes 
and  all  unions  the  war  could 
not  have  been  won.  But  the 
trade  unions  in  fighting  for  the 
country  at  home  were  doing 
no  more  than  their  duty.  Had 
they  done  less  they  would  have 
fallen  short  of  the  rest  of  their 


contemporaries.  Moreover,  in 
doing  their  duty,  they  were 
saving  themselves.  Had  they 
stood  aloof,  then  Germany 
would  have  enslaved  Great 
Britain,  and  made  very  short 
work  of  Mr  Bunning  and  his 
friends. 

If  the  trade  unions  had  not 
regarded  themselves  as  an 
imperium  in  irnperio,  Mr  Bun- 
ning could  not  have  spoken 
as  he  did.  Either  the  trade 
unionists  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  country,  as  we  believe 
they  are,  in  which  case  they 
did  no  more  in  the  war  than 
any  other  class,  and  deserve 
no  special  remembrance ;  or 
they  form  a  State  within 
a  State,  and  are  therefore 
a  constant  danger  to  the 
country's  peace.  Obviously 
they  cannot  have  it  both  ways, 
and  since  they  aspire  to  govern 
the  whole  Empire,  to  shape 
the  lives  and  destinies  of  men 
wiser^  and  better  than  them- 
selves, it  would  be  well  if, 
instead  of  reminding  the  public 
©f  their  great  services,  they 
made  some  attempt  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  simple 
truth  that  the  performance  of 
a  duty  is  not  an  act  of  grace. 

And  while  they  demand  a 
constant  procession  of  floral 
tributes,  the  trade  unionists 
resent  the  smallest  hint  of 
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criticism.  They  do  not  like  to 
be  called  "Slackers."  That  is 
natural  enough.  We  none  of 
us  like  to  be  abused.  But  the 
trade  unionists  should  allow  to 
others  something  of  the  sensi- 
tiveness which  seems  to  afflict 
them.  The  abuse  which  many 
of  them  have  heaped  upon 
others,  and  whioh  the  ineffable 
Mr  Smillie  and  his  associates 
still  heap  upon  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  them,  does  not 
entitle  the  trade  unionists  to 
immunity  from  hard  words. 
Again,  they  claim  for  them- 
selves a  privilege  whioh  they 
will  not  concede  to  the  rest, 
and  until  they  understand 
more  clearly  the  meaning  of 
sportsmanship,  they  cannot 
hope  to  form  such  a  party  as 
the  whole  nation  will  trust  or 
support. 

For  the  rest,  we  congratulate 
Mr  G.  H.  Stuart-Bunning,  the 
President,  on  a  speech  whioh, 
with  the  exceptions  we  have 
noted,  was  brave  and  sensible. 
He  began  by  expressing  "deep 
and  reverent  thankfulness  "  for 
the  victory  we  have  attained, 
and  by  paying  a  tribute  to 
those  who  fell  in  the  war. 
This  exordium  must  have  been 
bitter  in  the  ears  of  many  of 
those  who  listened  to  it.  He 
went  on  to  denounce  in  un- 
measured terms  what  is  known 
as  "  direct  action."  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Congress  has  never 
yet  accepted  the  policy  of  a 
general  strike,  even  on  in- 
dustrial matters,  that  it  has 
never  even  discussed  a  national 
strike  upon  a  political  issue. 
What  did  the  demand  of  the 
hot-heads  mean  ?  "  The  work- 
ing people  of  this  country,  who 


had  never  lost  hope  or  oon- 
fidenee  in  the  blackest  days 
of  the  war,  were  to  be  asked 
to  accept  the  gospel  of  despair 
in  the  hour  of  victory."  Worse 
still,  the  working  people  would 
be  invited  to  a  desperate 
gamble  "with  the  lives  of 
men,  women,  and  children  for 
the  stakes."  And,  as  Mr 
Bunning  plainly  sees,  "direct 
action"  would  not  only  mean 
revolution,  not  only  would  it 
in  the  end  be  bound  to  fail, 
it  is  a  confession  of  failure 
whioh  need  not  be  made. 
"  There  is  no  political  reform," 
said  he,  "however  far-reach- 
ing, whioh  the  working  people 
of  this  country  cannot  achieve 
by  the  ballot-box." 

While  he  understands  why 
and  how  "  direct  action  "  must 
fail,  Mr  Bunning  insists  also 
that  the  country  can  be  saved 
only  by  increased  production. 
He  admits  that  after  the  last 
five  years  of  sustained  effort 
some  weariness  is  noticeable  ; 
and  we  agree  with  him.  "It 
is  not  strange,"  to  cite  his 
own  words,  "that  men  who 
have  been  fighting  for  years 
in  the  most  awful  conditions 
should  require  some  little  time 
to  get  back  their  old  skill 
and  aptitude."  That  is  true 
enough,  and  patience  will 
prove  a  surer  help  than  the 
slinging  ©f  abuse.  Neverthe- 
less Mr  Bunning  is  a  loyal 
advocate  of  hard  work,  and  he 
asks  all  classes  to  help  in  it. 
"  Let  it  be  clearly  understood," 
says  he,  "that  increased  out- 
put can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  co-operation  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and 
that  we  are  willing  to  do  our 
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share."  Suoh  a  statement  as 
this  is  of  good  augury.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  trade  unionist 
admits  that  the  employers  are 
living  sentient  beings,  with 
whom  argument  is  possible. 
And  Mr  Bunning,  in  his 
peroration,  struck  the  proper 
note.  "The  great  war  is 
over,"  said  he.  "Let  us  not 
seek  to  carry  it  on  in  Congress 
or  elsewhere.  There  is  so 
much  to  do  that  there  is  no 
time  to  waste  in  hatred.  Hate 
destroys,  and  it  is  our  func- 
tion to  construct."  The  sequel 
proved  how  much  courage  was 
behind  these  simple  words. 

Had  Mr  Bunning's  address 
been  well  received  by  its 
hearers,  we  might  have  thought 
that  we  were  within  measure- 
able  distance  of  a  Labour 
Government.  Here,  clearly, 
was  a  man  who  can  look 
beyond  the  advantage  of  his 
own  friends  to  the  larger  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and 
express  his  views  sometimes  in 
the  language  of  statesmanship. 
Again,  Mr  Brownlie,  in  urging 
increased  production,  spoke 
with  a  fearless  lucidity,  and 
told  the  trade  unionists  some 
economic  truths  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  them.  "We 
are  suffering  to-day,"  said  he, 
"  a  reduction  in  real  wages  in 
consequence  of  the  increased 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Many  trade  unionists  fail  to 
appreciate  the  very  important 
fact  that  wages  are  got  out  of 
production,  and  not  paid  out 
of  some  inexhaustible  wage 
fund."  Meanwhile,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  unionists,  who 
despise  the  truth,  and  are  will- 
ing to  hear  only  such  fairy 
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stories  as  flatter  their  vanity, 
were  getting  out  of  hand.  If 
they  listened  to  Mr  Bunning 
in  silence,  they  rose  in  anger 
at  Mr  Brownlie,  and  the  taunts 
and  jibes  of  Mr  Havelook 
Wilson  made  them  beside 
themselves.  He  told  them 
frankly  that  idlers  were  not  to 
be  found  only  in  one  class,  that 
some  men  worked  with  their 
brains,  others  with  their  hands, 
and  that  brain- work  was  often 
more  fatiguing  than  manual 
labour.  So,  said  he  to  the 
delegates,  "out  out  all  this 
claptrap,"  and  he  advised  the 
"hot-air  merchants"  to  re- 
member that  "  their  turn  might 
come  to  govern,  and  to  beware 
of  making  statements  which 
they  could  not  justify,  or  pro- 
mises which  they  could  not 
fulfil,  because  in  a  crowd  there 
was  always  some  one  with  a 
memory." 

Then  the  hot-heads  broke 
loose  and  talked  the  vapid 
nonsense  which  convicts  the 
speakers  of  incompetence.  One 
man  declared  that  he  wanted 
to  save  the  nation's  soul.  Let 
him  begin,  if  he  can,  with  his 
own  soul's  salvation.  Another 
man,  evidently  the  victim  of 
nervous  excitement,  threw  ar- 
gument to  the  winds  and  relied 
for  his  effect  upon  mere  objur- 
gation. Mr  Smillie,  a  disciple 
also  of  the  explosive  school, 
said  a  vast  deal  that  was  to  no 
purpose,  and  incidentally  dis- 
played his  complete  ignorance. 
A  stout  champion  of  Free 
Trade,  he  thinks  that  any  stick 
is  good  enough  to  beat  those 
who  believe  it  right  to  keep 
their  word  pledged  to  loyal 
Russians,  and  warned  his  eol- 
2r 
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leagues  against  the  very  fiscal 
policy  which  it  is  his  habit  to 
denounce.  "  If  the  capitalist 
Government,"  said  he,  "man- 
aged to  crush  out  the  Socialist 
movement  in  Russia,  which 
God  forbid,  our  patriotic  capi- 
talists, men  who  became  mil- 
lionaires during  the  war,  will 
begin  to  develop  with  cheap 
labour,  as  they  intend  to  do, 
the  enormous  natural  resources 
of  Russia.  They  will  be  able 
to  flood  our  markets  with  cheap 
commodities,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so."  And  why  not, 
pray  ?  Are  not  cheap  un taxed 
commodities  precisely  what 
Mr  S  naillie  wants  ?  And  why 
should  he  pick  and  choose  the 
place  of  their  origin  ? 

Mr  Smillie  means  nothing, 
because  the  power  of  thought 
has  been  denied  him.  He  does 
not  even  hover  round  about 
a  meaning.  Clamouring  for 
"  direct  action,"  crying  aloud 
that  there  is  no  power  in 
mere  words,  he  deals  in  words 
and  in  words  alone.  Nor  is 
he  the  less  dangerous  for 
that.  His  dupes  find  a  per- 
petual solace  in  words,  which 
are  the  most  prolific  beget- 
ters of  revolution,  and  they 
showed  their  appreciation  of 
Mr  Smillie  by  passing  what 
was  practically  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, and  a  vote  in  favour  of 
"  direct  action."  Not  even  Mr 
Clynes'  lofty  eloquence  availed 
to  influence  them.  His  wise 
words  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
"  Remember  you  who  seek  for 
power,"  said  Mr  Clynes,  the 
one  man  fit  to  lead  a  Labour 
Party,  "  that  now  it  is  your 
business,  within  the  lines  of 
your  rights,  to  bow  to  the  law 


so  long  as  it  is  the  law."  What 
he  said  was  lost  in  the  general 
hubbub. 

Ineffectual  as  the  Labour 
Congress  seems  to  be,  it  is 
worth  all  our  attention,  be- 
cause the  trade  unionists,  one 
and  all,  are  set  upon  having 
a  government  to  themselves. 
For  our  part,  we  are  unable 
to  perceive  any  merit  of  states- 
manship in  a  man  merely  be- 
cause in  the  far  -  off  days, 
before  he  became  an  agitator, 
he  worked  with  his  hands. 
That  does  not  seem  a  suffici- 
ent qualification  for  one  who 
aspires  to  govern  a  great 
Empire.  We  care  not  a  jot 
from  what  class  our  governors 
shall  come.  We  demand  only 
that  they  shall  be  fearless, 
honest,  and  competent,  and 
we  do  not  perceive  that  these 
qualities — fearlessness,  honesty, 
competence — are  the  exclusive 
possessions  of  any  one  class. 
They  are  rarely  found  any- 
where, and  eertainly  they  did 
not  shine  in  the  Congress  of 
Trade  Unionists.  Incompet- 
ence is  manifest  in  every  word 
spoken  by  Messrs  Smillie  and 
Williams.  If  they  are  fear- 
less,  they  are  fearless  only  in 
wrong-doing  and  evil-speaking, 
and  if  they  are  honest,  they 
are  guilty  of  an  ignorance 
which  in  a  self-appointed 
demagogue  becomes  dishon- 
esty. It  is  very  easy  not  to 
be  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
But  he  who  aspires  to  hold 
high  office  may  not  defend 
himself  against  a  charge  of 
failure,  when  he  has  brought 
rmin  upon  his  country,  by  a 
plea  of  ignorance.  To  assume 
a  responsibility  for  which  he 
is  not  fit,  with  the  mere  motive 
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of  vanity  or  ambition,  to  in- 
volve his  country  in  disgraoe, 
is  a  piece  of  dishonesty  of 
which  no  leader  can  absolve 
himself,  no  matter  what  party 
he  may  belong  to.  And  in 
spite  of  the  President's  mod- 
erate oration,  in  spite  of  the 
clear  understanding  of  Messrs 
Brownlie  and  Havelook  Wilson, 
in  spite  of  Mr  Clynes'  sense 
of  statesmanship,  the  Congress 
of  Glasgow  convinces  us  that 
a  Labour  Government  is  hap- 
pily further  from  the  region  of 
practical  things  than  it  was 
before. 

What  will  always  stand  as 
an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the 
Trade  Unionists  is  an  obstinate 
resolve  to  believe  only  what 
they  want  to  believe.  It  is 
not  their  habit  to  strengthen 
conviction  by  gathered  know- 
ledge. For  instance,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  that  is  not 
dogmatic  concerning  Russia. 
Whether  they  are  active  Bol- 
shevists or  not — many  of  them 
are — they  have  made  up  their 
minds,  without  research,  that 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  must  not 
be  opposed  in  their  mission 
of  rapine  and  murder,  They 
will  accept  the  evidence  of 
no  independent  witnesses. 
They  throw  blue-books  aside 
as  a  mere  tissue  of  gossip,  and 
they  do  not  see  that  by  this 
obstinate  closing  of  eyes  and 
ears  they  are  disqualified  from 
expressing  an  opinion.  If  they 
would  listen  to  Colonel  John 
Ward,  who  is  a  Labour  mem- 
ber as  well  as  a  soldier,  and 
need  not  be  suspected  of  speak- 
ing for  the  "  base  capitalists," 
who  are  ready  to  confer  the 
blessing  of  cheap  and  free  im- 
ports upon  Mr  S  mil  lie,  we 


might  regard  their  scruple  with 
some  lenience.  They  don't  want 
to  listen  to  any  one  who  knows 
the  facts.  They  proceed  with  the 
light  of  prejudice  as  their  only 
guide,  and  with  that  dim  taper 
before  them  they  would  flout 
the  very  sun  of  truth.  War 
with  Russia,  they  say,  is  un- 
popular with  the  working 
classes,  and  that  is  quite 
enough  for  them. 

Yet  Colonel  John  Ward  has 
brought  back  such  a  tale  of 
woe  from  Russia  as  might 
melt  the  heart  of  any  man 
who  was  not  stubborn  in  his 
interested  and  resolute  ignor- 
ance. He  speaks  not  as  a 
politician  but  as  a  soldier,  and 
he  speaks  of  events  in  which 
he  has  played  a  gallant  part 
He  tells  us  that  the  cruelties 
and  exactions  of  the  Bolshevists 
have  not  been  exaggerated. 
We  at  home  know  no  more,  he 
says,  than  a  half  of  the  horrors 
which  have  drenched  Russia 
in  blood.  Moreover,  he  insists 
that  we  cannot  in  honour  re- 
pudiate what  we  owe  to  our 
allies.  This  is  what  he  has 
confided  to  a  journalist,  and 
we  would  that  every  trade 
unionist  should  be  at  the  pains 
of  reading  it :  "  What  I  have 
said,  and  what  I  will  repeat,  is 
that  if  we  desert  the  men  in 
Russia  whom  we  rallied  to  our 
standard,  as  much  in  our  own 
interests  as  in  the  interest  of 
Russia,  our  name  will  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  every  Russian 
who  is  not  a  Bolshevist.  When 
we  went  to  Russia  we  went  to 
produce  such  conditions  as 
should  disable  the  Germans 
from  transferring  men  to  the 
Western  front  at  a  critical 
stage  in  the  war.  The  war  is 
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over,  and  we  have  won.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  we 
are  now  to  turn  to  those  who 
rallied  round  us  and  say,  '  You 
have  served  our  turn.  We  are 
going.  We  wish  you  luck.' 
It  is  unthinkable."  Thus 
speaks  Colonel  John  Ward ; 
and  Mr  Smillie,  who  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  the 
question,  is  content  to  say  that 
a  capitalist  government  is 
crushing  out  the  socialist 
movement  in  Russia,  "which 
God  forbid  ! " 

Here,  then,  is  the  great 
danger  in  which  a  Labour 
Government  would  involve  the 
Empire:  it  would  let  inclina- 
tion perform  the  work  of 
knowledge,  and  lead  the  coun- 
try astray  by  wilful  ignor- 
ance. And  the  trade  unionists 
approach  the  nationalisation 
of  the  coal-mines  in  the  same 
spirit  of  sentimentalism  where- 
with they  envisage  Russia. 
Any  interference  in  Russian 
affairs,  they  tell  us,  is  un- 
popular with  the  working 
classes.  The  nationalisation 
of  coal  is  popular ;  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  It  is  not  quite 
the  end.  No  body  of  men  is 
fit  to  govern  a  parish  if  it 
yields  to  the  cry  of  popular- 
ity, and  we  refuse  to  accept 
the  dogmatism  of  any  Con- 
gress which  disdains  to  sup- 
port its  opinions  with  no  better, 
stronger  plea  than  that. 

And  the  vexed  problem  of 
nationalisation  cannot  be  solved 
by  a  mere  assertion  any  more 
easily  than  the  problem  of 
Russia.  The  proclamation  of 
Mr  Justice  Sankey  carries  no 
more  weight  than  the  malice 
of  Mr  Smillie.  We  care  not 
a  jot  for  the  cant  of  wage- 


slavery.  We  are  all  wage- 
slaves,  unless  we  have  saved 
enough  money  to  run  a  busi- 
ness of  our  own  or  to  keep  us 
in  comfort,  safely  invested. 
And  so  long  as  we  give  good 
value  for  the  wages  which  we 
earn,  the  simple  contract  does 
not  and  cannot  bring  with  it 
any  disgrace.  Cant  does  not 
matter,  sentimentalism  does 
not  matter.  What  does  matter 
is  the  result  of  nationalisation 
to  the  miners  and  to  the 
country,  and  before  we  can 
decide  which  is  the  right  course 
to  pursue,  we  must  have  placed 
in  our  hands  far  more  and 
clearer  evidence  than  we  now 
possess.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  miners  to  discover  whether 
they  will  enjoy  under  Govern- 
ment control  the  same  freedom 
and  the  same  wages  which 
they  enjoy  under  private  owner- 
ship. It  is  for  the  country  to 
find  out  whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  able  efficiently  to  carry 
out  the  business  of  coal-mining, 
if  it  add  that  to  its  other  duties. 
It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the 
a  priori  case  against  national- 
isation is  very  strong.  Our 
Government  has  touched  no 
industrial  enterprise  that  it  has 
not  ruined.  Its  extravagance 
is  matched  only  by  its  incom- 
petence. A  bitter  experience 
has  taught  us  that  a  bureau- 
cracy bungles  always  and  is 
corrupt.  It  does  not  trouble  to 
find  the  best  man  for  any  job 
that  is  going.  There  are  voters 
to  be  rewarded,  there  are  the 
nominees  of  an  influential  sup- 
porter in  the  House  to  be 
satisfied,  and  when  these 
delicate  matters  are  adjusted, 
the  claims  of  efficiency  are 
readily  forgotten.  Therefore 
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before  we  put  an  additional 
burden  upon  a  Government 
composed  of  empirics,  we  must 
have  it  clearly  demonstrated 
to  us  that  a  bureaucracy 
can  bring  something  to  the 
management  of  coal  -  mines 
which  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  coal -owners  and  their  ex- 
pert advisers. 

The  demonstration  will  be 
difficult.  We  have  before  our 
eyes  the  disastrous  manage- 
ment of  the  telephones.  We 
remember  the  bacon  rotting 
in  the  docks.  We  know  how 
much  it  has  cost  the  country 
to  hand  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war  the 
conduct  of  the  railroads, 
Oar  Ministers,  whenever  they 
touched  industry,  have  been 
content  to  make  up  a  deficit 
by  a  subsidy — a  pleasant  trans- 
ference of  money  from  one 
pocket  to  another,  which  for 
a  while  deceives  the  people, 
and  enables  one  public  func- 
tionary or  another  to  cook  his 
accounts.  But  if  an  industry 
costs  more  than  it  seems,  bank- 
ruptcy is  inevitable.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  the  in- 
dustry belongs  to  a  State  or  to 
a  man.  Insolvency  can  over- 
take a  State  as  swiftly  as  it 
overtakes  a  private  speculator. 
And  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land, having  gone  into  business 
on  its  own  account,  is  already 
bankrupt.  What  encourage- 
ment have  we,  then,  to  ask 
our  Government  to  be  the 
universal  coal-owner?  So  far 
as  we  have  seen  the  evidence, 
none  whatever ;  and  the  evidence 
of  other  States,  of  Germany, 
and  of  our  own  Dominions, 
chimes  with  that  which  has 
been  pat  before  as  in  England. 


Yet  the  Trade  Unionists  have 
made  up  their  minds  in  defiance 
of  the  facts ;  and  their  dogmat- 
ism proves  how  dangerous 
would  be  their  supremacy  in 
the  State.  The  danger  is  les- 
sened by  the  reflection  that 
they  cannot  hope  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  power  unsupported 
by  the  other  classes,  and  until 
such  men  as  Mr  Smillie  are 
eliminated  from  their  councils 
their  chance  is  small  indeed. 
Moreover,  labour  will  never 
govern  the  country  until  it  has 
learnt  to  govern  itself.  To-day 
it  is  unbridled  and  undiscip- 
lined. At  Glasgow  it  rescinded 
one  day  what  it  had  eagerly 
approved  the  day  before,  and 
left  the  country  in  doubt  even 
on  the  pressing  question 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  in 
favour  of  "direct  action." 
What  it  wants  it  does  not 
know.  It  does  know  —  at 
least  the  branch  led  by  the 
hotheads  knows — that  it  wants 
nobody  else  to  have  anything. 
Constantly  demanding  higher 
wages,  it  does  not  inquire  where 
the  higher  wages  are  to  come 
from,  if  not  from  increased  pro- 
duction. Of  the  industries  as 
they  were  before  the  war,  68  per 
cent  of  the  net  product  went  to 
the  manual  workers.  Of  the 
remainder,  only  23  per  cent 
was  devoted  to  rents,  interests 
and  profits,  advertisements, 
and  the  rest.  If  the  manual 
workers  seized  upon  the  poor 
23  per  cent,  how  would  they 
be  better  off?  The  industry 
of  Great  Britain  would  be 
immeasurably  reduced  in 
efficiency,  and  since  there 
would  be  no  income  upon 
which  to  levy  taxes,  the  work- 
ing class  would  be  driven  to 
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educate  its  own  children,  and 
to  provide  pensions  for  its  old 
age. 

For,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  working  classes  of 
£rreat  Britain  are  being 
rapidly  pauperised.  The  old 
spirit  of  independence  which 
bade  them  shun  the  work- 
house no  longer  exists.  They 
will  accept  whatever  doles  are 
offered  them.  Their  children 
are  fed  and  educated,  their 
parents  are  pensioned  in  old 
age,  with  money  provided  by 
others  —  provided  chiefly  by 
the  middle  class,  which  is  no 
better  off  than  they  are,  but 
more  easily  amenable  to  the 
tax-collector.  And  this  is  not 
all :  many  of  them  receive 
higher  wages  than  the  industry 
in  which  they  labour  can  afford, 
and  food  is  sold  to  them  under 
cost  price,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  by  the  taxpayer.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
we  are  spending  two  millions 
a  day  more  than  we  can  afford. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  work- 
ing classes  pocket  tneir  pride, 
and  accept  whatever  is  given 
them  without  gratitude  and  as 
their  right.  Mr  S  millie,  indeed, 
not  content  with  being  crushed 
beneath  a  weight  of  doles  and 
privileges,  demands  that  the 
Government  shall  come  to  his 
heel  in  weak  servility.  If  he  be 
not  obeyed,  then  he  will  call  a 
strike,  and  thus  we  are  warned 
in  time.  A  nation  which  sub- 
mits to  the  threats  of  a  minority 
deserves  the  revolution  and  the 
ruin  which  will  surely  overtake 
it.  The  nation  will  not  submit, 
and  if  it  be  wise  it  will  at  once 
organise  itself,  as  Lord  Wren- 
bury  has  suggested,  so  that 
when  Mr  Smillie  puts  his 


threat  into  execution,  it  will  be 
ready  to  prove  that  no  one 
class  is  indispensable  of  itself, 
that  prosperity  can  be  achieved 
by  no  other  means  than  loyal 
co-operation. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that 
we  record  the  death  of  Lord 
Beresford,  as  gallant  a  sailor 
as  ever  went  to  sea,  as  loyal 
a  patriot  as  ever  gave  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 
It  is  sixty  years  since  he  joined 
the  Britannia,  and  for  that 
sixty  years,  on  shore  and 
afloat,  he  has  ever  put  the 
welfare  of  his  Empire  high 
above  his  own  advantage. 
Many  are  the  parts  which  he 
has  played  in  a  long  career, 
and  he  has  played  them  all 
with  ease  and  distinction. 
Though  the  sea  has  always 
had  the  first  claim  upon  him, 
he  has  proved  himself  also  a 
sportsman,  a  courtier,  and  a 
statesman — and  perhaps  as 
sportsman  and  courtier  he  was 
best  known  in  his  earlier 
years.  Not  until  1882  did 
he  find  a  real  opportunity  ef 
distinguishing  himself  in  his 
chosen  profession,  and  he  seized 
it  eagerly.  As  commander  of 
the  Condor,  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria,  he  proved 
that  he  possessed  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  fighting  sailor,  and 
well  did  he  earn  the  famous 
message  sent  by  the  Admiral : 
"Well  done,  Condor''  It  was 
"well  done,  Condor''  indeed, 
and  the  welldoing  did  not 
cease  with  the  bombardment. 
Sent  on  shore  after  the  attack, 
Lord  Charles  showed  for  the 
first  time  his  administrative 
gifts ;  with  the  greatest  tact 
he  restored  peace  to  the  city, 
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and  restored  it  almost  with- 
out the  use  of  force. 

Henceforth  Lord  Charles's 
reputation  as  a  sailor  was 
firmly  established,  and  he  had 
no  laok  of  chance  to  make  it 
doubly  sure.  He  was  on  Lord 
Wolseley's  staff  when  that  sol- 
dier went  to  relieve  General 
Gordon  at  Khartum,  and  he 
commanded  the  Naval  Brigade 
at  Abu  Kiea.  But  it  was  the 
rescue  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
that  brought  him  the  greatest 
glory,  and  this  feat  will  be 
memorable  always  in  the 
annals  of  the  Navy.  Lord 
Wolseley  went  no  inch  beyond 
the  truth  when  he  described 
Lord  Charles  as  "an  officer 
whose  readiness  of  resource 
and  whose  ability  as  a  leader 
are  only  equalled  by  his  dar- 
ing." In  truth,  he  was  a  born 
leader  of  men — a  leader  in 
whom  courage  and  readiness 
and  resource  were  instinctive. 

Never  did  he  take  his  pro- 
fession lightly.  The  Navy 
was  unto  the  end  his  domin- 
ating passion.  That  he  might 
guard  its  interests  and  watch 
over  its  fighting  efficiency,  he 
went  into  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Marylebone;  and  in 
1886  Lord  Salisbury  marked 
his  high  appreciation  of  his 
zeal  and  ability  by  appointing 
him  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  But  Lord  Charles 
was  not  one  who  could  easily 
run  in  the  harness  of  govern- 
ment. He  did  not  understand 
the  trickery  of  politics,  nor  the 
necessity  of  compromise.  He 
knew  but  one  aim — an  in- 
vincible navy — and  to  reach 
that  aim  he  was  prepared  to 
sacrifice  himself  and  his  career. 
In  1888  he  resigned  his  office, 


protesting  that  he  oeuld  net 
sign  estimates  blindfold,  which 
he  had  had  no  hand  in  framing, 
and  which  he  had  not  even  read. 

The  objection  to  signing  un- 
seen estimates,  excellent  pre- 
text though  it  was,  was  not 
Lord  Charles's  only  pretext  for 
resignation.  He  demanded  of 
the  Admiralty  what  was  at- 
tained fully  many  years  later 
— a  fighting  staff  and  better 
intelligence.  Happily  he  did 
not  resign  in  vain,  and  he 
had  the  supreme  satisfaction 
©f  knowing  that  the  Naval 
Defence  Act,  passed  in  1889, 
was  due  to  his  willing  sacrifice 
of  himself.  In  truth,  this  early 
episode  was  characteristic  of 
his  whole  career.  He  was 
never  for  slow  methods  or 
soft  counsels.  He  spoke  the 
truth  openly  and  fearlessly,  as 
he  saw  it,  and  suffered  again 
and  again  for  his  temerity. 
Nor  was  he  at  the  pains  ©f 
saying  afterwards,  "  I  told  you 
so."  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
see  the  Navy  strengthened,  and 
the  defences  of  the  country 
made  secure. 

Wherever  he  went,  whatever 
command  he  held,  he  displayed 
a  tireless  energy  and  quick 
initiative.  In  1891  he  played 
his  part  in  the  salvage  of  a 
French  warship,  the  Seignelay, 
which  had  run  aground  in  Tri- 
poli. At  Chatham,  from  1893 
to  1896,  he  zealously  worked  at 
the  dockyards  under  Admiral 
Morant,  and  three  years  later 
brought  back  from  a  mission  to 
China  a  valuable  record  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard.  Then,  with 
intervals  of  political  activity, 
he  served  his  country  at  sea, 
until,  after  a  series  of  bitter 
controversies,  in  1909  he  was 
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bidden  by  the  Admiralty  to 
haul  down  his  flag.  His 
oorreot  and  dignified  be- 
haviour, in  circumstances  of 
provocation,  is  within  the 
memory  of  all.  He  set  forth 
his  case  at  length  in  a  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr  Asquith,  then 
Prime  Minister,  saw  it  investi- 
gated by  the  Imperial  Defence 
Committee,  and  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
colourless,  semi- judicial  finding. 
Thereafter  Lord  Charles  crit- 
icised the  management  of  the 
Navy  wisely  and  with  untir- 
ing vigilance.  He  found  no 
controversy  too  irksome,  no 
contest  too  bitter,  if  only  he 
might  explain  his  views  to 
the  world.  If  he  were  unfit 
by  the  candour  and  energy  of 
his  character  for  the  sly  give- 
and-take  of  politics,  he  knew 
how  to  speak  out  clearly  what 
was  in  his  mind.  In  the  years 
before  the  war,  whose  swift 
approach  he  foresaw,  he  never 
ceased  to  explain  what  duties 
the  Navy  would  be  asked  to 
discharge,  he  was  constant  in 
urging  the  policy  which  the 
Admiralty  should  follow.  The 
event  has  proved  the  justice 
of  his  views,  and  time  will 
vindicate  his  courage  and  his 
foresight.  When  the  war 
began  he  kept  faithfully  on 
the  same  course.  Though  he 
was  not  called  to  the  councils 
of  his  King,  he  watched  what 
was  happening  with  the  under- 
standing bred  of  experience, 
and  more  than  once  was  able 
to  warn  those  in  power  of  the 
disasters  which  he  knew  were 


ahead  of  us.  The  rdle  which 
he  played  is  not  a  rdle  popular 
with  easy-going  Ministers,  and 
he  gained  small  thanks,  per- 
haps, for  what  he  did.  Being 
himself,  he  could  do  no  other, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that,  all  unauthorised 
though  he  was,  he  was  still 
doing  efficient  service  to  the 
Empire. 

He  was,  for  the  rest,  a  warm 
friend,  an  excellent  host,  and 
the  happiest  of  companions. 
Being  gifted  with  a  quick  and 
lively  humour,  he  loved  his 
jest  as  well  as,  if  no  better, 
than  his  friend ;  and  his  talk, 
bold  and  ample,  was  spiced 
with  the  wit  of  an  old  English 
comedy.  But  despite  his  wit 
and  his  humour,  he  was  before 
all  things  a  man  of  serious 
purpose,  who  would  cheerfully 
have  given  up  all  the  pleasantry 
of  life  for  the  sake  of  his  King 
and  his  country.  A  true  Irish- 
man, he  opposed  Home  Rule  as 
vigorously  as  he  defended  the 
Navy.  An  aristocrat  by  race 
and  temperament,  he  was  proud 
of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  working  classes.  Some  day 
we  shall  know  more  clearly 
what  he  did  for  England,  and 
how  great  was  the  tact  with 
which  he  cemented  the  friend- 
ship which  existed,  and  exists, 
between  us  and  our  Allies.  To- 
day we  mourn  a  gallant  sailor 
and  a  wise  patriot,  a  kindly 
gentleman,  whose  name  will 
long  outlast  the  meannesses 
of  politics  and  the  strife  of 
parties. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. — THE   FACE   AT  THE   WINDOW. 


"M.  TITOFF,"  announced  the 
first  mate,  entering  his  cabin 
with  a  hunohed-up  figure  of  a 
man  whose  most  obvious  char- 
acteristics were  shifty  eyes, 
very  high  cheek-bones,  and  a 
shrivelled  yellow  skin. 

M.  Titoff  and  I  inspected 
each  other  with  care  as  I  rose 
from  the  only  chair  and  shook 
hands.  He,  I  knew,  was  the 
guiding  spirit  in  the  syndicate 
of  mates  and  engineers  whom 
we  were  bribing. 

He  produced  a  book  of  Eng- 
lish phrases,  with  their  Russian 
equivalents.  Opening  it  at  a 
prepared  page  he  ran  his  finger 
down  the  list  and  said — 
"Seegnal!" 

"Signal?" 

"  Yeas,  ceegarette  seegnal." 

Remembering  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  beer-house  ren- 
dezvous, I  placed  a  cigarette 
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behind  my  left  ear;  whereat 
the  chief  engineer  and  the  first 
mate  smiled  and  shook  hands 
once  again.  Neither  of  them 
could  speak  any  language  but 
Russian,  so  that  we  talked  with 
difficulty,  exchanging  half- 
understood  patter  from  the 
phrase-book. 

After  some  strumming  on 
the  mandolin  and  balalaika  by 
Titoff  and  Belaef,  I  slept  on 
the  first  mate's  couch,  with  my 
money  tucked  next  to  my  skin. 
Next  morning  I  was  introduced 
to  the  third  mate,  a  stocky 
Lett  who  could  speak  German. 
Using  him  as  interpreter  Titoff 
explained  his  arrangements. 
I  was  to  dress  myself  as  a 
Russian  sailor,  leave  the 
Batoum,  and  be  led  to  the 
hiding-place  in  Pera.  White 
and  I  were  to  remain  there 
for  a  week,  until  the  day  before 
2  Q 
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the  ship  sailed.  We  could  then 
be  concealed  on  board  the 
Batoum  until  she  was  safely 
out  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Wearing  some  old  clothes 
belonging  to  Kulman,  the  third 
mate,  but  with  their  rank 
badges  removed,  I  rowed 
ashore.  Kulman  accompanied 
me,  while  Titoff,  prominent  in 
white  drill,  waited  on  the  quay. 
Neither  he  nor  the  white- 
bearded  old  man  to  whom  he 
was  talking  took  the  least 
notice  of  us,  but  turned  and 
passed  towards  the  Rue  de 
Galata.  The  third  mate  and 
I  followed,  without,  however, 
showing  apparent  concern  in 
their  movements. 

At  the  corner  of  a  side-street 
on  the  far  side  of  the  Rue  de 
Galata  Titoff  left  his  com- 
panion,  Kulman  followed  suit 
by  leaving  me,  after  giving 
instructions  that  I  must  follow 
the  old  man. 

Th«  stranger  led  the  way  up 
the  hill  towards  Pera,  while  I 
kept  behind  him  at  a  con- 
venient distance,  on  the  op- 
posite side  ef  the  road.  For 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  moved 
through  a  succession  of  uneven 
streets  and  cobbled  alleys,  BO 
that  I  soon  lost  my  bearings. 
I  was  not  conscious  of  the  least 
danger,  however.  In  the  faded 
old  uniform  of  a  sailor,  and  with 
my  civilian  clothes  wrapped  in 
a  newspaper,  I  attracted  little 
attention.  Occasionally  I 
looked  into  shop  windows  to 
divert  the  suspicions  of  any 
who  might  otherwise  have 
noticed  that  I  was  following 
the  ancient. 

Finally,  the  guide  halted 
among  the  wooden  houses  on 


the  outskirts  of  Pera,  produced 
an  enormous  key,  and  unlocked 
an  iron  door.  I  slackened  my 
steps  as  he  disappeared  inside, 
but  passed  through  the  door 
a  few  seconds  later. 

Inside  was  half  -  darkness. 
Besides  the  old  man  I  could 
see,  dimly,  an  unkempt  and 
unshaven  figure,  wearing  an 
overcoat  that  was  much  too 
small  for  him.  I  looked  at 
this  apparition  with  puzzled 
doubt.  Surely  it  could  not  be 
White,  whom  I  had  last  seen 
running  through  the  streets  of 
Koum  -  kapou  in  a  perfectly 
respectable  suit  of  Red  Cross 
clothes?  Yes,  it  must  be,  for 
it  came  towards  me  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  old  man," 
said  the  figure  in  the  overcoat. 
"I  don't  know  which  of  us 
looks  the  more  comic." 

"Why  the  dyed  moustache, 
and  why  this?"  pointing  to  a 
faded  fez  which  protruded  from 
one  of  his  pockets. 

White  reserved  his  tale  until 
Titoff's  friend  had  left  us,  after 
promising  to  return  with  food 
and  water. 

While  the  guard  was  chasing 
him  in  Koum -kapou,  White 
related,  he  turned  the  corner 
suddenly  and  saw  an  open 
doorway.  He  rushed  into  it, 
aeting  on  impulse.  Just  inside 
the  door  was  a  woman,  who 
screamed.  He  put  his  hand 
over  her  mouth,  then  dodged 
down  a  narrow  passage  into 
the  back  room,  while  the  pur- 
suing guard  raced  past  the 
house  and  up  the  street. 

Very  fortunately  for  White 
the  woman  was  a  Greek,  and 
as  such  well  disposed  to  the 
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British.  She  hid  him  in  a 
cupboard  for  an  hour,  and  per- 
suaded her  husband,  when  he 
arrived  home  at  midday,  to 
provide  a  disguise. 

White  bought  a  fez  and  an 
overooat,  and  blackened  his 
moustache.  The  Greek,  unfor- 
tunately, was  shorter  and 
slighter  than  he,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  wear  the  over- 
coat without  removing  his  own 
jacket  and  waistcoat.  These 
he  left  in  the  house.  The 
result,  however,  justified  his 
loss,  for  when  he  left  the  Greeks 
late  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  a 
perfect  study  of  a  broken-down 
Levantine. 

He  arrived  too  late  for 
the  beer-house  rendezvous  at 
Galata,  and  after  waiting 
vainly  for  half  an  hoar,  was 
obliged  te  spend  the  evening 
and  night  as  best  he  could.  As 
he  wandered  along  the  Hue  de 
Galata  a  policeman  stopped 
him  and,  aooording  to  the  Near 
East  habit,  showed  a  cigarette 
without  saying  a  word,  and 
signed  that  he  wanted  a  light. 
This  White  supplied  from  the 
cigarette  he  was  smoking.  The 
gendarme  passed  on,  with- 
out deigning  to  thank  the 
wretched  -  looking  man  in  a 
faded  fez  and  torn  coat. 

A  cafe,  a  cinema,  and  a 
visit  to  Pera  cemetery  filled  his 
evening.  Afterwards,  unable 
to  hire  a  room  at  any  hotel 
because  he  had  no  vfoika,  he 
spent  the  night  in  a  low-class 
lodging-house.  Next  day  he  met 
TitofFs  Russian  friend  in  the 
German  beer -house,  according 
to  plan ;  and  so  to  the  hiding- 
place. 

This  hiding-place  of  ours  was 


a  disused  workshop  belonging 
te  the  Russian,  who  claimed 
to  be  a  carpenter.  Its  only 
furniture  was  a  crude  bench 
and  a  long  table.  The  floor 
lay  inch.es  deep  in  shavings, 
through  which  the  rats  rustled 
all  night  and  most  of  the  day. 
There  was  one  small  window ; 
but  this  we  were  told  to  keep 
covered  by  its  iron  shutter,  in 
case  somebody  should  look  in 
from  the  street.  A  tiny  yard 
led  from  the  corner  opposite 
the  door  to  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft,  down  which  the  dwellers 
on  the  upper  floors  of  the 
building  threw  their  rubbish. 

In  themselves  these  condi- 
tions were  fairly  bad ;  for 
apart  from  the  lack  of  furni- 
ture, the  atmosphere  was  al- 
ways dusty  and  unpleasantly 
musty,  and  unless  we  ©pened 
the  window  the  workshop  re- 
mained in  perpetual  twilight. 

But  the  worst  drawback  of  all 
was  that  only  a  flimsy  partition 
separated  us  from  the  living- 
room  of  a  Turkish  officer.  His 
bedroom  was  above  our  wooden 
ceiling.  Everything  he  did  we 
could  hear  quite  plainly, 
whether  he  coughed,  spoke, 
whistled,  removed  his  beets, 
or  snored. 

The  Turkish  officer,  we 
realised,  must  likewise  hear 
every  movement  of  ours;  so 
that  whenever  either  he  or  his 
orderly  or  anybody  elso  was 
in  his  rooms  we  maintained 
perforce  a  death-like  stillness. 
We  scarcely  dared  to  whisper, 
or  to  tiptoe  across  the  work- 
shop on  bootless  feet.  In  the 
daytime  the  striking  of  a 
match  had  to  be  masked  by 
scraping  the  shavings,  to  make 
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a  noise  like  a  rat.  After  day- 
light smoking  was  impossible, 
because  the  glimmer  would 
have  shown  through  the  many 
oraoks  in  the  partition. 

We  slept  side  by  side  on  the 
wooden  table,  with  rolled-up 
coats  as  pillows.  White  onee 
woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
niglit  and  was  horrified  to  hear 
me  talking  in  my  sleep.  Very 
fortunately  the  Turk  above  was 
not  awake,  and  so  missed  the 
performance.  Afterwards  we 
never  slept  at  the  same  time, 
but  kept  watoh  in  turn,  in  oase 
one  of  us  should  snore  or  other- 
wise attract  attention.  Four 
of  our  nights  in  the  workshop 
were  broken  into  by  machine- 
gun  fire  from  a  near-by  roof 
during  British  air-raids. 

On  my  arrival  White  had 
told  me  that  we  must  be  par- 
ticularly oareful  in  the  morn- 
ings, just  after  the  Turkish 
officer  left  the  house.  The 
noises  from  the  living  -  room 
then  suggested  that  somebody, 
probably  the  Turk's  wife,  was 
tidying  it.  This  happened  on 
three  successive  mornings. 
What  worried  us  in  particular 
was  a  scrunching  and  scraping 
behind  the  partition,  which 
suggested  that  the  wife  sus- 
pected our  presence  and  tried 
to  look  at  us  through  the 
oraoks.  Each  time  this  oc- 
curred we  crouched  at  the 
bottom  of  the  partition,  fingered 
our  lips  warningly,  and  scarcely 
breathed.  On  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  Russian  brought 
our  food,  we  told  him  our 
suspicions. 

"We  believe  this  Turkish 
officer's  wife  knows  of  us,"  said 
White.  "Every  morning  she 


comes  to  the  partition  and  seems 
t©  be  looking  through  it." 

The  carpenter  grinned. 

"But,"  he  explained,  "the 
Turk  has  no  wife.  What 
you've  been  frightened  of  is 
his  tame  rabbit !  " 

Each  day  we  hoped  for  news 
of  the  Batoum's  date  of  sailing. 
Three  times  it  was  postponed ; 
and,  bored  and  wretched,  we 
remained  in  the  miserable 
workshop. 

Unable  to  keep  our  minds  as 
inactive  as  our  bodies,  we  took 
the  risk  of  leaving  the  window 
half-open  during  the  daytime, 
so  that  we  might  study  our 
Russian  text-books,  in  readi- 
ness for  Odessa.  Seated  on  the 
shavings,  in  a  position  to  catch 
the  shaft  of  light  that  streamed 
through  the  narrow  panes, 
we  passed  many  hours  with 
the  copying  and  learning  of 
Russian  phrases. 

When,  after  hours  of  study, 
our  oonoentrative  faculties 
became  stale,  the  only  alter- 
native was  to  hope  for  success, 
and  to  live  again  in  retrospect 
the  extravagant  happenings  of 
the  past  few  weeks.  Most  of 
the  business  usually  associated 
with  the  crudest  melodrama 
had  been  there,  I  reflected — 
spies,  policemen,  disguises, 
chases,  female  accomplices,  and 
bluff.  Decidedly  it  had  been 
thrilling;  but  for  the  future 
I  desired  intensely  to  experi- 
ence such  thrills  only  at 
second-hand. 

But  even  in  this  secluded 
room  we  were  not  to  be  spared 
the  atmosphere  of  movie- 
horrifies.  Another  stock  thrill 
was  inflicted  on  us — The  Face 
at  the  Window. 
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There  had  seemed  no  likeli- 
hood of  discovery  from  the 
street.  Even  if  we  bared  the 
window  from  its  iron  shutter 
nobody  oould  see  into  the  room 
without  raising  himself  on  the 
ledge,  for  the  lower  panes  were 
ooated  with  an  opaque  glaze. 
At  meal -times,  therefore,  we 
let  in  the  daylight  by  with- 
drawing the  shutter. 

One  morning,  after  break- 
fast, when  the  Turkish  officer 
had  left  his  rooms,  I  saw 
White  stiffen  suddenly  as  we 
cleared  the  table. 

"  Look  natural,"  he  whis- 
pered, "there's  no  time  to  duck." 

I  picked  up  a  plank  of  wood 
and  tried  to  appear  as  if  my 
business  were  carpentry;  for 
over  there,  four  yards  away,  a 
fez  was  rising  slowly  above  the 
glazad  portion  of  the  window. 
White  performed  convincingly 
with  a  tape-measure,  the  near- 
est thing  to  his  hand, 

The  fez  was  the  forerunner 
of  a  much-wrinkled  forehead. 
Then  came  a  pair  of  villainous 
eyes,  a  bent  nose,  and  cheek- 
bones with  light  olive  skin 
drawn  tightly  across  them. 
The  rest  of  the  faoe  remained 
hidden  by  the  glaze.  The 
Turk — for  such  he  evidently 
was — must  have  levered  himself 
from  the  ground  by  means  of 
the  window-ledge. 

"Don't  take  any  notice  of 
the  swine,"  White  murmured. 

Outwardly  calm  but  in- 
wardly nervous  and  shaking, 
I  pretended  t@  busy  myself 
with  the  carpenter's  tools ; 
although  it  was  difficult  to 
withstand  a  shocked  instinct 
to  gaze  at  the  face.  It  re- 
mained for  about  two  minutes 


of  heart  -  throbbing  tension, 
then  disappeared  and  left  me 
gasping  with  the  surprise  and 
the  shook  of  its  visit.  We 
heard  somebody  walking  away 
from  the  building  and  down 
the  hill  towards  Galata. 

The  Face  might  have  be- 
longed to  a  police  spy,  we 
speculated,  but  it  might  have 
been  that  of  a  casual  passer- 
by who  was  indulging  the 
curiosity  in  respect  of  other 
people's  business  which  is  com- 
mon to  most  Turks.  In  that 
case  no  harm  would  be  done, 
for  the  stranger  had  seen 
nothing  suspicious  —  only  a 
workshop,  some  tools  and 
planks,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
half-melon  on  the  table,  and 
two  ooatless,  oollarless,  un- 
shaven, untidy-haired  men,  who 
seemed  to  be  working. 

The  carpenter  showed  fright 
on  being  told  that  a  Turk  had 
looked  in  at  us,  and  said  he 
must  consult  Titoff.  Before 
he  returned  on  the  following 
morning  the  Face  had  again 
appeared,  as  before — first  a  fez 
rising  slowly  above  the  glazed 
pane,  then  a  wrinkled  fore- 
head, then  the  villainous  eyes 
and  the  crooked  nose.  It  re- 
mained staring  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  disappeared. 

This  time  the  Russian  oould 
contain  neither  his  fear  nor  his 
impatience  to  get  us  out  of  the 
workshop.  If  we  were  caught, 
said  he,  it  would  only  mean 
imprisonment  for  us ;  but  him 
the  Turks  might  hang  as  a 
spy.  He  told  us  to  pack  our 
belongings,  while  he  went  to 
the  Batoum  and  arranged  with 
Titoff  for  us  to  be  taken  on 
board. 
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An  hour  later  a  procession 
of  three  passed  through  the 
winding  streets  towards  the 
quay.  We  left  the  workshop 
in  turn,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds ;  for  we  had  decided  to 
walk  separately,  so  that  if  one 
of  us  were  stepped  the  others 
could  make  themselves  scarce. 
First  went  the  carpenter,  lead- 
ing the  way  down  the  hill  to 
Galata.  I  followed,  twenty 
yards  behind  him,  still  dressed 
as  a  Russian  sailer ;  and  about 
twenty  yards  behind  me  came 
White,  in  his  fez  and  old  over- 
coat. We  scarcely  looked  at 
each  other,  but  mooched  along 
different  sections  of  the  road. 
Each  was  ready,  at  a  second's 
warning,  to  dash  down  the 
nearest  alley. 

Until  the  Rue  de  Galata  was 
reached  the  only  people  we  saw 
were  the  dull-eyed  and  ragged 
inhabitants  of  the  slum  quarter 
that  fringes  Pera,  sitting  in 
their  doorways  and  blinking  in 
the  heat  of  early  afternoon. 
But  when  we  crossed  the  Rue 
de  Galata  White  almost  rubbed 
shoulders  with  a  couple  of 
gendarmes. 

Titoff  was  waiting  on  the 
quayside.  White  and  I  ap- 
proached him,  whereupon  the 
Russian  carpenter  retraced  his 
steps  and  left  us.  In  my  char- 


acter of  a  Russian  seaman  I 
saluted  the  Batoum's  chief 
engineer.  He  hustled  us  into 
a  waiting  kaik,  and  ordered 
the  kaiktche  to  row  to  the 
Batoum. 

Kulman  was  waiting  at  the 
top  of  the  gangway.  He  led 
us  to  his  cabin,  where,  he  said, 
we  were  to  live  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile  the  ship  was  still 
empty  of  cargo,  and  no  definite 
date  of  sailing  had  yet  been 
given.  This  uncertain  delay 
was  especially  unfortunate,  be- 
cause, apart  from  the  growing 
risk  of  discovery,  our  money 
was  diminishing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

The  cabin  door  was  kept 
closed  all  day  long,  to  prevent 
discovery  by  the  captain.  In 
the  heat  of  those  August  days 
on  the  Bosphorus  the  stifling 
stuffiness  of  the  unventilated 
little  room  became  almost  un- 
bearable. Yet  we  had  ©ne 
consolation.  The  port-hole 
eould  be  left  open  without  fear 
of  intrusion  by  the  Faee,  with 
its  wrinkled  forehead  sur- 
mounted by  a  fez,  its  villainous 
eyes,  its  crooked  nose,  and  its 
olive  skin  drawn  tightly  across 
the  cheek-bones ;  and  only  at 
early  morning  did  I  see  it,  in 
the  half-tones  of  the  period 
between  sleeping  and  waking. 


CHAPTER  XIV. — A  SHIPLOAD   OF  ROGUES. 

Michael    Ivanovitoh    Titoff,  ing   coward,    a    rat,     and    an 

one-time  chief  engineer  of  the  altogether     despicable     cheat, 

tramp  steamer  Batoum,  proved  Otherwise   he  was  not  a  bad 

to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Cap-  sort  of  fellow, 

tain  White  and  myself  that  he  At  the  time  when  we  lived 

was    a    thief,    a    mean    black-  on  board  the  Batoum  as  stow- 

guard,  a  cunning  liar,  a  oring-  aways   her   officers   and    crew 
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were  rogues  almost  to  a  man. 
Except  Titoff  and  one  or  two 
of  the  orew  they  were  likeable 
rogues,  however,  and  applied  an 
instinctive  sense  of  decency  to 
their  unlawful  dealings. 

For  example,  Andreas  Kul- 
man,  the  Lettish  third  mate, 
would  cheerfully  cheat  the 
Turkish  merchant  who  had 
chartered  the  vessel,  and  cheer- 
fully smuggled  drugs  from  any- 
where to  anywhere;  but  I 
never  knew  him  cheat  a  friend 
or  a  p@or  man,  or  take  advan- 
tage of  a  stranger  in  difficulties. 
To  ua,  as  prisoners  escaping 
from  Turkey,  he  showed  many 
kindnesses;  and  if  we  had 
baen  without  money  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  take  us 
across  the  Black  Sea  without 
payment.  The  other  mates 
were  of  the  same  type,  if  a 
trifle  less  obliging. 

The  second  and  third  en- 
gineers— Feodor  Mozny  and 
Josef  Koratkov — were  among 
the  few  of  our  shipmates  who 
could  not  be  classified  as 
rogues.  They  transgressed 
only  to  the  innocuous  extent  of 
smuggling  moneyed  stowaways 
and  contraband  goods.  They 
also  showed  disinterested  good- 
will towards  White  and  me  ;  as 
did  the  second  engineer's  wife, 
who  voyaged  with  her  husband. 
Several  evenings  she  spent  in 
the  heat  of  the  frowsy  little 
engine-room,  washing  our  only 
underclothes,  while  we  sat  in 
Josef's  cabin,  clad  in  nothing 
but  the  tunic  and  trousers  of 
our  Russian-sailor  disguises. 

We  wore  these  disguises  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the 
Batoum,  and  not  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  orew.  That 


was  needless,  for  except  the 
captain  every  man  belonging 
to  the  ship  so©n  knew  of  us. 
The  marvel  was  that  with  so 
many  people  privy  to  the  secret 
it  never  leaked  to  the  Turkish 
police.  In  pro-Entente  circles 
ashore  our  presence  on  the 
Batoum  was  widely  known  and 
widely  discussed ;  and  I  count 
it  a  debt  to  Providence  that 
the  news  was  not  carried  to 
the  Ministry  of  War  by  one  of 
the  city's  many  police  spies. 

The  orew  were  unlikely  to 
betray  us  knowingly,  for  every 
man  of  them  must  have  been 
concerned  in  something  which 
might  wither  in  the  strong 
light  of  a  police  investigation. 
Besides,  they  were  tolerant  of 
the  British,  while  disliking  the 
Turks  even  more  than  they 
disliked  the  Germans.  The 
danger  from  them  was  that 
they  got  drunk  ashore  and  often 
brought  women  friends  to  the 
boat. 

The  captain — a  white-beard- 
ed, bent-backed  Greek  of  about 
eighty  —  seemed  incompetent 
and  well  on  the  way  to  senile 
decay,  but  withal  harmless. 
This  voyage  was  to  be  his  last 
before  enforced  retirement.  He 
was  as  wax  in  the  cunning 
hands  of  Titoff,  wh©  kept  him 
from  the  knowledge  that  two 
escaped  Britishers  were  aboard. 
Had  he  known  he  would  have 
either  insisted  on  our  removal, 
or — more  probably — demanded 
a  large  share  of  the  passage 
money.  It  was  easy  to  keep 
the  ancient  in  ignorance,  for 
apparently  he  knew  less  than 
anybody  else  of  what  happened 
on  his  vessel.  Titoff  assured 
us  that  should  the  captain  see 
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us  in  our  disguise  of  Russian 
sailors  he  would  remaiu  un- 
suspicious if  we  took  eare  not 
to  speak.  His  declining  mind 
had  become  too  feeble  to  re- 
member off-hand  even  the 
number  of  the  crew ;  and  much 
less  could  he  remember  their 
faces.  Once  I  brushed  by 
him  closely,  outside  Kulman's 
cabin.  He  passed  without  a 
glance  at  me,  looking  on  the 
ground  and  muttering  into  his 
beard. 

The  crew  were  a  dubious 
mixture.  Many — in  particular 
the  firemen — had  been  Bol- 
sheviks until  Austro-German 
forces  lauded  at  Odessa  and 
Sevastopol,  and  temporarily 
crushed  Bolshevism  in  South 
Russia.  Obhers,  ex-members 
of  the  bourgeoisie  who  were 
unable  to  make  a  living  on 
land  under  present  conditions, 
had  become  temporary  seamen 
by  the  grace  of  friends  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  com- 
pany that  owned  the  Batoum. 
There  was  also  a  bright  youth 
named  Viktor,  who,  until  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  was  a 
student.  His  father  had  been 
killed  in  the  rioting  at  Kieff 
that  accompanied  the  Soviet 
rise  to  power ;  and  the  son, 
to  keep  himself  alive,  now 
swabbed  the  decks  of  a  tramp 
steamer,  and  submitted  to 
being  kicked  by  sailors  and 
corrupted  by  Michael  Ivan- 
ovitoh  Titoff.  Viktor  spoke 
French  and  German,  and  was 
therefore  much  in  request  as 
interpreter  when  the  ship's 
officers  bargained  with  their 
stowaways  or  invested  in  con- 
traband consignments,  or  when 
one  of  them  brought  on  board 


some  cosmopolitan  wench  from 
Pera  or  Galata. 

Our  most  interesting  ship- 
mate on  the  Batoum  was, 
perhaps,  Bolshevik  Bill,  the 
greaser.  One  afternoon  when 
White,  dressed  in  sailor's 
clothes,  was  helping  t©  paint 
the  ship's  side,  a  hard-faced 
giant  in  overalls  approached 
him,  produced  a  Russian- 
French  grammar,  and  asked 
for  a  lesson.  So  far  as  his 
slight  knowledge  of  French 
and  slighter  knowledge  of 
Russian  allowed,  White  did  his 
best  to  comply.  Thereafter 
the  greaser  became  a  close 
friend,  following  us  round  the 
deck  in  the  evening,  visiting 
us  at  odd  hours  during  the 
daytime,  and  bringing  us  figs. 
Like  most  of  the  greasers  and 
firemen,  he  was  a  Bolshevik. 
He  was  not  a  bloodthirsty 
Bolshevik,  however,  but  one 
who,  according  to  his  own 
limited  and  crude  conceptions 
of  universal  equality,  wanted 
plenty  of  wealth,  plenty  of 
happiness,  plenty  of  vodka  for 
all.  He  was  especially  elequent 
and  brotherly  when  drunk. 

Others  of  the  Bolsheviks  were 
idealists  of  a  more  extermina- 
tive  type.  Once,  when  White 
was  playing  cards  with  some 
firemen  in  the  engine-room, 
the  talk  swung  to  the  Russian 
revolution.  A  lean  man,  who 
until  then  had  been  too  busy 
drinking  to  speak,  began  to 
describe  the  mutiny  in  the 
Baltic  fleet,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  sailor.  In  his  intensity 
he  seemed  to  live  again  through 
the  horrors  of  it,  as  with  gloat- 
ing gesture  he  told  how  un- 
popular officers  had  been  thrown 
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into  the  sea,  with  weights  tied 
to  their  feet. 

"That  was  bad,  very  bad," 
protested  White  in  his  halting 
Russian.  "  If  you  are  in  power, 
and  somebody  has  done  wrong, 
he  should  be  given  a  fair  trial, 
and,  if  convicted,  put  in  prison. 
But  to  kill  men  merely  because 
you  dislike  them  is  very  wrong.'' 

"  Well  said,"  commented  Bol- 
shevik Bill,  the  greaser. 

"No;  well  meant,  if  you 
like,"  amended  the  lean  fire- 
man, as  he  patted  White  on 
the  back;  "but  the  Meester 
does  not  understand  us.  We 
would  never  do  such  a  thing 
to  English  officers.  We  had 
them  as  instructors,  and  found 
them  true  friends  of  their  men. 
Our  officers  were  very  differ- 
ent. They  hit  us  and  ignored 
us  and  treated  us  like  animals. 
We  shall  never  be  permanently 
free  until  they  are  all  dead. 
We  must  destroy  their  elass. 
Russia  .  .  ." 

His  voice  had  been  growing 
louder  and  more  raucous.  Sud- 
denly it  softened  as  he  turned 
to  White  and  said:  "Meester, 
you  know  your  business,  and 
we  know  ours.  Have  a  fig." 
And  the  game  of  cards  con- 
tinued. 

Yet,  among  the  whole  ship- 
load of  rogues,  the  only  man 
who  victimised  us  was  Titoff, 
the  chief  engineer.  When  we 
first  came  aboard  he  demanded 
four  pounds  Turkish  a  day  for 
food ;  which,  being  stolen  from 
the  ship's  supplies,  cost  him 
nothing.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  second  and  third  engineers 
we  reduced  the  payment  to  one 
and  a  half  pounds  Turkish  a 
day.  He  blustered,  but  gave 


way,  and  tried  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  cheating  us  over 
tobacco,  cigarettes,  newspapers, 
and  other  articles  bought  on 
shore.  He  paid  twenty  -  five 
dollars  for  a  revolver,  and  tried 
to  sell  it  us  for  thirty-five,  as 
being  the  cost  price. 

We  had  left  at  Psamatia  a 
store  of  clothes  and  tinned 
food,  which  was  to  have  been 
smuggled  on  board  by  the 
Russian  aviator,  Vladimir  Wil- 
kowsky.  As  the  days  passed 
and  nothing  arrived,  we  sus- 
pected Wilkowsky  of  having 
either  failed  ®r  fooled  us.  Then, 
at  a  party  in  Titoflfs  cabin  one 
evening,  I  saw  inside  a  cup- 
board some  tins  of  biscuits 
and  eocoa  of  the  kind  that 
were  sent  to  aviator  prisoners 
in  Turkey  by  the  British  Fly- 
ing Services  Fund.  Titoff 
could  not — and  in  any  case 
certainly  would  not  —  have 
bought  them  in  Constanti- 
nople; for  English  cocoa  and 
biscuits,  if  obtainable  at  all  in 
the  shops  of  Pera,  fetched  im- 
possible prices. 

Although  the  mere  sight  of 
the  tins  provided  insufficient 
proof,  the  inference  was  that 
Wilkowsky  had  sent  our  be- 
longings, and  that  Titoff  had 
stolen  them.  We  delayed  in- 
vestigation and  accusation 
until  we  should  be  safely  out 
of  Turkey,  and  in  the  possession 
of  revolvers.  Some  time  or 
other  we  meant  to  make  Titoff 
suffer.  Meanwhile  we  were 
forced  to  wait  until  our  moment 
came. 

Delay  followed  upon  heart- 
breaking delay,  until  we  began 
to  lose  hope  that  the  Batoum 
would  ever  weigh  anchor.  In 
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four  days'  time,  it  was  promised, 
the  cargo  would  arrive.  Two 
days  later  the  four  days  had 
stretched,  elastic-wise,  to  ten, 
because  a  consignment  of  figs 
had  not  arrived  from  the  in- 
terior. Then,  a  week  after- 
wards, a  further  extension  ©f 
five  days  was  reported,  the 
Turkish  merchant  having  failed 
to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce. 

It  became  impossible  for  us 
to  remain  in  Kulman's  cabin, 
which  faced  the  captain's. 
The  old  skipper  received  many 
visitors,  including  Turkish 
officials,  any  one  of  whom 
might  have  been  led  by  mis- 
chance to  discover  us.  At 
TUofFs  suggestion  we  moved 
to  a  small  room  on  the  bridge, 
formerly  occupied  by  a  wire- 
less operator,  in  the  days  when 
the  Batoum  was  a  Russian 
transport.  The  transmitter 
and  receiver  were  still  there, 
but  had  been  out  of  action 
long  since,  for  the  Germans 
forbade  the  use  of  wireless  by 
merchant  craft  in  the  Blaek 
Sea. 

There  we  remained  hidden 
for  a  succession  of  twelve 
monotonous  days  and  nights, 
varied  by  British  air-raids  and 
by  expeditions  to  the  deck 
when  sunset  and  twilight  were 
past,  and  we  could  take  exer- 
cise by  tramping  backwards 
and  forwards,  forwards  and 
backwards,  in  the  shadow. 
For  the  rest,  we  continued  to 
study  Russian,  and  received 
friendly  calls  from  Kulman, 
Josef,  Feodor,  Viktor,  and 
Bolshevik  Bill,  the  greaser. 

Titoff  visited  us  once  only, 
when  he  searched  for  the  pla- 


tinum points  ©n  the  Marconi 
transmitter.  But  already  every 
morsel  of  platinum  had  been 
removed;  and  the  chief  en- 
gineer seemed  disgusted  that 
somebody  else  should  have 
anticipated  his  latest  idea  for 
profitable  villainy. 

The  tedium  of  inactive  wait- 
ing, of  day-to-day  hopes  and 
disappointments,  was  as  un- 
pleasant and  irritating  as  a 
blanket  ©f  damp  horse-hair. 
Our  only  diversion  was  the 
kaleidoscopic  view  from  the 
window,  as  the  ship  swung 
with  the  tides.  Not  fifty  yards 
away  the  Sultan's  summer 
palace  stood  in  white-stoned 
prominence  amid  the  dull, 
squat  buildings  of  Galata. 
Looking  across  the  Bosphorus, 
with  its  heavy  dhows,  its  ferry- 
boats, its  dancing  kaiks,  and 
its  sun-glittering  wavelets,  we 
could  see  Seraglio  Point,  and 
in  the  distance  the  domed  roofs 
and  minaret  spires  of  St  Sophia 
and  the  other  great  mosques  of 
Stamboul. 

Meals  were  served  irregu- 
larly, for  journeys  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  wireless  cabin 
were  dependent  upon  the  out- 
goings and  incomings  of  the 
captain  and  his  visitors.  When- 
ever he  or  they  came  on  the 
bridge,  we  made  fast  the  door 
and  crouched  beneath  the 
window. 

Our  supply  of  money  con- 
tinued to  dwindle,  until  it  was 
insufficient  to  pay  the  four 
hundred  Turkish  pounds  which 
Titoff  demanded  as  passage 
money.  We  hesitated  to  ap- 
proach Mr  S.  onoe  more,  not 
wishing  to  involve  him  in  our 
danger.  Yet  we  had  no  other 
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method  of  obtaining  funds. 
Driven  to  the  distasteful  course 
by  urgent  necessity,  we  decided 
to  compromise  by  communi- 
cating with  him  through  inter- 
mediaries, instead  of  visiting 
his  office  ourselves. 

Titoff  was  anxious  to  be 
employed  as  messenger;  but 
we  shrank  from  placing  him 
in  a  position  which  he  might 
misuse  to  blackmail  Mr  S. 
We  therefore  resumed  com- 
munication with  Theodore,  the 
Greek  waiter,  by  sending  him 
an  envelope  that  contained 
instructions  for  himself  and  a 
sealed  letter  for  Mr  S.  When 
Titoff  went  ashore  to  deliver 
the  envelope  to  Theodore,  Kul- 
man  accompanied  him,  as  a 
oheck  on  his  propensity  to 
walk  crookedly. 

The  pair  returned  with  the 
welcome  news  that  Mr  S. 
would  cash  our  cheques  in 
three  days'  time. 

Meanwhile  the  stowaway 
syndicate  had  been  offered  new 
business.  Fulton  and  Stone 
had  appeared  once  again  upon 
the  escape-horizon,  and  were 
living  in  Theodore's  house. 
Yeats-Brown,  in  his  disguise, 
was  paying  them  frequent  visits. 
Theodore  had  approached  Titeff 
with  a  proposition  that  on  the 
night  before  the  Batoum  sailed 
the  three  of  them  should  join  us. 

The  chief  engineer  and  his 
partners  rather  shied  at  the 
increased  risk ;  but  the  money 
offered  was  too  much  for  them, 
and  they  agreed  to  take  Yeats- 
Brown,  Fulton,  and  Stone. 

And  then,  with  the  prospect 
before  us  of  sufficient  funds 
and  three  useful  companions, 
we  suffered  yet  another  dis- 


appointment. At  the  time 
appointed  for  a  rendezvous 
Titoff  went  to  fetch  the  money 
which  Mr  S.  was  to  send  by 
Theodore.  He  returned  with 
an  anxious  face  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Greek 
waiter  had  disappeared.  He 
waited  vainly  for  over  an  heur 
in  the  Maritza  restaurant, 
where  the  other  waiters  pro- 
fessed to  know  nothing  of 
Theodore's  whereabouts. 

It  now  seemed  that  not  only 
should  we  be  unable  to  pay 
for  our  passage,  but  that  we 
had  lost  the  money  paid  by 
Mr  S.  (so  we  surmised)  in 
exchange  for  our  cheques. 
Somewhere,  we  felt  sure,  there 
was  roguery.  Three  likely 
and  unpleasant  possibilities 
loomed  before  us.  Theodore 
might  have  stolen  the  money 
and  then  vanished ;  Titoff 
might  have  stolen  it ;  they 
might  have  stolen  it  jointly. 
Our  one  legitimate  hope  was 
that  Mr  S.  might  not  have 
eashed  the  cheques  before 
Theodore's  disappearance. 

Our  only  chance  of  discover- 
ing the  truth  was  personal 
investigation.  On  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  White,  again 
wearing  his  fez  and  old  over- 
coat, and  with  his  moustache 
darkened,  rowed  ashore.  He 
took  the  tram  to  the  foot  of 
the  Golden  Horn  bridge, 
walked  across  to  Stamboul, 
and  entered  the  Maritza.  The 
low-roofed  restaurant's  appear- 
ance was  as  usual;  but  somehow 
the  atmosphere  seemed  electric 
with  suspicion.  A  Turkish 
officer  of  gendarmerie  sat  at  a 
table  near  the  door.  Theodore 
was  conspicuously  absent. 
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White  ordered  a  glass  of 
beer,  and  while  doing  so  asked 
for  news  of  him.  The  waiter 
looked  frightened,  and  left  the 
table  without  a  reply.  When 
he  returned  White  repeated 
the  question.  He  was  told — 

"He  has  fallen  with  the 
three  British  officers.  I  pray 
you  not  to  talk  of  it." 

"But  I  must  know,"  urged 
White,  speaking  in  low-toned 
halting  French.  "I  am  a 
British  officer  myself" — for 
this  waiter,  also,  had  acted  as 
an  intermediary  for  prisoners. 
He  now  looked  more  frightened 
than  ever,  and  took  oare  to 
keep  away  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  White's  table. 

Glancing  round,  White  saw 
a  Turk  washing  his  hands  in 
the  little  basin  at  the  back  of 
the  room,  while  looking,  slant- 
wise but  intently,  at  each  man 
present  in  turn,  but  more 
particularly  at  the  proprietor 
and  the  waiters. 

After  White's  return  to  the 
Batoum  with  the  bad  news, 
we  all  but  gave  up  hope  of 
recovering  the  four  hundred 
Turkish  pounds ;  for  the  police 
would  most  certainly  have 
taken  whatever  monies  were 
found  on  Theodore.  We  had 
also  to  reckon  with  the  new 
danger  thatbastinado-floggings 
might  persuade  the  Greek  into 
betraying  us. 

Next  morning's  issue  of  the 
*  Lloyd  Ottoman*  brought  de- 
tailed confirmation.  Three 
British  officers,  said  a  faits 
divers  paragraph,  had  been 
concealed  in  the  house  of  one 
Theodore  Yanni,  a  Greek 
waiter  employed  at  a  restau- 
rant in  Stamboul.  The  police 


surrounded  the  building,  and 
discovered  them.  They  were 
taken  to  the  Ministry  of  War 
prison  with  Theodore,  his  two 
sisters,  and  his  old  mother. 

The  Ministry  of  War  prison 
—"The  Black  Hole  of  Con- 
stantinople!" We  could  see 
the  Ministry  of  War  in  the 
distance  frem  the  bridge  of 
the  Batoum,  and  knowing  the 
horrors  of  its  special  punish- 
ment cells,  we  shuddered  with 
sympathy  for  the  strangely 
mixed  party.  Theodore  him- 
self, we  supposed,  would  be 
hanged  out  of  hand. 

Our  almost  hopeless  position 
forced  us  into  the  reckless 
decision  to  discover  the  truth 
by  paying  a  personal  visit  to 
Mr  S.  His  office  was  in  the 
Prisoners  of  War  department 
of  the  Dutch  Legation,  where 
he  helped  to  administer  the 
British  Ked  Cross  funds. 

The  building  was  on  the 
way  to  the  Petits  Champs 
Gardens,  near  the  Pera  Palace 
Hotel ;  and  there  I  went,  in 
my  sailor's  uniform,  with 
Kulman  as  companion.  At 
the  door  was  a  multi-lingual 
porter,  whom  I  had  seen  when, 
before  my  escape,  I  once  bribed 
a  guard  into  letting  me  visit 
the  Prisoners'  Bureau. 

I  hung  back  and  allowed 
Kulman  to  take  the  lead,  for  I 
feared  that  despite  the  Russian 
uniform  the  porter  might  recog- 
nise me  by  certain  soars  on  my 
face,  the  legacy  of  an  aeroplane 
crash.  Fortunately  he  could 
talk  Russian.  In  answer  to 
Kulman,  he  said  that  Mr  8. 
was  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  left,  therefore,  and 
passed  the  afternoon  in  various 
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cafea,  where  Kulman  intro- 
duced me  to  friends  as  a 
German-speaking  Lett. 

Next  afternoon,  before  start- 
ing for  Pera,  I  was  careful  te 
make  the  tell-tale  soars  less 
evident  by  means  of  ohalk  and 
powder.  This  time  we  found 
that  Mr  S.  was  in  the  Dutch 
Legation  Annexe,  although 
engaged  and  busy.  We  walked 
up  the  stairway  to  the  first 
floor,  and  stood  in  the  corridor 
outside  Mr  S.'s  office. 

Only  then  did  I  realise  the 
foolhardiness  of  the  visit. 
Very  much  in  evidence  were 
two  officials  whom  I  had  met 
as  a  prisoner;  and  I  was 
forced  to  shrink  behind  Kulman 
when  there  passed  a  Jewish 
kavass  who  knew  me  well, 
from  having  brought  clothes 
and  money  when  I  wag  a 
hospital  patient.  Fortunately 
he  went  by  with  only  a  casual 
glance  at  the  two  men  in 
sailors'  uniform. 

We  remained  in  the  passage 
twenty  minutes,  and  still  the 
man  with  whom  Mr  S.  was 
closeted  remained  in  the  office. 
Twice,  speaking  in  French,  I 
made  application  to  the  lady- 
secretary  of  Mr  S.;  but  already 
before  we  arrived  three  people 
had  been  waiting  to  see  him, 
and  I  was  told  that  we  must 
wait  our  turn.  Kulman  became 
anxious  and  fidgety,  especially 
when,  looking  down  the  stairs, 
he  saw  some  Turks  in  the  hall. 

Standing  near  us  in  the  cor- 
ridor were  two  elderly  Jews, 
who  appeared  to  listen  intently 
when  Kulman  thought  fit  to 
emphasise  the  uniform  by 
addressing  me  in  Russian. 
Presently  one  of  them  pro- 


duced an  unlighted  cigarette, 
and,  also  speaking  in  Russian, 
asked  me  for  a  match.  With- 
out a  word  I  complied ;  while 
Kulman  forestalled  suspicion, 
which  would  have  arisen  if  the 
Jew  had  begun  to  question 
me,  by  himself  beginning  a 
conversation.  I  avoided  taking 
part  in  it  by  again  visiting 
the  lady  -  secretary.  Later, 
Kulman  drew  me  aside  and 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  any  longer  with  the 
two  Russian-speaking  Jews. 

His  nerves — and  mine  also, 
for  that  matter — became  still 
more  shaky  when,  as  we  passed 
through  the  hall  doorway,  the 
porter  stared  hard  at  me,  and 
then  followed  us  with  his  eyes 
until  we  turned  into  a  side- 
street  that  took  ns  out  of 
sight. 

Although  I  had  failed  for  the 
moment  to  reach  Mr  S.,  it 
was  imperative  that  one  of  ns 
should  see  him.  A  new  method 
of  approach  was  advisable,  for 
I  believed  that  the  porter  half- 
thought  he  recognised  me.  If 
I  returned  he  would  be  more 
than  ever  suspicious  of  the 
soars,  for  everybody  in  the 
Prisoners  of  War  Bureau  had 
heard  of  my  escape.  The  only 
alternative  was  for  White  to 
go.  His  disguise  as  a  Turk 
would  be  useless,  as  most  people 
at  the  Legation  spoke  Turkish 
well,  whereas  he  spoke  it  in- 
differently, with  an  accent 
that  reeked  of  English  vowel- 
sounds.  We  canvassed  various 
nationalities  and  totes,  and 
agreed  that  he  must  accuse 
himself  of  being  one  of  the 
American  missionaries  who 
were  still  at  liberty  in  Turkey, 
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Wearing  my  suit  of  mufti 
and  the  felt  hat  whioh  I  bought 
on  the  day  I  escaped,  White 
shook  hands  and  left  me, 
after  a  reminder  that  if  he 
were  captured  my  clothes 
would  go  to  prison  with  him. 
He  was  far  from  cheerful,  for 
it  was  Friday,  the  thirteenth 
of  August,  and  he  remembered 
that  his  capture  in  Mesopo- 
tamia had  taken  place  on  Fri- 
day, the  thirteenth  of  August 
1915. 

Anxiously  and  uncomfort- 
ably I  waited  through  several 
hours  of  strained  inactivity, 
fearing  that  if  White  also 
were  recognised  at  the  Pris- 
oners' Bureau,  disaster  might 
overtake  not  only  him,  but  our 
benefactor  Mr  S. 

At  six  e' clock  he  burst  into 
the  wireless  cabin  with  a  beam- 
ing face  and  the  joyous  an- 
nouncement— 

"I've  seen  S.,  and  the 
money's  not  lost." 

White's  Friday,  the  thir- 
teenth of  August,  had  been  an 
exciting  one.  He  walked  into 
the  doerway  of  the  Prisoners 
of  War  Bureau,  and,  speaking 
in  English,  asked  for  Mr  8. 

"  Name?  "  inquired  theporter. 

"Mr  Henry  O'Neill,  from 
Tarsus." 

"  Do  you  know  Mr  S.  ?  " 

"Why,  certainly;  I'm  a 
friend  of  his."  Amd  White 
felt  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
as  if  searching  for  a  card. 

"His  office  is  on  the  street 
floor,"  said  the  porter,  satisfied. 
"  Go  straight  up." 

With  a  gulp  of  relief  White 
passed  up  the  stairway.  Like 
myself  on  the  day  before,  he 
had  to  wait  many  minutes 


before  Mr  S.  was  disengaged  : 
and  like  myself,  he  was  horrified 
to  see  Levy,  the  Jew  kavasa 
who  had  brought  his  letters 
and  parcels  to  Gumuch  Souyou 
Hospital.  The  kavass  beamed 
and  delivered  himself  of  an 
oily  greeting,  but  failed  to 
remember  where  he  had  met 
White. 

"You  speak  as  an  English- 
man," he  said,  after  a  few 
words  of  conversation. 

"Of  course  I'm  English," 
admitted  White,  slapping  Levy 
on  the  back. 

"  Are  you  alone  ?  " 

"No,  my  guard's  waiting 
outside." 

The  kavass  fetched  a  chair 
for  White,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  ask  more  troublesome  ques- 
tions. Just  then  the  visitor 
who  had  been  engaged  with 
Mr  S.  left  the  office,  and  White 
walked  inside,  praying  that 
the  kavass  and  the  porter 
would  not  compare  notes  and 
identify  Mr  Henry  O'Neill  of 
Tarsus  with  the  British  pris- 
oner whose  guard  was  waiting 
in  the  street. 

The  door  being  closed,  White 
explained  his  real  identity  to 
Mr  S.,  and  offered  apologies 
for  the  dangerous  visit  to 
whioh  he  had  been  forced  by 
our  desperate  situation. 

"You  needn't  worry  about 
the  money,"  said  Mr  S. ;  "I 
had  no  chance  of  paying  it.  I've 
destroyed  the  cheques." 

He  went  on  to  relate  how 
that,  not  wishing  to  trust  the 
Greek  waiter  with  a  large 
sum,  he  had  sent  a  clerk  to 
pay  the  bank-notes  into  the 
hands  of  Titoff,  at  the  Maritza. 
The  clerk  visited  the  little 
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restaurant  on  the  afternoon 
when  Titoff  waited  in  vain  for 
Theodore.  He  dared  not  de- 
liver the  money  there  and 
then,  for  a  Turk  appeared  to 
be  watohing  the  Russian 
engineer.  When  Titoff  tired 
of  waiting  and  went  into 
the  street,  the  Turk  followed 
and  shadowed  him.  The 
olerk,  in  hia  turn,  trailed 
the  Turkish  agent  unob- 
trusively. The  three  of  them 
travelled  in  the  same  subway 
ear  from  Galata  to  Pera. 
Titoff  passed  into  Taxim  Gar- 
dens. So  did  the  agent  and 
the  olerk.  He  sat  down  and 
ordered  a  drink  near  the  band- 
stand, The  agent  chose  a  table 
near  him,  and  the  olerk  sta- 
tioned himself  within  sight  of 
both.  At  last,  giving  up  hope 
of  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  Titoff,  the  olerk  returned 
to  Mr  S.  and  gave  baok  the 
money. 

Mr  S.,  meanwhile,  had  heard 
of  the  capture  of  Yeats- Brown, 
Fulton,  and  Stene,  all  of  whom 
he  had  helped.  He  realised 
that  he  himself  was  in  grave 
danger. 

"I've  had  some  sleepless 
nights  over  those  fellows,"  he 
said  to  White.  "I  rather 
think  I've  been  watched  since 
they  were  taken  with  Theodore, 
and  I  know  your  friend  Titoff's 
watohed.  If  Theodore  blabs  in 
prison,  my  neok  will  be  almost 
as  near  the  noose  as  his." 

Mr  S.,  very  rightly,  was 
unwilling  to  advance  us  money 
for  the  present. 

"  The  police  want  you  badly," 
he  pointed  out,  "  and  I'm  pro- 


bably a  suspect  already  over 
Yeats-Brown  and  Company. 
If  you're  grabbed  in  Constanti- 
nople I  want  to  be  able  to  say 
with  a  clear  conscience  that 
I've  given  you  no  cash  since 
you  escaped.  I  shall  know 
when  the  Batoum  is  due  to 
leave,  and  do  my  best  to  help 
you  on  the  day  before  she  sails, 
when  you're  all  but  out  of  the 
wood.  The  difficulty  will  be 
in  finding  a  messenger.  An 
English  lady1  helped  the  fellows 
who  were  retaken,  and  she'd 
like  to  take  you  the  money. 
Bat  she's  involved  over  them, 
and  the  poliee  are  watching 
her." 

Deeply  appreciative  of  the 
great  risks  which  Mr  S.  was 
taking  on  behalf  of  not  only  us, 
but  every  prisoner  who  had 
tried  t©  escape  from  Constanti- 
nople, White  thanked  him  and 
left.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs 
he  said  go©d-bye  to  the  kavass 
who  knew  him  as  a  prisoner ; 
at  the  front  door  he  nodded  to 
the  porter  who  knew  him  as 
Mr  Henry  O'Neill  of  Tarsus. 
And  so  baok  to  his  rdle  of  pay- 
ing guest  on  the  Batoum. 

With  eased  minds  and  re- 
newed hope  we  continued  to 
live  in  o*r  wireless  cabin,  and 
prayed  to  Allah  that  the 
Batoum  weuld  sail  soon,  and 
that  Mr  S.  would  find  some 
means  of  sending  the  money. 
Away  in  the  distance  we  could 
see  the  citadel  of  the  Turkish 
Ministry  of  War,  in  which 
Yeats  -  Brown,  Fulton,  and 
Stone  were  dungeoned.  All 
Constantinople  talked  of  the 
capture,  and  the  word  went 


1  Miss  Whittaker. 
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round  the  cafes  that  Theodore 
was  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor 
for  having  helped  enemy  pris- 
oners to  escape. 

Thereupon  Titoff,  mortally 
afraid  for  his  own  neck,  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  White  and  me. 
He  made  our  shortage  of  ready 
money  an  exouse  for  ordering 
us  ashore;  but  we  claimed  to 
have  grown  too  fond  of  him  to 
part  company,  and  said  that  if 
we  did  leave  the  ship  it  would 
be  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
polioe,  with  the  request  that 
our  friend  and  colleague 
Miohael  Ivanovitoh  Titoff 
should  join  us  in  prison. 
Miohael  Ivanovitoh  then  pro- 
tested, out  of  the  kindness  of 
his  heart,  that  he  would  take 


us  to  Odessa  whether  we  paid 
the  full  amount  or  only  part 
of  it. 

So  the  anxious  hours  passed, 
until  at  last  the  sickening 
period  of  delay  ended  with  the 
arrival  of  a  consignment  of 
cargo.  A  succession  of  lighters 
left  the  quay  and  moored 
alongside  us,  and  all  day  we 
listened  with  delight  to  the 
clatter  and  whirr  of  the 
winches  as  they  transferred 
bales  and  barrels  to  the 
Batoum's  hatches.  The  final 
and  infallible  date  of  departure, 
announced  the  Turkish  mer- 
chant who  had  chartered  the 
ship  for  her  voyage  to  Odessa, 
was  August  the  twenty. second 
— four  days  later. 


CHAPTER  XV. — THE   CITY  OF  DISGUISES. 


Constantinople,  even  at  its 
most  normal,  has  ever  been  a 
city  of  concealment — concealed 
motives,  concealed  truths  and 
falsehoods,  concealed  cruelties, 
and  concealed  persons.  There, 
the  way  to  a  treaty,  a  change 
of  government,  a  concession  or 
a  commercial  contract,  is  likely 
to  be  through  back  doors  and 
curtained  corridors,  with  many 
a  halt  for  whispered  promises, 
whispered  betrayals,  and  the 
handing  over  of  baksheesh. 

When  normal  life  is  upset 
by  abnormal  conditions  the 
cauldron  of  crookedness  bubbles 
over  with  a  thousand  and  one 
conspiracies.  Every  other  man 
is  intriguing  for  himself,  his 
safety,  his  pocket,  his  party, 
his  family,  or  his  government 
appointment,  or  from  sheer 
inability  not  to  intrigue.  Such 


a  period  was  the  late  summer 
of  1918,  when  we  were  dis- 
guised spectators  of  the  misery 
and  oppression  that  preceded 
the  downfall  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

Four-fifths  of  the  population, 
including  the  Turks  them- 
selves, were  deadly  sick  of  war 
and  wanted  peace  at  any  price. 
They  hated  the  Germans,  and 
above  all  hated  Enver  Pasha 
and  other  Young  Turk  dic- 
tators, who  ruled  by  violence 
with  the  support  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Only  the  politicians, 
the  corrupt  officials,  and  the 
speculators  were  against  a 
separate  peace. 

Many  a  time  before  I  es- 
caped I  heard  curses  on  Enver 
and  on  the  Germans  uttered  by 
civilians,  by  officers,  and  even 
by  guards.  Once,  when  a 
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party  of  us  were  sitting  in 
Petita  Champs  Gardens,  a 
waiter  brought  with  the  bill 
for  tea  a  slip  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  written  "Vive 
1'Angleterre  !  "  Later,  dressed 
as  a  sailor  and  sitting  in  the 
cafes  with  Kulman,  I  often 
heard  the  same  sentiments 
expressed. 

Yet  the  miserable  exploited 
populace  was  powerless  to 
impress  its  wishes  on  the 
government.  It  was  too  dis- 
united and  too  listless  for 
action.  A  total  lack  of 
national  consciousness  made 
Constantinople  a  capital  with- 
out a  country.  The  popula- 
tion was  a  haphazard  jumble 
of  races,  an  olla  podrida  of 
peoples  that  nothing,  not  even 
hunger  and  tyranny,  could 
mould  into  a  coherent  whole. 
Men  murmured  individually, 
but  collectively  they  remained 
resigned  and  silent. 

If  circulation  be  the  test  of 
a  city's  vitality,  it  proved 
Constantinople  to  be  at  very 
low  ebb.  All  Mediterranean 
peoples  move  slowly  in  the 
streets;  but  the  Constanti- 
nopolitans  of  1918,  I  noticed, 
seemed  to  get  nowhere;  they 
crawled  about  aimlessly,  or 
leaned  against  the  walls  and 
doorways  in  fatalistic  inac- 
tion, waiting  for  something  to 
happen. 

In  any  case,  the  least  at- 
tempt at  organised  protest  was 
likely  to  lead  to  sudden  dis- 
appearances. The  dungeons 
of  the  Stamboul  jail  were 
crammed  with  Greek,  Ar- 
menian, and  Turkish  suspects ; 
the  infamous  "Hall  of  Justice," 
in  the  Ministry  of  War,  echoed 
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the  cries  of  prisoners  whose 
iaterrogators  extracted  infor- 
mation by  means  of  the  basti- 
nado. Open  malcontents  were 
hanged  daily. 

Every  decent-living  person 
was  likely  to  feel  the  tentacles 
of  Young  Turk  tyranny,  as 
personified  by  Bedri  Bey,  Pre- 
fect of  Police,  and  Djevad  Bey, 
Military  Governor  ot  Constan- 
tinople. Only  the  unrighteous 
flourished.  The  speculation 
and  graft  were  colossal,  and 
beyond  the  most  extravagant 
dreams  of  the  British  brand  of 
war  profiteer.  Everybody  was 
on  the  make.  Ministers  and 
high  officials  received  huge 
bribes,  little  politicians  made 
little  fortunes  by  acting  as 
go-betweens,  rich  merchants 
manipulated  so  as  to  get  hun- 
dreds per  cent  profit. 

To  take  but  a  few  of  the 
swindles  that  I  remember  from 
my  Constantinople  days,  there 
were  the  Smyrna  sugar  affaire, 
involving  the  barefaced  theft 
of  twenty  truokloads  of  a  con- 
signment from  Austria ;  the 
tobacco  swindle,  which  made 
three  directors  of  the  Regie 
very  waalthy  men  within  a 
month  ;  the  cocaine  and  quinine 
corner,  engineered  by  a  few 
Jewish  speculators,  so  that  for 
a  time  the  doctors  could  obtain 
these  drugs  only  at  the  price 
of  a  hundred  pounds  Turkish  a 
kilo ;  the  oil  scandal,  the  wood 
scandal,  and  the  widespread 
flour  -  adulteration  scandal, 
whereby  the  lowest  grade  of 
bread,  which  was  all  that  the 
poor  could  afford,  became  not 
only  unnourishing  but  inedible. 

There  being  no  system  of 
rationing,  only  the  well-to-do 
2B 
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oould  buy  the  dearer  necessities 
of  ordinary  life.  The  poor  re- 
mained sugarless,  for  example, 
because  sugar  cost  from  two 
pounds  sterling  a  kilo ;  and  the 
ohanoes  were  that  even  when 
bought  at  that  price  it  would 
have  been  mixed  with  powdered 
marble.  Thousands  actually 
starved ;  while  the  beautiful 
island  of  Prinkipo,  with  its 
summer  palaces  and  villas, 
swarmed  with  oily,  scoundrelly, 
enormously  wealthy  Levantine 
vulgarians. 

Some  of  the  Ministers  traded 
openly.  Enver  Pasha  and  his 
associates  owned  two  of  the 
largest  shops  in  Stamboul. 
The  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  a  vampire  of  corrup- 
tion that  drained  the  very  life- 
blood  of  Turkey,  engaged  en- 
thusiastically in  the  orgy  of 
speculation,  and  by  controlling 
the  transport  amassed  millions 
for  their  party,  These  sums 
the  Committee  had  begun  to 
invest  in  Switzerland  and  else- 
where as  early  as  1917,  so  that 
when  the  crash  came  Enver, 
Talaat,  and  other  young  Turk 
leaders  were  able  to  abscond 
with  bulging  pockets. 

The  poUoe,  of  course,  shared 
in  the  plunder,  and  dabbled 
in  every  species  of  blackmail. 
They  waxed  fat  on  the  system 
that  entitled  them  to  see  the 
vodkas  (identity  papers)  of  any 
able-bodied  man  at  any  time. 
As  the  city  contained  many 
thousands  of  deserters,  without 
taking  into  account  those  who 
obtained  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  by  continued  bribes 
to  recruiting  officers  and  gen- 
darmes, this  was  a  profitable 
responsibility. 


A  forged  ve'cika,  properly 
stamped,  cost  anything  from 
ten  to  twenty  pounds.  To  buy 
off  a  policeman  when  unpro- 
vided with  a  ve'cika  was  more 
speculative.  A  solitary  gen- 
darme, alone  in  a  dark  street, 
might  be  content  to  accept 
five  pounds ;  whereas  two  gen- 
darmes together  oould  be  per- 
suaded only  with  difficulty  to 
accept  twenty,  their  mutual 
dignity  and  that  of  their  official 
positions  having  to  be  main- 
tained in  face  of  each  other. 

The  city  was  full  of  sup- 
pressed identities.  Deserters 
were  as  common  as  nuts  in 
May,  and  so  were  disguises. 
An  enormous  game  ©f  hide- 
and-seek  was  in  progress,  with 
police  baksheesh  as  the  forfeit 
for  being  caught. 

When  a  rich  man — Turk, 
Greek,  Jew,  or  Armenian — was 
conscripted  he  oould  always 
pretend  sickness,  bribe  the 
military  doctor  to  send  him  to 
a  hospital,  bribe  the  hospital 
doctor  who  examined  him,  and 
finally  bribe  the  medical  board 
to  give  him  leave.  At  the 
larger  hospitals  of  Constanti- 
nople, such  as  Haidar  Pasha 
and  Gumuoh  Souyou,  the  re- 
cognised tariff  was  twenty-five 
pounds  for  each  month's  leave, 
with  pretended  complaints  sug- 
gested by  the  doctor  by  way 
of  bonus. 

Thedisoontentandthemisery 
twice  showed  itself  in  shots 
at  Enver  Pasha  as  he  drove 
through  the  streets  in  his 
Mercedes;  but  the  bullets  either 
missed  him  or  flattened  them- 
selves on  the  chain-mail  which 
he  was  reputed  to  wear. 

Otherwise  its  outward  mani- 
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festation  was  confined  to  the 
spreading  of  rumours  indica- 
tive of  an  early  victory  for  the 
Allies.  The  "Tatavla  Agency," 
so  named  from  a  district  in- 
habited by  Greek  merchants, 
was  the  centre  of  anti- German 
propaganda.  From  it,  even  at 
the  time  of  Hindenburg's  last 
great  drive,  there  spread  the 
wildest  reports  of  Ententist 
successes.  Some,  no  doubt, 
were  concocted  to  influence  the 
Bourse;  but  the  object  of  most 
was  to  encourage  the  starving 
population  in  their  hopes  for 
the  downfall  of  the  Young 
Turko-German  regime. 

No  statement  was  too  far- 
fetched to  be  believed  in  the 
bazaars  and  cafes.  When  the 
British  aeroplanes  renewed 
their  bomb-raids  on  Constanti- 
nople in  the  autumn  of  1918, 
Yeats- Brown  dropped  various 
hints  that  the  attacks  were  not 
the  work  of  the  British,  but 
were  a  display  of  German 
frightfulness,  to  show  what 
would  happen  if  Turkey's 
loyalty  to  Germany  wavered. 
After  an  interval  of  weeks  this 
beautiful  lie  was  whispered 
back  to  him  by  a  Greek,  with 
well  -  imagined  circumstances 
and  details  to  make  it  more 
plausible. 

Yeats-Brown  and  Paul  lived 
through  the  most  extravagant 
adventures  before  the  Turkish 
armistice  found  them  still  in 
disguised  liberty.  They  first 
escaped  with  the  help  of  Miss 
Whittaker,  "the  Edith  Cavell 
of  Constantinople."  It  was 
owing  to  her  that,  already  be- 
fore leaving  the  prison  at  Psa- 
matia,  they  were  well  supplied 
with  money  and  could  look 


forward  to  a  hiding-place.  As 
prisoners,  they  had  kept  in  touch 
with  her  by  means  of  letters, 
five-minute  meetings  outside 
the  British  church,  and  short 
conversations  in  the  park,  under 
the  complacent  eyes  ©f  a  bribed 
guard. 

One  night  they  slipped 
through  the  window  of  their 
room  in  the  prison-house,  and 
having  climbed  along  a  narrow 
ledge,  let  themselves  into  the 
street  with  a  rope.  Wearing 
fezes  and  with  their  faces 
stained  brown,  they  walked  to 
Theodore's  house.  Afterwards 
they  moved  to  the  room  pre- 
pared for  them  in  Pera. 

A  few  days  later  Paul, 
dressed  as  an  Arab,  left  Con- 
stantinople with  two  Greeks. 
The  party  of  three  crossed  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  in  a  sailing- 
boat,  landed  on  the  northern 
coast,  and  began  tramping  to- 
wards the  Gulf  of  Enos. 

Unfortunately  for  Paul  the 
description  of  him  which  the 
Ministry  of  War  had  circulated 
mentioned  that  he  had  a  pro- 
minent stoop.  A  stranger  with 
this  peculiarity  was  found 
asleep  in  the  church  of  a 
Greek  village,  and  by  arrest- 
ing him  the  local  gendarme 
earned  (but  probably  never  re- 
ceived) the  reward  offered  for 
the  British  officer's  capture. 
Paul  was  brought  back  to  the 
capital  and  dungeoned  in  the 
Ministry  of  War  prison. 

Yeats-Brown, meanwhile,had 
been  stalking  about  the  streets 
of  Constantinople  as  Mile. 
Josephine  Albert,  in  female 
clothes  lent  by  Miss  Whittaker. 
He  was  now  at  a  loose  end,  for 
Paul  and  the  Greeks  were  to 
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have  been  the  advance-guard  of 
a  larger  party,  including  Yeats- 
Brown  and  several  civilians 
who  wished  to  leave  Turkey. 

After  weeks  of  excitement  in 
the  City  of  Disguises,  he  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  message 
from  two  old  friends,  who  were 
living  in  a  back  room  of  Theo- 
dore's house.  Fulton  and  Stone 
had  escaped  from  a  train  at 
Haidar  Pasha  station  two  hours 
after  my  disappearance  from 
the  ferry-stage.  With  the  help 
of  my  map  they  made  their  way 
by  moonlight  to  San  Stefauo 
aerodrome.  There  they  waited 
for  three  days  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous  appointed  by  John 
Willie,  the  Bosnian  aviator. 
Made  desperate  by  his  non- 
appearance,  one  of  them  called 
at  the  German  officers'  mesa 
and  inquired  for  him  ;  but,  as 
they  then  learned,  John  Willie 
had  been  arrested  a  week  earlier 
as  a  suspect,  and  was  in  the 
Ministry  of  War  prison  await- 
ing court-martial. 

Fulton  and  Stone  returned 
to  Constantinople  and  bribed 
Theodore  to  hide  them  in  his 
house.  They  were  visited  by 
Miss  Whittaker,  who  brought 
money  from  Mr  S.,  and  by 
Yeats-Brown. 

F©r  want  of  a  better  oppor- 
tunity the  three  British  officers 
planned  to  buy  a  small  sailing- 
boat  and  take  it  across  the 
Blaok  Sea.  Prince  Avaleff, 
the  Georgian  officer,  who  was 
a  semi-prisoner  at  Psamatia, 
had  kept  in  touch  with  Yeats- 
Brown,  and  promised  to  ac- 
company them.  Having  landed 
somewhere  near  Poti,  their 
plan  would  be  to  make  for  Ava- 
loffs  estate  in  Georgia.  It  was 


while  these  arrangements  were 
being  made  that  White  and  I 
heard  from  the  trio,  as  a  result 
of  Titoff's  visit  to  Theodore. 

For  many  weeks  the  Maritza 
restaurant  had  been  watched. 
A  police  spy  suspected  Theo- 
dore; and  one  afternoon 
gendarmes  surrounded  his 
house,  while  others  entered 
and  searched  every  room. 
Very  unfortunately  for  Yeats- 
Brown,  whose  hiding-plaee  lay 
elsewhere,  he  was  visiting  Ful- 
ton and  Stone  at  the  time. 
All  three  were  captured. 

A  queer  procession  passed 
through  the  winding  alleys  of 
Stamboul  to  the  Ministry  of 
War  prison.  First  went  Theo- 
dore, blinking  nervously  behind 
his  blue  -  glassed  spectacles. 
Then  came  Yeats-Brown,  in 
his  brand-new  disguise  of  a 
Hungarian  mechanic,  Fulton 
and  Stone  were  behind  him, 
wearing  only  shirts,  pants,  and 
socks ;  for  they  had  been  half- 
dressed  when  captured,  and  the 
police  refused  permission  to  put 
on  coats  and  trousers.  Theo- 
dore's two  sisters  and  his  old 
mother  brought  up  the  rear. 

When  the  police  surrounded 
Theodore's  house  Miss  Whit- 
taker  was  on  her  way  to  visit 
Fulton  and  Stone.  Seeing  gen- 
darmes before  the  door  she 
passed  on,  and  returned  to  her 
own  home  in  Pera ;  but  for  long 
afterwards  she  was  conscious  of 
being  spied  upon  and  followed. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  she 
had  to  abandon  her  intention 
of  bringing  to  the  Batoum  the 
money  which  White  and  I  were 
to  receive  from  Mr  S. 

The  prison  beneath  the 
Ministry  of  War  now  con- 
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tained  an  extraordinary  gather- 
ing of  characters  in  the  melo- 
drama of  escape  and  capture. 
Paul  was  j  oined  by  Yeats-Brown, 
Fulton,  and  Stone ;  John  Willie 
the  Bosnian  was  in  another 
cell,  with  some  political  pri- 
soners ;  Theodore,  weakened 
by  lack  of  food,  fell  ill  in  a 
dreadful  dungeon  and  nearly 
died.  A  trial,  he  knew,  eould 
only  have  one  result  for  him 
— sentence  of  hanging.  His 
mother  and  his  two  sisters 
received  rather  better  treat- 
ment, and  were  soon  released. 

The  four  Britishers  lived 
through  many  strange  days 
in  the  prison,  where  they  con- 
sorted with  a  variety  of  eap- 
tives  that  included  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Turkish  officers, 
two  Mahommedan  notabilities 
from  Cairo,  a  young  Turkish 
prince  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  brawling  in  the  Sultan's 
Palace,  and  the  prince's  ennuoh. 
Yeats-Brown  and  Paul,  mean- 
time, planned  to  escape  from 
the  famous  old  jail — a  feat 
which  no  captive  had  yet  per- 
formed since  it  was  built  six 
hundred  years  ago. 

While  walking  in  the  garden 
one  evening  they  slipped  away 
from  their  guards  and  mingled 
with  a  crowd  of  officials  who 
were  crossing  the  courtyard 
outside  the  Ministry  of  War. 
Swerving  aside  before  they 
reached  the  sentried  gate,  the 
pair  ©limbed  ever  some  railings 
— and  were  free  once  more. 

They  walked  across  the  Gol- 
den Horn  bridge,  and  so  to  Pera. 
There,  once  again, Miss  Whitta- 
ker  and  her  friends  found  them 
a  place  of  concealment  near  the 
deserted  British  Embassy. 


Then  began  for  the  escaped 
couple  a  period  of  flitting  from 
ene  excitement  to  another. 
They  became  involved  in  a  suc- 
cession of  underground  activi- 
ties; and,with  the  help  of  Greeks 
and  the  clever  co-operation  of 
Miss  Whittaker,  they  spread 
around  the  city  reports,  be- 
liefs, hopes,  and  arguments 
likely  to  influence  citizens  in 
favour  ®f  the  Allies  and  against 
the  Germans  and  Yeung  Turks. 
They  buried  their  identities 
under  darkened  hair,  false 
moustaches,  fezes,  and  forged 
vdcikas. 

Yeats  -  Brown's  propaganda 
work  brought  him  int©  contact 
with  a  small  group  of  poli- 
ticians and  malcontents  who 
were  plotting  a  coup  d'Stat 
against  the  Young  Turks. 
Although  the  miserable  ex- 
ploited populace  had  no  popular 
leader  to  voice  its  discontent, 
there  oaine  a  moment — while 
the  Bulgara  were  at  the  gates 
•f  Adrianople,  oommnnications 
with  Germany  were  cut,  the 
Allied  Fleet  threatened  Dedea- 
gatoh  and  the  citizens  of 
Aleppo  were  preparing  to  sur- 
render to  Allenby's  victorious 
cavalry  —  when  every  one  in 
Coastantinople  knew  that 
Turkey  was  beaten.  Open 
rebellion,  which  was  to  have 
hanged  Talaat,  Enver,  and 
Djemal  Pashas  high  in  the 
square  ©f  the  Seraskarat,  then 
threatened. 

But  the  rising  was  still-born, 
owing  to  treachery.  The  Pre- 
fect of  Police  suddenly  quad- 
rupled his  patrols,  a  few 
Turkish  officers  were  arrested, 
a  few  more  civilians  were 
hanged,  a  few  conspirators 
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disappeared  into  the  submerged 
world  where  men  walked  cauti- 
ously and  in  the  shadow,  a  few 
maohine-guns  were  placed  so  as 
to  command  a  Greek  cathedral, 
a  couple  of  aged  senaters  were 
executed  for  having  "intrigued 
for  a  political  resolution  hostile 
to  the  Government,"  and  life 
went  on  as  before — upon  the 
surface.  .  .  . 

But  escaped  prisoners  did  not 
live  upon  the  surface.  They 
were  in  touch  with  seditious 
elements  beneath  it.  Once, 
when  Yeats-Brown  was  in  a 
certain  cafe  with  some  Greeks, 
and  the  talk  was  becoming 
wild  as  the  drak  bottle  passed, 
there  entered  a  detective 
known  to  everybody,  even  to 
the  British  officer  who  was  the 
youngest  initiate  in  "crime" 
present.  And  without  a  whis- 
per or  a  wink  the  talk  swung, 
easily  and  naturally,  from  the 
rankest  sedition  to  the  most 
harmless  commonplace. 

"  We  will  destroy  the  Young 
Turks  I "  said  a  speaker  ;  "  we 
will  destroy  the  Young  Turks 
and  out  them  in  little  pieces  ! " 

He  was  harmonising  his 
words  with  indescribably 
graphic  gesture  when  his  ex- 
pressive hands  opened  in  a 
bland  expression  of  resignation. 

"  What,  therefore,  can  we 
do,  my  friends?"  he  continued. 
"We  must  remain  calm,  and 
retain  our  dignity  as  citizens 
of  a  great  city." 

Nobody  looked  round  or  be- 
trayed surprise;  but  the  alien 
presence  was  sensed  by  all. 
Soon  after  this  scene  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  a  cellar,  where 
a  quiet  elderly  gentleman,  the 
proprietor  of  an  hotel  inhabited 


chiefly  by  German  officers, 
declared  himself  desirous  of 
cutting  his  clients'  throats. 

In  war-time  Constantinople 
one  grew  accustomed  t@  this 
atmosphere  of  melodrama,  and 
learned  not  to  regard  it  too 
seriously.  The  more  one  knows 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  of 
to-day,  the  less  can  one  trust 
any  estimate  of  him.  Eter- 
nally fickle,  like  his  forerunners 
who  looked  on  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm at  the  triumph  and 
execution  of  their  emperors 
and  sultans,  they  saw  no 
incongruity  in  the  city's  hero- 
worship  of  Enver  Bey  in  1908 
and  its  deep  detestation  of 
Enver  Pasha  in  1918.  Even 
now,  after  welcoming  the 
French  and  British  with  mad 
joy  one  short  year  ago,  they 
are  restless,  and  again  wear 
the  cloak  of  conspiracy. 

The  wayward  fickleness  of 
Constantinople  ruined  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  and  sapped 
the  strength  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Now,  after  a  long 
period  of  fretful  wedlock,  she 
is  shaking  herself  free  from  the 
Turk.  Whoever  next  attempts 
to  rule  her  will  have  some  rest- 
less days  and  nights. 

At  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber there  arrived  in  Constanti- 
nople another  escaped  prisoner, 
who  was  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  sensational  events 
that  preceded  the  downfall  of 
the  Young  Turks  and  their 
German  partners. 

Several  months  earlier  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Newoombe  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Turkish 
Ministry  of  War,  while  await- 
ing court-martial  for  an  at- 
tempted escape.  After  his 
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acquittal,  owing  to  lack  of 
evidence,  he  was  allowed  into 
the  city  with  the  prison  inter- 
preter. In  a  Pera  tea-shop  he 
met  Mile.  S.,  a  Franco-Greek 
lady  of  Entente  sympathies, 
who  offered  to  help  him  in  any 
way  possible.  A  secret  corre- 
spondence followed ;  and  when 
Colonel  Newoombe  was  sent  to 
the  prison  camp  at  Broussa, 
Mile.  S.,  with  her  maid,  followed 
him. 

She  stayed  at  a  small  hotel, 
on  the  pretence  of  taking  the 
sulphur  baths  for  whiohBrousea 
was  famous.  Several  meetings 
took  place,  including  a  ren- 
dezvous at  the  house  of  the 
local  Austrian  Consul,  whose 
daughters  were  schoolfellows 
of  Mile.  S. 

The  final  interview  at 
Broussa  was  when  Colonel  N., 
having  obtained  the  clothes  of 
an  Arab  imam,  disguised  him- 
self in  this  dress  and  slipped 
out  of  camp  unobserved.  He 
walked  to  the  hotel,  and  there 
the  soheme  of  escape  was  de- 
finitely arranged.  He  then 
returned,  and  by  climbing  over 
a  wall  got  back  into  the  prison- 
house  without  being  seen. 

Mile.  S.  left  Broussa  for 
Constantinople.  On  the  way 
she  stopped  at  Mudania  (the 
port  of  Broussa),  to  bargain 
with  two  Greek  boatmen,  who 
agreed  to  take  the  British 
officer  across  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. From  Constantinople 
she  had  a  letter  smuggled  to 
Broussa,  explaining  how  the 
boatmen  might  be  recognised. 

Having  read  the  letter 
Colonel  Newoombe  again  dis- 
guised himself  as  an  Arab,  and 
at  dusk  slipped  away  from  the 


prison  -  house,  while  another 
officer-prisoner  distracted  the 
guards'  attention  by  running 
in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
walked  all  night  by  moonlight, 
and  reached  Mudania  next 
morning. 

Having  found  the  Greeks, and 
paid  twenty  pounds  Turkish  for 
the  hire  of  their  boat,  he  put 
to  sea  with  them.  A  strong 
wind  raged,  so  that  he  was 
fourteen  hours  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  living  during  this 
time  on  bread  and  raisins. 
Finally,  he  reached  Constanti- 
nople and  went  to  the  house  of 
some  relations  of  Mile.  S. 

Like  White  and  myself, 
Colonel  Newoombe  planned  to 
go  to  Russia.  He  also  had  his 
fill  of  adventure.  Once  he  re- 
mained safely  hidden  in  Miss 
Whittaker's  house  while  the 
police  were  searching  it  for 
Yeats-Brown  and  Paul. 

He  wrote  several  anti-Germ  an 
proclamations  for  distribution 
among  the  Turkish  soldiers,  and 
concocted  aletter  to  the  Turkish 
Army  commanders  advising 
them  to  refuse  further  service 
unless  a  new  Ministry  were 
formed.  But  the  Turco-Ger- 
man  debacle  in  the  Near  East, 
of  which  General  Allenby's 
victories  in  Palestine  and  the 
Bulgarian  surrender  were  the 
beginnings,  made  him  abandon 
this  work  for  something  more 
important.  Soon  he  found 
himself  drawn  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  vertex  of  plotting 
that  swirled  around  the  Sultan, 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

The  peace  parties  lacked  a 
leader  powerful  enough  to  take 
open  action ;  and  when  the  old 
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Sultan,  who  had  been  but 
a  puppet  dancing  to  strings 
pulled  by  Talaat  and  Enver, 
died  in  July,  they  hoped  to  find 
one  in  his  brother,  the  suooessor 
to  the  throne. 

The  new  ruler,  although  he 
was  neither  strong  enough  nor 
able  enough  to  challenge  the 
Young  Turk  leaders  until  after 
the  Bulgarian  armistice,  cer- 
tainly leaned  towards  the 
Entente  and  favoured  peace. 
Almost  his  first  act  was  to  send 
for  the  only  English  tailor  in 
Constantinople,  a  civil  prisoner, 
and  to  order  several  uniforms 
from  him. 

The  excitement  among  the 
Turkish  politicians  was  in- 
describable. 

"  Have  you  heard  abeut  Mr 
Hayden,  the  English  tailor? 
The  Sultan  said  to  him  .  .  ." 
— and  rumour  made  the  Sultan 
tell  the  English  tailor  every- 
thing that  was  sensationally 
anti-German  and  anti-Enver. 

Had  the  Sultan  opposed  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  Enver  Pasha 
in  July,  he  would  have  found 
support,  for  three-fourths  of 
Constantinople  detested  the 
Government.  But  the  con- 
stabulary were  faithful  to 
Enver,  wh®  could  likewise  have 
relied  upon  the  many  thousands 
of  German  troops  concentrated 
in  the  city;  and  a  premature 
attempt  by  the  Sultan  to  with- 
draw Turkey  from  the  war 
would  have  risked  hia  life  and 
his  throne. 

The  defection  of  Bulgaria 
had  the  effect  of  an  unexpected 
oold  douche  on  the  Young  Turk 
dictators,  who,  after  the  Turk- 
ish occupation  of  Batoum  and 
capture  of  Baku,  had  been 


dreaming  of  a  Greater  Turkey 
that  was  to  include  the  Maritza 
basin,  most  of  the  Dobrudja, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Caspian,  with  a  sphere  of  in- 
fluence extending  eastward  to 
Bokhara  and  Samarkand. 
Agents  and  gramophone  re- 
cords were  carrying  the  voice 
of  Enver  all  over  the  Moslem 
world. 

When  the  Balkan  Railway 
was  cut,  and  daily  reports  of 
German  retreats  in  France 
continued  to  arrive,  even  the 
Young  Turk  politicians  began 
to  desert  the  rotten  ship  of 
state.  The  opposition  groups 
— the  Liberal,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Khoja  parties — raised  their 
hands  and  began  to  intrigue 
for  a  complete  surrender  to  the 
Allies. 

Djambolat  Bey,  the  Minister 
ef  the  Interior,resigned .  Rahmi 
Bey,  the  powerful  Vali  of 
Smyrna,  who  throughout  the 
war  had  shown  every  considera- 
tion to  the  Entente  subjects  in 
his  province,  came  to  Constanti- 
nople with  the  avowed  intention 
of  working  for  an  immediate 
peace.  Talaat  was  for  bargain 
and  compromise.  Only  Enver 
Pasha  and  his  personal  fol- 
lowers remained  faithful  to 
their  German  friends.  The 
Sultan's  chance  had  come. 

Colonel  Newcombe  decided 
on  an  audacious  plan  of  action. 
He  wrote  an  able  memorandum 
which  suggested  that  if  Turkey 
now  threw  herself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  Allies  and  sued  for  a 
separate  peace,  she  would  obtain 
better  terms  than  if  she  waited 
until  Germany  was  thoroughly 
beaten.  This  memorandum, 
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originally  the  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed proclamation  to  the 
Turkish  Army,  was  taken  by 
Miss  Whittaker  to  a  Committee 
politician  of  her  acquaintance. 
Eventually  one  copy  of  it  was 
given  to  Fethi  Bey,  the  new 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
another  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan's  dentist 
to  the  Sultan  himself. 

A  week  earlier — on  Septem- 
ber the  29th— -the  Young  Turk 
Cabinet  had  met  to  consider 
the  Bulgarian  demand  for  an 
armistice;  and  the  Grand 
Vizier,  who  arrived  from  Ger- 
many by  the  last  Balkan  ex- 
press to  pass  through  Sofia, 
offered  his  resignation.  At  the 
time  nobody  could  form  an 
alternative  Ministry,  so  Talaat 
again  took  up  the  reins  of 
power. 

The  Sultan  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  received  their 
copies  of  Colonel  Newoombe's 
memorandum  on  October  the 
5th.  During  the  intervening 
days  it  had  become  more  and 
more  plain  that  Germany  was 
doomed  to  defeat.  The  Sultan 
and  the  Peace  parties,theref ore, 
only  wanted  a  suitable  blud- 
geon for  a  coup  de  grdce  to  the 
Ministry. 

They  found  it  in  this  purely 
unofficial  communication  from 
an  escaped  prisoner  of  war. 
Colonel  Newoombe's  memoran- 
dum was  produced  and  dis- 
cussed at  a  stormy  Council  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  which  resulted  in  the 
definite  resignation  of  Talaat 
and  Enver.  Tewfik  Pasha, 
Izzet  Fuad  Pasha,  and  other 
Opposition  leaders  were  called 
into  consultation  by  the  Sultan. 


From  being  a  hunted  fugi- 
tive, Colonel  Newcombe  sud- 
denly found  himself  a  man  of 
courted  consequence.  As  a 
special  favour  he  was  asked 
not  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
escaping  from  Turkey,  because 
the  Ottoman  Government  be- 
lieved he  would  be  useful  in  ar- 
ranging an  armistice.  He  met 
the  Vali  of  Smyrna  at  the 
Tokatlian  Hotel,  and  there  the 
British  prisoner  and  the  high 
Turkish  official  shook  hands 
and  discussed  the  changing 
international  situation. 

On  October  the  16th,  Colonel 
Newcombe,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Whittaker,  went  by  ap- 
pointment to  the  house  of  a 
politician,  where  he  met  the 
new  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Vali  of  Smyrna,  and  other 
notabilities.  Over  the  dinner 
table  the  mighty  questions  of 
peace  and  war  were  then  de- 
bated by  an  escaped  prisoner  of 
war  and  a  prominent  Minister 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
technically  still  a  captive. 

Colonel  Newoombe  explained 
that  though  he  worked  for  allied 
and  not  Turkish  interests,  his 
friendly  advice  was  that  the 
Ottoman  Government  should 
immediately  sue  for  a  separate 
armistice,  because  whereas 
Germany  wanted  to  keep  a 
weak  Turkey,  whom  she  could 
dominate,  the  Allies'  principle 
of  the  rights  of  nationality 
forbade  any  idea  of  complete 
domination. 

The  Turks'  attitude  at  this 
curious  meeting  was  summed 
up  in  remarks,  made  by  Fethi 
Bey,  Minister  of  the  Interior — 

"We  know  we  have  lost  our 
chance.  There  have  been  mis- 
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takes  in  the  past.  We  are 
practically  bankrupt.  But  we 
honestly  hate  the  Germans, 
and,  without  kowtowing  to 
the  British,  look  to  them  to 
help  us  and  to  be  our  friends, 
as  we  want  to  be  friends  with 
them." 

Colonel  Newoombe  and  the 
Turkish  officials  thrashed  out 
such  questions  as  Turkey's 
financial  bankruptcy,  the  open- 
ing of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
capitulations,  autonomy  for 
Armenia  and  Arabia,  and 
punishment  for  the  Armenian 
massacres  and  for  the  maltreat- 
ment of  British  prisoners  from 
Kat-el-Amara  (whereby  nearly 
80  per  cent  of  the  latter  had 
died).  Then,  after  dinner  was 
over,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
dictated  in  French  a  long  tele- 
gram, which  the  British  officer 
was  to  send  to  Mr  Lloyd 
George  as  soon  as  he  should 
reach  allied  territory. 

Next  day  the  Ministry  tried 
to  send  him  out  of  Turkey  by 
aeroplane,  but  failed  because 
all  aircraft  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  receive  special 
passports,  and  proceed  vid 
Smyrna  to  either  Chios  or 
Mudros, 

After  the  dinner  party  of 
the  16th  events  moved  rapidly 
towards  an  armistice.  The 
Vali  of  Smyrna  caused  a  sen- 
sation two  days  later  by  stat- 
ing openly,  in  the  *  Journal 
d'Orient,'  that  peace  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress,  and  that 
the  Germans  would  have  to  go, 
Later  in  the  day  he  again  met 
Colonel  Newoombe  at  the  To- 
katlian  Hotel,  and  discussed  the 
best  means  of  approaching  Eng- 


land for  an  armistice.  By  now 
the  escaped  Colonel  was  going 
about  Constantinople  quite 
©penly,  although  Yeats-Brown 
and  Paul  remained  more  or  less 
in  hiding. 

Meanwhile  General  Town- 
shend,  who  was  still  a  prisoner 
on  Prinkipo  Island,  had  also 
sent  a  memorandum  to  the 
Government.  A  Turkish  ar- 
mistice commission  was  formed, 
and  he  was  asked  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  accompany  the  dele- 
gates who  were  about  to  leave 
the  country ;  which  he  did.  It 
was  arranged  that  Colonel 
Newoombe  would  follow  in  a 
few  days'  time. 

On  his  last  night  in  Con- 
stantinople Colonel  Newcombe 
went  by  appointment  to  the 
terrace  of  the  deserted  British 
Embassy,  and  there  met  Cap- 
tain Yeats  -  Brown,  who  had 
slipped  past  the  police  int©  the 
Embassy  grounds.  It  was  a 
meeting  that  neither  of  them 
will  ever  forget.  Below  was  the 
Golden  Horn  shimmering  in 
the  moonlight,  and  across  its 
waters  Stamboul  showed  up 
dimly,  quiet  and  apparently 
asleep.  But  the  watchers  on 
the  Embassy  terrace  knew  that 
the  city  might  stir  from  slumber 
at  any  moment,  for  the  Phanar 
was  bristling  with  machine- 
guns,  St  Sophia  was  an  armed 
camp,  and,  more  terrible  than 
all,  people  were  starving  in  the 
streets.  The  waning  sickle 
moon  that  rode  above  Stam- 
boul seemed  the  symbol  of  the 
Turks'  waning  dominion  over 
Christian  peoples.  Very  soon 
the  Crescent  would  go  down. 
Very  soon  the  Union  Jack 
would  float  from  the  Embassy's 
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barren  flagstaff.  Very  soon 
Pera  would  be  decked  with 
banners,  and  an  Allied  fleet 
would  proclaim  an  end  to  the 
nightmare  of  famine  and  op- 
pression. 

Next  day  Colonel  Newoombe, 
who  had  been  handed  civilian 
passports  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  travelled  from  Con- 
stantinopleto Smyrna.  Finally, 
he  left  Turkey  in  the  company 
of  Raouf  Bey,  the  new  Minister 
of  Marine.  The  party  put  to 
sea  in  a  trawler,  and  were 
picked  up  by  H.M.S.  Liverpool. 
They  were  taken  to  Mudros, 
where  the  British  Admiral 
C.-in-C.,  and  General  Town- 
shend  were  already  dealing 
with  the  Turkish  delegates. 

Up  to  the  very  end  the 
Young  Turk  leaders  hoped  to 
hold  the  real,  if  not  the  osten- 
sible, control  in  Constanti- 
nople. Captain  Yeats-Brown 
was  told  by  a  politician,  one  of 
the  ex- Grand  Vizier's  intimates, 
that  "nobody  but  Talaat  could 
possibly  manage  Turkey,"  and 
that  "the  English,  if  they 
come,  would  be  well  advised  to 
deal  with  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  as  there 
is  no  other  real  party  in  the 
country.  They  not  only  have 
all  the  money,  but  all  the 
brains  and  energy  as  well." 
Which  last  statement  was 
nearly  true. 

But  when  it  came  to  saying 
that  Talaat  was  one  of  the 
dominant  brains  of  the  century, 
and  comparable  as  a  statesman 
only  to  Lloyd  George,  the  dis- 


guised British  officer  could  not 
help  smiling  and  suggesting : 
"Sure  Talaat  is  not  indis- 
pensable? If  he  goes,  another 
ex-telegraphist  may  arise,  as 
good  as  he !" 

This  the  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Pro- 
gress regarded  as  almost  blas- 
phemy; but  the  fact  that  all 
the  Young  Turk  leaders  were 
self-made  men,  yet  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  science  and 
history  of  civilised  governance, 
was  one  of  the  causes  why  von 
Wangenheim,  von  Bernstorff, 
and  other  emissaries  of  Ger- 
man Imperialism,  were  able, 
for  four  years,  to  inspire  a 
policy  of  Turkey  for  the 
Germans. 

The  sudden  volte-face  of  the 
Turkish  press,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  armistice  terms, 
the  flight  of  the  three  chief 
criminals  (Talaat,  Enver,  and 
Djemal  Pashas),  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  swaggering  Ger- 
mans, brought  great  joy  to  the 
miserable  populace  of  Con- 
stantinople. They  vented  their 
feelings  in  delirious  enthusiasm 
over  some  released  prisoners 
who  visited  Pera,  wearing  their 
carefully-hoarded  khaki  uni- 
forms. 

The  curtain  was  down,  the 
sordid  tragedy  of  oppression 
and  corruption  was  over.  The 
new  era  opened  in  the  mist  of 
a  November  morning,  with  the 
long  low  lines  of  an  Allied 
Fleet  steaming  very  slowly 
past  the  Marmora  shore  to- 
wards the  Bosphorus. 
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SIMON. 


BY  J.    STOKER  CLOUSTON. 


XXXIV.    A   CONFIDENTIAL  CONVERSATION. 


THE  laird  of  Stanesland 
strode  into  the  King's  Arms 
and  demanded — 

"  Mr  Carringten  ?  What, 
having  a  oup  of  tea  in  his  room  ? 
What's  his  number?  27 — 
right!  I'll  walk  right  up, 
thanks." 

He  walked  right  up,  made 
the  door  rattle  under  his 
knuokles  and  strode  jauntily 
in.  There  was  no  beating 
about  the  bush  with  Mr  Cro- 
marty  either  in  deed  or  word. 

"  Well,  Mr  Carrington,"  said 
he,  "don't  trouble  to  look 
surprised ;  I  guess  you've  seen 
right  through  me  for  some  time 
back." 

"Meaning — ?"  asked  Car- 
rington with  his  engaging 
smile. 

"Meaning  that  I'm  the 
unknown,  unsuspected,  and 
mysterious  person  who's  putting 
up  the  purse.  Don't  pretend 
y«u  haven't  tumbled  to  that!  " 

"Yes,"  admitted  Carrington, 
"I  have  tumbled." 

"  I  knew  my  sister  had  given 
the  whole  blamed  show  away ! 
I  take  it  you  put  your  magnify, 
ing-glass  back  in  your  pooket 
after  your  trip  out  to  Stanes- 
land?" 

"More  or  less,"  admitted 
Carrington. 

"Well,"  said  Ned,  "that 
being  so,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
what  my  idea  was.  It  mayn't 
have  been  very  bright;  still, 


there  was  a  kind  of  method  in 
my  madness.  You  see,  I  wanted 
you  to  have  an  absolutely  clear 
field  and  let  you  suspect  me 
just  as  much  as  anybody  else." 

"In  short,"  smiled  Carring- 
ton,  "  you  wanted  to  start  with 
the  other  horses  and  not  just 
drop  the  flag." 

"That's  so,"  agreed  Ned. 
"But  when  my  sister  let  out 
about  that  £1200  and  I  saw 
that  you  must  have  spotted  me, 
there  didn't  seem  much  point 
in  keeping  up  the  bluff,  when  I 
came  to  think  it  ever.  And 
since  then,  Mr  Carrington, 
something  has  happened  that 
you  ought  to  know,  and  I  de- 
cided to  come  and  see  yon  and 
talk  to  you  straight." 

"  What  has  happened  ?" 

Ned  smiled  for  an  instant  his 
approval  of  this  prompt  plunge 
into  business,  and  then  his  faee 
set  hard. 

"It's  a  most  extraordinary 
thing,"  said  he,  "  and  may 
strike  you  as  hardly  credible, 
but  here's  the  plain  truth  put 
shortly.  Yesterday  afternoon 
Miss  Farmond  ran  away." 
Carrington  merely  nodded,  and 
he  exclaimed,  "  What  !  You 
know  then?" 

"I  learned  fr@m  Biaset  this 
morning." 

"Ah,  I  see.  Did  you  know 
I'd  happened  te  see  her  start 
and  gone  after  her  and  brought 
her  back?" 
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Carrington's  interest  was 
manifest. 

"No,"  said  he,  "that's  quite 
news  to  me." 

"Well,  I  did,  and  I  learnt 
the  whole  story  from  her.  You 
oan't  guess  who  advised  her  to 
bolt?" 

"I  think  I  can,"  said  Car- 
rington  quietly. 

"  Either  you're  on  the  wrong 
track,  or  you've  out  some  ice, 
Mr  Carrington.  It  was  Simon 
Rattar ! " 

"I  thought  so." 

"  How    the    devil    did    you 


"Tell  me  Miss  Farmond's 
story  first  and  I'll  tell  you  how 
I  guessed," 

"  Well,  she  spotted  you  were 
a  detective " 

Carrington  started  and  then 
laughed. 

"  Confound  these  women  !  " 
said  he.  "  They're  so  infernally 
independent  of  reason,  they 
always  spot  things  they 
shouldn't!" 

"Then  she  discovered  she 
was  suspected,  and  so  she  got  in 
a  stew,  poor  girl,  and  went  to 
see  Rattar.  Do  you  know  what 
he  told  her?  That  I  was 
employing  you,  and  meant  to 
convict  Sir  Malcolm  and  her 
and  hang  them  with  my  own 
hands ! " 

"The  old  devil!"  cried 
Carrington.  "  Well,  no  wonder 
she  bolted,  Mr  Cromarty  ! " 

"  But  even  that  was  done  by 
Simon's  advice.  He  actually 
gave  her  an  address  in  London 
to  go  to." 

"  Pretty  thorough  ! "  mur- 
mured Carrington. 

"  Now  what  do  you  make  of 
that  ?  And  what  ought  one  to 


do?  And,  by  the  way,  how 
did  you  guess  Simon  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it?" 

Carrington  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  thought  for  a 
moment  before  answering. 

"We  are  in  pretty  deep 
waters,  Mr  Cromarty,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  As  to  what  I  make 
of  it — nothing  as  yet.  As  to 
what  we  are  to  do — also  noth- 
ing in  the  meantime.  But  as 
to  how  I  guessed — well,  I  can 
tell  you  this  much.  I  had  to 
get  information  from  some  one, 
and  so  I  called  on  Mr  Rattar 
and  told  him  who  I  was — in 
strict  confidence,  by  the  way, 
so  that  he  had  no  business  to 
tell  Miss  Farmond  or  anybody 
else.  I  had  started  off,  I  may 
say,  with  a  wrong  guess :  I 
thought  Rattar  himself  was 
probably  either  my  employer 
or  acting  for  my  employer,  and 
when  I  suggested  this  he  told 
me  I  was  right." 

"  What ! "  shouted  Ned,  "  the 
grunting  old  devil  told  ycu 
that  ?  "  He  stared  at  the  other 
for  a  moment,  and  then  de- 
manded, "  Why  did  he  tell  you 
that  lie?" 

"Fortune  played  my  cards 
for  me.  Quite  innocently  and 
unintentionally  I  tempted  him. 
I  said  if  I  could  be  sure  he  was 
my  employer  I'd  keep  him  in 
touch  with  everything  I  was 
doing.  I  had  also  let  him 
know  that  my  employer  had 
made  it  an  absolute  condi- 
tion that  his  name  was  not 
to  appear.  He  evidently 
wanted  badly  to  know  what 
I  was  doing,  and  thought 
he  was  safe  net  to  be  given 
away." 

"Then  have  you  kept  him 
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in  touoh  wibh  e  very  thing  you've 
done?" 

Carrington  smiled. 

"I  tell  you,  Mr  Cromarty, 
my  cards  were  being  played 
for  me.  Five  minutes  later  I 
asked  him  who  benefited  by 
the  will,  and  I  learned  that 
you  had  scored  the  precise  sum 
of  £1200." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that 
when  I  made  my  limit  £1200  ! " 
exclaimed  Ned.  "Lord,  you 
must  have  bowled  me  out  at 
onoe !  Of  course,  you  spotted 
the  eoinoidenoe  straight  off?" 

"But  Battar  didn't!  I 
pushed  it  under  his  nose  and 
he  didn't  see  it!  Inside  of 
one  second  I'd  asked  myself 
whether  it  was  possible  for  an 
astute  man  like  that  not  to 
notice  such  a  ooinoidenoe,  sup- 
posing he  himself  had  really 
guaranteed  me  exactly  that 
sum — an  extraordinarily  large 
and  curious  sum  too." 

"  I  like  these  simple  riddles," 
said  Ned  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
single  eye.  "I  guess  your 
answer  to  yourself  was  '  No ! '  " 

Carrington  nodded. 

"That's  what  I  call  having 
my  cards  played  for  me.  I 
knew  then  that  the  man  was 
lying,  so  I  threw  him  off  the 
scent,  changed  the  subject,  and 
did  not  keep  Mr  Simon  Battar 
in  touoh  with  any  single  thing 
I  did  after  that." 

"Good  for  you ! "  said  Ned. 

"  Good  so  far ;  but  the  next 
riddle  wasn't  of  the  simple 
kind — or  else  I'm  even  a  bigger 
ass  than  I  endeavour  to  look  ! 
What  was  the  man's  game?  " 

"Have  you  spotted  it  yet  ?  " 

Carrington  shook  his  head. 

"Mr  Simon  Battar's  game 
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is  the  toughest  proposition  in 
the  way  of  puzzles  I've  ever 
struck.  While  I'm  at  it  I'll 
just  tell  you  one  or  two  other 
small  features  of  that  first 
interview." 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  leant 
over  the  arm  of  his  chair  to- 
wards his  visitor,  his  manner 
growing  keener  as  he  talked. 

"I  happened  to  have  met 
Miss  Farmond  that  morning, 
and  my  interview  had  knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  the  story 
that  she  was  concerned  in  the 
crime.  I  had  satisfied  myself 
also  that  she  was  not  engaged 
to  Sir  Malcolm," 

"How  did  you  discover 
that  ?  "  exclaimed  Ned. 

"  Her  manner  when  I  men- 
tioned him.  But  I  found  that 
old  Battar  was  wrong  on  both 
these  points,  and  apparently 
determined  to  remain  wrong. 
Of  course  it  might  have  been 
a  mere  error  of  judgment,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  had  no 
evidence  whatever  against  her, 
and  it  seemed  to  suggest  a 
curious  bias.  And  finally,  I 
didn't  like  the  look  of  the 
man." 

"  And  then  you  came  out  to 
see  me  ?  " 

"I  went  out  to  Keldale 
House  first,  and  then  out  to 
you.  I  next  interviewed  Sir 
Malcolm." 

"Interviewed  Malcolm 
Cromarty ! "  exclaimed  Ned. 
"Where?" 

"He  came  up  to  see  me," 
exclaimed  Carrington  easily, 
"  and  the  gentleman  had 
scarcely  spoken  six  sentences 
before  I  shared  your  opinion 
of  him,  Mr  Cromarty — a  squirt, 
but  not  homicidal.  He  gave 
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me,  however,  one  very  inter- 
esting pieoe  of  information. 
Rattar  had  advised  him  to 
keep  away  from  these  parts, 
and  for  ohoioe  to  go  abroad. 
I  need  hardly  ask  whether  you 
consider  that  sound  advice  to 
give  a  suspected  man." 

"Seems  to  me  nearly  as 
rotten  advice  as  he  gave  Miss 
Farmond." 

"Exactly.  So  when  I  heard 
that  Miss  Farmond  had  flown, 
and  discovered  she  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Mr  Rattar  the  previous 
day,  I  guessed  who  had  given 
her  the  advice." 

Carrington  sat  back  in  his 
chair  with  folded  arms  and 
looked  at  his  employer  with  a 
slight  smile,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "Tell  me  the  rest  of  the 
story  ! "  Cromarty  returned 
his  gaze  in  silence,  his  heaviest 
frown  upon  his  brow. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  eaid  Ned 
at  last,  "that  Simon  Rattar 
ia  mixed  up  in  this  business — 
sure!  He  has  something  to 
hide,  and  he's  trying  to  put 
people  off  the  scent,  I'll  lay  my 
bottom  dollar ! " 

"What  is  he  hiding?"  in- 
quired Carrington,  looking  up 
at  the  ceiling. 

"What  do  you  think?" 

Carrington  shook  his  head, 
his  eyes  still  gazing  dreamily 
upwards. 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  I  knew 
what  to  think ! "  he  mur- 
mured ;  and  then  he  resumed 
a  brisker  air  and  continued, 
"I  am  ready  to  suspect  Simon 
Rattar  of  any  crime  in  the 
calendar  —  leaving  out  petty 
larceny  and  probably  bigamy. 
But  he's  the  last  man  to  do 
either  good  or  evil  unless  he 


saw  a  dividend  at  the  end,  and 
where  does  he  score  by  taking 
any  part  or  parcel  in  conniving 
at  or  abetting  or  concealing  evi- 
dence or  anything  else,  so  far 
as  this  particular  crime  is  con- 
cerned? He  has  lost  his  best 
client,  with  whom  he  was  on 
excellent  terms,  and  whose 
family  he  had  served  all  his 
life,  and  he  has  now  got  in- 
stead an  unsatisfactory  young 
ass  whom  he  suspects,  or  says 
he  suspects,  of  murder,  and 
who  so  loathes  Rattar  that,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  he  will 
probably  take  his  business 
away  from  him.  To  suspect 
Rattar  of  actually  conniving 
at  or  taking  any  part  in  the 
actual  crime  itself  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  to  convict  either 
Rattar  or  oneself  of  lunacy ! " 

"  I  knew  Sir  Reginald  pretty 
well,"  said  Ned,  "but  of  course 
I  didn't  know  much  about  his 
business  affairs.  He  hadn't 
been  having  any  trouble  with 
Rattar,  had  he  ?  " 

Carrington  threw  him  a 
quick  approving  glance. 

"We  are  thinking  on  the 
same  lines,"  said  he,  "and  I 
have  unearthed  one  very  odd 
little  misunderstanding,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  that,  and,  apart 
from  it,  all  accounts  agree  that 
there  was  no  trouble  of  any 
kind  or  description." 

He  took  another  cigarette  out 
of  his  case  and  struck  a  match. 

"  There  must  be  some  motive 
for  everything  one  does — even 
for  smoking  this  cigarette.  If 
I  disliked  cigarettes,  knew 
smoking  was  bad  for  me,  and 
stood  in  danger  of  being  fined 
if  I  was  caught  doing  it,  why 
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should  I  smoke?  I  oan  see 
no  point  whatever  iii  Rattar's 
taking  the  smallest  share  even 
in  diverting  the  course  of  jus- 
tice by  a  hair's-breadth.  He 
and  you  and  I  have  to  all 
appearances  identical  interests 
in  the  matter." 

"You  are  wiser  that  I  am," 
said  Ned  simply,  but  with  a 
grim  look  in  hia  eye,  "  but  all 
I  oan  say  is,  I  am  going  out 
with  my  gun  to  look  for  Simon 
Rattar." 

Carrington  laughed. 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to 
oatoh  him  at  something  a  little 
better  known  to  the  charge- 
sheets  than  giving  bad  advice 
to  a  lady  client,  before  it's  safe 
to  fire  1 "  said  he. 

"But,  look  here,  Carrington, 
have  you  collected  no  other 
faots  whatever  about  this 
case?" 

Carrington  shot  him  a  curi- 
ous glance,  but  answered  noth- 
ing else. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Ned,  "if 
you  don't  want  to  say  any- 
thing yet,  don't  say  it.  Play 
your  hand  as  you  think  best." 

"  Mr  Cromarty,"  replied  Car- 
rington, "  I  assure  you  I  don't 
want  to  make  faots  into 
mysteries,  but  when  they  are 
mysteries — well,  I  like  to  think 
'em  over  a  bit  before  I  trust 
myself  to  talk.  In  the  course 
of  this  very  afternoon  I've 
collected  an  assortment  either 
of  faots  or  notion  that  seem 
to  have  broken  loose  from  a 
travelling  nightmare." 

"Mind  telling  where  you  got 
'em?"  asked  Ned. 

"Chiefly  from  Rattar's  house- 
maid, a  very  excellent  but 
somewhat  high-strung  and  im- 


aginative young  woman,  and 
how  much  to  believe  of  what 
she  told  me  I  honestly  don't 
know.  And  the  more  one  can 
believe,  the  worse  the  puzzle 
gets!  However,  there  is  one 
statement  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  check.  It  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  lady's  ver- 
acity generally.  Meantime  I 
am  like  a  man  trying  to 
build  a  house  of  what  may 
be  bricks  or  may  be  paper 
bags." 

Ned  rose  with  his  usual 
prompt  decision. 

"I  see,"  said  he,  "and  I 
guess  you  find  one  better  com- 
pany than  two  at  this  particular 
moment.  I  won't  shoot  Simon 
Rat  tar  till  I  hear  from  you — 
though,  by  Gad,  I'm  tempted 
to  kick  him  just  to  be  going 
on  with  !  But  look  here,  Car- 
rington, if  my  services  will 
ever  do  you  the  least  bit  of 
good — in  fact,  so  long  as  I'm 
not  actually  in  the  way — just 
send  me  a  wire  and  I'll  come 
straight.  You  won't  refuse 
me  that?" 

Carrington  looked  at  the  six 
feet  two  inches  of  pure  lean 
muscle  and  smiled. 

"Not  likely  1"  he  said. 
"That's  not  the  sort  of  offer 
I  refuse.  I  won't  hesitate  to 
wire  if  there's  anything  hap- 
pening. But  don't  count  on 
it.  I  can't  see  any  business 
doing  just  yet." 

Ned  held  out  his  hand,  and 
then  suddenly  said,  "  You  don't 
see  any  business  doing  just 
yet  ?  But  you  feel  you're  on  his 
track,  sure !  Now,  don't  you  ?  " 

Carrington  glanced  at  him 
out  of  an  eye  half  quizzical, 
half  abstracted. 
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"  Whose  track  ?  "  he  asked. 

Ned  paused  for  a  second  and 
then  rapped  out — 

"Was  it  Simon  himself?" 

"If  we  were  all  living  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  probably  yes ! 
If  we  were  living  in  the  palace 


of  reason,  certainly  not  —  the 
thing's  ridiculous!  What  we 
are  actually  living  in,  however, 

is "  he  broke  off  and  gazed 

into  space, 

"  What  ?  "  said  Ned. 

"A  blank  fog!" 


XXXV,   IN  THE   GARDEN. 


It  was  a  few  minutes  after 
half  -  past  eight  when  Miss 
Peterkin  chanced  to  meet  her 
friend  Mr  Carrington  in  the 
entrance -hall  of  the  King's 
Arms.  He  was  evidently  going 
out,  and  she  noticed  he  was 
rather  differently  habited  from 
usual,  wearing  now  a  long 
light  topcoat  of  a  very 
dark -grey  hue,  and  a  dark- 
coloured  felt  hat.  They  were 
not  quite  so  becoming  as  his 
ordinary  garb,  she  thought, 
but  then  Mr  Carrington  looked 
the  gentleman  in  anything. 

"  Are  you  going  to  desert  us 
to  -  night,  Mr  Carrington  ?  " 
asked  the  manageress. 

"  I  have  a  letter  or  two  to 
post,"  said  he;  "they  are  an 
excuse  for  a  stroll.  I  want 
a  breath  of  fresh  air." 

He  closed  the  glass  door  of 
the  hotel  behind  him  and 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
pavement  in  the  little  circle 
of  radiance  thrown  by  the 
light  of  the  hall.  Mr  Car- 
rington's  leisurely  movements 
undoubtedly  played  no  small 
part  in  the  unsuspecting  con- 
fidence which  he  inspired. 
Out  of  the  light  he  turned, 
strolling  easily,  down  the  long 
stretch  of  black  pavement  with 
its  few  checkers  of  lamplight 
here  and  there,  and  the  empty 
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silent  street  of  the  little  country 
town  at  his  side.  It  was  a 
very  dark  moonless  night,  and 
the  air  was  almost  quite  still. 
Looking  upward,  he  could  see 
a  rare  star  or  two  twinkle,  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  heavens  were 
under  cloud.  Judging  from  his 
contented  expression  the  night 
seemed  to  please  him. 

He  passed  the  post  -  office, 
but  curiously  enough  omitted 
to  drop  any  letters  into  the 
box.  The  breath  of  fresh  air 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  his  sole 
preoccupation.  Moving  with 
a  slightly  quickened  stride,  but 
still  easily,  he  turned  out  of 
that  street  into  another  even 
quieter  and  darker,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  nearing  the 
lights  of  the  station.  He  gave 
these  a  wide  berth,  however, 
and  presently  was  strolling  up 
a  very  secluded  road,  with  a 
few  villas  and  gardens  upon 
the  one  side,  and  black  space 
on  the  other.  There  for  a 
moment  he  stopped  and  trans- 
ferred something  from  the 
pocket  of  his  inner  coat  into 
the  pocket  of  his  topcoat.  It 
was  a  small  compact  article, 
and  a  ray  of  light  from  a 
lamp-post  behind  him  gleamed 
for  an  instant  upon  a  circu- 
lar metal  orifice  at  one  end 
of  it. 
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Before  he  moved  on,  he 
searched  the  darkness  intently, 
before  him  and  behind,  but  saw 
no  sign  of  any  other  passenger. 
And  then  he  turned  the  rim  of 
his  dark  felt  hat  down  over  his 
face,  stepped  out  briskly  for 
some  fifty  yards  farther,  and 
turned  sharply  through  an 
open  gate.  Onoe  again  he 
stopped  and  listened  keenly, 
standing  now  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  beside  the  drive. 
In  his  dark  topcoat  and  with 
his  hat  turned  over  his  faoe 
he  was  as  nearly  invisible  as 
a  man  oould  be ;  but  even  this 
did  not  seem  to  satisfy  him, 
for  in  a  moment  he  gently 
parted  the  branches  of  the 
trees  and  pushed  through  the 
belt  of  planting  to  the  lawn 
beyond. 

The  villa  of  Mr  Simon  Rattar 
was  now  half  seen  beyond  the 
curving  end  of  the  belt  that 
bounded  the  drive.  It  was 
dim  against  the  night  sky, 
and  the  garden  was  dimmer 
still.  Carrington  kept  on  the 
grass,  following  the  outside 
of  the  trees,  and  then  again 
plunged  into  them  when  they 
curved  round  at  the  top  of 
the  drive.  Pushing  quietly 
through,  he  reached  the  other 
side,  and  there  his  expedition 
in  search  of  fresh  air  seemed 
to  have  found  its  goal,  for 
he  leaned  his  back  against  a 
tree -trunk,  folded  his  arms, 
and  waited. 

He  was  looking  obliquely 
across  a  sweep  of  gravel,  with 
the  whole  front  of  the  house 
full  in  view.  A  ray  came 
from  the  fanlight  over  the 
front  door,  and  a  faint  radi- 
anoe  escaped  through  the  slats 
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of  the  library  blinds,  but  other- 
wise the  villa  was  a  lump  of 
darkness  in  the  dark. 

One  minute  after  another 
passed  without  event  and 
with  scarcely  even  the  faint- 
est sound.  Then  all  at  once 
a  little  touch  of  breeze  sprang 
up  and  sighed  overhead  through 
the  tree-tops,  and  from  that 
time  on  there  was  an  alterna- 
tion of  utter  silence  with  the 
sough  of  branches  gently 
stirred, 

From  a  church  tower  in  the 
town  came  the  stroke  of  a 
clock.  Carrington  counted 
nine,  and  his  eyes  were  riveted 
on  the  front  door  now.  Barely 
two  more  minutes  passed  be- 
fore it  opened  quietly ;  a  figure 
appeared  for  an  instant  in  the 
light  of  the  hall,  and  then,  as 
quietly,  the  door  closed  again. 
There  was  a  lull  at  the  moment, 
but  Carrington  oould  hear  not 
a  sound.  The  figure  must  be 
standing  very  still  on  the 
doorstep,  listening — evidently 
listening.  And  then  the  thick- 
set form  of  Simon  Rattar  ap- 
peared dimly  on  the  gravel, 
crossing  to  the  lawn  beyond. 
The  pebbles  crunched  a  little, 
but  not  very  much.  He  seemed 
to  be  walking  warily,  and  when 
he  reached  the  farther  side  he 
stood  still  again,  and  Carring- 
ton could  see  his  head  moving, 
as  though  he  were  looking  all 
round  him  through  the  night. 

But  now  the  figure  was 
moving  again,  coming  this 
time  straight  for  the  head  of 
the  belt  of  trees.  Carrington 
had  drawn  on  a  pair  of  dark 
gloves,  and  he  raised  his  arm 
to  cover  the  lower  part  of  his 
faoe,  looking  over  it  through 
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the  branches  and  facing  the 
silent  owner  of  the  garden, 
till  there  were  hardly  three 
paoes  between  them,  the  one 
on  the  lawn,  the  other  in  the 
heart  of  the  plantation. 

Aud  then  when  Simon  was 
exactly  opposite  he  stopped 
dead.  Carrington's  other  hand 
slipped  noiselessly  into  the 
pocket  where  he  had  dropped 
that  little  article,  but  other- 
wise he  never  moved  a  muscle, 
and  he  breathed  very  gently. 
The  man  en  the  tnrf  seemed 
to  be  doing  something  with 
his  hands,  bat  what,  it  was 
impossible  to  say.  The  hands 
would  move  into  his  pocket 
and  then  out  again,  till  quite 
three  or  four  minutes  had 
passed,  and  then  came  a 
sudden  flash  of  light.  Car- 
rington's  right  hand  moved 
half  •  way  out  of  his  pocket 
and  then  was  stayed,  for  by 
the  light  of  the  match  he 
saw  a  very  singular  sight. 

Simen  Rattar  was  not  look- 
ing at  him.  His  eyes  were 
fooussed  just  before  his  nose, 
where  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  was 
beginning  to  glow.  Carring- 
ton  could  hear  the  lips  gently 
sucking,  and  then  the  aroma 
of  tobacco  came  in  a  strong 
wave  through  the  trees. 
Finally  the  match  went  out, 
and  the  glowing  pipe  began 
to  move  slowly  along  the 
turf,  keeping  close  to  the 
shelter  of  the  trees. 

For  a  space  Carrington 
stood  petrified  with  wonder, 
and  then,  very  carefully  and 
quite  silently,  he  worked  his 
way  through  the  trees  out  on 
to  the  turf,  and  at  once  fell 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  Had 
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any  one  been  there  to  see,  they 
would  have  beheld  for  the  next 
five  minutes  a  strange  proces- 
sion of  two  slowly  moving 
along  the  edge  of  the  planta- 
tion, a  thick-set  man  in  front 
smoking  a  pipe  and  something 
like  a  great  gorilla  stalking 
him  from  behind.  This  pro- 
cession skirted  the  plantation 
nearly  down  to  the  gate ;  then 
it  turned  at  right  angles,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  trees  that 
bordered  the  wall  between  the 
garden  and  the  road ;  and 
then  again  at  right  angles 
when  it  had  reached  the 
farther  corner  of  Mr  Rattar's 
demesne.  Simon  was  now  in 
a  secluded  path  with  shrubs 
on  either  hand,  and  instead 
of  continuing  his  tour,  he 
turned  at  the  end  of  this 
path  and  paced  slowly  back 
again.  And  seeing  this,  the 
ape  behind  him  squatted  in 
the  shadow  of  a  laurel  and 
waited. 

A  steady  breeze  was  now 
blowing  and  the  trees  were 
sighing  continuously.  The 
sky  at  the  same  time  cleared, 
and  more  and  more  stars  came 
out  till  the  eyes  of  the  man 
behind  the  bush  could  follow 
the  moving  man  from  end  to 
end  of  the  path.  The  wind 
made  the  pipe  smoke  quickly, 
and  presently  a  shower  of 
sparks  showed  that  it  was 
being  emptied,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  another  match  flashed 
and  a  second  pipe  glowed 
faintly. 

Backwards  and  forwards 
paced  the  lawyer,  and  back- 
wards and  forwards  again, 
but  for  the  space  of  nearly  an 
hour  from  his  first  coming  out, 
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that  was  everything  that  hap- 
pened ;  and  then  at  last  oame 
a  tapping  of  the  bowl  and 
more  sparks  flying  abroad  in 
the  wind.  The  procession  was 
resumed,  Simon  in  front,  the 
ape-like  form  behind,  but  with 
a  greater  space  between  them 
this  time  as  the  night  was 
clearer,  and  now  they  were 
heading  for  the  house.  The 
lawyer's  steps  crunched  lightly 
on  the  gravel  again ;  the  front 
door  opened  and  closed,  and 
Carrington  was  alone  in  the 
garden. 

Still  crawling,  he  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  belt  of 
trees,  and  then  rose  and  made 
swiftly  for  the  gate,  and  out 
into  the  road.  As  he  passed 
under  a  lamp,  his  face  wore  a 
totally  new  expression,  com- 
pounded of  wonder,  excite- 
ment, and  urgent  thought. 
He  was  walking  swiftly,  and 
his  pace  never  slackened,  nor 
did  the  keenness  leave  his 
face,  till  he  was  back  at  the 
door  of  the  King's  Arms 
Hotel.  Before  he  entered,  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  turned 
up  the  brim  again,  and  his 
manner  when  he  tapped  at 
the  door  of  the  manageress's 
room  was  perfectly  sedate. 
He  let  it  appear,  however, 
that  he  had  some  slight 
matter  on  his  mind. 

"What  is  the  name  of  Mr 


Kattar's  head  clerk?"  he  in- 
quired. "  An  oldish,  prim-look- 
ing man,  with  side  whiskers." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  Mr  Ison," 
said  the  manageress. 

"I  have  just  remembered  a 
bit  of  business  I  ought  to  have 
seen  about  to-night,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  I  can't  very  well  call 
on  Mr  Kattar  himself  at  this 
hour,  but  I  was  thinking  of 
looking  up  Mr  Ison  if  I  could 
discover  his  whereabouts." 

"The  boots  will  show  you 
the  way  to  his  house,"  said  she, 
and  rang  the  bell. 

While  waiting  for  the  boots, 
Mr  Carrington  asked  another 
casual  question  or  two  and 
learned  that  Mr  Ison  had  been 
in  the  office  since  he  was  a  boy. 
"No  man  knew  the  house  of 
Kattar  throughout  its  two 
generations  better  than  Mr 
Ison,"  said  Miss  Peterkin; 
and  she  remembered  after- 
wards that  this  information 
seemed  to  give  Mr  Carring- 
ton peculiar  satisfaction.  He 
seemed  so  gratified,  indeed, 
that  she  wondered  a  little  at 
the  time. 

And  then  the  visitor  and 
the  boots  set  out  together  for 
the  clerk's  house,  and  at  what 
hour  her  guest  returned  she 
was  not  quite  sure.  The  boots, 
it  seemed,  had  been  instructed 
to  wait  up  for  him,  but  she  had 
long  gone  to  bed. 


XXXVI.   THE   WALKING-STICK. 

Had  there  been,  next  morn-  have  surmised    that    he    had 

ing,  any  curious  eyes  to  watch  found  something  to  please  his 

the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  fancy  strangely,  and  yet  that 

who  had  come  to  rent  a  sport-  some  perplexity  still  persisted, 

ing  estate,  they  would  probably  They  would  also  have  put  him 
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down  as  a  muoh  more  excit- 
able, and  even  demonstrative, 
young  man  than  they  had 
imagined.  On  a  lonely  stretch 
of  shore  hard  by  the  little 
town  he  paced  for  nearly  an 
hour,  his  face  a  record  of  the 
debate  within,  and  his  oane 
gesticulating  at  intervals. 

Of  a  sudden  he  stopped  dead, 
and  his  lips  moved  in  a  mur- 
mured ejaculation;  and  then, 
after  standing  stock-still  for 
some  minutes,  he  murmured 
again — 

"Ten  to  one  on  it!" 

His  oane  had  been  stationary 
during  this  pause.  Now  he 
raised  it  once  more,  but  this 
time  with  careful  attention. 
It  was  a  light  bamboo  with  a 
silver  head.  He  looked  at  it 
thoughtfully,  bent  it  this  way 
and  that,  and  then  drove  it 
into  the  sand  and  pressed  it 
down.  Though  to  the  ordinary 
eye  a  very  chaste  and  appro- 
priate walking-stick  for  such 
a  gentleman  as  Mr  Carring- 
ton,  the  result  of  these  tests 
seemed  to  dissatisfy  him.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  then  with 
an  air  of  resolution  set  out  for 
the  town. 

A  little  later  he  entered  a 
shop  where  a  number  of  walk- 
ing-sticks were  on  view,  and 
informed  the  proprietor  that 
he  desired  to  purchase  some- 
thing more  suitable  for  the 
country  than  the  cane  he 
carried.  In  fact,  his  taste 
seemed  now  to  run  to  the 
very  opposite  extreme,  for  the 
points  on  which  he  insisted 
were  length,  stiffness,  and  a 
long  and  if  possible  somewhat 
pointed  ferrule.  At  last  he 
found  one  to  his  mind,  left  his 


own  oane  to  be  sent  down  to 
the  hotel,  and  walked  out  with 
his  new  purchase. 

His  next  call  was  at  Mr 
Simon  Rattar's  villa.  This 
morning  he  approached  it 
without  any  of  the  curious 
shyness  he  had  exhibited  on 
the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit. 
His  advance  was  conducted 
openly  up  the  drive  and  in  an 
erect  posture,  and  he  crossed 
the  gravel  space  boldly,  and 
even  jauntily,  while  his  ring 
was  firmness  itself.  Mary 
answered  the  bell,  and  her 
pleasure  at  seeing  so  soon 
again  the  sympathetic  gentle- 
man with  the  eyeglass  was  a 
tribute  to  his  tact. 

"  Good  morning,  Mary,"  said 
he,  with  an  air  that  combined 
very  happily  the  courte&y  of  a 
gentleman  with  the  freedom  of 
an  old  friend.  "  Mr  Itattar  is 
at  his  office,  I  presume." 

She  said  that  he  was,  but 
this  time  the  visitor  exhibited 
neither  surprise  nor  disappoint- 
ment. 

"I  thought  he  would  be," 
he  confessed  confidentially 
"and  I  have  come  to  see 
whether  I  couldn't  do  some- 
thing to  help  you  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  these  troublesome 
goings  on.  Anything  fresh 
happened  ? " 

"  The  master  was  out  in  the 
garden  again  last  night,  sir," 
said  she. 

"  Was  he  really  ?  "  cried  Mr 
Carrington.  "By  Jove,  how 
curious !  We  really  must  look 
into  that :  in  fact,  I've  got  an 
idea  I  want  you  to  help  me 
with.  By  the  way,  it  sounds 
an  odd  question  to  ask  about 
Mr  Battar,  but  have  you  ever 
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seen  any  sign  of  a  pipe  or 
tobaooo  in  the  house?" 

"  Oh,  never  indeed  !  "  said 
she.  "  The  master  has  never 
been  a  smoking  gentleman. 
Quite  against  smoking  he's 
always  been,  sir." 

"  Ever  sinoe  you  have  known 
him?" 

"  Oh,  and  before  that,  sir." 

"  Ah !  "  observed  Mr  Carring- 
ton  in  a  manner  that  suggest- 
ed nothing  whatever.  "  Well, 
Mary,  I  want  this  morning  to 
have  a  look  round  the  garden." 

Her  eyes  opened. 

"  Because  the  master  walks 
thereat  nights?" 

He  nodded  confidentially. 

"But— but  if  he  was  to 
know  you'd  been  interfering, 
sir — I  mean  what  he'd  think 
was  interfering,  sir " 

"He  shan't  knew,"  he 
assured  her.  "At  least,  not 
if  you'll  do  what  I  tell  you. 
I  want  you  to  go  now  and  have 
a  nice  quiet  talk  with  oook  for 
half  an  hour — half  an  hour  by 
the  kitchen  olook,  Mary.  If 
you  don't  look  out  of  the 
window,  you  won't  know  that 
I'm  in  the  garden,  and  then 
nobody  can  blame  you  what- 
ever happens.  We  haven't 
mentioned  the  word  *  garden ' 
between  us — so  you  are  out  of 
it !  Remember  that." 

He  smiled  so  pleasantly  that 
Mary  smiled  back, 

"  I'll  remember,  sir,"  said 
she.  "  And  oook  is  to  be  kept 
talking  in  the  kitchen  ?  " 

"You  tumble  to  it  exactly, 
Mary.  If  neither  of  you  see 
me,  neither  of  you  know  any- 
thing at  all." 

She  got  a  last  glimpse  of  his 
sympathetic  smile  as  she  closed 


the  door,  and  then  she  went 
faithfully  to  the  kitchen  for 
her  talk  with  oook.  It  was 
quite  a  pleasant  gossip  at  first, 
but  half  an  hour  is  a  long  time 
to  keep  talking  when  one  has 
been  asked  not  to  stop  sooner ; 
and  it  so  happened,  moreover, 
that  oook  was  somewhat  busy 
that  morning,  and  began  at 
length  to  indicate  distinctly 
that  unless  her  friend  had  some 
matter  of  importance  to  com- 
municate, she  would  regard 
further  verbiage  with  dis- 
favour. At  this  juncture  Mary 
decided  that  twenty  minutes 
was  practically  as  good  as  half 
an  hour,  and  the  conversation 
ceased. 

Passing  out  of  the  kitchen 
regions,  Mary  glanced  towards 
a  distant  window,  hesitated, 
and  then  came  to  another 
decision.  Mr  Carrington  must 
surely  have  left  the  garden 
now,  so  there  was  no  harm  in 
peeping  out.  She  went  to  the 
window  and  peeped. 

It  was  only  a  two  minutes' 
peep,  for  Mr  Carrington  had 
not  left  the  garden,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  space  of  time  some- 
thing very  disturbing  hap- 
pened. But  it  was  long  enough 
to  make  her  marvel  greatly 
at  her  sympathetic  friend's 
method  of  solving  the  riddle 
of  the  master's  conduct.  When 
she  first  saw  him,  he  seemed  to 
be  smoothing  the  earth  in  one 
of  the  flower-beds  with  his 
foot.  Then  he  moved  on  a  few 
paces,  stopped,  and  drove  his 
walking-stick  hard  into  the 
bed.  She  saw  him  lean  on  it 
to  get  it  further  in  and  ap- 
parently twist  it  about  a  little. 
And  then  he  withdrew  it  again, 
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and  was  in  the  act  of  smooth- 
ing the  plaoe  when  she  saw 
him  glance  sharply  towards 
the  gate,  and  the  next  instant 
leap  behind  a  bush.  Simul- 
taneously the  hum  of  a  motor- 
oar  fell  on  her  ear,  and  Mary 
was  out  of  the  room  and  speed- 
ing upstairs. 

She  heard  the  oar  draw  up 
before  the  house,  and  listened 
for  the  front-door  bell ;  but  the 
door  opened  without  a  ring, 
and  she  marvelled  and  trembled 
afresh.  That  the  master  should 
return  in  a  oar  at  this  hour 
of  the  morning  seemed  surely 
to  be  oonneoted  with  the  sin 
she  had  connived  at.  It  swelled 
into  a  crime  as  she  held  her 
breath  and  listened.  She 
wished  devoutly  she  had  never 
set  eyes  on  the  insinuating 
Mr  Carrington. 

But  there  came  no  call  for 
her,  nor  ringing  of  any  bell; 
merely  sounds  of  movement  in 
the  hall  below,  heard  through 
the  thrumming  of  the  waiting 
oar.  And  then  the  front  door 
opened  and  shut  again,  and 
she  ventured  to  the  window. 
It  was  a  little  open,  and  she 
could  hear  her  master  speak  to 
the  chauffeur  as  he  got  in. 
He  was  now  wearing,  she 
noticed,  a  heavy  overcoat.  A 
moment  more  and  he  was  off 
again,  down  the  drive,  and  out 
through  the  gates.  When  she 
remembered  to  look  again  for 
her  sympathetic  friend,  he  was 
quietly  driving  his  walking- 
stick  once  more  into  a  flower- 
bed. 

About  ten  minutes  after- 
wards the  front-door  bell  rang, 
and  there  stood  Mr  Carring- 
ton again.  His  eyes  seemed 


strangely  bright,  she  thought, 
but  his  manner  was  calm  and 
soothing  as  ever. 

"I  noticed  Mr  Battar  re- 
turn," he  said,  "  and  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  all  right  before  I  left. 
I  trust,  Mary,  that  you  have 
got  into  no  trouble  on  my 
account." 

She  thought  it  was  very 
kind  of  him  to  inquire. 

"The  master  was  only  just 
in  and  out  again,"  she  assured 
him. 

"  He  came  te  get  his  over- 
coat, I  noticed/'  he  remarked. 

Mr  Carrington's  powers  of 
observation  struck  her  as  very 
surprising  for  such  an  easy- 
going gentleman. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  was  all." 

"  Well,  I'm  very  glad  it  was 
all  right,"  he  smiled,  and  began 
to  turn  away.  "By  the  way," 
he  asked,  turning  back,  "did 
he  tell  you  where  he  is  going 
to  now?" 

"  He  didn't  see  me,  sir." 

"  You  didn't  happen  t©  over- 
hear him  giving  any  directions 
to  the  chauffeur,  did  you  ?  I 
noticed  you  at  an  open  window,  '* 

For  the  first  time  Mary's  sym- 
pathetic friend  began  to  make 
her  feel  a  trifle  uncomfortable. 
His  eyes  seemed  to  be  every- 
where. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  him  say 
'  Keldale  House/  "  she  confessed . 

"  Beally  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and 
seemed  to  muse  for  a  moment. 
In  fact,  he  appeared  to  be  still 
musing  as  he  walked  away. 
Mary  began  to  wonder  very 
seriously  whether  Mr  Carring- 
ton was  going  to  prove  merely 
a  fresh  addition  to  the  disquiet- 
ing mysteries  of  that  house. 
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XXXVII.    BISSETS   ADVICE. 


The  short  November  after- 
noon was  fading  into  a  gusty 
evening  as  Ned  Cromarty  drew 
near  his  fortalioe.  He  carried 
a  gun  as  usual,  and  as  usual 
walked  with  seven  -  league 
strides.  Where  the  drive 
passed  through  the  scrap  of 
stunted  plantation  it  was  al- 
ready dusk,  and  the  tortured 
boughs  had  begun  their  night 
of  sighs  and  tossings.  Beyond 
them,  pale  daylight  lingered, 
and  the  old  house  stood  up 
still  clear  against  a  broken 
sky  and  a  grey  waste,  with 
flitting  whiteoaps  all  the  way 
to  the  horizon.  He  had  almost 
reached  the  front  door  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
behind  him.  Pausing  there, 
he  spied  a  pony  and  a  governess 
oar,  with  two  people  distinct 
enough  to  bring  a  sudden  light 
into  his  eye.  The  pony  trotted 
briskly  towards  the  door,  and 
he  took  a  stride  to  meet  them. 
"  Miss  Farmond ! "  he  said. 
A  low  voice  answered,  and 
though  he  could  not  catch  the 
words,  the  tone  was  enough 
for  him.  And  then  another 
voice  said — 

"  Aye,  sir,  I've  brought  her 
over." 

"Bisset!"  said  he.  "It's 
you,  is  it?  Well,  what's  hap- 
pened?" 

He  was  lifting  her  out  of  the 
trap,  and  not  hesitating  to 
hold  her  hand  a  little  longer 
than  he  had  ever  held  it  before, 
now  that  he  could  see  her  face 
quite  plainly  and  read  what 
was  within  her  eyes. 

"I've   dared   to  oome  after 


all ! "  she  said,  with  a  little 
smile,  which  seemed  to  hint 
that  she  knew  the  risk  was 
over  now. 

"  I  advised  her  very  strongly, 
sir,  to  oome  over  with  me  to 
Stanesland,"  explained  her  es- 
cort. "The  young  lady  has 
had  a  trying  experience  at 
Keldale,  and  forbye  the  fair 
impossibility  of  her  stopping 
on  under  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances,! was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  sea  air  would  be  a 
fine  change,  and  the  archi- 
tectural features  remarkably 
interesting.  In  fao',  sir,  I 
practically  insisted  that  Miss 
Farmond  had  just  got  to 
oome." 

"Good  man!"  said  Ned. 
"  Come  in  and  tell  me  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances."  He 
bent  over  Cicely,  and  in  a  low- 
ered voice  added,  "Personally 
I  call  'em  fortunate — so  long 
as  they  haven't  been  too  beast- 
ly for  you !" 

"It's  all  right  n©w!"  she 
murmured;  and  as  they  went 
up  the  steps  he  found,  some- 
how or  other,  her  hand  for  an 
instant  in  his  again. 

"If  you'll  stand  by  your 
pony  for  a  moment,  Bisset,  I'll 
send  out  some  one  to  take  her," 
he  said  with  happy  inspiration. 

But  Mr  Bisset  was  not  so 
easily  shaken  off. 

"She'll  stand  fine  for  a  wee 
while,"  he  assured  his  host. 
"You'll  be  the  better  of  hear- 
ing all  about  it  from  me." 

They  went  into  the  smoking- 
room,  and  the  escort  began 
forthwith. 
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"  The  f aot  is,  Mr  Cromarty, 
that  yon  man,  Simon  Rattar, 
is  a  fair  discredit,  Miss  Far- 
mond  has  been  telling  me  the 
haill  story  ©f  her  running 
away,  and  your  ain  vera 
seasonable  appearance  and 
judicious  conduct,  sir;  which 
I  am  bound  to  say,  Mr  Crom- 
arty, is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  I'd  have  expeotit  of  a 
gentleman  of  your  intelligence. 
Weel,  to  continue,  Miss  Far- 
mend  acted  on  your  advice — 
which  would  have  been  my 
own,  sir,  under  the  circum- 
stances— and  tellt  her  lady- 
ship the  plain  facts.  "Weel, 
then " 

"And  what  did  Lady  Crom- 
arty say  to  you  ?  "  demanded 
Ned. 

"  Hardly  a  word.  She  simply 
looked  at  me,  and  said  she 
would  send  for  Mr  Battar." 

Not  a  whit  rebuffed,  Mr  Bisset 
straightway  resumed  his  nar- 
rative. 

"A  perfectly  proper  prin- 
ciple if  the  man  was  capable 
of  telling  the  truth.  I'm  no' 
blaming  her  ladyship  at  that 
point,  but  where  she  departit 
from  the  proper  principles  of 
evidence " 

"  When  did  Rattar  come  ?  " 

"  This  morning,"  said  Cicely. 
"And — can  you  believe  it? — 
he  absolutely  denied  that  he 
had  ever  advised  me  to  go 
away!" 

"I  can  believe  it,"  said  Ned 
grimly.  "  And  I  suppose  Lady 
Cromarty  believed  him  ?  " 

"  God,  but  you're  right,  sir !  " 
oried  Bisset.  "Your  deduc- 
tions are  perfectly  correct. 
Yon  man  had  the  impudence 
to  give  the  haill  thing  a  flat 


denial!  And  then  naturally 
Miss  Farmond  was  for  off,  but 
at  first  her  ladyship  was  no' 
for  letting  her  go.  Indeed, 
she  went  the  length  of  sending 
for  me,  and  telling  me  the 
young  lady  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  shift  her  luggage 
out  of  the  house  or  use  any 
conveyance." 

"  But  Bisset  was  splendid  !  " 
eried  Cicely.  "D@  you  know 
what  the  foolish  man  did? 
He  gave  up  his  situation  and 
teok  me  away  !" 

Bisset,  the  man,  permitted  a 
gleam  of  pleasure  to  illuminate 
his  blunt  features ;  but  Bisset, 
the  philosopher,  protested  with 
some  dignity. 

"It  was  a  mere  matter  of 
principle,  sir.  Detention  of 
luggage  like  yon  is  no'  legal. 
I  tellt  her  ladyship  flatly  that 
she'd  find  herself  afore  the 
Shirra',  and  that  I  was  no' 
going  to  abet  any  such  pro- 
ceedings. I  further  informed 
her,  sir,  of  my  candid  opinion 
of  Simon  Battar,  and  I  said 
plainly  that  he  was  probably 
meaning  to  marry  her  and  get 
the  estate  under  his  thumb, 
and  these  were  the  kind  o' 
tricks  rascally  lawyers  took  in 
foolish  women  wi'." 

"You  told  Lady  Cromarty 
that ! "  exclaimed  Ned.  "  And 
what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  We  had  a  few  disagreeable 
passages,  as  it  were,  sir,"  said 
the  philosopher  calmly.  "And 
then  I  borrowed  yon  trap,  and 
having  advised  Miss  Farmond 
to  come  to  Stanesland,  and 
she  being  amenable,  I  just 
brought  her  along  to  you." 

"  Oh,  it  was  on  your  advice 
then?" 
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"  Yes,  sir.", 

Cicely  and  her  host  ex- 
changed one  fleeting  glance 
and  then  looked  extremely  un- 
conscious. 

"  She's  derned  wise ! "  said  he 
to  himself. 

He  held  oat  his  hand  to  the 
gratified  counsellor. 

"Well  done,  Bisset,  you've 
touched  your  top  form  to-day, 
and  I  may  tell  you  I've  been 
wanting  some  one  like  you 
badly  for  a  long  while,  if  you 
are  willing  to  stay  on  with 
me.  Pat  that  in  your  pipe, 
Bisset,  and  smoke  over  it ! 
And  now,  you  know  your  way, 
go  and  get  yourself  some  tea 
and  a  drink  of  the  wildest 
poison  you  fancy  ! " 

Hardly  was  the  door  closed 
behind  him  than  the  laird  put 
his  fate  to  the  test  as  promptly 
and  directly  as  he  did  most 
other  things. 

"  I  want  you  to  stop  on  too, 
Cicely— for  ever.  Will  you  ?  " 

Her  eyes,  shyly  questioning 
for  a  moment  and  then  shyly 
tender,  answered  his  question 
before  her  lips  had  moved,  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  to 
convince  them  that  the  minutes 
which  followed  ever  had  a 
parallel  within  human  experi- 
ence. 

A  little  later  he  confessed — 

"  Do  you  know,  Cicely,  I've 
always  had  a  funky  feeling 
that  if  I  ever  proposed  my 
glass  eye  would  drop  out ! " 

The  next  event  was  the 
somewhat  sudden  entry  of 
Lilian  Cromarty,  and  that 
lady's  self-control  was  never 
more  severely  tested  or  brilli- 
antly vindicated.  One  startled 


glance,  and  then  she  was  say- 
ing, briskly,  and  with  the  old 
bright  smile — 

"  A  telegram  for  you,  Ned  ! " 

"Thanks,"  said  he.  "By 
the  way,  here's  the  future  Mrs 
Ned  —  that's  to  say,  if  she 
doesn't  funk  it  before  the 
wedding." 

Lilian's  welcome,  Lilian's 
embrace,  and  Lilian's  con- 
gratulations were  alike  per- 
fect. Cicely  wondered  how 
people  could  ever  have  said 
the  critical  things  of  her  which 
some  of  her  acquaintances  were 
unkind  enough  to  say  at  times. 
As  to  Bisset's  dictum  regard- 
ing the  lady  in  the  castle,  that 
was  manifestly  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it.  Miss  Cromarty  was 
clearly  overjoyed  to  hear  of  her 
brother's  engagement. 

"And  now,  Neddy  dear!" 
cried  the  bright  lady,  "tell 
me  how  it  all  came  about ! " 

Ned  looked  up  from  his  tele- 
gram with  a  glint  in  his  eye 
that  was  hardly  a  lover's 
glance. 

"Cicely  will  tell  you  all 
about  it,"  said  he.  "I'm 
afraid  I've  got  to  be  off  pretty 
well  as  quick  as  I  oan.;> 

He  handed  them  the  wire 
and  they  read  —  "  Meet  me 
eight  to-night,  King's  Arms. 
Urgent.  Carrington." 

"  From  Mr  Carrington  !  " 
exclaimed  his  sister. 

Ned  smiled. 

"Cicely  will  explain  him 
toe,"  he  said.  "By  Gad,  I 
wonder  if  this  is  going  to  be 
the  finishing  bit  of  luck !  " 

In  another  twenty  minutes 
the  lights  of  his  gig-lamps  were 
raking  the  night. 
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XXXVIII.    TRAPPED. 


Cromarty  and  Carrington 
slipped  unostentatiously  out  of 
the  hotel  a  few  minutes  after 
eight  o'clock. 

"Take  any  line  you  like," 
said  Carrington,  "but  as  he 
knows  new  that  you  brought 
Miss  Farmond  back  and  have 
heard  her  version,  he'll  natu- 
rally be  feeling  a  little  un- 
comfortable about  the  place 
where  one  generally  gets 
kicked,  when  he  sees  you 
march  in.  He  will  expect 
you  to  open  out  on  that  sub- 
ject, so  if  I  were  you  I'd  take 
the  natural  line  of  country  and 
do  what  he  expects." 

"  Including  the  kicking  ?  " 

Carrington  laughed. 

"Keep  him  waiting  for 
that.  Spin  it  out ;  that's  your 
job  to-night." 

"  I  wish  it  were  more  than 
talking  ! "  said  Ned. 

"  Well,"  drawled  Carrington, 
"it  may  lead  to  something 
more  amusing.  Who  knows? 
You  haven't  brought  your  own 
gun,  I  suppose  ?  Take  mine." 

He  handed  him  the  same 
little  article  he  had  taken  out 
the  night  before,  and  Ned's  eye 
gleamed. 

"What!"  said  he.  "That 
kind  of  gun  once  more  ?  This 
reminds  me  of  old  times  !  " 

"It's  a  mere  precaution," 
said  the  other.  "Don't  count 
on  using  it !  Remember,  you're 
going  to  visit  the  most  re- 
spectable citizen  of  the  town 
—  perhaps  on  a  wild  -  goose 
errand." 

"I  guess  not,"  said  Ned 
quietly. 


"We  daren't  assume  any- 
thing. I  don't  want  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself,  and  no  more  do 
you,  I  take  it." 

"I  see,"  said  Ned,  with  a 
nod.  "Well,  I'll  keep  him  in 
his  chair  for  you." 

"That's  it." 

They  were  walking  quickly 
through  the  silent  town  under 
the  windy  night  sky.  It  was 
a  dark  boisterous  evening,  not 
inviting  for  strollers,  and  they 
scarcely  passed  a  soul  till  they 
were  in  the  quiet  road  where 
the  villa  stood.  There,  from 
the  shadows  of  a  gateway,  two 
figures  moved  out  to  meet 
them,  and  Cromarty  recog- 
nised Superintendent  Suther- 
land and  one  of  his  constables. 
The  two  saluted  in  silence  and 
fell  in  behind.  They  each 
carried,  he  noticed,  something 
long-shaped  wrapped  up  loosely 
in  sacking. 

"What  have  they  got 
there  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Prosaic  instruments/'smiled 
Carrington.  "I  won't  tell  you 
more  for  fear  the  gamble 
doesn't  come  off." 

"Like  the  sensation  before 
one  proposes,  I  suppose,"  said 
Ned.  "Well,  going  by  that, 
the  omens  ought  to  be  all 
right." 

They  turned  ia  through 
Simon's  gate  and  then  the  four 
stopped. 

"We  part  here,"  whispered 
Carrington.  "  Good  luck  ! " 

"Same  te  you,"  said  Ned 
briefly,  and  strode  up  the 
drive. 

As   he   came   out    into    the 
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gravel  sweep  before  the  house 
he  looked  hard  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  garden,  but  beyond 
the  tossing  shapes  of  trees, 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  move- 
ment. 

"Mr  Rattar  in?"  he  in- 
quired. "  Sitting  in  the  library 
I  suppose  ?  Take  me  right  to 
him.  Cromarty's  my  name." 

"  Mr  Cromarty  to  see  you, 
sir,"  announced  Mary,  and  she 
was  startled  to  see  the  master's 
sudden  turn  in  his  ohair  and 
the  look  upon  his  faoe. 

"  Whether  he  was  feared  or 
whether  he  was  angered  I 
cinna  rightly  say,"  she  told 
cook,  "  but  anyway  he  looked 
fair  mad  like!" 

"Goad  evening,"  said  Ned. 

His  voice  was  restrained  and 
dry,  and  as  he  spoke  he  strode 
across  the  room  and  seated 
himself  deliberately  in  the  arm- 
ohair  on  the  side  of  the  fire 
opposite  the  lawyer. 

Simon  had  banished  that 
first  look  which  Mary  saw, 
but  there  remained  in  his  eyes 
something  more  than  their 
usual  cold  stare.  Each  day 
since  Carringten  came  seemed 
to  have  aged  his  faoe  and 
changed  it  for  the  worse :  a 
haggard,  ugly,  malicious  faoe 
it  seemed  to  his  visitor  look- 
ing hard  at  it  to-night.  His 
only  greeting  was  a  briefer 
grunt  than  ordinary. 

"I  daresay  you  can  guess 
what's  brought  me  here,"  said 
Ned. 

The  lawyer  rapped  out  his 
first  words  jerkily. 

"No.      I  can't." 

"Try  three  guesses,"  sug- 
gested his  visitor.  "Come 
now,  number  one ?" 


Simon.  [Nov. 

For  a  moment  Simon  was 
silent,  but  to-night  he  could 
not  hide  the  working  of  that 
faoe  which  usually  hid  his 
thoughts  so  effectually.  It 
was  plain  he  hesitated  what 
line  to  take. 

"You  have  seen  Miss  Far- 
mond,  I  hear,"  he  said. 

"You're  on  the  scent,"  said 
his  visitor  encouragingly. 
"Have  another  go!" 

"You  believe  her  story." 

"I  do." 

"It's  false." 

Ned  stared  at  him  very 
hard,  and  then  he  spoke 
deliberately. 

"I'm  wondering,"  said  he. 

"Wondering  what?"  asked 
Simon. 

"Whether  a  horse-whip  or 
the  toe  of  a  shooting-boot  is 
the  best  cure  for  your  com- 
plaint." 

The  lawyer  shrank  back  into 
his  ohair. 

"Do  you  threaten  me?"  he 
jerked  out.  "  Be  careful  I  " 

"If  I  threatened  you  I'd 
certainly  do  what  I  threat- 
ened," said  Ned.  "So  far 
I'm  only  wondering.  Where 
did  you  learn  to  lie,  Mr 
Kattar?" 

The  lawyer  made  no  answer 
at  all.  His  mind  seemed  con- 
eentrated  on  guessing  the 
other's  probable  actions. 

"Out  with  it,  man!  I've 
met  some  derned  good  liars 
in  my  time,  but  you  beat  the 
lot.  I'm  anxious  to  know 
where  you  learned  the  trick. 
That's  all." 

"Why  do  you  believe  her 
more  than  me?"  asked 
Simon. 

"Because  you've  been  found 
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out  lying  before.  That  was 
a  pretty  stiff  one  about  your 
engaging  Carrington,  wasn't 
it?" 

Simon  was  quite  unable  to 
control  his  violent  start,  and 
his  faoe  turned  whiter. 

"I— I  didn't  say  I  did,"  he 
stammered. 

"  Well,"  said  Ned,  "  I  admit 
I  wasn't  there  to  hear  you,  but 
I  know  Carrington  made  you 
put  your  foot  fairly  in  it  just 
by  way  of  helping  him  to  size 
you  up,  and  he  got  your  size 
right  enough  too." 

"Then "  began  Simon, 

and  stopped  and  changed  it 
into,  "What  does  Carrington 
suspect — er — aoouse  me  of?" 

Ned  stared  at  him  for  several 
seconds  without  speaking,  and 
this  procedure  seemed  to  dis- 
concert the  lawyer  more  than 
anything  had  done  yet. 

"What  — what  does  Car- 
rington mean?"  he  repeated. 

"  He  means  you've  lied,  and 
he  believes  Miss  Farmond,  and 
he  believes  Sir  Malcolm,  and 
he  believes  me,  and  he  puts 
you  down  as  a  pretty  bad 
egg-  What  did  you  expect 
to  be  accused  of?" 

Simon  could  no  more  hide 
his  relief  to-night  than  he 
could  hide  his  fears. 

"Only  of  what  you  have 
told  me  —  only  of  course  of 
what  yon  say!  But  I  can 
explain.  In  good  time  I  can 
explain." 

It  was  at  that  moment  that 
the  door  opened  sharply,  and 
the  start  the  lawyer  gave 
showed  the  state  of  his  nerves 
after  Mr  Cromarty's  handling. 
Mary  MaoLean  stood  in  the 
doorway,  her  faoe  twitching. 


1  'What's  the  matter?" 
snapped  her  master. 

"  Please,  sir,  there  are  men 
in  the  garden!"  she  cried. 

The  lawyer  leapt  to  his 
feet. 

"Men  in  the  garden!"  he 
cried,  and  there  was  a  note 
in  his  voice  which  startled 
even  tough  Ned  Cromarty. 
"What  are  they  doing?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  It 
sounded  almost  as  if  they 
was  digging." 

Simon  swayed  for  an  in- 
stant and  grasped  the  baek 
of  his  chair.  Then  in  a 
muffled  voice  he  muttered — 

"I'm  going  to  see." 

He  had  scarcely  made  a 
step  towards  the  door  when 
Cromarty  was  on  his  feet 
too. 

"Steady!"  he  cried.  "Get 
out  there,  and  shut  the 
door!" 

The  towering  form  and  for- 
midable voice  sent  Mary  out 
with  a  shut  door  between 
them  almost  as  the  command 
was  off  his  tongue.  A  couple 
of  strides  and  he  had  got  the 
lawyer  by  the  shoulder  and 
pulled  him  back. 

"Sit  down!"  he  com- 
manded. 

Simon  turned  on  him  with 
a  new  expression.  The  terror 
had  passed  away,  and  he  stood 
there  now  as  the  sheer  beast  at 
bay. 

"  Damn  you ! "  he  muttered, 
and  turned  his  back  for  a 
moment. 

The  next,  his  hand  rose,  and 
simultaneously  Ned's  arm  shot 
out  and  got  him  by  the  wrist, 
while  the  shook  of  his  on- 
slaught drove  the  man  back 
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and  down  into  his  chair. 
Though  Simon  was  tough  and 
stoutly  built,  he  was  as  a 
ohild  in  the  hands  of  his 
adversary.  A  sharp  twist  of 
the  wrist  was  followed  by  an 
exclamation  of  pain  and  the 
thud  of  something  heavy  on 
the  floor.  Ned  stooped  and 
pioked  up  the  globular  glass 
match-box  that  had  stood  on 
the  table.  For  a  few  moments 
he  stared  at  it  in  dead  silence, 
balancing  it  in  his  hands.  It 
was  like  a  small  cannon-ball 
for  concentrated  weight.  Then 
in  a  curious  voice  he  asked — 

"Is  this  the  first  time  you 
have  used  this?" 

Simon  made  no  reply.  His 
face  was  dead  white  now,  but 
dogged  and  grim,  and  his 
mouth  stayed  tight  as  a  trap. 
Ned  replaced  the  match-box  on 
the  table,  and  planted  himself 
before  the  fire. 

"Nothing  to  say?"  he 
asked,  and  Simon  said  no- 
thing. 

They  remained  like  this  for 
minute  after  minute;  not  a 
movement  in  the  room,  and 
the  booming  of  the  wind  the 
only  sound.  And  then  came 
footsteps  on  the  gravel  and 
the  ringing  of  a  bell. 

"  We'll  probably  learn  some- 
thing now,"  said  Ned ;  but  the 
other  still  said  nothing,  and 
only  a  quick  glance  towards 
the  door  gave  a  hint  of  his 
thoughts. 

There  was  no  announcement 
this  time.  Superintendent 
Sutherland  entered  first,  then 
the  constable,  and  Can-in  g  ton 
last.  The  Superintendent  went 
straight  up  to  the  lawyer, 
his  large  face  preternaturally 


solemn.     Touching  him  on  the 
shoulder  he  said — 

"  I  arrest  you  in  the  King's 
name ! " 

The  man  in  the  chair  half 
started  up  and  then  fell  back 
again. 

"What  for?'5  he  asked 
huskily. 

"The  murder  of  Simon 
Kattar." 

The  lawyer  took  it  as  one 
who  had  seen  the  sword  de- 
scending, but  not  so  Ned 
Cromarty. 

"Of  Simon  Kattar!"  he 
shouted.  "What  the  — then 
who  the  devil  is  this?" 

Carrington  answered.  He 
spoke  with  his  usual  easy 
smile,  but  his  triumphant  eye 
betrayed  his  heart. 

"The  Superintendent  has 
omitted  part  of  the  usual 
formalities,"  he  said.  "This 
person  should  have  been  in- 
troduced as  Mr  George 
Kattar." 

"  George ! "  gasped  Ned. 
"But  I  thought  he  was 
dead!" 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Carrington, 
"but  he  wasn't." 

"What  proof  have  you  of 
this  story  ? "  demanded  the 
man  in  the  chair  suddenly. 

"We  have  just  dug  up  your 
brother's  body  from  that  flower- 
bed," said  Carrington  quietly. 
"  Do  you  recognise  his  ring  ?  " 

He  held  up  a  gold  signet 
ring,  and  the  lawyer  fell  back 
in  bis  chair. 

"  But  look  here  ! "  exclaimed 
Ned,   "what   about    Sir  Regi- 
nald's murder?      He  did  that 
too,  I  suppose?" 
Carrington  nodded. 
"We   hope   to   add  that  to 
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his  aooount  in  a  day  or  two. 
This  is  enough  to  be  going 
on  with,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  nearly  enough 
evidence  now  to  add  the  other 
charge." 

"I  can  add  one  bit,"  said 
Ned,  picking  up  the  match- 
box. "He  has  just  tried  to 
do  me  in  with  this  little 
thing,  and  I  take  it  it  was 
the  third  time  of  using." 

Carrington  weighed  it  in 
his  hand,  and  then  said  to  the 
prisoner — 

"  You  put  it  in  the  end  of  a 
stocking,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  man  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  new  expression  in  his 
eye.  If  it  were  not  a  trace 
of  grim  humour,  it  was  hard 
to  say  what  else  it  could  be. 

"Get  me  a  drink,"  he  said 
huskily,  nodding  towards  the 
tantalus  on  the  side  -  table, 
"and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 


damned  yarn.  My  God,  I'm 
as  dry  as  a  damned  bone!" 

"Give  me  the  key  of  the 
tantalus,"  said  Carrington 
promptly. 

But  the  Superintendent 
seemed  somewhat  taken 
aback. 

"Anything  you  say  maybe 
used  against  you,"  he  reminded 
the  prisoner, 

"You  know  enough  to  swing 
me,  anyhow,"  said  Rattar, "  but 
I'd  like  you  to  know  that  I 
didn't  really  mean  to  do  it.  I 
want  that  drink  first  though  ! " 

He  took  the  glass  of  whisky 
and  water,  and  as  he  raised  it 
to  his  lips  that  same  curious 
look  came  back  into  his  eyes. 

"Here's  to  the  firm  of  S.  and 
G.  Rattar,  and  may  their  clients 
be  as  damned  as  themselves ! " 
he  said  with  a  glance  at  Crom- 
arty,  and  finished  the  drink  at 
a  draught. 


XXXIX.   THE    YARN. 


"  I  needn't  trouble  you  with 
my  adventures  before  I  came 
down  here  to  visit  brother 
Simon,"  began  the  prisoner, 
"for  you  know  them  well 
enough.  It  was  about  a  month 
ago  when  I  turned  up  at  this 
house  one  night." 

"How  did  you  get  here?" 
demanded  the  Superintendent, 

"I  did  the  last  bit  under 
the  seat  of  the  carriage," 
grinned  Rattar,  "and  when 
we  got  int©  the  station  I 
hopped  out  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  train.  The  way  I  paid 
my  fare  wasn't  bad  either, 
considering  I  hadn't  half  of 
the  fare  from  London  in  my 


pocket  when  I  started  —  or 
anything  like  it.  However, 
the  point  is  I  got  here,  and 
just  as  I'd  come  through  the 
gates  I  had  the  luck  to  see 
both  the  maids  going  out.  So 
the  coast  was  clear." 

"Well,  I  rang  the  bell  and 
out  came  Simon  —  the  man 
who'd  got  me  convicted,  and 
my  own  brother  too,  mind 
you  ! — looking  as  smug  as  the 
hard-hearted  old  humbug  he 
was.  He  got  the  shook  of  his 
life  when  he  saw  who  it  was, 
but  I  began  gently,  and  I  put 
a  proposition  to  him.  I'll  bet 
none  of  you  will  guess  what 
it  was!" 
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He  looked  round  the  com- 
pany, and  Carrington  an- 
swered— 

"Blackmail  of  some  sort." 

"  You  may  call  it  blackmail 
if  you  like,  but  what  was  the 
sort  ?  Well,  you'd  never  guess. 
I  was  wearing  a  beard  and 
moustaches  then,  but  I  knew 
if  I  took  them  off  I'd  look  so 
like  Simon  that  no  one  meet- 
ing one  of  us  would  know 
which  it  was,  supposing  we 
were  dressed  exactly  alike  and 
I  did  Simon's  grunting  tricks 
and  all  that.  And  Simon 
knew  it  too. 

"  *  Well,  Simon,  my  dear 
brother,'  I  said  to  him,  'I'll 
make  you  a  sporting  proposi- 
tion. My  idea  is  to  settle 
down  in  this  old  place,  and 
I'm  so  fond  of  yon  I  mean  to 
shave,  get  an  outfit  just  like 
yours,  and  give  free  rein  to 
my  affection  for  you.  I'm  so 
fond  of  you,'  I  said,  'that  I 
know  I  shan't  be  able  to  keep 
more  than  five  yards  away 
from  you  whenever  you  are 
walking  the  streets,  and  I'll 
have  to  sit  in  church  beside 
you,  Simon.  That's  my  pres- 
ent programme.' 

"  I  let  that  sink  in,  and  then 
I  went  on — 

" c  Supposing  this  pro- 
gramme embarrasses  you, 
Simon  ;  well,  there's  one  way 
out  of  it,  and  I  leave  it  to  your 
judgment  to  say  what  it  is.' 

"  Now,  mind  you,  I'd  banked 
on  this  eoming  off,  for  I  knew 
what  a  stickler  Simon  was  for 
the  respectable  and  the  con- 
ventional and  all  that.  Can't 
you  see  the  two  of  us  going 
through  the  streets  together, 
five  yards  apart,  and  dressed 


exactly  alike!  Wouldn't  the 
small  boys  have  liked  it !  That 
was  my  only  idea  in  coming 
down  here.  I  meant  no  more 
mischief,  I'll  swear  to  that ! 
Unfortunately,  though,  I'd  got 
so  keen  on  the  scheme  that  I 
hadn't  thought  of  its  weak 
spot. 

"Simon  said  not  a  word, 
but  just  looked  at  me — exactly 
as  I've  been  looking  at  people 
since  I  took  his  place  in  society. 
And  then  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
really  very  hard  up.  Like  a 
fool  I  teld  him  the  plain  truth, 
that  I  had  inside  of  five  bob 
in  my  pockets,  and  that  was 
every  penny  I  owned  in  the 
world. 

He  grinned  then — I  can  see 
him  grinning  now  —  and  he 
said — 

" '  In  that  case  you'll  have  a 
little  difficulty  in  paying  your 
board  and  lodging  here,  and 
still  more  in  buying  clothes. 
I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,'  he  said ; 
'  I'll  buy  a  ticket  back  to  Lon- 
don for  you  and  leave  it  with 
the  stationmaster,  and  that's 
every  penny  you'll  ever  get  out 
of  me ! ' 

"I  saw  he  had  me,  but  I 
wasn't  going  off  on  those 
terms.  I  damned  him  to  his 
face,  and  he  tried  to  shut  the 
door  on  me.  We  were  talking 
at  the  front  door  all  this  while, 
I  may  mention.  I  got  my  foot 
in  the  way,  and  as  I  was 
always  a  bit  stronger  than 
Simon,  I  had  that  door  open 
after  a  tussle,  and  then  I 
followed  him  into  the  library, 

"I  knew  the  man  was  hard 
as  flint,  and  never  showed 
mercy  to  any  one  in  his  life 
when  he  had  them  on  toast, 
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and  I  knew  he  had  me  on  toast. 
How  was  I  to  get  any  change 
out  of  him?  That  was  what 
I  was  wondering  as  I  followed 
him,  and  then  all  at  onoe  some- 
thing— the  devil  if  you  like — 
put  the  idea  into  my  head. 
I'd  be  Simon  1" 

He  looked  round  on  his 
audience  as  though  he  still 
relished  the  memory  of  that 
inspiration. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  idea  was 
that  no  one  would  ever  dream 
of  suspecting  a  man  of  not 
being  himself !  They  might 
suspect  him  of  a  lot  of  things, 
but  not  of  that.  I  hadn't 
thought  of  the  scheme  ten 
seconds  before  I  realised  how 
dead  safe  it  was  so  loug  as  I 
kept  my  head.  And  I  have  kept 
it.  No  one  can  deny  that  1 " 

His  glance  this  time  chal- 
lenged a  contradiction,  but  no 
one  spoke.  The  circle  of  stead- 
fast eyes  and  silent  lips  he 
seemed  to  take  as  a  tribute  to 
his  address,  for  he  smiled  and 
then  went  on — 

uYes,  I  kept  my  head  from 
the  beginning.  I  stood  talk- 
ing to  him  in  this  very  room, 
he  refusing  to  answer  any- 
thing except  to  repeat  that 
he'd  buy  a  ticket  to  London 
and  leave  it  with  the  station- 
master,  and  I  working  out  the 
scheme — what  to  do  it  with 
and  how  to  manage  after- 
wards. I  knew  it  was  a  swing- 
ing risk,  but  against  that  was 
a  starving  certainty,  and  then 
I  spied  that  match-box  and 
the  thing  was  settled.  I  got 
him  to  look  the  other  way  for 
a  moment — and  then  he  was 
settled.  Give  me  another 
drink  1" 

TOL.  CCVI,— NO.  MCCXLIX, 


Carrington  got  him  a  drink 
and  he  gulped  it  down,  and 
then  turned  suddenly  on  Ned 
Cromarty. 

"Your  damned  glass  eye 
has  been  getting  on  my  nerves 
long  enough ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"My  God,  that  eye  and  your 
habit  of  hanging  people — I've 
had  enough  of  them !  Can't 
you  turn  it  away  from  me  ?  " 

"Won't  turn,"  said  Ned 
coolly  ;  "  spring  broken.  Get 
on  with  your  story  ! " 

Even  in  his  privileged  posi- 
tion as  prisoner,  Rat  tar  seemed 
disinclined  to  have  trouble 
with  his  formidable  ex- client. 
He  answered  nothing,  but 
turned  his  shoulder  to  him 
and  continued — 

"After  that  was  over  I  set 
about  covering  my  tracks. 
The  first  part  was  the  worst. 
Before  the  maids  came  back  I 
had  to  get  Simon  stowed  away 
for  the  night — no  time  to  bury 
him  then,  of  course,  and  I  had 
to  get  into  his  clothes,  shave, 
and  learn  the  lie  of  the  house 
and  all  that.  I  did  it  all  right, 
and  came  down  to  breakfast 
next  morning  and  passed 
muster  with  the  servants,  and 
never  a  suspicion  raised  1 " 

"There  was  a  little,"  re- 
marked Carrington,  "  but 
never  enough." 

"Not  enough  was  good 
enough ! " 

"I'm  not  quite  certain  of 
that," said  Carrington.  "How- 
ever,  go  on.  Your  next  bunker 
was  the  office." 

The  prisoner  nodded. 

"It  took  some   nerve,"   he 

said   complacently,   "and   I'm 

free  to  confess  that,  to  begin 

with,  I  always  had  a  beastly 
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teeiiag  that  some  one  was 
watching  me  and  spotting 
something  that  didn't  look 
quite  right ;  but,  good  lord, 
keeping  my  head  the  way  I 
kept  it,  there  was  nothing  to 
worry  about !  Who  would 
ever  think  that  the  Simon 
II attar  who  walked  into  his 
office  and  grunted  at  his  clerks 
on  Wednesday  morning  wasn't 
the  same  Simon  Rattar  who 
walked  in  and  grunted  on 
Tuesday  morning  ?  And  then 
I  had  one  tremendous  pull  in 
knowing  all  the  ropes  from 
old  days.  Simon  was  a  con- 
servative man,  nothing  was 
ever  changed — not  even  the 
olerks — so  I  had  the  whole 
routine  at  my  fingers.  And 
he  was  an  easy  man  to  imitate 
too.  That  was  where  I  scored 
again.  I  daresay  I  have  in- 
herited seme  of  the  same  tricks 
myself.  I  know  I  found  them 
oome  quite  easy — the  stare  and 
the  silenoe,  and  the  grunts  and 
the  rest  of  them.  And  then  I 
always  had  more  brains  than 
Simon,  and  could  pick  up  busi- 
ness quicker.  You  should  have 
heard  me  making  that  ass 
Malcolm  Cromarty,  and  the 
Farmond  girl,  and  this  hang- 
man with  the  glass  eye,  tell 
me  all  about  themselves  and 
what  their  business  was,  with- 
out their  ever  suspecting  they 
were  being  pumped  1  For, 
mind  you,  I'd  never  set  eyes 
on  Malcolm  Cromarty  or  the 
Farmond  girl  before  in  my 
life !  No,  it  wasn't  at  the 
office  I  had  the  nastiest  time. 
It  was  burying  the  body  that 
night." 

The  boastful  smile  died  off 
his  lips,  and  for  a  moment  he 
shivered  a  little. 


Simon.  [Nov. 

"What  happened  about 
that  ?  "  inquired  Carrington 
keenly. 

Rat  tar's  voice  instinctively 
fell  a  little. 

"When  I  got  home  that 
afternoon  I  found  he  wasn't 
quite  dead  after  all ! " 

"That  accounts  for  it  1" 
murmured  Carrington. 

"  For  what  ?  " 

"  Your  maid  heard  him 
moving." 

The  prisoner  seemed  to  have 
recovered  from  his  passing 
emotion. 

"  And  I  told  her  it  was  a  rat, 
and  she  swallowed  it ! "  he 
laughed.  "Well,  he  didn't 
move  for  long,  and  I  had  fixed 
up  quite  a  good  scheme  for 
getting  him  out  of  the  house. 
A  man  was  to  call  for  old 
papers.  I  even  did  two  voices 
talking  in  the  hall  to  make  the 
bluff  complete!  Not  being 
able  to  get  his  ring  off  his 
finger  rather  worried  me,  but 
I  put  that  right  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  paper  saying 
I'd  lost  it !  " 

He  was  arrested  by  the  look 
on  Carrington's  face. 

"  What  happened  ?  "  he 
exclaimed.  "Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  gave  me  away?" 

"Those  superfluous  pre- 
cautions generally  give  people 
away." 

" But  how?" 

"It  doesn't  matter  now. 
You'll  learn  later.  What 
next?" 

"  Next  ?  "  said  Rattar. 
"Well,  I  just  went  on  keeping 
my  head  and  bluffing  people," 
he  broke  off,  looked  at  Super- 
intendent Sutherland,  and 
gave  a  short  laugh.  "I  only 
lost  my  nerve  a  bit  once,  and 
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that  was  when  the  glass-eyed 
hangman  batted  in  and  said 
he  was  going  to  get  down  a 
detective.  It  struck  me  then 
it  was  time  I  was  off — and 
what's  more,  I  started  !  " 

The  Superintendent's  mouth 
fell  open. 

"  You — you  weren't  the 
man "  he  began. 

"  Yes,"  scoffed  the  prisoner, 
"  I  was  the  man  with  toothache 
in  that  empty  carriage.  I'd 
got  in  at  the  wrong  side  after 
the  ticket  collector  passed  and 
just  about  twenty  seconds 
before  you  opened  the  door. 
But  the  sight  of  your  red  face 
made  me  change  my  plans,  and 
I  was  out  again  before  that 
train  started  !  A  bright  police- 
man you  are!  After  that  I 
decided  to  stick  it  out  and  face 
the  music ;  and  I  faced  it," 

His  mouth  shut  tight  and  he 
sat  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes 
travelling  round  the  others  as 
though  to  mark  their  unwilling 
admiration. 

He  certainly  saw  it  in  the 
faces  of  the  two  open-eyed 
policemen,  but  Cromarty's  was 
hard  and  Ret,  and  he  seemed 
still  to  be  waiting. 

"  You  haven't  told  us  about 
Sir  Reginald  yet,"  he  said, 

Battar  looked  at  him  defi- 
antly. 

{<N"o  evidence  there,"  he  said 
with  a  cunning  shake  of  his 
head ;  "  you  can  go  on  guess- 
ing ! " 

"Would  you  like  to  smoke  a 
pipe?"  asked  Carrington  sud- 
denly. 

The  man's  eyes  gleamed, 

"By  God,  yes!" 

"  You  can  have  one  if  you  tell 
us  about  Sir  Reginald.  We've 
got  you  anyhow,  and  there  will 


be  evidence  enough  there  too 
when  we've  put  it  together." 

The  Superintendent  looked 
a  trifled  shocked,  but  Car- 
rington's  sway  over  him  was 
by  this  time  evidently  un- 
bounded. He  coughed  an  official 
protest  but  said  nothing. 

The  prisoner  only  hesitated 
for  a  moment.  He  saw  Car- 
rington taking  out  a  cigarette, 
and  then  he  took  out  his  keys 
and  said — 

"This  is  the  key  for  that 
drawer.  You'll  find  my  pipe 
and  baccy  there.  I'll  tell  you 
the  rest."  And  then  he  started 
and  exclaimed,  "But  how  the 
h did  you  know  I  smoked  ?  " 

"At  five  minutes  past  nine 
o'clock  last  night,"  said  Car- 
rington, as  he  handed  him  his 
pipe,  "  I  was  within  three  paces 
of  you." 

The  prisoner  stared  at  him 
with  a  wry  face. 

"  You  devil ! "  he  murmured, 
and  then  added  with  some 
philosophy,  "After  all,  I'd 
sooner  be  hanged  than  stop 
smoking."  And  with  that  he 
lit  his  pipe. 

"  You  want  to  know  about 
old  Cromarty,"  he  resumed. 
"Well,  I  made  my  first  bad 
break  when  I  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  him  which 
Simon  had  begun,  not  knowing 
they  had  had  a  talk  between 
whiles  cancelling  the  whole 
thing.  You  know  about  it  and 
about  the  letter  Sir  Reginald 
sent  me  after  I'd  written. 
Well,  when  I  got  that  letter  I 
admit  it  rattled  me  a  bit.  I've 
often  wondered  since  whether 
he  had  really  suspected  any- 
thing, or  whether  he  would 
have  sooner  or  later.  Anyhow 
I  got  it  into  my  head  that  the 
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game  was  up  if  something  did 
not  happen.  And  BO  it 
happened." 

"  You  went  and  killed  him  ?  " 
said  Ned. 

"That's  for  you  and  your 
glass  eye  to  find  out ! "  snapped 
the  prisoner. 

"Take  his  pipe  away,"  said 
Carrington  quietly. 

"Damn  it!"  oried  Battar, 
"  I'll  tell  you,  only  I'm  fed  up 
with  that  man's  bullying  I  I 
put  it  in  a  stocking  "  (he  nodded 
towards  the  matoh-box),  "just 
as  you  guessed,  and  I  went  out 
to  Keldale  that  night.  My 
God,  what  a  walk  that  was  in 
the  dark!  I'd  half  forgotten 
the  way  down  to  the  house, 
and  I  thought  every  other  tree 
was  a  man  watching  me.  I 
don't  know  yet  how  I  got  to 
that  library  window.  I  remem- 
bered his  ways,  and  I  thought 
he'd  be  sitting  up  there  alone ; 
but  it  was  just  a  chance,  and 
I'd  no  idea  I'd  have  the  luok  to 
piok  a  night  when  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  dressing-room. 
Give  me  another  drink!" 


Carrington  promptly  brought 
one,  and  again  it  vanished 
almost  in  a  gulp. 

"  Well,  I  saw  him  through  a 
gap  in  the  curtains  and  I  risked 
a  tap  on  the  glass.  My  God, 
how  surprised  he  was  to  see  me 
standing  there  !  I  grinned  at 
him  and  he  let  me  in,  and 

then "  He  broke  off  and 

fell  forward  in  his  ohair  with 
his  face  in  his  hands.  "  This 
whisky  has  gone  to  my  head  ! " 
he  muttered.  "  You  have 
mixed  it  too  damned  strong  !  " 

Ned  Cromarty  sprang  up, 
his  face  working.  Carrington 
oaught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Let's  come  away,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  We've  heard  every- 
thing necessary.  You  ean't 
touch  him  now." 

Cromarty  let  him  keep  his 
arm  through  his  as  they  went 
to  the  door. 

"I'll  send  a  cab  up  for  you 
in  a  few  minutes,"  Carrington 
added  to  the  Superintendent. 

They  left  the  prisoner  still 
sitting  muttering  into  his 
hands. 


XL.   THE  LAST  CHAPTEB. 


On  their  way  down  to  the 
hotel  Ned  Cromarty  only  spoke 
onoe,  and  that  was  to  exclaim — 

"If  I'd  only  known  when  I 
had  him  alone!  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  more  before  I  went  in  ?" 

"For  your  own  sake,"  said 
Carrington  gently.  "  The  law 
is  so  devilish  undisoriminat- 
ing.  Also,  I  wasn't  absolutely 
certain  then  myself." 

They  said  nothing  more  till 
they  were  seated  in  Car- 
rington's  sitting-room  and  his 
employer  had  got  a  cigar 


between  his  teeth  and  pushed 
away  an  empty  tumbler. 

".I'm  beginning  to  feel  a  bit 
better,"  said  he.  "  Fire  away 
now  and  tell  me  how  you 
managed  this  trick.  I'd  like  to 
see  just  how  derned  stupid  I've 
been !  " 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  assure 
you  you  haven't  I  I'm  a  pro- 
fessional at  this  game,  and  I 
tell  you  honestly  it  was  at  least 
as  much  good  luok  as  good 
guidance  that  put  me  on  to  the 
truth  at  last." 
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"I  wonder  what  you  call 
luek,"  said  Ned.  "Seems  to 
me  you  were  up  against  it  all 
the  time  !  You've  told  me  how 
you  oaught  Rattar  lying  at  the 
start.  Well,  that  was  pretty 
smart  of  you  to  begin  with. 
Then,  what  next?  How  did 
things  oome  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Carrington,  "I 
picked  up  a  little  something 
on  my  first  visit  to  Keldale. 
From  Bisset's  description  I 
gathered  that  the  body  must 
have  been  dragged  along  the 
floor  and  left  near  the  door. 
Why?  Obviously  as  a  blind. 
Adding  that  fact  to  the  unfas- 
tened window,  the  broken  table, 
the  mud  on  the  floor,  and  the 
hearth-brush,  the  odds  seemed 
heavy  on  entry  by  the  window. 
I  also  found  that  the  middle 
blind  had  been  out  of  order 
that  night,  and  that  it  might 
have  been  quite  possible  for 
any  one  outside  to  have  seen 
Sir  Reginald  sitting  in  the 
room  and  known  he  was  alone 
there.  Again,  it  seemed  long 
odds  on  his  having  recognised 
the  man  outside  and  opened 
the  window  himself,  which, 
again,  pointed  to  the  man 
being  some  one  he  knew  quite 
well  and  never  suspected  mis- 
chief from." 

"Those  were  always  my 
own  ideas,  except  that  I  felt 
bamboozled  where  you  felt 
clear,  which  shows  the  differ- 
ence between  our  brains  !  " 

Carrington  laughed  and 
shook  his  head. 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so! 
No,  no;  it's  merely  a  case  of 
every  man  to  his  own  trade. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was 
left  just  as  bamboozled  as  you 
were.  For  who  could  this 


mysterious  man  be?  Of  the 
people  inside  the  house,  I  had 
struck  out  Hiss  Farmond, 
Bisset,  Lady  Cromarty,  and 
all  the  female  servants.  Only 
Sir  Malcolm  was  left.  I  wired 
for  him  to  come  up,  and  was 
able  to  score  him  out  too.  I 
also  visited  you  and  scored 
you  out.  So  there  I  was — 
with  no  conceivable  criminal ! " 
"  But  you'd  already  begun  to 
suspect  Rattar,  hadn't  you  ?  " 

"I  knew  he  had  lied  about 
engaging  me;  I  discovered 
from  Lady  Cromarty  that  he 
had  told  her  of  Sir  Malcolm's 
engagement  to  Miss  Farmond, 
and  I  suspected  he  had  started 
her  suspicions  of  them ;  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  set  on  that 
theory,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  palpably  improbable  if 
one  actually  knew  the  people. 
Of  course  if  one  didn't,  it  was 
plausible  enough.  When  I  first 
came  down  here  it  seemed  to 
me  a  very  likely  theory,  and  I 
was  prepared  to  find  a  guilty 
couple;  but  when  I  met  Miss 
Farmond  and  told  her  sud- 
denly that  Sir  Malcolm  was 
arrested,  and  she  gazed  blankly 
at  me  and  asked  *  What  for  ?  ' 
well,  I  simply  ran  my  pencil, 
so  to  speak,  through  her  name 
and  there  was  an  end  of  her! 
The  same  with  Sir  Malcolm 
when  I  met  him.  And  yet 
here  was  the  family  lawyer, 
who  knew  them  both  perfectly, 
so  convinced  of  their  guilt 
that  he  was  obviously  stifling 
investigation  in  any  other 
direction.  And  on  top  of  all 
that,  all  my  natural  instincts 
and  intuitions  told  me  that 
the  man  was  a  bad  hat." 

"But  didn't   all  that   make 
you  suspect  him?" 
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"Of  what?  Of  leaving  his 
respectable  villa  at  the  dead 
of  night,  tramping  several 
miles  at  his  age  in  the  dark, 
and  deliberately  murdering 
his  own  best  client  and  old 
friend  under  circumstances  so 
risky  to  himself  that  only  a 
combination  of  lucky  chances 
saw  him  safely  through  the 
adventure  ?  Nothing  —  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  homicidal 
mania  could  possibly  account 
for  such  a  performance,  and 
the  man  was  obviously  as  sane 
as  you  or  I.  I  felt  certain 
that  there  was  something 
wrong  somewhere,  but  as  for 
suspecting  him  of  being  the 
principal  in  the  crime,  the  idea 
was  stark  lunacy !  " 

"  By  George,  it  was  a  tough 
proposition!"  said  Ned,  "By 
the  way,  had  you  heard  of 
George  Rattar  at  that  time  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  I  heard  ©f  him, 
and  knew  they  resembled  one 
another,  but  as  I  was  told 
that  he  had  left  the  place  for 
years  and  was  now  dead,  my 
thoughts  never  even  once  ran 
in  that  direction  until  I  got 
into  a  state  of  desperation,  and 
then  I  merely  surmised  that 
his  misdeeds  might  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  some  difficulty 
between  Simon  and  Sir  Regi- 
nald." 

"Then  how  on  earth  did 
you  ever  get  on  to  the  right 
track?" 

"I  never  would  have  if  the 
man  hadn't  given  himself 
away.  To  begin  with,  he  was 
fool  enough  to  fall  in  with 
my  perfectly  genuine  as- 
sumption that  he  was  either 
employing  me  or  acting  for 
my  employer.  No  doubt  he 


stood  to  score  if  the  bluff  had 
come  off,  and  he  banked  on 
your  stipulation  that  your 
name  shouldn't  appear.  But 
if  he  had  only  been  honest  in 
that  matter,  my  suspicions 
would  never  have  started — 
not  at  that  point  anyhow." 

"That  was  Providence  — 
sure ! "  said  Ned  with  con- 
viction. 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  it 
was,"  agreed  Carrington. 
"Then  again  his  advice  to  Sir 
Malcolm  and  Miss  Farmond 
was  well  enough  designed  to 
further  his  own  scheme  of 
throwing  suspicion  on  them, 
but  it  simply  ended  in  his 
being  bowled  out  both  times 
and  throwing  the  suspicion  on 
himself.  But  the  precaution 
which  actually  gave  him  away 
was  putting  in  that  advertise- 
ment about  his  ring." 

"I  was  just  wondering," 
said  Ned,  "how  that  did  the 
trick." 

"By  the  merest  fluke.  I 
noticed  it  when  I  was  making 
inquiries  at  the  police  office  on 
quite  different  lines,  but  you 
can  imagine  that  I  switched 
off  my  other  inquiries  pretty 
quick  when  Superintendent 
Sutherland  calmly  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  ring  was 
stolen  when  Rattar's  house 
was  entered  by  some  one  un- 
known on  the  very  night  of 
the  murder!" 

"This  is  the  first  I've  heard 
of  that!"  cried  Ned. 

"  It  was  the  first  I  had,  but 
it  led  me  straight  to  Rattar's 
house  and  a  long  heart-to- 
heart  talk  there  with  his 
housemaid.  That  was  when 
I  collected  that  extraordinary 
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mixed  bag  of  information 
which  I  was  wondering  yester- 
day whether  to  believe  or  not. 
Here  are  the  items,  and  you 
can  judge  for  yourself  what 
my  state  of  mind  was  when  I 
was  carrying  about  the  follow- 
ing precious  pieces  of  infor- 
mation." 

He  ticked  the  items  off  on 
his  fingers. 

"A  mysterious  man,  who 
entered  the  garden  one  night 
and  left  his  footprints  in  the 
gravel,  and  whose  visit  had  a 
strange  and  mysterious  effect 
on  Rat  tar.  Funny  feelings 
produced  in  the  bosom  of  the 
housemaid  by  the  presence  of 
her  master.  Doors  of  unused 
rooms  mysteriously  looked  and 
keys  taken  away;  said  to  be 
old  papers  inside.  Mysterious 
visit  of  mysterious  man  at 
dead  of  night  to  remove  the 
said  papers.  A  ring  that 
couldn't  come  off  the  owner's 
finger  mysteriously  lost.  Mys- 
terious burglary  on  night  of 
the  murder  by  mysterious 
burglar,  who  left  all  windows 
and  doors  looked  behind  him, 
and  took  nothing  away.  Mys- 
terious perambulations  of  his 
garden  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock  by  Mr  Simon  Rat  tar." 

"  Great  Soot !  "  murmured 
Cromarty. 

"  I  have  given  you  the  items 
in  what  turned  out  to  be  their 
order  of  date,  but  I  got  them 
higgledy-piggledy,  and  served 
up  in  a  sauce  of  mystery  and 
trembly  sensations  that  left 
me  utterly  flnmmoxed  as  to 
how  much — if  anything — was 
sober  fact.  However,  I  began 
by  fastening  on  to  two  things. 
The  first  was  the  burglary, 


which  of  course  at  once  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  the 
man  who  had  committed  the 
crime  at  Keldale  had  returned 
to  Rattar's  house  and  got  in 
by  that  window.  Th9  second 
was  the  nightly  perambula- 
tions, which  could  easily  be 
tested.  When  Mr  Rattar 
emerged  at  nine  that  night,  I 
was  in  the  garden  before  him. 
And  what  do  you  think  he 
did  ?  " 

"  Had  a  look  at  his  brother's 
grave  ?  " 

"  Smoked  two  pipes  of  to- 
bacco !  A  man  who  was  an 
anti  -  tobacco  fanatic  1  The 
truth  hit  me  straight  in  the 
eye :  '  That  man  is  not  Simon 
Rattar ! '  And  then,  ©f  course, 
everything  dropped  int©  its 
place.  The  ex-convict  twin- 
brother,  the  only  evidence  of 
whose  suppositions  death  was 
an  announcement  in  the  paper, 
obviously  put  in  as  a  blind. 
The  personal  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two.  All  the  yarns 
told  me  by  the  housemaid,  in- 
cluding the  strange  visitor — 
George,  of  course,  arriving; 
the  man  who  came  for  the 
papers — George  himself  taking 
out  the  body;  and  the  van- 
ished ring.  Everything  fitted 
in  now,  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  Sir  Reginald 
and  Rattar,  which  had  beaten 
me  before,  gave  the  clue  at 
once  as  to  motive." 

"  I  guess  you  felt  you  had 
deserved  a  drink  that  trip!" 
said  Ned. 

"I  didn't  stop  to  have  my 
drink.  I  went  straight  off  to 
see  old  Ison,  and  pumped  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
He  wasn't  very  helpful,  but 
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everything  I  could  get  ®ut 
of  him  went  to  eonfirm  my 
theory.  I  found  for  certain 
that  Simon  Rattar  had  never 
smoked  in  his  life,  and  that 
George  used  to  be  a  heavy 
smoker.  I  also  learnt  that  a 
few  recent  peculiarities  of  eon- 
duct  had  struck  the  not  too 
observant  Ison,  one  being  very 
suggestive.  Rattar,  it  seemed, 
kept  an  old  pair  of  kid  gloves 
in  his  desk,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  when  he 
was  alone  in  the  office/' 

"  Don't  quite  see  the  bearing 
of  that." 

"  Well,  on  my  hypothesis  it 
was  to  avoid  leaving  finger- 
marks. You  see,  George  was 
an  ex-oonviot.  It  was  a  very 
judicious  precaution  too,  and 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
catch  him  out  by  that  means, 
for  one  could  scarcely  ap- 
proach a  respectable  solicitor 
and  ask  him  for  an  impression 
of  his  fingers!  And  anyhow, 
nothing  oould  be  definitely 
proved  against  him  until  we 
had  found  Simon's  body.  That 
was  the  next  problem.  Where 
had  he  hidden  it?" 

"And  how  did  you  get  at 
that?" 

"Guessed  it.  At  first  my 
thoughts  went  too  far  afield, 
but  when  I  went  ever  the  times 
mentioned  in  the  maid's  story 
of  the  man  who  took  away  the 
papers,  and  the  faot  that  she 
heard  no  sound  of  a  wheeled 
vehicle,  I  realised  that  he 
must  have  simply  planted  it  in 
one  of  the  flower-beds.  This 
morning  I  prodded  them  all 
with  a  stout  walking-stick  and 
found  the  spot.  Then  I  talked 


like  a  father  to  old  Sutherland 
and  fixed  everything  up  with 
him.  And  then  I  sent  my  wire 
to  you." 

"And  you  deliberately  tell 
me  you  got  there  as  much  by 
good  luck  as  good  guidance  ?  " 

Carrington's  eyes  thought- 
fully followed  his  smoke-rings. 

"I  can  see  the  luck  at  every 
turn,"  he  answered,  "  and 
though  I'd  like  to  believe  in 
the  guidance,  I'm  hanged  if 
it's  quite  as  distinct ! " 

"If  you  are  telling  me  the 
neat  unvarnished  truth,  Car- 
rington,"  said  his  admiring 
employer,  "I  can  only  say  that 
you've  a  lot  to  learn  about 
your  own  abilities — and  I  hope 
to  Heaven  you'll  never  learn  it !" 

"But  I  assure  you  there  are 
some  people  who  think  me  con- 
ceited." 

"  There  are  guys  of  all  sorts 
in  the  world,"  said  Ned.  "  For 
instance,  there's  a  girl  who  has 
mistaken  me  for  a  daisy,  and 
I  'vegot  to  get  back  to  her 
now1  Good-night !  I  won't 
say  '  Thanks,'  because  I  can't 
shout  it  loud  enough." 

When  his  gig  -  lamps  had 
flashed  up  the  silent  street  and 
Carrington  had  turned  back 
from  the  pavement  into  the 
hotel,  he  met  his  friend  Miss 
Peterkin. 

"Mr  Cromarty's  late  to- 
night," said  she.  "  A  fine 
gentleman  that !  I  always 
say  there  are  few  like  Mr 
Cromarty  of  Stanesland." 

"  That's  lucky  for  me,"  said 
Carrington  with  a  smile  that 
puzzled  her  a  little.  "  My 
business  in  life  would  be  gone 
if  there  were !  " 
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AN  AIRMAN'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 


BY   LEO  WALMSLEY. 


I.   THE   FIRST  AERODROME. 


MBUYUNI  is  pronounced 
Imbewni,  and  it  means  the 
place  of  an  ostrich;  it  was 
therefore  quite  appropriate 
that  Mbuyuni  should  be  the 
first  of  the  R.F.C.  aerodromes 
in  East  Africa. 

It  is  situated  just  on  the 
British  side  of  th3  inter- 
national boundary,  in  the 
centre  of  the  undulating  bush- 
clad  plain  that  spreads  from 
the  foot  of  Kilimanjaro,  north- 
eastwards to  the  Uganda  rail- 
way. 

The  Squadron  to  which  I 
belonged  arrived  there  by 
train  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
February  1st,  1916,  after  a 
hot  and  tiring  journey  from 
the  eoast.  We  were  led  at 
once  to  our  camping -ground, 
a  large  thorn -fenced  square, 
just  within  the  strongly  de- 
fended perimeter  of  the  main 
camp,  and  there  we  were  left 
to  shift  for  ourselves.  We 
had  no  tents,  and  so  with 
due  philosophy  we  spread  our 
valises  on  the  ground,  which 
from  the  entomological  point 
of  view  promised  to  be  of  in- 
terest. Fortunately  we  had 
in  the  Squadron  several  "old" 
East  Africans,  and  soon  the 
various  mess  baskets  were 
sorted  out,  a  roaring  camp  fire 
made,  and  a  rough  but  very 
acceptable  meal  prepared. 

Before  turning  in  an  in- 
cident occurred  that  to  some 


degree  disturbed  our  peace  of 
mind  for  the  night.  Our  fire 
had  been  built  near  to  one  of 
the  enormous  ant-heaps  found 
everywhere  in  this  country 
which  possess  as  a  rule  seve- 
ral large  exits  the  size  of 
a  rabbit  hole.  Exasperated 
by  the  suffocating  fumes  of  the 
dampish  wood,  suddenly  there 
emerged  from  one  of  these 
holes  an  enormous  snake 
about  ten  feet  long,  and  as 
thick  as  one's  arm.  The  native 
cook,  who  was  busy  stirring 
the  contents  of  a  saucepan 
over  the  fire,  caught  sight  of 
this  horrifying  reptile,  and 
letting  out  an  awful  blood- 
curdling shriek  bolted  as 
though  the  devil  himself  had 
suddenly  appeared,  shaping  a 
headlong  course  through  the 
mass  of  pots,  pans,  bottles 
and  glasses,  that  littered  the 
ground.  The  overturned  pan 
naturally  extinguished  our 
sole  source  of  light,  and  there 
we  were  in  the  dark  with  that 
beastly  snake  wriggling  about 
in  goodness  knows  what  direc- 
tion. Each  of  us  thought  he 
could  feel  it  crawling  about 
his  legs,  and  never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  a  more  utterly 
panic-stricken  crowd  of  grown- 
up people.  It  took  nearly  a 
week's  rum  ration  to  restore 
the  morale  of  the  company, 
and  we  had  just  arrived  at 
that  stage  where  one  begins 
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to  tell  the  others  "  what  a 
darned  good  joke  it  had  been," 
when  a  piercing  howl  from 
the  direction  of  the  servants' 
quarters  fairly  made  our  hair 
stand  on  end.  Seizing  what- 
ever weapon  happened  to  be 
nearest  to  hand,  we  gallantly 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  and 
found  Jones,  ©ur  head  ser- 
vant, in  a  state  of  collapse. 
In  vivid  but  highly  descriptive 
Cockney,  he  told  us  that  he 
was  just  getting  into  bed 
when  "he  put  his  hand  right 
on  it." 

After  a  considerable  amount 
of  volunteering  we  stood  round 
with  our  spades  and  bayonets, 
while  one  of  us  very  gingerly 
raised  the  blanket,  and  there, 
nestling  ever  so  comfortably 
underneath,  was — an  empty 
beer  bottle! 

As  the  night  dragged  on  we 
had  ample  opportunities  for 
studying  the  zoological  and 
nocturnal  wonders  of  East 
Africa. 

The  whole  place  swarmed 
with  ants,  and  although  they 
appeared  to  be  of  a  harmless 
species,  one  never  felt  certain 
that  it  was  not  a  centipede 
or  a  scorpion  crawling  across 
one's  chest.  The  buzzing  of 
the  beetles  and  the  chirping 
of  countless  crickets  was 
almost  deafening,  and  loud 
above  their  unmelodious  din 
came  the  occasional  roar  of  a 
lion,  and  the  more  frequent 
wail  of  the  hyaena.  Jackals, 
frogs,  grasshoppers,  and  vari- 
ous smaller  fry  each  contrib- 
uted to  this  wild  and  primi- 
tive concert,  which,  strange  to 
say,  quickly  lulled  me  off  into 
a  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 


It  took  several  days  to  bring 
up  the  aeroplanes  from  Mom- 
basa, unpack  them  from  their 
wooden  oases,  and  erect  them 
ready  for  flight.  The  need  for 
aerial  reconnaissance  behind 
the  enemy's  lines  was  hourly 
becoming  more  urgent,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  machine  was 
ready  we  were  ordered  out. 

I  shall  never  forget  that 
first  flight.  The  performance 
of  the  machine  on  its  trial  trip 
had  be^n  anything  but  satis- 
factory, and  as  I  happened  to 
be  the  'ghtest  observer  with 
the  Squadron  I  was  chosen  for 
the  job.  The  pilot,  Captain 
Creed,  was  also  a  feather- 
weight, but  in  spite  of  this 
we  cleared  the  trees  at  the 
end  of  the  aerodrome  by  inches 
only,  and  it  was  nearly  half 
an  hour  before  we  reached  a 
height  of  six  hundred  feet, 

The  view  was  extraordi- 
narily interesting.  The  plain 
was  much  more  open  than 
we  had  at  first  imagined, 
for  between  the  dense  patches 
of  bush  were  grassy  glades 
dotted  with  solitary  baobabs 
and  acacias.  Some  of  these 
open  spaces  were  literally 
brown  with  game.  On  one  of 
them  was  a  herd  of  at  least 
two  hundred  eland,  and  num- 
erous odd  groups  of  gazelle, 
hartebeeste,  zebra,  and  giraffe 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  game 
paths  which  intersected  the 
bush  like  the  veins  of  a  leaf. 
These  paths  seemed  to  converge 
on  a  small  water-hole,  where  a 
couple  of  rhinos  were  disport- 
ing themselves.  The  noise  of 
our  engine  drove  them  terror- 
stricken  into  the  bush. 
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The  scenery  was  magnificent. 
At  the  western  extremity  of 
the  plain  rose  the  mighty  slopes 
of  Kilimanjaro,  its  highest 
peaks  floating  on  a  great  bank 
of  cloud,  its  snow-fields  and 
glaciers  aglow  in  the  evening 
sunshine.  Further  south  the 
ragged  cliffs  and  ridges  of  the 
Pare  Hills  leapt  up  from  the 
plain,  dark  and  portentous,  for 
they  formed  the  natural  bar- 
rier between  the  British  and 
the  German  Armies,  and  be- 
hind them  lay  the  vital  Tanga- 
Mosohi  Railway,  which  later 
became  the  main  objective  of 
General  Smuts'  Big  Push. 

Oar  orders  were  to  locate 
a  German  force  which  was 
supposed  to  be  marching  on 
Mbuyuni.  A  squadron  of  horse 
and  a  few  armoured  oars  had 
been  sent  out  to  engage  it,  and 
although  we  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  spotting  our  own 
people — looking  like  so  many 
ants  creeping  over  the  veldt — 
we  saw  no  signs  of  the  Hun. 
All  the  herds  of  game  that  we 
saw,  however,  were  feeding 
peacefully,  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  so  had 
the  enemy  been  anywhere 
near. 

Turning  now  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pare  Hills  we  flew  over 
Lake  Jipe,  whose  muddy, 
swampy  waters  swarm  with 
orooodilaq  and  hippos.  A  forced 
landing  here  would  have  been 
anything  but  a  pleasant  ad- 
venture, and  I  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  we  saw  the  land 
beneath  us  once  more.  "We 
soon  struck  the  main  "road  " 
(a  path  to  be  exact)  that  leads 
from  Mbuyuni  to  Taveta  and 
thence  intoGermanEast  Africa. 


This  road  was  the  key  to  the 
present  military  position,  and 
was  strongly  defended  by  the 
Huns  at  Taveta  and  at  Salaita, 
a  small  hill  about  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Mbuyuni. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying Salaita  Hill  with  its 
elaborate  system  of  trenches 
and  entanglements.  Machine- 
guns  and  rifles  flashed  as  we 
passed  over  at  a  thousand  feet, 
and  although  I  thought  I  could 
hear  the  bullets  whizzing  past, 
none  hit  us.  It  was  very 
annoying  having  no  means 
of  retaliation,  and  as  a  email 
consolation  I  pulled  out  my 
Colt  automatic  and  emptied 
the  magazine  at  the  hill.  In 
an  official  communiqu6  some 
time  later  a  gifted  German 
journalist  described  how  Sal- 
aita Hill  had  been  attacked  by 
an  aeroplane  with  heavy  ma- 
chine-gun fire ;  there  had  been 
no  casualties.  I  was  some- 
what annoyed  about  that. 

The  engine,  which  had  been 
"missing"  badly  throughout 
the  reconnaissance,  stopped 
completely  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  aerodrome;  but  we 
managed  to  glide  in  all  right, 
and  my  pilot  made  a  perfect 
landing.  Later  we  heard  that 
the  alleged  German  force  was 
only  a  small  party  of  our 
scouts  who  had  been  seen  by 
some  of  their  own  comrades; 
and  this  illustrates  one  of 
the  many  difficulties  of  the 
campaign.  German  troops 
wore  practically  the  same  uni- 
form as  our  own,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them  at  a  few  hundred 
yards.  From  the  air  the  prob- 
lem was  even  greater,  and  an 
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airman  had  to  think  twice 
before  he  dropped  his  bombs. 

Daring  the  next  few  days 
more  maohines  were  erected, 
and  frequent  reconnaissances 
were  made  over  the  enemy's 
lines.  The  fortifications  at  Sal- 
aita  and  Taveta  were  sketched, 
photographed,  and  bombed 
whenever  possible;  although 
bombs  were  of  little  use  against 
these  carefully-made  trenches, 
and  it  was  only  occasionally, 
when  we  caught  a  small  body 
of  Huns  in  the  open,  that  we 
had  any  fun. 

At  Taveta  we  had  to  be 
extremely  careful  not  to  harm 
any  of  the  native  villages. 
The  Wa-Taveta  were  friendly 
towards  the  British  (appar- 
ently there  is  not  a  tribe  in 
the  whole  of  East  Africa  that 
is  not),  and  they  were  patiently 
looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  would  be  released 
from  the  cruel  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  Germans. 

We  were  not  permitted  to 
bomb  a  wood  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  because  on  certain  trees 
were  hung  the  skulls  of  de- 
funct members  of  the  Wa- 
Taveta,  the  fall  of  which  would 
bring  bad  luck  to  the  tribe. 

Sometimes  our  reconnais- 
sances took  us  well  up  the  slopes 
of  Kilimanjaro,  where  the  Huns 
had  several  outposts,  one  of 
them  perched  on  the  lip  of  an 
enormous  extinct  crater,  new 
full  of  water.  This  crater- 
lake,  known  as  Chala,  actually 
contains  crocodiles,  although 
it  is  many  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  nearest  river — 
the  Lumi. 

The  heat  bumps  and  "  pock- 
ets" at  first  were  not  quite  so 


bad  as  we  had  anticipated.  In 
the  early  morning  and  late 
evening  the  atmosphere  is  as 
steady  as  it  is  at  home  ;  but 
after  9  A.M.  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  liveliness,  parti- 
cularly noticeable  near  the 
ground  and  under  clouds. 
Later  on  in  the  campaign 
I  formed  a  very  wholesome 
respect  for  these  unpleasant 
phenomena. 

Possibly  the  best  way  of 
explaining  their  origin  is  to 
imagine  the  air  as  so  much 
boiling  water,  with  the  earth 
acting  as  a  giant  stove,  deriv- 
ing its  refracted  heat  from  the 
sun.  The  air  near  the  ground 
is  heated  strongly,  becomes 
lighter,  and  rises  as  a  more  or 
less  powerful  current,  while  a 
similar  current  of  cold  air  falls 
to  take  its  place.  An  aero- 
plane flying  into  the  first- 
named  current  is  naturally 
lifted,  while  the  downward  cur- 
rent produces  a  dropping  effect, 
or  a  so-called  "pocket." 

In  addition  to  this  there  is 
the  action  of  the  ordinary 
wind,  which  sometimes  trans- 
forms the  upward  currents 
into  terrific  eddies  or  whirl- 
winds, which  suck  up  dust, 
sand,  leaves,  and  branches  to 
a  great  height.  We  had  several 
experiences  with  these  whirl- 
winds, or  "  dust  devils,"  as 
they  are  called,  later  on. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  nui- 
sance with  which  we  had  to 
contend  was  the  insect  life.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the 
giant  ant-heaps.  Before  our 
arrival  many  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  aerodrome, 
but  soon  these  industrious 
little  animals  began  to  re- 
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assert  themselves  and  build 
new  heaps.  In  a  single  night 
they  would  produce  a  mound 
large  enough  to  wreck  a 
machine.  It  was  net  long 
before  one  of  our  hangars  col- 
lapsed, the  wooden  pegs  having 
been  completely  eaten  away  by 
termites,  or  white  "ants."  A 
colony  of  these  little  Huns 
attacked  the  legs  of  my  camp- 
bed,  but  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  night  of  this 
tragic  discovery  I  awoke  to 
find  that  they  had  been  raided 
by  soldier  ants,  who  had  al- 
ready formed  up  into  a  long 
column,  and  were  marching 
away,  each  with  two  er  three 
termites  held  in  his  pincers. 
I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning 
their  gallant  oommanding 
officer  in  despatches. 

The  aero-engines  seemed  to 
have  a  fascination  for  all 
manner  of  wee  beasts,  which 
would  crawl  into  any  available 
orifice,  frequently  with  dis- 
astrous results.  This  en- 
tomological offensive  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the 
ground.  In  the  air  one  had 
to  keep  a  constant  look-out 
for  clouds  of  locusts  which 
would  have  played  havoc  with 
the  propellers ;  and  swarms  of 
bees  were  equally  dangerous 
and  unpleasant.  The  pilots' 
and  observers'  seats  were 
favourite  lurking  -  places  for 
scorpions,  tarantulas,  and 
centipedes ;  and  one  always 
turned  one's  cushion  over  be- 
fore one  sat  down. 

In  spite  of  these  little  un- 
pleasantnesses, the  work  was 
very  fascinating,  and  the  time 
never  palled.  When  flying 


was  over,  one  could  always 
wander  out  into  the  bush  with 
a  rifle  ©r  shot  -  gun,  and  be 
certain  of,  at  any  rate,  seeing 
something  of  interest.  The 
first  thing  about  the  "bush" 
that  struck  me  was  the  delioi- 
ously  sweet  but  evasive  scent 
that  everywhere  pervaded  the 
air.  It  reminded  me  strongly 
of  meadow-sweet  and  May- 
blossom,  and  it  would  invari- 
ably conjure  up  disturbing 
memories  of  English  lanes  in 
summer  -  time,  peace  -  time 
picnics,  and  tennis  parties.  I 
never  traced  its  origin.  If  one 
walked  through  the  occasional 
clumps  of  grass,  bright- green 
grasshoppers  would  leap  into 
the  air  like  a  shoal  of  flying- 
fish,  and  wing  their  way  to 
the  next  patch  of  verdant 
cover.  Scores  of  pretty  lizards 
scuttled  about  in  every  direc- 
tion. Snakes  were  not  par- 
ticularly abundant,  but  there 
was  no  shortage  of  tarantulas, 
centipedes,  and  scorpions,  al- 
though even  these  required  a 
certain  amount  of  hunting,  in 
the  daytime  at  any  rate.  At 
night  one  was  hunted. 

Many  of  the  largest  bushes 
were  decked,  Christmas-tree 
fashion,  with  the  curious  purse- 
like  nests  of  a  species  of  weaver- 
bird,  wonderfully  designed  to 
resist  the  special  dangers  of 
the  country.  The  baobabs, 
too,  usually  possessed  a  colony 
or  two  of  chattering  green  and 
blue  parrots,  whose  screeching 
was  deafening. 

Game  was  abundant  every- 
where, and  although,  for  mili- 
tary reasons,  the  use  of 
high  -  powered  arms  was  for- 
bidden, one  could  get  all  the 
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sport   one   wished  for  with  a  renoe  to  see  herds  of  gazelles, 

•22    rifle    and    a    small-bored  impala,   geronuk,  hartebeeste, 

shot  -  gun.       The    long    grass  eland,  oryx,  lesser  kudu,  zebra, 

bordering       the        aerodrome  giraffe,  and  ostrich,  wart-hog, 

teemed  with  quail,  and  spare-  jaokal,  and,  with  luok,  leopard, 

fowl,  guinea-fowl,  sand-grouse,  rhino,  cheetah,  and  even  lion, 

greater    and     lesser     bustard,  To  the  Serrengetti  Plain  was 

haunted    the     adjacent    bush,  only  two  hours'  walk,  and  this 

Within  three   miles   of   camp  is  one  of  the  most  famous  lion 

it  was  quite  a  common  occur-  districts  in  East  Africa. 


II.   THE   BIG  PUSH  STAKTS. 


Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
General  Smuts  the  Big  Push 
started.  The  enemy  was 
manoeuvred  out  of  Salaita 
and  Taveta,  and  after  some 
very  severe  fighting  our  troops 
reached  the  Tanga  -  Mosohi 
Railway,  which,  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  time,  was 
linked  up  with  our  own.  In 
the  middle  of  these  operations 
I  suddenly  developed  a  bad 
attaek  of  dysentery,  and  was 
sent  back  by  ambulance  train 
to  Voi  and  thence  to  Nairobi. 
For  nearly  a  month  I  hovered 
near  the  border-line,  but,  the 
climax  once  passed,  the  won- 
derful highland  air  quickly 
pulled  me  round.  After  a 
delightful  week's  holiday  at 
the  farm  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Way, 
who  treated  me  with  that 
kindness  and  generosity  which 
is  typical  of  the  East  Afri- 
can settler,  I  returned  to 
Mbuyuni,  where  I  awaited 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  new 
aerodrome  at  Kahe  on  the 
Tanga  Railway.  They  came 
the  evening  of  my  arrival,  and 
I  prepared  to  leave  on  the 
following  morning.  The  train 
was  more  or  less  up  to  time — 
i.e.,  only  two  hours  late.  Pas- 


senger coaches  were  unknown 
in  those  days,  and  as  all  the 
oovered-in  trucks  were  full,  I 
had  to  climb  up  on  to  the  roof 
of  one  of  them.  Peter,  a  native 
servant  whom  I  had  procured 
at  Nairobi,  fixed  up  my  valise 
and  pillows  to  make  a  com- 
fortable seat,  and  but  for  the 
constant  shower  of  red-hot 
cinders  from  the  engine,  it 
would  have  been  an  ideal  trip. 
We  arrived  at  Taveta  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  were  told 
that  the  Kahe  train  would  be 
leaving  in  half  an  hour.  It 
left  at  eleven  next  morning. 
The  first  six  miles  or  so  from 
Taveta  is  a  steep  climb,  but 
soon  after  we  had  passed  the 
famous  Latema  Ridge  where 
so  many  of  our  brave  fellows 
had  been  killed,  level  country 
was  reached,  and  our  driver 
was  able  to  get  up  speed.  We 
were  travelling  now  along  the 
slopes  of  Kilimanjaro,  the 
greater  part  consisting  of  open 
grassland,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  dhum  palms  and 
baobabs.  The  line  itself  was 
still  in  a  very  bumpy  condi- 
tion, although  every  few  miles 
we  passed  gangs  of  natives 
working  at  the  various  cut- 
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tings  aud  embankments.  We 
tore  over  one  of  the  latter,  doing 
well  over  forty  miles  an  hour, 
and  as  we  did  so  the  whole 
line  slipped  sideways  at  least 
a  foot.  Goodness  only  knows 
why  we  didn't  leave  the  track. 
At  the  next  halt  we  rushed  up 
to  interview  the  Indian  driver, 
and  found  him  not  in  the  least 
perturbed. 

We  arrived  at  Kahe  late  in 
the  evening.  What  a  change 
fram  Mbuyuni !  The  air  was 
olose  and  heavy  with  the 
almost  overpowering  smell  of 
swamp.  The  trees  were  tall 
and  the  vegetation  dense  and 
green.  Our  aerodrome  was 
situated  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Pangani  river,  on  ground 
which  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore had  been  swamp  itself. 
It  was  still  nearly  all  covered 
with  rank  grass,  only  a  small 
portion  having  been  out  to 
enable  our  machines  to  get 
to  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Before  the  war  the  Germans 
had  regarded  Kahe  as  one  of 
their  most  unhealthy  stations, 
so  we  took  every  precaution 
so  far  as  mosquito  nets  and 
quinine  were  concerned. 

We  became  very  busy  in- 
deed. The  Huns  had  just  been 
pushed  out  of  a  strong  position 
at  Same  on  the  railway,  and 
were  retiring  rapidly  towards 
Mombo,  whence  a  light  railway 
had  been  built  nearly  half-way 
towards  the  central  line. 

They  were  ripping  up  the 
line  and  destroying  the  bridges 
as  they  retired.  Every  day  as 
we  flew  along  we  could  see 
them  at  work,  and  several 
times  we  saw  the  actual 
explosion  when  they  dyna- 


mited a  water-tank  or  some 
other  erection  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  us  when  we  oaine  into 
occupation.  Some  time  later 
I  met  the  German  officer  who 
had  charge  of  the  demolition 
party.  He  told  me  that  as 
soon  as  an  aeroplane  was 
sighted  the  men  immediately 
left  their  work  and  scattered 
in  the  bush.  This  manoeuvre 
would  have  been  successful  if 
our  shooting  had  been  good. 
Instead  of  hitting  the  train, 
however,  our  bombs  sometimes 
fell  wide  of  the  mark,  thus 
often,  quite  unintentionally, 
doing  some  very  effective 
damage.  He  told  me  also  that 
one  of  our  bombs  had  actually 
hit  the  engine  of  a  train,  blow- 
ing it  to  atoms,  and  killing 
the  driver  and  several  military 
passengers. 

The  scenery  on  these  flights 
was  very  fine,  particularly  in 
the  evening,  when,  our  objective 
attained  and  reconnoitred,  the 
machine  would  be  turned  for 
home. 

The  railway  ran  olose  to  the 
foot  of  the  Usambara  Moun- 
tains, whose  precipitous  granite 
cliffs,  glowing  red  in  the  sun's 
lowering  rays,  towered  well 
overhead  in  spite  of  our  great 
altitude.  To  the  west  stretched 
a  level  plain  of  open  bush 
through  which  the  Pangani 
river  meandered  like  a  mighty 
silver  serpent  making  its  weary 
way  to  the  sea. 

Although  now  nearly  fifty 
miles  away,  Kilimanjaro  still 
managed  comfortably  to  block 
out  one-third  of  the  northern 
sky,  and  one's  eyes  were  drawn 
towards  it  as  by  some  magnetic 
influence. 
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The  river  Pangani  proved 
to  be  an  unending  source  of 
interest.  Its  banks  were 
fringed  with  tall  sycamore 
and  mahogany  trees,  half 
hidden  in  a  tangle  of  twisting 
ereepers,  in  which  played  and 
chattered  scores  of  pretty 
blaokfaoed,  long-tailed  mon- 
keys. Here  and  there  a  gap 
in  the  foliage  revealed  the 
river  itself,  still  turbulent  and 
muddy  from  the  rains.  Gaily 
painted  dragon -flies  hovered 
over  its  surface.  Above  the 
incessant  hum  of  countless 
insects  could  be  heard  the 
sweet  twittering  of  the  weaver- 
birds,  whose  long  purse-like 
nests  hung  down  from  the 
trees  near  to  the  water.  Brilli- 
antly-plumed kingfishers  darted 
here  and  there,  or  perehed  on 
the  slender,  graeefully-bending 
papyrus  stems. 

Now  and  again  a  great 
crocodile  would  float  lazily 
past,  its  eyes  and  nose  just 
visible  above  the  surface.  A 
large  fish  would  break  water 
just  in  front  of  it ;  then  would 
oome  a  mighty  swish  and  a 
splash,  and  lower  down  stream 
the  crocodile  would  suddenly 
appear  again,  just  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

The  Huns  were  too  near 
to  permit  of  shooting  expedi- 
tions, so  our  sporting  ac- 
tivities were  directed  to  the 
more  classical  and  far  less 
energetic  pastime  of  fishing. 
Unfortunately  we  had  no 
hooks.  We  did  not  belong 
to  the  R.F.C.  for  nothing,  hew- 
ever,  and  in  his  spare  time  one 
of  our  mechanics  made  some 
excellent  substitutes  from  the 
piano  wire  used  on  the  aero- 


planes. Peter,  who  had  fished 
in  Uganda,  and  pretended  te 
know  all  about  it,  made  a  good 
strong  line  from  papyrus  fibre, 
and  with  a  long  bamboo  rod 
I  soon  had  quite  a  respectable 
outfit. 

Bait  promised  at  first  to 
be  a  problem.  The  South 
Africans  suggested  grass- 
hoppers, but  after  a  long  and 
protracted  hunt  in  the  broiling 
sun,  the  net  bag  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  standing  at  two  and  a 
half,  I  found  that  this  was 
quite  a  sport  in  itself.  Finally, 
I  decided  to  test  the  respective 
luring  capacities  of  raw  meat 
and  bacon  fat.  But  there  was 
no  need  for  any  test.  I  believe 
those  beastly  fish  would  have 
eaten  their  own  tails  had  we 
been  able  to  fix  them  on  our 
hooks  without  their  heads 
noticing  it. 

They  were  oat  -  fish  —  fat 
slimy  brutes,  with  eel-like 
bodies  and  cavernous  mouths 
fall  of  cruel  fangs,  and  fringed 
with  whisker  -  like  tentacles, 
which  gave  to  the  whole  head 
a  wonderful  resemblance  to 
our  familiar  pussy.  They 
proved  to  be  excellent  eating, 
and  made  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  very  limited  menu. 

All  this  time  our  infantry 
was  pushing  steadily  on  after 
the  Hun  down  the  east  bank 
of  the  river.  He  persistently 
refused  to  give  battle,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  his 
plan  was  to  unite  with  the 
Wilhelmsthal  and  Tanga  force, 
and  then  make  for  Morogoro, 
which  had  been  made  the 
political  capital  of  G.E.A.  since 
our  warships  had  bombarded 
Daresalam.  As  the  Hun  re- 
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tired  our  flights  naturally 
became  longer  and  longer,  and 
it  was  at  last  deoided  to  move 
further  down  the  riyer. 

Early  one  morning  our 
advance  convoy,  consisting 
of  light  tenders,  set  off  for 
a  new  aerodrome  which  had 
been  prepared  at  the  site  of 
an  old  Masai  village  near  to 
the  river  and  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Kahe.  There  was  no 
real  road,  only  a  native  path 
or  safari  track,  the  surface  of 
which  had  not  been  improved 
by  the  constant  stream  of 
heavy  motor  lorries  carrying 
food  and  ammunition  to  the 
division  ahead.  The  dust  was 
terrible,  and  so  fine  that  it 
penetrated  our  clothing,  and 
formed  a  nasty  muddy  deposit 
on  our  perspiring  bodies. 
Except  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  river  the 
country  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  Mbuyuni.  The  traffic 
had  frightened  the  game,  how- 
ever, and  the  only  living  things 
to  be  seen  were  the  vultures, 
and  occasionally  a  pack  of 
jackals  squabbling  over  the 
remains  of  a  dead  mule  or  ox. 
The  latter  now  became  a  very 
common  sight,  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  insidious 
ravages  of  the  tetse-fly,  which 
inhabits  practically  the  whole 
of  the  low-lying  districts  of 
G.E.A. 

We  arrived  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  machines  landed 
just  before  dusk.  During  the 
next  two  or  three  days  recon- 
naissances and  bombing  raids 
were  carried  out  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  Not  only  had  we 
to  maintain  a  very  watchful 
eye  for  signs  of  the  retiring 
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enemy,  but  in  addition  we  had 
to  keep  the  Commander- in- 
Chief  informed  daily  as  to  the 
exact  extent  of  our  own 
advance.  Unfortunately,  on 
account  of  the  aeroplanes,  the 
Hun  had  taken  to  marching 
only  by  night.  And  it  was 
rarely  that  we  saw  anything  of 
real  interest  with  the  exception 
of  his  trenches  and  bridges. 
On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  we  received  orders  to 
move  off  once  more,  and  on 
the  following  morning  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Squadron  left  by 
road. 

My  orders  were  to  stay  be- 
hind until  the  afternoon,  when 
I  was  to  go  out  on  a  long 
reconnaissance  with  Emmett, 
and  land  on  our  return  at  the 
new  aerodrome,  the  position 
of  which  was  indicated  on  the 
map. 

We  successfully  reached  our 
objective,  but  when  we  came 
to  look  for  the  aerodrome  on 
our  return  not  a  sign  of  it 
could  be  seen.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  fine  stretch  of  open 
country;  but  there  are  con- 
ventional devices  for  mark- 
ing the  actual  landing-ground, 
and  of  these  there  was  not 
the  slightest  sign.  We  came 
down  to  200  feet  in  order 
to  examine  the  ground  more 
closely.  I  shall  not  forget 
that  experience.  The  sun  had 
been  particularly  hot  all  day, 
and  numerous  whirlwinds — 
many  jf  which  were  powerful 
enough  to  suck  up  to  a  height 
of  several  hundred  feet  small 
bushes  and  broken  branches 
of  trees,  dust,  and  heavy  sand 
— travelled  over  the  plain. 

The  effect  of  these  dust-devils 
2u 
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on  an  aeroplane  oan  be  well 
imagined,  and,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  them  all,  we 
began  to  have  a  very  rough 
passage.  The  machine  was 
tossed  about  like  a  feather, 
and  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
it  all,  we  were  nearly  shaken 
out  of  our  seats  by  a  fear- 
ful knocking  in  the  engine. 
Emmett  immediately  switched 
off,  as  it  became  very  obvious 
that  one  of  the  main  bear- 
ings had  fused.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  we  were  then  over 
a  very  bushy  part,  the  only 
possible  landing-place  being  a 
narrow  patch  of  grass  about 
ene  hundred  yards  long  and 
fifty  wide.  Emmett  judged 
it  to  an  inch,  and  we  came 
to  rest  without  even  scratch- 
ing off  a  bit  of  varnish.  The 
road  was  quite  near,  and  in 
about  an  hour's  time  we  heard 
the  welcome  sound  of  a  car. 
It  proved  to  be  the  last  of  our 
own  convoy,  and,  fortunately 
enough,  was  laden  with  mess 
stores  and  our  native  cook. 
Leaving  a  selection  of  the 
stores  with  my  pilot,  who  had 
to  stand  by  his  machine,  I 
got  into  the  oar  and  we  set 
off.  We  soon  reached  the 
open  patch,  where,  we  had 
been  told,  the  new  aerodrome 
would  be.  Here  we  found 
the  A.D.C.  and  the  Old  'Un 
sitting  disconsolately  in  the 


shade  of  their  machines  wait- 
ing for  something  to  happen. 
They  were  both  very  hungry 
and  fed  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  further  disbursement  of 
stores  took  place  before  I  con- 
tinued my  journey.  Hardly 
had  we  left  them  when, 
suddenly  turning  a  corner  in 
the  road,  we  came  across  a 
number  of  ostriches  enjoying 
a  dust-bath.  We  stopped  im- 
mediately, and  I  commenced 
to  fumble  for  my  camera.  The 
cook,  however,  implored  me 
not  to  risk  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  fresh  meat, 
which,  he  said,  was  far  better 
than  any  buck.  The  sight  of 
the  fine  tail  -  feathers  more 
than  answered  any  argument 
I  might  bring  against  this 
statement,  and  so,  borrowing 
the  driver's  '303,  I  shot  the 
nearest  cook.  It  took  us 
nearly  twenty  minutes  to  chop 
off  the  two  legs,  the  breast, 
the  wings,  and  the  tail.  A 
leg  was  far  more  than  the 
cook  could  lift  unassisted. 

We  found  the  Squadron  ten 
miles  farther  on,  and  soon  a 
breakdown  gang  was  de- 
spatched to  Emmett,  who 
turned  up  quite  safely  two 
days  later. 

The  ostrich  proved  to  be  all 
that  the  cook  had  claimed  for 
it,  and  in  taste  bore  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  beef. 


Ill,    MALARIA. 

Our    new     aerodrome    was  It  created  quite  a  record  so 

called    Old    Lassita,     for    no  far   as   mosquitoes  went.      As 

other   reason   than    that    this  the   Mess  Sergeant  aptly  put 

happened  to  be  the  only  name  it,    "They    fairly    rolled    you 

on   the   map  within  a   radius  out  of  bed,"     Their  activities 

of  twenty  miles.  were     not     confined     to     the 
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watches  of  the  night  either, 
aud  although  this  particular 
species  was  exonerated  by  the 
doctors  of  all  blame  for  ma- 
laria, its  bite  proved  to  be 
extremely  painful. 

The  Squadron  was  already 
beginning  to  pay  heavily  for 
its  sojourn  at  Kahe.  Man 
after  man  sickened  and  went 
down  with  malaria.  We  had 
no  doctor  with  us  ;  but 
Pawson,1  who  had  some  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  took  charge 
of  the  invalids  and  worked  like 
a  Trojan  in  their  interest. 
Medicines  were  scarce,  and 
of  comforts  there  were  none. 
For  aspirin  —  an  essential 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
malaria  —  we  had  to  depend 
on  private  stocks^  which  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  a  man 
with  a  temperature  of  105 
degrees  had  to  go  without 
this  merciful  drug  and  suffer 
untold  agonies. 

It  speaks  well  for  Pawson's 
treatment  and  care  that  not 
a  single  case  developed  into 
black-water,  the  bete  noire  of 
the  East  African  traveller. 

On  account  of  the  mosquitoes 
we  were  not  at  all  sorry  to 
leave  Old  Lassita.  The  next 
oamp  was  known  officially  as 
Kwa  Lokua,  but  we  soon 
changed  that  to  "Daniel's  Den." 
The  district  simply  swarmed 
with  lions,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  sleep  on  account  of  the 
terrifying  row  they  made  every 
night.  Dear  old  Batten,  our 

adjutant,  and  K one  of  the 

equipment  officers,  had  stayed 


behind  at  Old  Lassita,  and  on 
the  second  day  they  arrived 
with  an  exciting  story  to  tell. 
They  had  rigged  up  their  beds 
the  previous  night  with  a  space 
of  about  10  ft.  between  them, 
had  turned  in  early,  and, 
tucked  away  inside  their  nets, 
were  soon  asleep. 

Somewhere  about  midnight 
they  were  awakened  by  the 
familiar  "cough,  cough,"  and 
before  they  could  rub  the  sleep 
frem  their  eyes  a  huge  lion 
walked  serenely  past  between 
them.  He  made  straight  for 
the  place  where  the  men  slept. 
Most  of  them  were  inside 
their  oars,  and  to  one  of  these 
old  Leo  went,  and  placing 
his  great  paws  on  the  step 
peered  in. 

The  mechanic  asleep  therein 
must  have  been  an  old  soldier, 
for  with  a  sigh  of  disappoint- 
ment that  nearly  lifted  the  car 
from  the  ground,  His  Majesty 
walked  on.  The  boys  piled 
wood  ©n  their  fires,  and  the 

adjutant    and    K ,    so   far 

recovered  as  to  find  their  rifles, 
started  to  blaze  away  in  the 
air  with  the  object  of  frighten- 
ing the  great  beast  off.  They 
were  at  last  successful,  but  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  the 
night  huddling  in  their  blankets 
before  the  fire. 

It  must  have  been  a  reaction, 
for  one  night  some  time  after 
this,  when  every  one  was  fast 
asleep  and  things  were  par- 
ticularly quiet  and  peaceful, 

K suddenly  leapt  out  of  bed 

with    a  bleod-ourdling  shriek, 


1  Dear  old  Pawson  died  only  a  few  months  ago  of  disease  contracted  in  East 
Africa.  As  a  gallant  officer,  gentleman,  and,  above  all,  as  jolly  good  pal,  his 
memory  will  be  ever  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  knew  him. — L.  W. 
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and  seizing  his  revolver  began 
to  fire  away  as  though  all  the 
lions  in  Afrioa  were  after  his 
blood.  In  subsequent  camps 

we    always    gave    K the 

advantage  of  any  cover  there 
might  be. 

We  spent  nearly  a  week  at 
"Daniel's  Den,"  during  whieh 
time  we  constantly  reconnoitred 
the  country  as  far  south  as 
Membo,  the  railway  base  for 
the  famous  Wilhelmsthal  agri- 
cultural settlement.  The  Huns 
had  put  up  a  fight  at  a  posi- 
tion which  they  had  prepared 
at  the  point  where  the  Pan- 
g-ani  almost  touches  the  line. 
We  had  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  existence  of  this 
position,  and  a  detailed  map 
of  it  had  been  handed  in  to 
the  Staff  some  days  before  our 
infantry  attacked.  Here  also 
they  had  built  a  bridge,  which 
they  had  time  only  partially 
to  destroy.  They  were  now 
making  rapidly  for  Mkalamo 
and  then  Handeni,  where  they 
hoped  to  join  up  with  their 
other  force.  Everything  was 
in  their  favour.  Owing  to  the 
dense  bush  a  flanking  move- 
ment on  our  part  was  a  sheer 
impossiblity.  The  Hun  was 
not  dependent  upon  mechanical 
transport,  but  travelled  lightly 
and  swiftly,  and  moreover  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing 
every  ineh  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  ease  of  jogging  on 
stolidly  behind  and  fighting 
just  when  and  where  our 
friends  the  enemy  thought  fit. 

I  had  an  exoiting  experience 
flying  over  Mkalamo.  I  was 
up  with  poor  old  Bertram, 
whose  tragic  death  only  a  few 
days  later  cast  a  black  gloom 


over  the  whole  Squadron.  We 
were  flying  moderately  low, 
and  I  was  leaning  out  taking 
a  photograph,  when  a  terrific 
bump  caught  our  right  wing. 
In  a  second  we  were  in  a  nose- 
dive, spinning  as  we  went 
earthwards  like  a  leaf  falling 
from  a  tree,  It  was  a  horrible 
sensation.  My  belt,  of  course, 
was  unfastened,  and  while  I 
hung  on  like  grim  death  to  the 
struts,  my  map,  notes,  and 
photographic  plates  went 
streaming  out  behind  like  a 
paper-chase.  Bertram,  however, 
kept  his  head  splendidly. 
Switching  off  his  engine  as 
soon  as  the  spin  commenced,  he 
at  last  managed  to  pull  her 
out,  not,  however,  until  we 
were  hardly  more  than  800  feet 
above  the  Huns.  They  must 
have  been  disappointed,  for 
later  our  scouts  reported  that 
we  had  been  fired  on  continu- 
ously, and  they  must  have 
concluded  that  they'd  hit  the 
bull  when  they  saw  us  coming 
down.  I  often  wonder  if  they 
found  my  notes.  I  should  have 
liked  very  much  to  have  seen 
their  Chief  Intelligence  Officer 
trying  to  puzzle  them  out. 
Usually,  it  was  more  than  I 
could  do  myself ! 

Before  leaving  Kwa  Lokua 
I  had  several  unsuccessful  lion 
hunts.  On  one  occasion  I 
found  the  carcase  of  a  harte- 
beeste  still  warm,  and  al- 
though we  followed  the  spoor 
of  the  lion  for  nearly  six  miles, 
we  never  got  a  glimpse  of  him. 
The  bush  was  too  thick.  My 
only  decent  bag  was  a  rather 
good  ram  geronuk,  a  smallish 
antelope  with  an  extraordin- 
arily long  neck  and  curious 
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crumpled    horns.      The   latter 
I  kept. 

On  June  llth  the  Squadron 
packed  up  and  set  off  onoe 
more.  As  before,  I  had  to  stay 
behind,  do  a  reconnaissance, 
and  land  at  the  new  aero- 
drome. The  reconnaissance 
had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to 
the  heavy  clouds  that  hung 
low  over  the  German  positions. 
However,  we  landed  safely  at 
the  new  camp,  and  making 
ourselves  comfortable,  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  oonvoy.  It 
turned  up  late  in  the  after- 
noon— every  one  hot,  thirsty, 
bad-tempered,  and  thick  with 
the  red  dust  of  the  read. 
There's  nothing  like  an  aero- 
plane for  this  country. 

The  aerodrome  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  plain  bordering  on  the 
weat  bank  of  the  river.  Here 
and  there  grew  solitary  dhum 
palms,  and  as  there  was  a 
reference  to  these  trees  on  the 
map  the  camp  was  promptly 
labelled  Palms.  Onoe  out  of 
the  actual  basin  of  the  river, 
the  bush  became  particularly 
dense,  and  the  ground  covered 
with  fiendish  bayonet  cactus, 
Only  once  did  I  try  to  cross  a 
clump  of  this  innocent-looking 
stuff.  I'd  as  soon  tackle  Kili- 
manjaro any  day.  The  plant 
consists  of  a  thick  fleshy  and 
springy  stem  about  two  feet 
high,  quite  smooth,  but  ending 
in  a  sharp  calcified  point.  As 
the  victim  moves  he  presses 
forward  the  stem,  which  bends 
like  a  hazel  wand.  As  an- 
other step  is  taken  this  is 
released  and  flies  back,  usu- 
ally inflicting  a  nasty  wound 
in  his  calf.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  there  was  very  little 


shooting  at  Palms.  The  river 
was  too  turbulent  for  fishing, 
and  the  time  commenced  to 
hang  very  heavily.  Quite 
close  to  the  camp  was  a  small 
Masai  village.  The  headman 
used  to  come  and  see  us  every 
day,  and  expressed  great  mar- 
vel at  our  machines.  He  was 
vastly  astonished  when  I  told 
him  that  the  cost  of  an  aero- 
plane was  at  least  £2000. 
Working  it  out  in  cattle  and 
wives,  the  niggers'  Alpha  and 
Omega,  we  calculated  that  out 
of  that  sum  he  could  settle 
down  with  500  of  the  former 
and  1500  of  the  latter.  Cattle, 
he  said,  were  slightly  more  ex- 
pensive these  days. 

The  Masai  are  anything  but 
the  savage  warlike  tribe  the 
missionary  at  home  used  to 
picture  them.  I  never  heard 
of  one  being  enlisted  in  the 
King's  African  Rifles,  and  the 
A.D.C.  described  them  as  a 
filthy,  covetous,  and  untrust- 
worthy race  well  on  the  way  to 
degeneracy. 

In  a  few  days  our  people 
occupied  Mkalamo,  after  a 
fierce  scrap  in  the  bush,  in 
which  they  never  caught  as 
much  as  a  glimpse  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  ideal  coun- 
try from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  retiring  force.  The  Ger- 
mans could  prepare  a  position 
astride  the  road  they  knew 
our  infantry  must  take,  eon- 
oeal  their  rifle  -  pits  and 
machine  -  gun  emplacements 
under  bushes  and  amongst 
the  grass,  and  taking  us  by 
surprise,  pour  a  deadly  fire 
into  our  midst  and  retire  ere 
we  had  time  t©  recover  from 
our  natural  confusion.  This 
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was  the  type  of  fighting  that 
obtained  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, and  one  in  which  the 
Huu  obviously  held  the  ad- 
vantage. 

This  time  he  had  escaped 
with  a  few  casual  ties,  and  we 
were  soon  in  hot  pursuit  down 
the  trolley  line  that  led  from 
Mkalamo  to  Handeni. 

I  was  sent  to  Mkalamo  to 
report  on  a  possible  aerodreme. 
The  only  likely  place  was  a 
lawn-like  patch  on  the  Pan- 
gani,  and  only  twenty  miles 
from  Palms.  This,  however, 
would  mean  a  considerable 
saving  en  our  reconnaissances, 
and  so  I  was  ordered  to  pre- 
pare it  with  the  forty  boys 
placed  at  my  disposal  and  in 
charge  of  Sergeant  Adams. 
It  was  quite  good  fun  being 
on  one's  own.  I  made  a  cosy 
little  bivouac  by  cutting  a 
hole  into  a  very  dense  mass 
of  bush.  Peter  proved  to  be 
quite  a  passable  eook,  and  he 
produced  fresh  milk,  eggs, 
chickens,  and  fish  from  a 
neighbouring  village. 

Guinea-fowl  were  quite  com- 
mon near  the  camp,  and  one 
evening  a  floek  of  about  one 
hundred  alighted  on  the  very 
bush  in  which  my  "bivvy" 
was  made.  It  was  fine  sport 
shooting  them  with  rifles,  and 
we  got  enough  to  send  back  to 
Palms  with  a  passing  oar. 

One  morning  all  the  boys 
were  busy  cutting  long  grass 
on  the  aerodrome.  Taking  the 
rifle,  I  strolled  down  towards 
the  river.  Suddenly  a  large 
reed-buck  got  up  at  my  feet. 
I  fired,  but  missed  badly,  and 


away  the  animal  went  straight 
towards  where  the  boys  were 
working.  A  buck  cannot  run 
in  long  grass — it  bounds,  very 
much  like  a  kangaroo.  I 
daren't  risk  another  shot  be- 
cause of  the  boys,  but  I 
shouted,  wishing  them  to 
turn  it  back  and  give  me 
another  ohanoe.  They,  how- 
ever, mistook  my  shout  for 
a  cry  of  warning,  and  seeing 
something  big  and  brownish 
leaping  towards  them,  several 
of  them  screamed  "  Simba ! 
Simba  !  "  (Lion  !  Lien  !),  and 
throwing  down  their  tools, 
the  whole  gang  bolted  for 
their  lives.  They  were  hor- 
ribly shamefaced  when  they 
found  out  what  it  was,  yet 
they  appreciated  the  joke  im- 
mensely. A  nigger  possesses 
a  very  keen  sense  of  humour. 

At  last  the  aerodrome  was 
finished,  and  I  get  orders  to 
return  to  Palms.  On  the  way 
there  I  managed  to  bag  a  pair 
of  young  geronuk,  both  with- 
out horns.  The  second  one  I 
shot  with  my  revolver,  as  I 
had  used  up  all  my  ammuni- 
tion shooting  guinea-fowl. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  that 
my  aerodrome1  was  not  to  be 
used,  as  one  had  been  found 
near  Handeni.  We  set  off 
about  four  the  next  afternoon. 
It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time 
we  reaehed  Mkalamo,  but  as 
our  orders  were  to  reach  the 
camp  that  night,  we  lit  our 
lamps  and  pushed  on.  The 
road  was  simply  vile — a  mere 
clearing  through  the  bush. 
It  was  horribly  cold,  too,  and 
at  Luohumu,  a  large  native 


1  Known  unofficially  as  Walmsley's  Folly. 
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village  on  the  river,  we  stopped 
and  made  coffee.  This  was  the 
last  we  were  to  see  of  the  dear 
old  Pangani.  Most  of  us  had 
grown  quite  fond  of  its  brown 
muddy  waters  and  picturesque 
banks.  Like  the  sea,  there  is 


something  almost  human  about    asleep. 


a  river,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  felt 
that  I  was  losing  a  friend. 

It  was  nearly  midnight 
when  we  arrived,  and  with- 
out troubling  to  prepare  any 
food,  we  spread  our  valises  on 
the  ground  and  were  soon  fast 


IV.   MBAGUI  AND   BACK  TO   MOMBASA. 


Mbagui,  as  cur  new  camp 
was  called,  proved  to  be  quite 
different  from  anything  we  had 
yet  struck  in  East  Africa.  The 
aerodrome  was  a  miniature 
plain,  the  whole  of  which  had 
at  one  time  been  under  culti- 
vation— a  fact  we  were  soon  to 
discover  to  our  sorrow,  for  the 
old  furrows  made  the  immedi- 
ate arrival  of  the  machines  an 
utter  impossibility.  It  was  a 
stupendous  job  levelling  the 
ground,  for  there  had  been  no 
rain  for  months,  and  the  soil 
was  baked  stone  hard.  Help, 
however,  was  forthcoming  from 
the  local  village,  whose  in- 
habitants were  only  too  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  something  "anti-Hun." 
The  latter  had  taken  or  de- 
stroyed all  their  cattle  and 
live  stock,  and  had  wantonly 
razed  every  blade  of  corn  and 
maize  to  the  ground,  and  in 
payment  had  palmed  off  on 
to  them  several  pounds'  worth 
of  "  dud  "  coinage. 

Except  for  the  plain,  the 
whole  country,  so  far  as  eye 
could  see,  was  clad  in  stunted 
forest.  There  was  no  thorn  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  "  ebony  " 
bush,  neither  were  there  any 
palms  or  baobabs.  It  re- 
minded one  more  of  a  young 


English  oak  forest.  There 
was  certainly  nothing  tropical 
about  it. 

Water  promised  to  be  our 
ohief  problem.  The  village 
depended  for  its  supply  upon 
a  hole  dug  in  the  dried-up  bed 
of  a  tributary  of  the  Pangani. 
The  passage  of  several  thou- 
sand troops  during  the  last 
week  had  not  tended  towards 
improving  either  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  this  supply. 
There  was  nothing  left  now 
but  a  filthy  evil  -  smelling 
syrup,  which,  even  with  tea 
or  strong  coffee,  made  one  ill. 
The  only  possible  way  of  get- 
ting it  down  was  to  hold  one's 
nose,  as  our  parents  did  in  the 
days  of  Gregory  powders  and 
castor-oil. 

We  tried  digging  fresh  holes, 
but  with  little  success,  and  it 
was  not  until  our  worthy 
sergeant-major,  an  old  South 
African  engineer,  set  to  work 
that  life  became  possible  once 
more.  Some  say  that,  having 
been  a  staunch  blue  -  ribbon 
advocate  all  his  life,  he  had 
acquired  a  sixth  sense  for  the 
divine  fluid;  anyway,  it  was 
entirely  due  to  his  individual 
effort  that  an  unending  supply 
of  cool  clean  water  was  en- 
sured for  the  Squadron  dur- 
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ing  its   lengthy   stay   at   this 
plaoe. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before 
the  machines  arrived,  and  the 
ground  even  then  was  so  rough 
that  several  of  them  were 
slightly  damaged  in  landing. 
We  started  work  immediately 
they  were  repaired. 

There  had  been  some  very 
fierce  fighting  of  late,  and 
the  Hun  was  busy  preparing 
a  very  strong  position  at 
Ruhungu,  a  mountain  spur 
butting  on  to  the  Morogoro 
Road,  about  forty -five  miles 
from  Mbagni.  He  had  been 
strongly  reinforced  from  Tanga 
and  Wilhelmsthal  (which  were 
now  ours),  and  also  from  Moro- 
goro, and  rumour  had  it  that 
this  was  to  be  his  last  stand. 
Smuts,  who  was  sitting  down 
in  front  of  the  Hun,  had 
sent  his  mounted  troops  off 
on  a  cleverly-planned  flanking 
movement  through  the  Nguru 
Mountains  on  the  enemy's 
left. 

One  of  the  dreariest  phases 
of  the  whole  campaign  fol- 
lowed. The  country  to  be 
traversed  by  the  mounted 
troops  was  extraordinarily 
difficult.  There  was  no  defin- 
ite road,  the  bush  was  extra- 
ordinarily dense,  the  paths  in 
some  places  so  steep  that  it 
became  little  short  of  mountain- 
eering. It  was  impossible  to 
send  up  continuous  supplies, 
and  as  the  country  had  al- 
ready been  depleted  of  food 
by  the  Huns,  our  men  were 
practically  starving.  All  this 
time  our  main  force  was  being 
shelled  daily  by  the  enemy's 
long-range  guns,  which  had 
been  removed  from  the 
Konigsberg.  Our  reconnais- 


sances, too,  became  anything 
but  pleasant.  It  took  us  quite 
an  hour  to  reach  the  German 
lines,  and  on  the  way  there 
was  not  a  single  open  patch 
large  enough  for  a  tennis- 
court,  let  alone  an  aerodrome. 
And  even  after  making  this 
dreary  trip,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  country  was  clothed 
in  dense  low  clouds,  rendering 
observation  impossible, 

We  had  to  reconnoitre  not 
only  the  German  position  at 
Kuhungu,  but  also  the  coun- 
try for  many  miles  behind. 
The  motor  road  as  far  as 
Tnriani  had  to  be  watched 
for  signs  of  traffic,  although 
the  most  that  I  ever  saw  was 
a  group  of  three  white  Ger- 
mans mounted  on  bicycles, 
who  fled  into  the  jungle  at  our 
approach.  Even  the  scenery 
palled  at  times,  and  then  I 
used  to  while  away  the  time 
writing  letters  or  reading 
novels.  In  this  way  I  read 
through  the  whole  of  Rider 
Haggard's  'Ayesha';  and  it 
was  certainly  unique  to  look 
over  the  side  and  see 
dismal  swamps,  mysterious 
rivers,  purple  hills,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  around 
which  this  romantic  story  is 
woven. 

The  villagers  at  Mbagui  were 
quite  interesting.  They  were 
Swahili,  with  a  dash  of  Masai 
in  their  blood ;  but  they  pos- 
sessed few  of  the  unpleasant 
characteristics  of  the  latter, 
and  they  worked  splendidly 
on  the  aerodrome. 

When  this  was  completed 
they  gave  us  an  n'goma  or 
dance.  It  was  a  weird  affair, 
and  quite  clever  in  its  way. 
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Only  the  men  participated, 
and  their  grotesque  movements 
were  supposed  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  ostrich.  To 
give  a  touch  of  reality  to  the 
effect,  tufts  of  feathers  were 
fastened  te  their  heads,  shoul- 
ders, and  hips;  and  although 
their  interpretation  was  not 
exactly  Pavlovio,  it  was  extra- 
ordinarily good,  and  I  have 
never  seen  an  ngoma  to  com- 
pare with  it  anywhere  else  in 
Africa. 

We  had  been  at  Mbagui  a 
fortnight  when  I  got  my  first 
attack  of  malaria,  and  I  was 
sent  back  to  Mbuyuni.  By 
the  time  I  arrived  there  the 
fever  had  abated,  and  after  a 
couple  of  days  in  hospital  I 
was  sent  down  to  Mombasa 
for  a  week's  seaside  treat- 
ment. Mombasa  proved  to 
be  a  delightful  old  town,  and 
I  never  tired  of  exploring  its 
picturesque  eld  streets  and 
bazaars.  It  is  typically  East- 
ern, yet  quite  free  from  the 
unpleasant  odours  and  crowds 
ef  pestering  children  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Egyptian 
towns.  I  made  several  trips 
to  the  coral  reefs  to  the  north 
of  the  harbour.  Here  there 
were  some  perfectly  fascinat- 
ing sea-gardens,  crowded  with 
all  manner  of  strange  beasts. 
Great  sea  -  worms  twisted 
amongst  the  tangle  of  brightly- 
coloured  weeds ;  there  were  sea- 
urchins  which  shot  out  their 
long  needle -like  spines  at  a 
touch;  there  were  huge  star- 
fishes— blue,  yellow,  and  red; 
and  their  cousins,  the  fragile 
brittle-stars,  which  think  less 
of  losing  a  limb  than  a  man 
would  of  sneezing;  and  there 
were  gorgeous  sea  -  anemones 


and  exquisitely  moulded  corals, 
gaudily  painted  fish,  dainty 
crustaceans,  sea  -  slugs,  sea- 
cucumbers,  sponges,  and  all 
manner  of  shellfish,  the  beauty 
and  form  of  which  defy  de- 
scription. 

I  tried  to  get  a  trip  in  one 
of  the  tiny  fishing  craft  that 
are  sailed  out  so  skilfully  into 
the  teeth  of  the  great  mon- 
soon rollers,  and  then  into 
the  quiet  waters  sheltered  by 
the  barrier  reef.  The  fisher- 
men wouldn't  risk  it,  how- 
ever, and  I  had  to  content 
myself  with  Mombasa  harbour, 
which,  I  firmly  believe,  didn't 
contain  a  single  fish.  When 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  I 
vented  this  theory  to  the 
Swahili  boatman,  he  merely 
grinned  and  remarked,  "Shauri 
ya  munguu"  (It  is  the  affair 
of  Allah);  which  I  thought 
very  cool,  after  he'd  sworn 
that  we'd  catch  a  bucketful 
in  an  hour.  His  optimism 
faded  somewhat  when  I  told 
him  that  the  matter  of  pay- 
ment was  also  te  be  "  an 
affair  of  Allah." 

Peter,  who  during  the  last 
few  weeks  had  shown  signs 
of  a  very  common  complaint 
among  our  boys — home-sick- 
ness— fell  really  ill,  and  I  had 
to  pack  him  off  to  hospital. 
This  was  somewhat  of  a 
nuisance;  but  just  as  the 
train  was  steaming  off,  an 
extremely  ferocious  -  looking 
youth  with  filed  teeth  came 
up  and  offered  his  services. 
The  teeth  did  it  —  and  that 
was  how  I  came  to  hire  the 
priceless  Maganga,  who  stuck 
to  me  throughout  the  cam- 
paign and  proved  to  be  a 
most  faithful  slave. 
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V.   BACK  TO  THE  FRONT. 


I  arrived  at  Mbagui  a  week 
or  so  later,  and  was  soon  at 
work  again  on  the  same  old 
reconnaissance.  There  had 
been  little  change  in  the  situ- 
ation during  my  absence.  The 
Ruhuugu  fortifications  had 
been  elaborated  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  the  line  now  ex- 
tended from  the  mountains  to 
a  large  swamp  through  which 
our  troops  could  not  possibly 
pass.  The  shelling  by  the 
Konigsberg  gun  still  continued 
at  intervals,  but  it  was  never 
fired  when  we  were  near.  At 
Turiani,  a  very  ancient  field- 
gun  had  been  mounted  as  an 
"Arohy,"  and  it  was  very 
amusing  to  fly  over  and  watch 
the  German  gunners  trying  to 
keep  their  sights  on  us  as  we 
dived  and  spiralled.  We  had 
a  very  wholesome  respect  for 
their  machine  -  guns,  however, 
of  which  there  seemed  to  be 
no  scarcity. 

So  far  I  had  been  very 
lucky  in  regard  to  forced 
landings,  the  engine  usually 
failing  within  gliding  distance 
of  the  aerodrome  or  open  coun- 
try. Oa  one  occasion,  however, 
something  went  wrong  when 
we  were  nearly  twenty  miles 
away  on  the  outward  journey. 
The  pilot  turned  immediately, 
bat  we  had  already  lost  a 
thousand  feet.  There  was  not 
a  square  yard  of  open  country 
nearer  than  Mbagui,  and  al- 
though the  engine  kept  picking 
up  for  a  minute  or  so,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  we  were 
in  far  a  crash.  For  twenty 
minutes  we  struggled  on,  and 


then  at  last  the  beastly  thing 
"  konked  "  altogether,  and  we 
immediately  became  keenly 
interested  in  the  botany  of  the 
country  beneath.  The  pilot 
did  the  ®nly  possible  thing — 
skimmed  the  tops  of  the  trees 
until  the  machine  commenced 
to  lose  flying  speed,  then 
turned  her  nose  up  so  that  she 
pancaked.  The  observer  is 
privileged  to  close  his  eyes 
when  the  final  crash  comes, 
and  so  curling  up  my  legs  I 
waited  without  enthusiasm 
for  the  fireworks.  There  was 
a  most  fearful  sound  of  crack- 
ing timber  and  tearing  fabric, 
and  then  a  wonderful  sense 
of  stillness.  It  was  all  over, 
and  barring  a  few  odd  thorns 
in  all  sorts  of  indescribable 
regions  of  our  anatomy  from 
the  trees  we  had  pruned, 
neither  of  us  was  a  bit  the 
worse.  Hardly  a  square  yard  of 
the  aeroplane  was  left  intact. 

We  had  landed  in  an  in- 
habited part,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  awe  -  stricken 
natives.  With  an  ever-ready 
eye  for  business,  they  were 
soon  collecting  the  odd  bits  of 
fabric  which  decorated  the 
forest  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around.  We  were  not 
such  asses  as  to  allow  that, 
however;  and  so,  reclaiming 
everything,  we  established  a 
market,  and  were  soon  doing 
a  brisk  trade  in  chickens,  eggs, 
and  milk.  To  the  headman 
we  gave  the  gaudy  identifica- 
tion mark  used  on  all  British 
aeroplanes,  which  with  great 
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pride  he  promptly  used  to  adorn 
his  person.  Taking  a  native  as 
a  guide,  I  walked  back  to  the 
camp,  a  distance  of  about  eight 
miles,  and  soon  a  party  was 
sent  out  to  salve  any  service- 
able parts  left  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Two  days  after  news  came 
in  that  the  Hums  had  evacu- 
ated their  position  at  Ru- 
hungu,  and,  safely  dodging  the 
mounted  troops  who  had  by 
this  time  got  well  in  behind 
them,  were  now  making  a 
hasty  retreat  to  Morogoro.  Our 
whole  force  was  hot  on  their 
track.  A  possible  aerodrome 
being  reported  some  miles  be- 
yond Huhungu,!  was  ordered  to 
take  up  a  small  convoy  and  re- 
lieve our  forward  officer.  I  set 
off  with  three  oars  and  twenty 
or  thirty  boys.  It  took  nearly 
an  hour  to  reach  Handeni. 
This  is  one  of  the  military  posts 
which  the  Hun  had  established 
throughout  the  colony  during 
his  wars  with  the  natives. 
They  consist  usually  of  a 
strongly  -  barricaded  stone- 
built  fort,  or  Boma,  and  ac- 
commodation for  a  company 
or  so  of  native  troops  and  their 
white  officers. 

Leaving  Handeni,  we  drove 
along  what  had  once  been 
a  very  fine  motor  road, 
but  which  had  already  been 
badly  out  up  by  our  heavy 
transport.  For  the  first  few 
miles  we  passed  through  dense 
bush,  but  this,  farther  on, 
gave  way  to  magnificent  forest, 
which  continued  for  nearly 
forty  miles.  Some  of  the  trees 
were  an  enormous  height,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  costly 
problem  of  transport,  the  value 


of  the  timber  alone  would 
run  into  millions.  The  scenery 
was  very  fine.  There  was  a 
remarkable  scarcity  of  animal 
life,  however.  There  were  no 
birds,  and  the  dead  silence  of 
the  forest  was  uncanny.  Per- 
haps the  entire  absence  of 
game  might  be  explained  by 
the  myriads  of  tsetse-fly  (Q. 
morsitans),  which  viciously 
attacked  all  our  animals. 
Humans  were  by  no  means 
immune,  and  whenever  we 
halted  they  descended  on  us 
immediately.  Their  sharp 
proboscis  will  penetrate  even 
a  drill- jacket  and  shirt,  and 
the  stab  they  give  is  very 
painful,  and  in  some  people 
raises  a  nasty  lump,  whieh  fre- 
quently turns  septic. 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  cases 
of  sleeping-sickness  in  the  dis- 
trict, although  this  species  is 
now  supposed  to  be  equally  to 
blame  with  its  cousin,  G.  pal- 
palis,  for  the  carrying  of  the 
deadly  trypanosoames. 

In  the  evening  we  reached 
the  Lukigura  river.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  little  more  than 
a  collection  of  dirty  greenish 
pools,  seething  with  tadpoles 
and  minute  animal  life.  There 
were  at  least  fifty  dead  oxen 
and  mules  lying  rotting  in  the 
river-bed,  and  the  prospect  of 
spending  the  night  in  such 
salubrious  surroundings  filled 
me  with  horror.  It  was  too 
dark  to  push  on,  for  the  road 
was  very  dangerous,  se  we  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it. 

No  one  felt  in  the  least  like 
breakfast  next  morning,  and 
we  set  off  before  the  sun  had 
risen.  There  is  something 
particularly  exhilarating  in 
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the  sharp,  almost  frosty  early 
morning  air  in  East  Africa. 
Usually  it  gave  me  a  violent  at- 
taok  of  home-sickness,  and  the 
first  half-hour  or  so  on  the  road 
I  would  pass  in  a  sort  of  day- 
dream. The  trees  and  grass 
sparkle  with  dew,  which  is 
sufficiently  heavy  to  lay  the 
dust,  that  later  becomes  so 
unpleasant. 

Leaving  the  so-ealled  river, 
we  struck  out  towards  the 
foot  of  the  Nguru  Mountains. 
Soon  we  reached  the  famous 
Shell  Camp,  where  the  big  Ger- 
man guns  had  given  our  force 
a  most  annoying  two  months, 
and  we  were  not  long  in  sight- 
ing the  elaborate  field-works 
of  the  Ruhungn  position. 
Here  we  stopped  for  some 
coffee  and  a  light  breakfast. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  ex- 
amine the  trenches  and  in- 
vestigate various  structures 
which  had  puzzled  us  greatly 
from  the  air.  There  was  not 
time  to  walk  round  the  whole 


system,  however,  and  soon  we 
were  on  the  road  once  more. 
About  half  an  hour's  run  from 
Euhungu  we  turned  off  from 
the  main  road  and  struck  out 
in  an  easterly  direction.  The 
going  became  perfectly  ap- 
palling. The  track  was  very 
narrow,  half-grown  over  with 
rank  elephant-grass,  and  over- 
hung with  bush  and  creepers. 
There  were  no  bridges  over  the 
numerous  watercourses,  and  in 
places  we  had  to  out  down 
branches  and  grass  to  spread 
on  the  soft  sand  to  prevent  our 
oars  from  sinking  axle-deep. 
By  the  time  we  sighted  the 
aerodrome  —  Komsanga  —  it 
was  nearly  dark.  It  appeared 
that  we  were  quite  near  to  the 
Wami  river,  across  which  we 
were  building  a  bridge  to 
enable  part  ©f  the  main  body 
to  carry  out  a  flanking  move- 
ment on  the  enemy's  right. 
A  company  of  the  latter  was 
sitting  watching  us  enly  six 
miles  away. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  year  1920  will  be  a  very 
important  and  memorable  one 
for  the  women  of  Scotland.    In 
that  year  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  one  of  the  most 
momentous  questions  that  can 
possibly    arise  —  namely,    the 
manner  in   which    the    liquor 
trade   shall  in   the  future   be 
conducted    in    Scotland.     The 
Bill    which    gives    them    this 
power,    and    with    which    we 
have  to  concern  ourselves  now, 
is    called    "  The     Temperance 
(Scotland)  Act,  1913,"  and  it 
provides  that  it  shall  come  into 
force  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
years    from    the   first   day   of 
June    1912 — that    is,    on    the 
first  day  of  June  1920.     Any 
one  can  obtain   a  copy   of  it 
from  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  23  Forth  Street,  Edin- 
burgh,   price    twopence    (2d.) 
The    electors    who    will    vote 
on  this  Bill  will  be  the  Local 
Government      electors,       The 
number  of  men  Parliamentary 
electors  in  Scotland  is  roughly 
1,390,000,  and  the  number  of 
women    electors   817,000.     No 
statistics  are  available  ©f  the 
number  of  Local  Government 
electors,    but    it    is    probable 
that  the  women  Local  Govern- 
ment  electors   will   be   rather 
more  than  the  Parliamentary 
electors,  as  they  have  the  vote 
at  twenty-one  years  instead  of 
thirty  years  of  age.     We  can, 
therefore,  judge  what  an  im- 
mense  influence   the   women's 
vote  will  have  on  this  question, 
and  how  much  it  behoves  us 
to  make  ourselves  thoroughly 


acquainted  with  the  matters 
to  be  decided.  How  moment- 
ous this  question  is  can  be  seen 
from  what  is  at  present  going 
on  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Quite  recently  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  great 
majority  of  the  States  which 
compose  the  United  States  of 
America  had  decided  to  for- 
bid the  sale,  the  manufacture, 
or  the  importation  of  any  al- 
coholic drink.  This  announce- 
ment fell  like  a  bombshell  on 
this  country.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  American 
nation  could  consent  to  such 
restriction  of  their  freedom. 
We  will  consider  presently 
what  reasons  have  led  them 
to  adopt  such  an  astonishing 
course  of  conduct,  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  de- 
scribes as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable episodes  in  the  whole 
history  of  social  reform.  At 
present  we  must  consider  the 
course  the  women  of  Scotland 
are  likely  to  pursue  in  the 
struggle  which  will  assuredly 
take  place  between  the  liquor 
trade  and  the  people. 

This  Scotch  Bill,  which  was 
carried  through  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  provides  that  Scot- 
land shall  be  divided  into  areas. 
The  areas  to  be  marked  out 
are  burghs  or  towns,  and  in 
the  country  parishes ;  and  the 
Local  Government  electors  in 
these  areas  shall  have  powers 
to  deal  with  the  management 
of  the  liquor  trade  in  their 
areas. 
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Upon  the  demand  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  electors  in  any 
area  a  poll  shall  be  taken,  at 
which  the  electors  will  be 
allowed  to  vote  for  any  one  of 
the  three  following  resolu- 
tions, whioh  we  will  consider 
in  detail  further  on : — 

1.  No    change     in     present 

management. 

2.  To  close  one-fourth  of  the 

public-houses, 

3.  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of 

drink. 

The  demand  for  a  poll  to  be 
taken  shall  be  as  follows : — 

"  We,  the  subscribers  hereto, 
being  electors  in  (here  insert 
the  name  of  the  area),  do  hereby 
demand  a  poll  under  the  terms 
of  the  Temperance  (Scotland) 
Act,  1913."  The  signatures  to 
the  said  demand  shall  be 
attached  to  it  with  the  full 
addresses  of  those  signing,  and 
it  shall  be  written  on  papers 
whioh  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Clerk  to  the  Local  Authority 
on  the  demand  of  any  elector. 
The  Clerk  is  not  to  issue  these 
papers  until  the  15th  day  of 
August,  and  the  requisition 
shall  be  lodged  during  the 
month  of  September,  and  the 
Clerk  to  the  Local  Authority 
shall  thereupon  insert  in  not 
less  than  two  newspapers  cir- 
culating in  the  area  a  notice 
that  he  has  received  such  a  re- 
quisition, and  shall  allow  the 
inspection  of  the  requisition 
by  any  elector,  but  after  the 
requisition  has  been  so  lodged 
no  signatures  thereto  may  be 
withdrawn. 

A  poll  shall  be  taken  on  any 
day,  not  being  a  market  day, 
whioh  the  local  authority  may 


fix  in  the  month  either  of 
November  or  December  im- 
mediately following  the  lodg- 
ing of  the  requisition. 

If  fifty-five  per  cent  at  least 
of  the  votes  recorded  are  in 
favour  of  a  no-licence  resolu- 
tion, and  not  less  than  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  electors 
for  such  area  on  the  register 
have  voted  in  favour  thereof, 
such  resolution  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  carried.  If  a  majority  of 
the  votes  recorded  are  in  favour 
of  a  limiting  resolution,  and  not 
less  than  thirty-five  per  cent 
®f  the  electors  for  such  area  on 
the  register  have  voted  in 
favour  thereof,  such  resolution 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  carried. 

Whatever  the  result,  a 
further  poll  shall  not  be  taken 
before  the  month  ef  November 
in  the  third  year  from  the  date 
of  the  last  poll. 

It  is  well  to  have  these  points 
clearly  set  out.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  drawn  up  in  such  a 
complicated  phraseology  that 
readers,  who  often  have  not 
the  time  at  their  command  to 
pick  out  the  meaning  of  them, 
either  do  not  apprehend  them 
at  all  or  have  a  confused  im- 
pression. 

We  will  now  consider  the  first 
choice,  namely,  to  allow  things 
to  remain  as  they  are — which 
means,  as  they  were  before  the 
war.  To  any  one  who  followed 
the  course  of  the  war  and  re- 
members the  dangers  whioh 
beset  us  at  the  beginning 
owing  to  the  special  tempta- 
tions to  drink  which  were 
put  before  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  it  will  be  unthink- 
able that  there  should  be  any 
proposal  to  return  to  the  state 
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of  things  which  existed  at  that 
time,  and  which  the  first  ohoioe 
would  re-establish. 

It  was  found  that  we  were 
allowing  a  private  trade  to 
hold  back  ships  and  shells  and 
guns  and  men,  for  want  of 
whioh  disaster  threatened  us. 
The  Government  saw  that 
drink  was  interfering  with  the 
Army ;  it  was  causing  grave 
delay  with  munitions ;  it  was 
robbing  workshops  of  millions 
of  hours  of  labour.  The  min- 
ority of  workmen  who  were 
keeping  away  through  drink 
were  hindering  the  sober  ma- 
jority. It  was  hindering  the 
Navy,  it  was  causing  the  ad- 
mirals terrible  anxiety  by  delay- 
ing ships,  placing  transports 
at  the  mercy  of  submarines ; 
repairs  could  not  be  done  in 
time,  and  docks  were  congested. 
Oar  ships  were  being  destroyed 
and  our  food  was  difficult  to 
supply,  yet  the  trade  in  aloo- 
holio  liquor  during  the  war  has 
used  up  three  million  tons  ef 
food — enough  to  last  the  nation 
for  over  three  hundred  days, 
and  it  has  used  up  more  sugar 
than  the  Army  has  used. 

The  awful  story  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  men  in  Mesopo- 
tamia can  never  be  forgotten. 
Sir  Victor  Horsley,  the  great 
surgeon,  went  out  there  and 
gave  his  life  for  the  country. 
The  men  were  suffering  from 
oholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysen- 
tery. He  found  a  shortage  of 
drinking  water,  but  there  was 
whisky  and  champagne  in  the 
very  few  transports  that  ar- 
rived, and  in  that  torrid  climate 
the  military  authorities  were 
issuing  rum  instead  of  food 
and  sterile  water,  Quite  lately 


members  of  the  Murmansk 
force  in  Russia  have  complained 
of  the  great  quantities  of  alco- 
hol whioh  were  being  sent  out 
to  them  by  every  ship  which 
arrived.  Incidentally  this  com- 
plaint appears  to  be  justified 
by  an  account  in  the  *  Daily 
Mail'  of  September  5,  1919,  of 
a  ship  whioh  was  bound  for 
North  Russia.  This  ship  was 
carrying  whisky,  brandy,  and 
port  for  the  forces  in  Russia, 
and  eighteen  of  the  crew  were 
charged  at  Liverpool  with 
breaking  into  forty  oases  ef 
spirits  valued  at  £200,  and 
being  hopelessly  drunk.  The 
ship's  boy  was  the  only  one 
sober.  This  gives  one  some 
hope  for  the  rising  generation  ! 

We  shall  never  know  how 
many  of  our  fine  young  b©ys 
have  been  lost  in  the  air  owing 
to  the  failure  to  limit  in  any 
way  the  alcohol  whioh  they 
were  allowed  to  consume. 

Surgeon  Anderson,  who  has 
been  examining  airmen  since 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  de- 
precated the  taking  of  alcohol 
by  pilots.  He  said  :  "The  ac- 
tion of  a  little  alcohol  is  inten- 
sified greatly  by  flying."  He 
added:  "And  while  I  have 
known  men  to  do  some  amaz- 
ing *  stunts*  under  its  influ- 
ence, it  always  beats  them  in 
the  end.  A  man  of  this  kind 
retained  on  one  of  his  worst 
days  a  power  of  reasoning 
whioh,  in  spite  of  sleepiness, 
made  him  decide  not  to  attempt 
any  '  stunts/  So  he  set  off  for 
home  —  thirty  miles  away. 
Over  his  aerodrome  he  per- 
formed almost  unheard-of  an- 
tics. Ultimately  he  '  crashed,' 
and  when  he  recovered  con- 
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seriousness  he  said  that  until 
the  last  moment  he  oould  re- 
member he  had  stuck  to  his 
resolve  not  to  do  *  stunts ' ! " 

The  renowned  Immelman, 
the  great  German  aviator,  in 
one  of  the  last  letters  he  wrote, 
said  he  had  given  up  all  alco- 
hol, as  he  found  the  smallest 
quantity  bad  a  bad  effect. 

When  the  terrible  harm  the 
liquor  trade  was  causing  was 
realised,  a  great  many  of  the 
most  influential  and  patriotic 
people  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
civil  life  urged  total  prohibi- 
tion for  the  duration  of  the 
war;  and  the  King  himself 
and  Lord  Kitchener,  the  Min- 
ister for  War,  resolved  to  give 
up  all  alcoholic  drinks,  hoping 
no  doubt  that  the  nation  would 
follow  their  example.  We 
were  constantly  told  that  the 
working  classes  would  not  en- 
dure any  restrictions  of  their 
drinking  habits,  but  this  is 
merely  the  liquor  trade  propa- 
ganda. Mr  Arthur  Henderson, 
one  of  the  Labour  leaders,  has 
declared  that  those  who  said 
p-o  ought  to  have  the  courage 
to  test  the  opinion  of  the 
working  classes  on  democratic 
lines.  He  believes  that  if  the 
proposal  had  been  made  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  war 
to  have  war-time  Prohibition 
it  would  have  been  almost 
unanimously  accepted.  How- 
ever, total  Prohibition  by  legis- 
lation was  believed  to  be  too 
extreme  a  measure;  therefore, 
in  order  t©  obtain  temporary 
command  of  the  trade  in  alco- 
holic liquors,  a  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  was  established : 
owing  to  the  free  hand 
which  was  granted  to  that 


Board  the  consumption  in 
liquor  was  brought  to  a  more 
reasonable  limit,  and  we  were 
saved  from  the  disasters  which 
threatened  us.  By  the  action 
of  the  Board,  and  the  restric- 
tions they  were  able  to  impose, 
convictions  for  drunkenness  fell 
80  per  cent,  with  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  public 
health  and  decrease  of  crime, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  unfitness, 
inefficiency,  and  ill-health  was 
saved  the  nation.  But  that 
Board,  which  was  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  a  very  strong 
propaganda,  finaneed  no  doubt 
by  the  liquor  trade,  is  taking 
place,  to  urge  that  things  shall 
be  restored  to  their  former 
condition.  We  must  hope  that 
some  way  out  may  be  found  to 
preserve  us  from  such  a  cala- 
mity. But  there  must  be  no 
going  to  sleep,  no  procrastina- 
tion, or  we  shall  find  the  forces 
opposed  to  us  in  possession  of 
the  field. 

The  second  choice  which  the 
electors  will  have  is  the  closing 
of  one  quarter  of  the  public- 
houses  in  the  area  in  which 
they  vote.  We  may  dismiss 
this  as  an  almost  useless  reform, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  place  with 
twenty  public-houses,  if  five 
were  closed  it  would  only  throw 
the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the 
other  fifteen  houses. 

The  third  choice  is  for 
Prohibition,  and  a  small  but 
enthusiastic  number  of  pro- 
hibitionists are  working  to 
persuade  the  people  of  Scotland 
to  vote  for  prohibition  of  all 
alcoholic  drink  when  the  Bill 
comes  into  force  next  year. 

If  the  Prohibition  resolution 
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siiouid  not  be  carried,  the  votes 
in  favour  of  that  resolution  will 
be  added  to  those  recorded  in 
favour  of  the  closing  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  public-houses. 

We  must  now  consider  what 
Prohibition  means.  Prohibi- 
tion, if  it  means  anything, 
means  the  forbidding  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all 
alcoholic  drink  ;  it  means  that 
every  castle,  every  mansion, 
and  every  house  in  the  kingdom 
must  give  up  its  wine,  its  beer, 
and  its  whisky,  and  all  alcoholic 
drink,  for  it  would  be  unthink- 
able that  the  law  should  apply 
to  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
nation  and  not  to  the  richer. 
Those  who  favour  Prohibition 
say  truly  that  the  immense 
waste  of  money  on  alcohol 
would  be  stopped,  and  good 
effect  all  round  would  be 
produced.  The  money  that  is 
not  devoted  to  beer,  whisky, 
and  wine  would  be  spent  on 
bread,  meat,  and  clothes,  and 
on  travel  and  education, 

Few  people  realise  the 
immense  sums  that  are 
swallowed  up  by  this  pleasure. 
Since  the  war  began  the 
country  has  spent  more  than 
£720,000,000  on  intoxicating 
liquor. 

Americans  are,  as  we  see, 
coming  rapidly  to  the  idea  that 
this  colossal  waste  shall  not 
continue  in  their  country:  it 
is  America's  great  business 
men,  for  the  sake  of  their 
industries,  who  are  pressing  on 
this  change  as  much  as  the 
teetotalers.  They  have  in  some 
of  their  States,  which  have 
"  gone  dry  "  as  they  term  it,  a 
great  object-lesson.  The  State 
of  Kansas,  for  instance,  has 
GCVI — NO.  MCCXLIX. 


103  counties.  In  84  of  these 
counties  there  are  no  paupers, 
in  35  there  are  no  prisoners, 
and  in  87  there  are  no  lunatics. 
Her  banks  and  barns  are  full 
to  overflowing.  Some  of  the 
counties  have  had  no  criminal 
prosecutions  for  ten  years,  and 
the  death-rate  is  the  lowest  of 
any  nation  on  the  earth. 

When  it  became  apparent 
that  45  out  of  the  48  States 
intended  to  pronounce  in  favour 
of  Prohibition,  the  party  calling 
themselves  "The  Wets"  still 
believed  that  the  President 
would  intervene  to  avert  such 
legislation  if  only  because  1920 
is  the  election  year  for  the 
President,  and  no  Democratic 
President  would  like  to  risk 
the  defection  of  the  Irish  and 
the  German  votes.  It  was, 
however,  not  in  the  President's 
power  to  do  this. 

In  August  1917  the  United 
States  Senate  gave  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  an  amendment 
adding  Prohibition  to  the 
Federal  Constitution ;  four 
months  later  the  House  of 
Representatives  followed.  The 
amendment  submitted  to  the 
State  Legislatures  was  ratified 
by  15  of  the  States  in  1918  and 
by  30  more  this  year — that  is 
to  say,  45  States  out  of  the 
total  48  have  voted  for  National 
Bone-dry  Prohibition,  and  the 
law  is  due  to  come  into  effect 
on  January  16th,  1920,  one 
year  after  the  vote  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  State,  which  gave  the 
three-fourths  majority  of  the 
legislatures  to  the  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

That  they  have  put  this  law 
into  action  six  months  earlier, 
as  we  now  know  they  have 
2x 
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done,  is  probably  explained  by 
the  food  orisia  of  last  year. 
Largely  to  help  Europe,  the 
United  States  was  stirred  up 
to  a  most  enthusiastic  pitch 
in  the  saving  of  food  and  for 
stimulating  production  and  pre- 
serving supplies,  This  threat- 
ened shortage  of  food  furnished 
the  Prohibitionists  with  a 
splendid  opportunity.  They 
added  a  rider  to  the  Food 
Bill  forbidding  the  use  of  all 
foodstuffs  in  the  manufacture 
of  liquor,  and  stopping  the 
sale  absolutely  as  from  July  1, 
1919.  Ten  days  after  the 
Armistice  the  Act  was  signed 
by  Mr  Wilson. 

The  oppoaers  of  Prohibition 
count  on  the  workmen  rebelling 
against  this  law.  It  is  said 
that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour,  at  its  annual  con- 
vention in  June,  condemned 
national  prohibition  by  a  large 
majority,  and  its  opponents  are 
hoping  that  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  colossal  impossibility. 
Whether  they  are  justified  in 
so  thinking  it  is  impossible 
yet  to  know.  The  Dominion 
of  Canada,  as  we  know,  has 
been  dry  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,  and  is  now  dry,  and 
we  hear  no  complaints  from 
that  Gauntry.  Workmen  writ- 
ing to  their  relations  in  Soot- 
land  state  the  fact,  but  without 
oomplaint.  Yet  there  appear 
to  be  disadvantages.  A  grain 
merchant,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  wide  tour  in 
Alberta,  writes:  "Very  few 
people  here  complain  ®f  the 
lack  of  liquor.  The  only  bad 
feature  I  see,  so  far,  is  that 
al  the  country  hotels,  or  most 
of  them,  have  gone  out  of 


business  as  far  as  furnishing 
meals  is  concerned,  as  they 
say  they  were  a  losing  con- 
cern. The  result  has  been 
that  in  nearly  all  the  small 
towns  you  can  only  get  meals 
at  Chinese  restaurants." 

The  Protestant  Churches  in 
the  United  States  are  strongly 
for  Prohibition,  and  also  a  large 
body  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
The  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial corporations  are  pas- 
sionately determined  that 
America  shall  take  the  won- 
derful opportunity  which  now 
presents  itself  to  lead  the 
commercial  world,  and  they 
believe,  in  order  to  do  this, 
that  they  must  have  thorough 
efficiency;  and  that  thorough 
efficiency  depends  upon  pro- 
hibition of  liquor.  The  glorious 
American  climate  is  their  ally. 
Also  the  argument  of  material 
wellbeing  makes  a  tremendous 
appeal  to  the  people,  who  be- 
lieve that  they  lead  the  world 
in  the  matter  of  wellbeing  and 
oomfort. 

We  now  hear  in  the  month 
of  September  that  Prohibition 
is  in  full  working  order  in  the 
United  States,  and  so  far  there 
has  been  no  successful  opposi- 
tion. Those  who  can  afford  it 
have  laid  in  immense  stocks  of 
liquor,  which  will  last  a  little 
time,  but  not  for  so  very  long. 
There  has  not  been  a  penny 
of  compensation  paid,  nor  any 
idea  of  such  a  thing.  The 
brewers  and  distillers  have 
tried  to  recoup  themselves  by 
selling  their  remaining  stock 
at  enormous  prices.  It  is 
said  the  shareholders  kicked 
a  little,  but  they  were  simply 
told  "it  is  the  law,"  and  ap- 
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parently  nothing  more  oould 
be  said. 

It  is  stated  that  if  alcohol 
ware  used  for  trade  purposes, 
instead  of  for  ruining  the 
stomachs  and  brains  of  the 
men  of  the  country,  it  would 
give  power  and  great  prosper- 
ity. Its  advocates  in  the  use 
of  industrial  life  say  that  life 
would  no  longer  be  a  life  of 
trial  and  misery;  it  would 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour 
and  make  life  easier.  It 
would  drive  our  engines  and 
our  motor-cars,  it  would  light 
our  homes  and  towns  and 
cities  as  it  does  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  would  build  up 
the  nation  instead  of  pulling 
it  down.  "Alcohol  is  much 
too  good  to  drink,"  a  famous 
cricketer  and  naval  officer 
wrote,  "and  only  a  semi- 
imbeoile  nation  would  make 
a  national  drink  of  it."  We 
ought  to  take  this  traffic  in 
alcohol,  which  is  now  the  road 
to  ruin,  and  harness  it  to  in- 
dustry to  be  the  road  to 
happiness. 

There  was  no  doubt  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing in  America  that  we  were 
wasting  grain  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  while  they  in 
America  were  doing  their  very 
utmost  to  save  every  particle 
of  wheat  n to  supply  our  needs, 
and  there  was  some  very  plain 
speaking.  We  must  remember 
that  a  gallon  of  beer  uses  2  J  Ib. 
of  grain,  and  a  gallon  of  whisky 
l?i  Ib. 

The  American,  Dr  Fort 
Newton,  preaching  in  the 
City  Temple,  asked:  "How 
long  will  America  send  food- 
stuffs to  England  only  to  have 


them  used  to  make  liquor  to 
ruin  our  boys?  It  is  net  fair; 
it  is  not  cricket."  He  said  : 
"When  I  see  American  boys 
staggering  in  the  streets 
drunk,  I  hate  London.  In 
America,  even  in  those  places 
where  liquor  is  sold,  it  is  a 
eriminal  offence  to  soil  it  to 
any  one  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  Army  or  Navy.  But  in 
London  it  is  not  so.  Here, 
every  opportunity  is  offered, 
every  trap  set  to  debauch  our 
boys  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  front." 

It  hurts  us  women  very 
deeply  that  any  responsible 
person  should  be  able  to  speak 
ef  our  country  in  this-  manner, 
and  now  that  we  have  the  vote 
a  tremendous  responsibility 
rests  upon  us.  We  now  have 
the  power  to  insist  upon  some 
drastic  change  feeing  made. 

France  has  given  a  wonder- 
ful example  in  the  war.  On 
the  walls  of  every  post-office 
in  France  during  the  war,  the 
Government  ordered  to  be  ex- 
hibited a  declaration,  signed 
by  the  President,  calling  on 
those  who  loved  France  to 
honour  the  memory  of  their 
dead  by  fighting  alcohol.  This 
declaration  said  :  "  Drink  is  as 
much  your  enemy  as  Ger- 
many"; and  another  statement 
is:  "Drink  decreases  by  two- 
thirds  our  national  produc- 
tion; it  raises  the  cost  of 
living,  and  increases  poverty." 

It  is  said  that  the  fight 
against  alcohol  in  France 
saved  the  babies  in  Paris  from 
death.  While  the  babies  of 
Edinburgh  were  dying  as 
never  before,  Paris  won  for 
herself  the  enduring  distino- 
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lion,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  @f  the  lowest  infant  death- 
rate  ever  recorded  in  her  his- 
tory, and  she  did  it  by  giving 
her  babies  the  milk  that  drink 
steals  from  our  babies  at  home, 
and  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
absinth  and  aloohol  to  the 
mothers. 

No  one  has  spoken  more 
strongly  on  this  subject  than 
Mr  Lloyd  George,  who  stated 
in  the  early  years  of  the  war 
that  drink  was  a  greater 
menace  to  this  nation  than  all 
the  Q-erman  submarines.  This 
was  pretty  strong,  because  the 
German  Government  believed 
that  they  were  going  to  starve 
out  this  country  by  the  work 
of  the  submarines,  and  it  did 
not  seem  at  all  impossible  that 
they  might  succeed.  Mr  Lloyd 
George  also  said:  "What  we 
could  afford  before  the  war 
we  certainly  cannot  afford 
after  the  war,  and  one  of  the 
things  we  cannot  afford  is  a 
drink  bill  of  £160,000,000  a 
year."  What  would  the  Prime 
Minister's  feelings  have  been 
could  he  have  known  that  the 
drink  bill  for  the  year  in  whi©h 
he  was  speaking  had  leaped 
up  to  £259,000,000?— and  this 
great  sum  for  little  more  than 
half  the  quantity  of  beer,  wine, 
and  spirits ! 

In  the  town  of  Dundee,  so 
late  as  June  1919,  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  dealt  with  48 
oases,  involving  the  welfare 
of  123  children;  17  of  the 
fathers  and  15  of  the  mothers 
were  drinking. 

This  is  another  responsi- 
bility which  is  imposed  on  the 
women  of  Scotland  —  to  see 


that  drinking  among  women 
shall  be  diminished,  and  as 
much  as  possible  stamped  out. 
The  vast  amount  of  know- 
ledge on  this  question,  which 
has  been  almost  forced  upon 
the  country  during  the  last 
five  years,  must  be  utilised. 
We  have  witnessed  the  great 
dangers  which  attend  the  con- 
sumption of  aloohol  and  its  free 
sale  in  the  country,  and  this 
knowledge  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  Prohibitionists, 
who  believe  that  only  by  ab- 
stention from  drink  can  the 
people  be  made  efficient,  and 
they  welcome  the  Bill  which 
proposes  to  enforce  prohibition 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  people 
can  be  persuaded  to  vote  for 
it.  We  greatly  fear  that  the 
prohibitionist  may  serve,  as  he 
has  served  before,  to  confound 
the  country  with  his  cry  for 
teetotalism  and  refusing  to 
allow  any  other  rational  re- 
form of  the  liquor  traffic.  If 
the  great  majority  of  the 
electors  refuse  this  teetotaliem 
and  the  prohibitionist  opposes 
all  other  solutions  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  liquor  trade  to  force 
on  the  nation  the  sale  of 
aloohol  in  its  most  destruc- 
tive form ;  he  is  really  an  ally 
of  the  trade.  Vast  numbers 
of  people  have  seen  with  dis- 
may how  astoundingly  mis- 
managed the  liquor  traffic  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  how 
terrible  the  social  results  have 
been.  Not  once,  but  several 
times,  reforms  might  have 
been  secured  had  not  the  tee- 
totalers rushed  in  to  oppose 
them.  The  average  man  be- 
lieves that  aloohol  in  strict 
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moderation  does  him  no  par- 
ticular harm.  A  glass  of  good 
wine  is  a  pleasure  to  many 
persons,  and  a  glass  of  beer 
no  doubt  makes  palatable  the 
badly-oooked  food  which  many 
of  our  working  men  are  obliged 
to  aooept  owing  to  the  poor 
provision  for  oooking  which 
their  wives  have  to  contend 
with  in  their  homes,  Prob- 
ably for  these  and  other  rea- 
sons they  will  refuse  te  agree 
to  total  prohibition  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  Therefore  it  comes 
to  this,  Are  we  really  to  be 
thrown  back  into  the  condition 
in  which  we  were  before  the 
war  when  the  sale  of  drink  is 
pushed  to  its  greatest  limit 
in  order  that  the  pockets  of 
private  persons  may  be  filled  ? 

We  impute  no  depravity 
either  to  the  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers or  their  clients.  It  is  a 
simple  fact  that  the  financial 
interests  of  this  trade  are 
founded  on  the  greatest  con- 
sumption of  drink  for  private 
profit,  and  this  cannot  be  any- 
thing but  a  fearful  clog  on  any 
social  progress. 

As  we  have  said  before,  these 
last  five  years  have  brought 
more  understanding  of  this 
important  question  than  the 
two  hundred  years  preceding 
them,  and  the  course  recom- 
mended by  many  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  most  promi- 
nent part  in  the  direction  ef 
this  vital  interest  is  not  that 
of  any  one  of  the  choices  put 
before  the  Scotch  electors  in 
the  Bill  which  comes  into 
operation  next  year. 

The  appointment  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  praeti- 
oally  saved  the  country  from 


disaster.  The  Board  proved 
first  of  all  that  men  could  be 
made  sober  by  legislation. 
They  practically  took  posses- 
sion of  a  large  area  about 
Carlisle,  bought  up  the  brew- 
eries, did  away  with  the  gigan- 
tic waste  that  was  going  on, 
gave  good  liquor  and  good 
food,  did  not  press  the  sale, 
and  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  whole  thing.  In  many 
cases  the  former  licencees 
were  kept  ©n  as  managers, 
and  in  the  early  days  it  was 
difficult  for  them  t©  believe 
that  they  were  not  to  press 
the  liquor.  One  man,  who  was 
again  serving  a  customer  who 
had  already  consumed  a  fair 
quantity  of  liquor,  was  stopped 
by  the  General  Manager,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  house. 
The  manager  protested  "that 
the  man  could  carry  more 
liquor  without  getting  into 
trouble  with  the  police."  The 
General  Manager  explained 
that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Board  this  idea  was 
totally  wrong.  At  the  end  of 
a  long  argument  the  ex-lioencee 
exclaimed:  "Of  course,  I  ean 
easily  work  that  way,  if  the 
Board  want  it,  if  you  tell  me 
that  I  am  not  to  be  dismissed 
for  letting  down  the  trade." 

We  have  here  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell — sobriety, 
net  turnover,  was  the  first 
concern  of  the  Board,  and  the 
managers  had  to  learn  that. 
It  was  clear  enough  what  the 
former  system  had  been  — 
namely,  turnover,  not  sobriety. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  did  not  take  full  pos- 
session, things  were  not  BO 
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well.  Bad  liquor  was  given 
at  immense  prices,  and  the 
consumer  was  exploited  in 
every  way. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Labour  unrest  was  due  more 
to  this  grotesque  profiteering, 
both  by  the  Government  and 
private  owners,  than  to  the 
absence  of  beer  and  whisky? 
"  Had  the  Government  stopped 
the  traffic  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,"  said  a  Trades 
Union  leader,  "there  would 
have  been  no  word  about  it, 
and  we  should  have  gained  so 
much ;  but,  instead  of  doing  it, 
they  allowed  the  liquor  man  to 
lash  the  people  into  fury  by 
scandalous  profiteering." 

A  public  -  house  broker  a 
short  time  ago  stated  that  his 
oeeupation  was  gone,  because 
no  public-house  ever  oame  into 
the  market  now :  they  are 
looked  upon  as  gold-mines. 

Financially  the  brewers  and 
distillers  have  not  suffered  in 
the  least.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  prospered  enor- 
mously. No  one  denies  this: 
certainly  not  the  brewers  and 
distillers  themselves.  They  are 
proud  of  their  immense  contri- 
bution to  the  revenue,  and 
have  expressed  a  lively  sym- 
pathy for  the  consumer,  from 
whom  the  whole  of  their  con- 
tribution was  levied. 

We  need  go  no  farther  than 
the  Stock  Exchange  for  evi- 
dence of  what  has  happened. 
Brewery  shares  are  now  quoted 
at  from  twenty  to  forty  times 
their  pre-war  value.  These 
profits  have  not  fallen  from 
heaven.  They  oame  from  the 
consumers'  pockets.  They  oame 
mainly  from  the  working-man's 


pocket.  Under  pressure  from 
the  " Trade,"  therefore,  the 
Government  was  only  permit- 
ted to  meet  the  urgent  national 
necessity  by  sacrificing  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  poorest  class  of 
consumer  at  that. 

Ample  funds,  a  splendid 
organisation,  effective  control 
of  most  of  the  channels  of 
publicity,  and  an  absolutely 
single-minded  attention  to  its 
own  interests,  make  the 
strength  of  the  liquor  trade. 
No  other  commercial  interest 
in  the  country  compares  with 
it  for  strength  and  influence. 

They  do  not  fear  any  dis- 
turbance; they  believe  their 
influence  is  too  great.  Sup- 
porters of  the  trade  say,  «'  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
liquor  trade  to  make  any  special 
arrangements  to  meet  the  com- 
ing assault.  Fights  in  the  past 
have  produced  machinery  suf- 
ficient for  any  fresh  emerg- 
ency ;  it  only  remains  for  it  to 
be  set  in  motion  at  the  proper 
time." 

Unfortunately  this  is  only 
too  true.  In  the  fights  in  the 
past  the  influence  of  the  trade 
has  been  so  enormous  that  it 
has  practically  controlled  the 
nation.  But  this  control  should 
and  must  cease.  Mr  Bonar 
Law  stated,  in  1915,  that  the 
only  real  chance  of  temperance 
reform  in  this  country  is  some 
system  of  disinterested  man- 
agement. 

A  practical  people  like  the 
Scotch  surely  will  not  any 
longer  endure  such  a  state  of 
things  as  existed  in  the  past, 
and  now  that  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  their 
wishes,  they  must  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  it,  But  the  Bill 
whioh  will  give  them  this  op- 
portunity is  by  no  means  com- 
plete. The  flood  of  light  whioh 
has  been  poured  upon  the  ques- 
tion since  the  Bill  was  drawn 
up  eight  years  ago  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  Scotch 
people  should  demand  that 
another  choice  should  be  added 
to  the  three  whioh  are  given  in 
the  Bill. 

Three  important  Committees 
— one  for  England,  one  for 
Scotland,  and  one  for  Ireland 
— composed  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  competent  men 
in  each  country  who  could  be 
chosen,  have  been  sitting  to 
report  on  a  new  course,  which 
the  experience  derived  from 
the  record  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  has  shown  to 
be  perhaps  the  best  that  can 
be  at  present  devised. 

This  system  is  that  of  State 
Purchase,  or  the  acquisition 
and  control  by  the  nation 
itself  of  the  whole  trade  in 
alcoholic  liquors.  In  a  recent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr  J.  Jones  declared 
that,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  Government  and  the 
trade  combined  to  exploit  the 
publie.  "We  want,"  he  said, 
"a  substitute."  "We  have 
found  you  both  out."  "We 
want  real  public  control  of 
the  liquor  traffic."  "  The 
public  should  own  the  trade." 

If  the  Liquor  Trade  were 
controlled  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  (that  means  its 
control  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves),  they  could 
after  that,  with  the  most  per- 
fect ease,  bring  about  any 
alteration  they  desired. 


Of  course  there  is  always 
the  argument  against  State 
Purchase  —  that  the  country 
should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  carrying  on  of  such 
a  destructive  trade;  but  this 
is  hypocritical  in  the  last  de- 
gree. An  immense  revenue 
for  the  country  is  derived 
from  the  trade,  whioh  the 
Government  allows  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  meat  destruc- 
tive manner  possible.  Under 
State  management  the  trade 
would  be  conducted  on  totally 
different  lines — the  elimination 
©f  all  private  profit,  the  sup- 
pression of  all  superfluous 
licences,  the  supply  of  food 
and  non-alcoholic  drinks,  and 
many  other  changes  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  nation. 

There  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  argument  on  this  question. 
The  experience  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board,  with  an  abso- 
lutely free  hand  in  the  500 
square  miles  of  the  Carlisle 
district  whioh  they  took  over, 
is  decisive  and  unanswerable. 
It  was  no  experiment.  The 
country  was  on  the  verge  of 
disaster  owing  to  the  private 
system  of  liquor  control  which 
prevailed,  and  the  Government 
was  compelled  to  action.  The 
Board,  in  the  one  district  in 
whioh  they  bought  tip  all  the 
interests  and  exercised  com- 
plete control,  kept  the  prices 
at  reasonable  levels;  they 
protected  the  consumer  from 
scandalous  exploitations ;  they 
provided  food  in  clean  and 
well-equipped  houses.  The  im- 
provement in  the  economic 
efficiency  of  the  people,  and 
the  reduction  in  misery  and 
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degradation    due   to   excessive 
drinking,  were  incalculable. 

We  have  here  an  extract 
from  a  Canadian  paper,  giv- 
ing a  report  of  the  Greenock 
Branch  of  the  International 
Police  and  Prison  Warders' 
Union.  Why  is  not  such  a 
report  given  a  prominent  place 
in  our  principal  Scotch  jour- 
nals? This  Union  resolved — 
"  That  the  condition  of  our 
work  and  duties  during  the 
war  having  been  made  so 
much  easier  by  the  restric- 
tions put  on  the  hours  and 
on  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  by  the  Liquor  Control 
Board,  and  in  view  of  the 
benefits  to  the  community, 
and  especially  to  children,  as 
shown  by  the  facts  related  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  chief 
constable,  and  as  disclosed  to 
us  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duties,  we  resolve  respectfully 
to  urge  that  the  restrictions 
be  continued  until  the  electors 
of  Scotland  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  voting  on  the 
disposal  of  licences  in  1920." 

The  Committees  t®  which 
we  have  referred  have  all 
reported  that  State  Purchase 
oould  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  financially  sound,  and 
in  fact  that  the  State  would 
make  an  excellent  bargain ;  but 
the  immense  saving  which 
takes  place  in  a  nation  when 
excessive  drinking  is  brought 
to  an  end  does  in  truth  make 
the  question  of  finance  a 
secondary  one.  No  doubt 
immense  efforts  will  be  made 
by  those  financially  interested 
to  exaggerate  the  liabilities 
which  the  State  would  incur, 
but  we  may  rely  on  the 


practical  sense  of  the  Scotch 
women  to  remain  unmoved  by 
such  fulminations. 

The  three  Committees 
properly  insist  that  the  profits 
to  be  taken  for  capitalisation 
must  be  pre-war  profits,  and 
that  the  effect  of  war 
conditions,  whether  favourable 
or  the  reverse,  must  be 
excluded. 

The  significant  feature  of  the 
three  Reports  is  that  they  are 
practically  unanimous.  They 
were  all  independent  of  each 
other,  therefore  the  measure 
of  agreement  is  remarkable.  It 
was  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
Committees  that  State  Pur- 
chase is  not  only  practicable, 
but  comparatively  simple  of 
achievement.  The  means  of 
carrying  it  out  in  Scotland 
are  thoroughly  debated  and 
explained  in  the  report  of  the 
Scotch  Committee,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the 
Scotch  nation  should  not  adopt 
this  system  at  once  independ- 
ently of  England  and  Ireland, 

Some  people  will  fear  the 
word  "nationalisation,"  but 
we  must  all  remember  that  a 
plan  for  national  ownership  of 
the  drink  trade  is  altogether 
unaffected  by  arguments  for 
and  against  nationalisation  of 
ooal  and  other  industries.  It  is 
a  special  and  peculiar  problem 
standing  aloof  and  by  itself. 
The  chief  cause  of  opposition 
to  the  nationalisation  of  coal 
and  coal-getting  is  the  fear 
that  it  will  limit  output  and 
increase  prices  both  of  ooal  and 
of  the  essential  industries — 
steel,  iron,  &o.  —  which  live 
by  coal.  A  high  standard  of 
ooal  production  is  a  primary 
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national  need.  With  drink  the 
position  is  entirely  reversed. 
The  State  does  not  require  the 
maximnm  output  and  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  spirits 
as  it  requires  them  in  other 
industries.  All  are  agreed  that 
it  is  against  the  national 
interest  to  stimulate  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks;  therefore,  the  main 
argument  against  nationalis- 
ation falls  to  the  ground  in  the 
case  of  the  liquor  trade. 

Yet  this  solution  of  the 
question,  which  seems  to  be  the 
most  promising  of  anything 
hitherto  proposed,  has  no  place 
in  the  Scotch  Bill,  which  was 
drawn  up  eight  years  ago  ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Scotch 
people,  and  above  all  of  the 
800,000  Scotchwomen  voters, to 
demand  insistently  that  those 
who  believe  in  this  measure 
should  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  by 
their  vote.  -  We  are  assured 
that  there  are  great  numbers 
of  people  who  would  give 
their  first  vote  to  Prohibition, 
but  knowing  that  this  is  not 
the  least  likely  to  be  carried, 
would  give  their  second  vote  to 
State  Purchase;  there  are  also 
great  numbers  who  would  give 
their  first  vote  to  State  Pur- 
chase and  their  second  to 
Prohibition.  It  cannot  be 
impossible  to  so  alter  the  Bill 
that  they  shall  have  the  power 
to  do  this.  If  we  cannot  do 
this,  the  Bill  will  be  an  illusory 
one,  and  it  will  be  merely  a 
deception  of  the  Scotch  people; 
for  what  can  we  think  of  a  Bill 
which  pretends  to  give  power 
to  the  people  to  decide  the 
future  conduct  of  the  trade 
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in  alcoholic  liquors  and  rules 
out  the  one  proposal  which 
promises  a  real  solution  of  the 
question? 

Let  the  women  in  every 
constituency  at  once  appeal  to 
their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment to  insist  on  a  clause 
being  added  to  the  Bill  which 
will  give  them  the  opportunity 
af  expressing  their  opinion  of 
the  proposed  new  system  of 
dealing  with  this  vital  ques- 
tion. To  say  that  it  is  too  late, 
and  that  the  Bill  cannot  be 
altered,  is  ridiculous.  During 
the  last  five  years  our  states- 
men have  become  accustomed 
to  make  the  most  momentous 
decisions  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  our  cities  would  now  be 
in  ruins  and  our  people  en- 
slaved at  this  moment  if  this 
had  not  been  so.  The  women 
voters  of  Scotland  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  Bill  shall 
be  made  a  real  one.  Every 
woman  will  know  what  the 
feeling  of  her  husband,  her 
sons,  and  her  brothers  is  on 
the  question  of  prohibition. 
If  it  could  be  carried,  many 
may  think  it  would  be  a  more 
excellent  way ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  an  almost  universal  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  Scotland 
that  it  cannot  be  carried,  and 
we  must  demand,  therefore,  a 
reasonable  alternative. 

There  are  features  in  this 
proposal  of  State  Purchase  en- 
tirely favourable  t©  Scotland. 
The  Scotch  nation  is  not 
fettered  by  hampering  liquor 
legislation  as  is  the  English. 
The  estimated  cost  would  be 
about  one-sixth  of  the  cost  in 
England,  Another  argument 
should  appeal  to  women — wo- 
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men  upon  whose  shoulders  the 
provision  of  foed  for  their 
households  falls, — the  Scotch 
national  drink  may  be  said  te 
be  whisky,  and  that  implies 
the  destruction  of  eight  times 
the  quantity  of  grain  that  is 
needed  for  beer ;  serious  also  is 
the  faot  that  the  production  of 
whisky  hag  far  exceeded  the 
consumption  —  too  great  as 
that  has  been.  Between  the 
years  1900  and  1905  the  excess 
of  whisky  stored  in  warehouse, 
which  was  not  required,  was  no 
less  than  eighteen  million  four 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
(18,480,000)  gallons.  This 
means  that  about  six  million 
bushels  of  grain  were  used 
up  for  whisky  that  was 
not  wanted  1  No  dreadful 
waste  of  this  kind  could  take 
plaee  if  the  nation  had  the 
control  of  this  trade.  Also 


another  consideration  must 
weigh  greatly  with  us — Pro- 
hibition, without  a  penny  of 
compensation  as  carried  out  in 
the  United  States,  seems  to 
us  unjust,  but  there  would  be 
no  injustice  in  this  scheme  of 
State  Purchase  and  its  con- 
sequent elimination  ©f  private 
profit. 

The  time  is  short — let  us  at 
onee  demand  that  an  additional 
clause  giving  the  option  of 
State  Purchase  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill.  The  people  of  Scot- 
land are  a  practical  people,  not 
"  semi-imbecile,"  and  the  only 
conclusion  to  which  a  reason- 
able being  can  come,  with  the 
experience  in  the  Carlisle  area 
before  their  eyes,  is  that  this 
monstrous  obstacle  of  private 
interest  in  the  way  of  a  vital 
national  reform  must  be  swept 
away. 
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BY    THE    WATERS    OF    BABYLON. 


BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE   MACMUNN,   K.C.B.,   C.S.I.,  D.S.O. 


THE  fronts  of  the  Armies 
slept  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  weary  after  the  tramp 
from  the  old  brown  battle- 
fields of  Kut.  Away  behind 
the  rearward  Divisions  still 
tramped  on  into  the  night, 
and  transport  -  carts  jammed 
and  packed  and  opened  out 
again. 

After  a  year  and  more  in 
trenches,  the  Army  was  a 
marching  army  once  more, 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  on 
the  flank,  straggling  transport 
in  the  rear,  and  galloping 
staffs  all  in  due  and  ancient 
form.  After  a  lifetime  of 
trench  and  mud  and  flies,  the 
open  veldt  is  a  joy  untold. 
There  was  nothing  to  conceal 
from  the  Turk.  The  British 
Army  was  advancing  in 
echeloned  mass,  and  all  Meso- 
potamia knew  it ;  so  the  camp- 
fires  might  twinkle  merrily, 
and  the  camp  kettles  sing, 
while  commissariat  officers 
handled  the  wherewithal  from 
off  river  steamers,  and  sweated 
far  into  the  night. 

Up  the  north  road  from 
Kut,  Ford  van  convoys  and 
mule-carts  and  camels  brought 
up  supplies  from  the  river 
dumps,  dropped  in  succession 
at  bends  in  the  river.  The 
Tigris  winds  like  Meander 
gone  mad,  and  as  the  sun 
went  down  in  the  west  behind 
Babylon,  the  trails  of  smoke  to 
the  south  showed  the  faithful 
fleet  bringing  the  sinews  of 


war  to  the  Army.  Steamers 
are  better  than  railways  when 
an  army  marches  up  a  navig- 
able river,  for  the  metals  and 
the  permanent  way  are  ready 
laid. 

The  way  of  the  British  on 
the  Mesopotamia!!  rivers  is  an 
old  one.  In  1836  Colonel 
Francis  Bawdon  Chesney  of 
the  Koyal  Artillery,  le  p&re 
du  canal,  and  Captain  Blosse 
Lynch  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
brought  two  steamers  by  bul- 
lock train  from  Alexandretta 
to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates  in 
sections,  and  then  and  there 
erected  them,  sailing  down 
the  Euphrates  to  Basra,  and 
up  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad, 
navigating  the  Karun  also  and 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Four  years  they  spent  at  the 
job,  good  King  William  being 
their  original  sponsor,  and  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  plagued 
a  British  public,  who  neither 
knew  nor  oared  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  their 
pioneer  discoveries. 

The  great  fleet  that  fed 
Maude  and  his  army  at 
Bagdad  in  the  biggest  river 
war  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
is  a  triumph  to  the  memories 
of  Chesney  and  Lynch,  akin 
by  the  thin  connecting  line  of 
the  Lynch  Steamship  Com- 
pany with  the  founder's  ori- 
ginal efforts. 

Perhaps  the  shade  of  Ches- 
ney, like  Vanderdecken,  drove 
his  phantom  Tigris  among  the 
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monitors  ahead  of  Maude's 
magnificent  paddle  -  ship,  the 
P.S.  53,  that  followed  close 
on  the  marching  Divisions. 

Perhaps  Nearohus  and  the 
Emperor  Julian,  who  had  led 
huge  flotillas  on  the  same 
rivers,  were  permitted  to  see 
the  long  procession  of  paddlers 
and  tunnel  -  tugs  piled  high 
with  forage  and  grain  and 
ammunition.  Perhaps  .  .  .  but 
all  Mesopotamia  so  teams  with 
a  crowded  past  that  there  is  no 
rein  to  imagination  that  starts 
on  a  course  so  populated. 

This  spirit  of  the  past  has 
permeated  the  Army  with 
varying  degrees  of  inaccuracy 
during  its  long  sojourns  on 
the  rivers.  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
lies  close  to  the  troops  at 
Nasiriyeh  on  the  Euphrates. 
Bricks  bearing  the  stamp  of 
"  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of 
Babylon,  Son  of  Nabopol- 
laasar,"  as  county  council 
bricks  bear  their  stamp,  are 
t©  be  picked  up  on  all  sides. 

Despite  the  long  vista  of 
centuries  that  have  passed 
since  Abraham  and  Terah 
went  north  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  and  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  their  counterparts  of 
the  Bedouin  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
sitting  in  their  tents  in  the 
noonday  sun,  ready  to  separ- 
ate as  their  flocks  grow  too 
large  for  the  pasturing. 

The  railway  cuttings  drive 
through  burial  mounds  and 
turn  out  slipper  coffins  and 
burial  urns  of  the  Parthians. 
Greek  and  Roman  coins  turn 
to  the  spade  of  the  entrench- 
ing soldier.  Close  to  Kut  lies 
Tel  Lo,  one  of  the  oldest  sites 


in  Chaldea,  whence  came  the 
famous  statue  of  Gudea  the 
Patesi,  as  far  back  beyond 
the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  the  latter  from  our  day. 
The  canals  of  Babylon  are 
the  trenches  of  our  advancing 
troops,  and  the  Arch  of  Ctesi- 
phon  is  an  aiming  point  for 
the  artillery. 

The  battlefields  round  Kut 
and  Es  Sinn  being  devoid  of 
named  points,  though  named 
points  are  necessary  to  mili- 
tary operations,  therefore  a 
name  had  to  be  found  on  the 
military  maps  for  every  hum- 
mock and  dead  canal  that 
could  be  recognised.  To  give 
Scriptural  names  seemed  to  be 
an  easy  method,  and  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  and  Lot's  Mound 
have  hopelessly  confused  the 
Board  School  geography  of 
the  soldiery,  who  but  know 
that  they  are  within  the 
countries  of  Holy  Writ. 

Among  officers  some  study 
of  Chaldean  history  has  be- 
come popular,  and  many  look 
for  the  days  when  the  mounds 
of  Nineveh  shall  be  reached 
and  the  interest  of  Babylon 
exploited.  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
and  earlier  Chaldea  are  full  of 
fascination,  and  the  peptonised 
volumes  of  Zenaide  Ragozin 
are  easily  studied.  The  large 
Jewish  population  of  the  cities 
points  possibly  accurately 
enough  to  the  side  currents 
of  the  Captivity,  and  the  aged 
Jews  have  a  biblical  appear- 
ance which  appeals  much  to 
Old  Testament  conceptions. 

The  great  flat  -  bottomed 
boats  of  the  Euphrates,  pitched 
inside  and  out  with  bitumen, 
are  the  dead  spit  in  their  lines 
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of  the  Ark  of  Regent  Street 
toyshops,  a  quaint  side  glimpse 
on  authenticity  of  tradition, 
while  the  boats  that  onoe  were 
Noah's  are  built  by  sappers, 
to  whom  nothing  is  saored, 
into  bridges  to  take  the 
"forty -pounder"  train  across 
the  Tigris. 

Lest  anything  should  be 
wanting  to  connect  ancient  his- 
tory with  modern  practice,  we 
note  how  the  water  of  the 
Kherka,  which  flows  into  the 
marshes  east  of  the  Tigris, 
famous  to  this  day  for  its  pur- 
ity, was  carried  on  mules  for 
the  use  of  Darius,  in  silver 
flagon  "  ready  boiled  for  use  " 
as  the  cuneiform  has  it. 

While  the  Army  lay  on  the 
Tigris  listening  happily  to  the 
chunk  of  the  passing  steamers 
up  the  bends  behind  that  meant 
to  them  and  their  cannon  the 
morrow's  meal,  the  outpost  line 
of  the  cavalry,  lying  in  front 
of  the  echeloned  Division,  kept 
watch  lest  the  Turk  attempt 
some  night  attack. 

Cavalry  days  are  weary  ones. 
Boot  and  saddle  early  when 
the  water  is  too  cold  for  horses 
to  drink,  long  halts  in  the 
desert,  while  formations  mass 
in  rear  or  pack  wireless  sets  are 
erected  and  dismantled,  and 
patrols  hunt  mounted  Arabs 
away  into  the  mirage.  Dis- 
appointing days,  too,  when 
the  enemy  would  be  out  of 
reach  or  else  lie  installed  in  a 
network  of  dry  canals,  ready 
to  bite  if  attacked,  but  to  slip 
away  in  the  night  after  the  man- 
ner of  rearguards.  That  day 
three  squadrons  had  charged 
home  in  the  wild  disorder  that 
canal  grids  can  create,  and 


though  losing  heavily  had  rid- 
den back  with  the  glory  of 
action  on  their  sword  points, 
and  the  surge  and  thunder  of 
the  afternoon  had  died  down 
to  the  peace  of  the  tired  bivouac. 
The  day  was  over,  and  it  had 
but  remained  to  "Battez  le 
tambour  a  petits  coups  bas" 
and 

"Plantez  un  croix  sur  son  tombeau, 
Gravez  son  nom  son 


save  that  among  desert  Arabs 
the  grave  must  be  camouflaged 
lest  it  be  desecrated. 

The  long  horse  lines  stretch 
back  to  the  waggons,  and  the 
crunch  of  corn  tells  of  the  satis- 
faction of  rest.  In  the  gun- 
parks  of  the  horse  artillery 
limber  gunners  give  soothing 
dollops  of  petroleum  jelly  to 
tired  gun-springs,  and  hot  tea 
to  tired  muscles. 

The  front  line  lay  along  a 
dry  inundation  canal,  and  a 
line  of  sentries  peered  into  the 
dark  plain  and  listened  to  the 
plover's  call  and  the  jackal's 
hunting.  In  a  hollow  behind 
a  portion  of  the  canal  two  offi- 
cers lay  watching  a  tin  of  "  M. 
&  V."  ration  warm  on  a  fire  of 
crackling  thorns.  A  cloak,  a 
water-bottle,  and  a  tin  of  "  M. 
&  V."  are  fairly  good  eamp 
furniture  on  a  fine  night  on 
outpost.  A  little  farther  down 
the  canal  two  telephone  order- 
lies attend  to  a  buzzer  and  a 
similar  fire.  To  their  front  the 
deep  red  glow  over  Babylon 
still  lingered  on  the  horizon. 

Tom  Fearon,  the  squadron 
commander,  tapped  a  refill  into 
his  pipe,  rolled  over  to  ease  his 
hip,  and  remarked  to  the  divi- 
sional intelligence  officer,  who 
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was    peering   over    the    canal 
bank — 

"Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?" 

"  Plaguey  dark  and  smells  of 
cheese,"  said  his  companion, 
shutting  up  his  night-glass.  "I 
was  trying  to  see  the  Arch  of 
Ctesiphon  against  the  skyline 
— saw  it  this  afternoon  from 
top  of  a  mound." 

"  Were  you  up  here  with 
Townshend's  advance?" 

"No,  worse  luck.  I  was 
stuck  at  Kut  with  G.H.Q.,  and 
went  down  the  river  with  them. 
Heard  all  about  it  from  Jones 
of  the  4th,  who  got  down  with 
us,  wounded.  The  Arabs  are 
always  cutting  away  at  the 
base  to  get  it  to  fall  down  and 
bag  the  bricks.  There  is  timber 
up  high  in  it  too — cedar  of 
Lebanon  I  fancy,  probably  the 
oldest  timber  in  the  world." 

"What's  the  date  of  the 
place?" 

"Oh,  about  500  A.D.  Sas- 
saniaa,  you  know.  Quite  mod- 
ern for  this  country.  I  am 
blasd  now  and  don't  care  much 
for  anything  A.D.  In  fact,  any- 
thing before  2000  B.C.  is  rather 
trivial." 

"You  bloated  arohaBologist. 
How  long  were  you  out  here 
before  the  war?" 

"  A  couple  of  years.  A  year 
at  Babylon  and  a  year  poking 
about.  I  want  really  to  join 
the  French  mission  at  Shush. 
Elam  for  my  money." 

"  Can  you  read  these  old 
bricks?" 

"Oh  yes,  to  some  extent, 
— the  more  recent  cuneiform 
certainly." 

"  Have  yeubeen  to  Nineveh?  " 
"  Yes,  but  you  oan't  see  any- 


thing. Layard  and  other  ex- 
plorers filled  in  their  shafts, 
you  know,  to  protect  the  in- 
terior. They  are  just  mounds 
of  dust,  larger  than  some, 
larger  than  those  we  have 
passed  to-day  on  the  old  Nahr- 
wan  Canal.  But  Assyrian 
carvings  do  interest  me,  and 
at  one  time  I  knew  the  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Louvre  pretty  well.  Their 
carvings  are  the  histories  of 
the  Kings'  reigns,  It  is 
ancient  Chaldea  that  interests 
me  though,  and  the  old  Chal- 
dean race.  Shumer  and  Ak- 
kad,  and  incidentally  whether 
the  ancient  Chaldeans  were 
Turks." 

"  How  do  you  mean  Turks  ?  " 
"Well,  I  really  mean  Tura- 
nians, whence  the  name  Turak 
and  Turaki,  a  Tartar  or  Mon- 
golian people.  You  saw  those 
prisoners  we  took  to-day. 
Why,  they  are  Tartar.  They 
are  like  our  Goorkhas,  only 
fairer,  but  most  especially  like 
that  Hazara  company  we  saw 
at  work  this  morning.  It  is 
thought  that  the  ancient 
Elamites  and  earliest  Chal- 
deans were  of  the  same  stock. 
If  the  story  of  Genesis,  which 
is  the  story  of  Chaldea,  is  to 
be  accepted,  perhaps  it  is  true 
that  these  people  and  all  Mon- 
golians are  descended  from 
Cain.  Some  say  that  the 
almond  eye  is  the  brand  of 
Cain.  Certain  it  is  that  all 
true  Turanians  are  wanderers 
on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
nomads  all.  Anyway,  it  is  a 
fascinating  speculation." 

"  I  must  try  and  have  a  dig 
at  it.  It  is  absurd  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  it  and  not  under- 
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stand,  Young  Wheatly  in  my 
squadron  had  several  books. 
He  lefb  me  Assyria,  when  he 
was  wounded.  It  has  jolly 
interesting  pictures  of  the  old 
carving.  Why,  there  are  As- 
syrian soldiers  cutting  down 
palm  -  trees,  amid  irrigation 
ditches,  just  as  we  do.  But 
what  cruel  brutes.  Some  of 
the  carvings  are  full  of  tor- 
tures —  people  having  their 
eyes  poked  out,  and  being 
skinned  alive,  and  burned 
with  red-hot  irons." 

"Yes,  that  is  so.  The  As- 
syrians were  the  most  ruthless 
of  torturers.  As  for  the  palm- 
tree  cutting,  nothing  is  new  in 
the  world  you  know.  Why,  look 
at  that  shaktur1  by  the  bank 
to-day.  It  is  pitched  inside 
and  out  with  bitumen  like  the 
description  of  the  Ark.  I  don't 
fancy  these  Bedouin  tents  of 
camel-hair  are  different  from 
the  tents  of  Abraham  one  jot. 
Do  you  remember  how  the 
stranger  came  to  Abraham 
and  told  him  how  Sarah, 
stricken  though  she  was  in 
years,  would  bear  a  son,  and 
how  Sarah  laughed  behind  the 
tent  deor  at  the  jest.  You 
may  hear  the  laughter  to-day 
behind  the  tent  walls  if  you 
jest  with  the  master  of  the 
tent." 

"Ah,  well — it's  very  fasci- 
nating. What's  the  difference 
between  an  Assyrian  and  a 
Hun?  Jolly  little,  I  fancy." 

"Oh,  the  old  Boohe  is  just 
like  any  other  slave  folk.  See 
those  Egyptians  down  at  the 
base,  jolly  cheery  coves.  Order 
them  to  flog  their  next-door 


comrade,  they  do  it  heartily. 
The  Hun  does  what  he  is  told. 
Slave  folk  are  always  cruel. 
The  Turk  is  as  bad." 

"Let  us  turn  in,  anyway. 
It's  a  perfect  night,  and  we 
start  at  five.  Hope  the  old 
Turkey  man  lets  us  alene." 

And  the  pair  subsided  into 
reverie  till  the  pipes  ceased 
to  bubble  and  squeak,  and 
the  Army  slept.  But  sleep 
is  not  always  to  the  tired 
nor  rest  to  the  weary.  Two 
hours  later,  when  Rigel  and 
Betelgeux  stood  high  in  the 
Chaldean  heavens  and  the 
Army  slept  log -tired,  and 
perhaps  Maude  alone  kept 
vigil  with  the  sentries,  while 
his  staff  mapped  out  the 
latest  news,  or  reported,  as 
in  the  old  tag,  "All  quiet  on 
the  Potomac,"  —  a  shot  rang 
out  on  the  front  line.  Two 
more  followed  as  the  cavalry 
outpost  steadied  itself,  and 
Fearon  and  the  Intelligencer 
rolled  from  their  cloaks. 

"  D — n  those  silly  swine  ! 
The  bells  of  heaven  won't 
ting -a -ling  f©r  them!  Any- 
thing doing?" 

A  cry  and  an  oath  came 
down  the  breeze,  and  two 
figures  came  across  to  the 
officers'  post.  A  duffedar  of 
Indian  cavalry,  followed  by 
a  trooper,  came  up  and  re- 
ported a  prisoner.  Some  one 
trying  to  creep  through  the 
line.  They  had  caught  him — 
shot  him,  apparently.  Seemed 
to  be  a  badu  (an  Arab). 

"Better  bring  him  along 
here,"  said  the  Intelligencer. 
"  May  get  something  out  of 


1  A  kind  of  native  boat. 
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him.  Don't  let  them  hurt 
him." 

The  unfortunate  wretoh  was 
brought  over  on  a  stretcher, 
and  a  flashlight  turned  on 
him.  It  was  a  queer  bundle 
of  rags,  and  the  Intelligencer 
peered  over  it  to  find  a 
clean  -  out  Arab  face,  with 
the  knit  brows  of  a  man  who 
has  long  stood  the  glare  of 
the  noonday  sun. 

"Why,  it  is  Muhammad 
Hussein  of  the  Beni  Lam ! " 

The  bundle  moved,  and  tried 
to  speak. 

"This  is  one  of  the  G.H.Q. 
agemts.  He  used  to  be  with 
me." 

The  stretcher  was  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  Fearon  sent 
the  men  off  save  two,  who 
stood  apart  leaning  on  their 
rifles. 

Esto,  the  Intelligencer, 
talked  to  him  in  Arabic,  and 
the  Arab  tried  to  raise  him- 
self. 

"Call  one  of  the  men  to 
support  him." 

A  Sikh  came  and  raised  him 
slightly. 

"Why,  look  at  the  man's 
knees!" 

They  were  worn  to  the  bone 
from  crawling  on  them,  torn 
and  bleeding.  The  Arab  com- 
menced to  pick  at  rags  round 


his  legs  and  to  speak  slowly. 
The  medical  ofiicer  of  the 
regiment  came  up,  thinking 
from  the  shots  that  some  one 
might  need  him. 

As  the  Arab  picked  at  the 
rags  the  medical  ofiicer  helped. 
The  man's  legs  were  a  mass  of 
raw,  red  sores. 

"Bagdad  boils?"  asked 
Fearon. 

The  medical  officer  shook  his 
head.     "  Burns,   man  —  burns  ! 
Burnt  with  a  red-hot  iron." 
The  Arab  broke  in — 
"The     Turks     caught     me. 
They  burnt  me  all  over  with 
a    red  -  hot    rifle  -  barrel,    and 
told   me  to  go  back   and   tell 
my   English  friends.      I   have 
been  crawling  for  ten  days." 

And  Esto  thought  of  the 
carvings  from  Nineveh  up  the 
river — of  captives  held  steady 
with  a  ring  through  their 
lips  and  a  tight  cord,  while 
an  arrow  •  point  was  jabbed 
in  their  eyes,  and  the  red- 
hot  irons  got  ready  in  the 
braziers  hard  by. 

For  has  not  the  Preacher 
said — 

"The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be;  and  that  which  is  done 
is  that  which  shall  be 
done;  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun"? 
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A    COMPANY     OF    TANKS. 

BY  MAJOR  W.   H.   L.   WATSON,   D.S.O.,   D.C.M,, 

Author  of  'Adventures  of  a  Despatch  Rid«r.' 

CHAPTER  X. — THE   BATTLE  OF  CAMBRAI— FLESQUIERES. 

(November  4th  to  20th,  1917.) 

FROM  La  Lovie  in  the  Sali-  failed.     The    Germans    feared 

ent  I  went  on   leave.     I  was  it  as  they  feared  no  other, 

recalled    by   wire   on   the   4th  We  trained  with  this  splen- 

November    to    discover    that,  did  Division  for  ten  days,  work- 

during   my   absence,    the   bat-  ing  out  the  plans  of  our  attack 

talion  had  moved  south  to  our  so  closely  that  each  platoon  of 

old  training-ground  at  Wailly.  Highlanders    knew  personally 

The    apathy    and    bitter    dis-  the   crew   of   the   tank   which 

appointment,    caused    by    our  would  lead  it  across  No  Man's 

misfortunes  on  the  Poeloapelle  Land.     Tank   officers   and   in- 

E/oad,    had    disappeared    com-  fantry   officers   attended   each 

pletely,and  the  company,  scent-  other's  lectures  and  dined  with 

ing    a   big   mysterious   battle,  each  other.     Our  camp  rang  at 

was  as  eager  and  energetic  as  night  with  strange   Highland 

if  it  had  just  disembarked  in  cries.     As  far  as  was  humanly 

France.  possible   within    the   limits   of 

For  once  the  secret  was  well  time,  we  discussed  and  solved 

kept.      The    air    was    full    of  each  other's  difficulties,  until  it 

rumours,  but  my  officers  knew  appeared  that  at  least  on  one 

nothing.     It   was   not  until  I  occasion  a  tank  and  infantry 

saw  the  Colonel  that  I  learnt  attack  would  in  reality  be  "  a 

of  the  proposed  raid  on  Cam-  combined  operation." 

brai,  and  discovered  to  my  great  The  maps  and  plans  which 

joy  that  we  were  to  attack  in  we  used  in  these  pleasant  re- 

oompany  with  the  Fifty -first  hearsals  were  without  names, 

Division.  but     although     this     mystery 

This  Division  of  Highland  added  a  fillip  of  romance  to 
Territorials  had  won  for  itself  our  strenuous  preparations, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  the  we  were  met  by  a  curious 
meat  astounding  reputation,  difficulty — we  did  not  dare  to 
Before  Beaumont  Hamel  in  describe  too  vividly  the  scene 
November  '16  it  had  been  of  the  coming  battle  for  fear 
known  as  "  Harper's  Duds."  the  area  should  be  recognised. 
Since  that  action  it  had  carried  There  was  a  necessary  vague- 
out  attack  after  attack  with  ness  in  our  exhortations.  .  .  . 
miraculous  success,  until  at  One  fine  day  Cooper,  Jumbo, 
this  time  it  was  renowned  and  I  motored  over  to  this 
throughout  the  British  Armies  nameless  country.  We  passed 
in  France  as  a  grim  and  ter-  through  the  ruins  of  Bapaume 
rible  Division,  which  never  and  came  to  the  pleasant 
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village  of  Metz-eu-Couture  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  Havrin- 
oourt  Wood.  Leaving  our 
oar,  we  walked  over  the  clean 
grassy  hills  to  the  brand-new 
trench  system,  then  lightly 
held  by  the  Ulster  Division. 

It  was  a  country  of  bare 
downs,  occasional  woods, 
sunken  roads,  plentiful  vil- 
lages, surprising  chalk  ravines, 
and  odd  disconnected  mounds, 
and  the  key  to  it  was  Bourlon 
Wood. 

You  will  remember  that  on 
the  east  of  the  Bulleoourt  front 
was  the  Qaeant  Salient.  The 


German  defences  then  ran 
suddenly  to  the  south  in  order 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  the 
enormous,  unfinished  Canal 
du  Nord.  By  Havrinoourt 
village,  which  was  set  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  the  Canal  met 
Havrinoourt  Wood,  and  the 
enemy  line  turned  again  to 
the  east,  skirting  the  fringes 
of  the  wood  and  continuing 
cleverly  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  low  chalk  hills.  A  rough 
diagram  may  make  this  clear, 
and  will  enable  you  to  connect 
this  battle  with  the  lesser 
battles  of  Bullecourt. 


Bullecourt 

%  .**« 

fc  ••x***,  Moeuvres; 


miles 


The  front  which  concerned 
my  brigade  extended  from  Hav- 
rinoourt to  east  of  Flesquieres. 
Havrinoourt  itself  was  de- 
fended on  the  west  by  the 
Canal,  and  on  the  south  by  a 
ravine  and  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  great  wood.  In 
front  of  the  German  tren- 
ches the  trees  had  been  out 
down,  so  that  the  approach 
was  difficult  and  open.  East 
of  Havrinoourt  the  German 
trenches  were  completely 
hidden  from  view  by  the  lie 
of  the  ground.  This  method 


of  siting  trenches  was  much 
favoured  by  the  Germans  at 
the  time.  Clearly  it  prevent- 
ed direct  observation  of  fire. 


Our  Front  Trenches 

German  Front 
I  Trenches- 


Further,  it  compelled  tanks 
to  start  on  their  journey 
across  No  Man's  Land,  unable 
to  see  the  trenches  which 
they  were  about  to  attack. 
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The  trenches  on  the  slope 
immediately  behind  the  enemy 
first  line  were  in  fnll  view,  and 
the  roads,  buildings,  patches 
of  ohalk,  distinctively -shaped 
copses,  would  provide  useful 
landmarks,  if  they  were  not 
hidden  by  the  smoke  of  battle, 

Apart  from  its  natural 
defences  the  Hindenburg  Sys- 
tem was  enormously  strong. 
In  front  of  it  there  were  acres 
of  low  wire.  The  trenches 
were  wide  enough  to  be  serious 
obstacles  to  tanks.  Machine- 
gun  posts,  huge  dug-outs,  long 
galleries,  deep  communica- 
tion trenches,  gun  -  pits  —  the 
whole  formed  one  gigantic 
fortification  more  than  five 
miles  in  depth. 

Yet  we  came  back  from  our 
reconnaissance  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  tanks  could  break 
through  this  fortification  with- 
out any  difficulty  at  all.  The 
ground  was  hard  ohalk,  and 
no  amount  of  rain  could  make 
it  unfit  for  our  use.  Natural 
and  artificial  obstacles  could 
be  surmounted  easily  enough 
or  avoided.  Given  sufficient 
tanks  and  the  advantage  of 
surprise,  there  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  we  should  not  go 
straight  through  to  Cambrai. 
What  could  stop  us?  The 
wire?  It  did  not  affect  us 
the  slightest.  The  trenches? 
They  were  a  little  wide,  but 
we  knew  how  to  cross  them. 
Guns  ?  There  were  not  many, 
and  few  would  survive  the 
duel  with  our  own  artillery. 
Machine  -  guns  or  armour- 
piercing  bullets  ?  The;  Mk.  iv. 
tank  was  practically  invulner- 
able. If  the  infantry  were 
able  to  follow  the  tanks,  the 


tanks  would  see  them  through 
the  trench  systems.  In  open 
country  it  would  be  for 
common-sense  and  the  cavalry, 
until  the  enemy  filled  the  gap 
with  his  reserves. 

Jumbo  expressed  our  feel- 
ings admirably — 

44  Unless  the  Boche  catches 
on  before  the  show,  it's  a 
gift!" 

We  returned  to  Wailly 
bubbling  over  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  last  rehearsals  were 
completed,  and  our  future  com- 
rades, the  6th  Black  Watch 
and  the  8th  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders,  ap- 
peared implicitly  to  trust  us. 
We  tuned  our  engines  and 
practised  with  the  wily 
"fascine." 

Fascine  is  the  military  term 
for  "faggot."  Each  of  our 
fascines  weighed  over  one  ton. 
By  an  ingenious  mechanism 
they  could  be  hoisted  on  to 
the  roof  of  the  tank.  When  a 
dangerously  wide  trench  was 
reached,  the  driver  pulled  a 
rope,  the  fascine  gently  rolled 
off  the  tank  into  the  trench, 
and  the  tank  crossed  at  its 
ease.  It  was  a  simple  device 
that  produced  an  astonishing 
amount  of  bad  language.  En- 
training was  hideously  com- 
plicated. Dropping  the  fascine 
on  to  the  truck  in  front  of 
the  tank  requires  care  and 
precision,  while  obviously  if  a 
fascine  refuses  to  be  picked  up 
again,  tanks  are  prevented 
from  coming  off  the  train.  .  .  . 

At  dawn  on  the  13th  we 
arose  and  trekked  a  matter 
of  five  miles  to  Beaumetz 
Station,  where  we  entrained 
successfully  for  an  unknown 
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destination,  although  it  took 
a  little  time  to  arrange  the 
fascines  on  the  trucks  so  that 
they  would  not  fall  off  in  the 
tunnels. 

I  watched  the  trains  pull 
out  from  the  ramps.  The 
lorries  had  already  started  for 
our  next  halting -place.  We 
were  clear  of  Wailly.  I 
motored  down  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Albert,  and  at 
dusk  my  car  was  feeling  its 
way  through  a  bank  of  fog 
along  the  road  from  Bray  to 
the  great  railhead  at  Le 
Plateau. 

It  was  a  vast  confusing 
place,  and  even  a  major  in 
the  Tank  Corps  felt  insig- 
nificant among  the  multi- 
tudinous rails,  the  slow  dark 
trains,  the  sudden  lights. 
Tanks,  which  had  just  de- 
trained, came  rumbling  round 
the  corners  of  odd  huts. 
Lorries  bumped  through  the 
mist  with  food  and  kit.  Quiet 
railwaymen,  mostly  American, 
went  steadily  about  their 
business. 

I  found  a  hut  with  a  fire  in 
it  and  an  American,  who  gave 
me  hot  coffee  and  some  wonder- 
ful sandwiches, made  of  sausage 
and  lettuce,  and  there  I  sat, 
until,  just  after  midnight,  word 
came  that  our  train  was  ex- 
pected. We  walked  to  the 
ramp,  and  at  last  after  an 
interminable  wait  our  train 
glided  in  out  of  the  darkness. 
There  was  a  slight  miscalcu- 
lation, and  the  train  hit  the 
ramp  with  a  bump,  carrying 
away  the  lower  timbers,  so 
that  it  could  not  bear  the 
weight  of  tanks. 

Wearily  we  tramped  a  mile 


or  so  to  another  ramp.  This 
time  the  train  behaved  with 
more  discretion.  The  tanks 
were  driven  off  into  a  wood, 
where  they  were  carefully 
camouflaged;  the  cooks  set  to 
work  and  produced  steaming 
tea ;  officers  and  men  were 
made  comfortable.  Then  we 
set  off  in  our  car  again.  The 
mist  still  hung  heavily  over 
the  Somme  battlefield  and  we 
continually  lost  our  way.  It 
was  dawn  before  a  desperately 
tired  company  headquarters 
fell  asleep  in  some  large  and 
chilly  huts  near  Meaulte. 

That  day  (the  14th)  and  the 
next  the  men  worked  at  their 
tanks,  adjusting  the  fascines 
and  loading  up  with  ammuni- 
tion, water,  and  rations.  On 
the  14th  we  made  another 
careful  survey  of  our  trenches 
and,  through  our  glasses,  of 
the  country  behind  the  Ger- 
man line.  On  the  night  of 
the  15th  I  walked  along  the 
tank  route  from  our  next  de- 
training station  at  Ytres  to 
our  final  lying-up  position  in 
Havrincourt  Wood,  a  matter 
of  seven  miles,  until  I  person- 
ally knew  every  inch  of  the 
way  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt. 

At  dusk  on  the  16th  I  was 
waiting  on  the  ramp  at  Ytres 
for  my  tanks  to  arrive  when  I 
heard  that  there  had  been  an 
accident  to  a  tank  train  at  a 
level-crossing  a  mile  down  the 
line.  I  hurried  there.  The 
train  had  collided  with  a  lorry 
and  pushed  it  a  few  hundred 
yards,  when  the  last  truck 
had  been  derailed  and  the 
tank  on  it  had  crushed  the 
lorry  against  the  slight  em- 
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bankment,  Under  the  tank 
were  two  men.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  I  had  lost  two  of 
my  men,  until  I  discovered 
that  the  tanks  belonged  to 
Morris  and  the  two  unfortunate 
men  had  been  on  the  lorry.  The 
line  was  soon  cleared.  The  de- 
railed truck  was  uncoupled,  and 
the  tank,  none  the  worse  for 
its  adventure,  climbed  up  the 
embankment  and  joined  its 
fellows  at  the  ramp. 

My  tanks  detrained  at  mid- 
night without  incident,  and 
we  were  clear  of  the  railhead 
in  an  hour.  It  was  a  strange, 
fatiguing  tramp  in  the  utter 
blackness  of  the  night — past  a 
brick  -  yard,  which  later  we 
were  to  know  too  well,  through 
the  reverberating  streets  of 
Neuville  Bourjonval,  and  over 
the  chill  lonely  downs  to  the 
outskirts  of  Metz,  where  no 
lights  were  allowed.  We  felt 
our  way  along  a  track  past 
gun  -  pits  and  lorries  and 
waggons  until  we  came  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  great  wood. 
There  we  fell  in  with  Morris's 
tanks,  which  had  come  by 
another  route.  At  last  we 
arrived  at  our  allotted  quarter 
of  the  wood,  three  thousand 
yards  from  the  nearest  Ger- 
man, The  tanks  pushed  boldly 
among  the  trees,  and  for  the 
next  two  hours  there  was  an 
ordered  pandemonium.  Each 
tank  had  to  move  an 
inch  at  a  time  for  fear  it 
should  bring  down  a  valuable 
tree  or  run  over  its  com- 
mander, who  probably  had 
fallen  backwards  into  the 
undergrowth.  One  tank  would 
meet  another  in  the  darkness 
and,  in  swinging  to  avoid  the 


other,  would  probably  collide 
with  a  third.  But  by  dawn — 
I  do  not  know  how  it  was 
done — every  tank  was  safely 
in  the  wood;  the  men  had 
fallen  asleep  anywhere,  and 
the  cooks  with  sly  weary  jests 
were  trying  to  make  a  fire 
which  would  not  smoke.  Three 
thousand  yards  is  a  little 
near  .  .  . 

For  the  next  five  days  we 
had  only  one  thought — would 
the  Boohe  "catch  on"?  The 
Ulster  Division  was  still  in 
the  line,  and,  even  if  the 
enemy  raided  and  took  pris- 
oners, the  Ulstermen  knew 
little.  By  day  the  occasional 
German  aeroplane  could  see 
liUle,  for  there  was  little  to 
see.  Tanks,  infantry,  and  guns 
were  hidden  in  the  woods. 
New  gun  -  pits  were  camou- 
flaged. There  was  no  move- 
ment on  the  roads  or  in  the 
villages.  Our  guns  fired  a  few 
rounds  every  day  and  night, 
and  the  enemy  replied.  There 
was  nothing  unusual. 

But  at  night  the  roads  were 
blocked  with  transport.  Guns 
and  more  guns  arrived,  from 
field-guns  to  enormous  howit- 
zers, that  had  rumbled  down 
all  the  way  from  the  Salient. 
Streams  of  lorries  were  bring- 
ing up  ammunition,  petrol, 
rations,  and  whole  brigades  of 
infantry,  marching  across  the 
open  country,  had  disappeared 
by  dawn  into  the  woods. 
Would  the  Boohe  "catch 
on"?  .  .  . 

There  was  but  little  recon- 
naissance for  my  men  to  carry 
out,  since  the  route  to  Ne 
Man's  Land  from  the  wood 
was  short  and  simple.  And 
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to  see  the  country  behind  the 
enemy  trenches  it  was  neces- 
sary only  to  walk  a  mile  to 
the  reserve  trench  beyond  the 
orest  of  the  hill,  where  an 
excellent  view  could  be  ob- 
tained from  an  observation 
post. 

By  this  time  we  knew  the 
plan  of  the  battle.  At  "zero " 
on  the  given  day  we  would 
attack  on  a  front  of  approxi- 
mately ten  thousand  yards, 
with  the  object  of  breaking 
through  the  Hindenburg  Sys- 
tem into  the  open  country. 
It  was  essential  to  seize  on 
the  first  day  the  bridges  over 
the  Canal  de  1'Esoaut  and 
Bourlon  Wood.  We  gathered 
that,  if  we  were  successful,  we 
should  endeavour  to  capture 
Cambrai  and  to  widen  the  gap 
by  rolling  up  the  German  line 
to  the  west. 

On  the  front  of  our  bat- 
talion, a  little  to  the  east  of 
Havrinoourt  itself  and  oppo- 
site Flesquieres,  Morris's  com- 
pany and  mine  were  detailed 
to  assist  the  infantry  in  cap- 
turing the  first  system  of 
trenches.  Ward's  company 
was  reserved  for  the  second 
system  and  for  Flesquieres  it- 
self. The  surviving  tanks  of 
all  three  companies  would 
collect  in  Flesquieres  for  a  pos- 
sible farther  advance  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cantaing. 

On  the  left  was  "  G  "  battal- 
ion, with  Havrincourt  village 
as  its  first  main  objective,  and 
on  our  right  was  "E  "  battal- 
ion, beyond  which  were  the 
2nd  and  3rd  Brigades  of  the 
Tank  Corps.  There  was  one 
tank  to  every  thirty  yards  of 
front ! 


Until  the  17th  the  enemy 
apparently  suspeeted  nothing 
at  all ;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
17th-18bh  he  raided  and  cap- 
tured some  prisoners,  who 
fortunately  knew  little.  He 
gathered  from  them  that  we 
were  ourselves  preparing  a 
raid,  and  he  brought  into  the 
line  additional  companies  of 
machine-gunners  and  a  few 
extra  field-guns. 

The  19th  came  with  its 
almost  unbearable  suspense. 
We  did  not  know  what  the 
Germans  had  discovered  from 
their  prisoners.  We  could  not 
believe  that  the  attack  could 
be  really  a  surprise.  Perhaps 
the  enemy,  unknown  to  us, 
had  concentrated  sufficient 
guns  to  blow  us  to  pieces. 
We  looked  up  for  the  German 
aeroplanes,  which  surely  would 
fly  low  over  the  wood  and  dis- 
cover its  contents.  Incredibly, 
nothing  happened.  The  morn- 
ing passed  and  the  afternoon 
— a  day  was  never  so  long — 
and  at  last  it  was  dusk. 

At  8.45  P.M.  my  tanks  be- 
gan to  move  cautiously  out 
of  the  wood  and  formed  into 
column.  At  9.30  P.M.,  with 
engines  barely  turning  over, 
they  glided  imperceptibly  and 
almost  without  noise  towards 
the  trenches.  Standing  in 
front  of  my  own  tanks,  I  could 
not  hear  them  at  two  hundred 
yards. 

By  midnight  we  had  reached 
our  rendezvous  behind  the  re- 
serve trenches  and  below  the 
orest  of  the  slope.  There  we 
waited  for  an  hour.  The 
Colonel  arrived,  and  took  me 
with  him  to  pay  a  final  visit 
to  the  headquarters  of  the 
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battalions  with  which  we  were 
operating.  The  trenches  were 
packed  with  Highlanders,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  we 
made  our  way  through  them. 

Cooper  led  the  tanks  for  the 
last  half  of  the  journey.  They 
stopped  at  the  support  trenches, 
for  they  were  a  little  early,  and 
the  men  were  given  hot  break- 
fast. The  enemy  began  a  little 
shelling  on  the  left,  but  no 
damage  was  done. 

At  6.10  A.M.  the  tanks  were 
in  their  allotted  positions, 
clearly  marked  out  by  tapes 
which  Jumbo  had  laid  earlier 
in  the  night.  .  .  . 

I  was  standing  on  the  para- 
dos of  a  trench.  The  move- 
ment at  my  feet  had  ceased. 
The  Highlanders  were  ready 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Not  a 
gun  was  firing,  but  there  was 
a  curious  murmur  in  the  air. 
To  right  of  me  and  to  left  of 
me  in  the  dim  light  were  tanks 
— tanks  lined  up  in  front  ®f 
the  wire,  tanks  swinging  into 
position,  and  one  or  two  be- 
lated tanks  climbing  over  the 
trenches. 

I  hurried  back  to  the  Colonel 
of  the  6th  Black  Watch,  and  I 
was  with  him  in  his  dug-out  at 
6.20  A.M.  when  the  guns  began. 
I  climbed  on  to  the  parapet 
and  looked. 

In  front  of  the  wire  tanks 
in  a  ragged  line  were  surging 
inexorably  over  the  short  down 
grass.  Above  and  around 
them  hung  the  blue-grey  smoke 
of  their  exhausts.  Each  tank 
was  followed  by  a  bunch  of 
Highlanders,  some  running 
forward  from  cover  to  cover, 
but  most  of  them  tramping 
steadily  behind  their  tanks. 


They  disappeared  into  the 
valley.  To  the  right  the  tanks 
were  moving  over  the  crest  of 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill.  To 
the  left  there  were  no  tanks  in 
sight.  They  were  already  in 
among  the  enemy. 

Beyond  the  enemy  trenches 
the  slopes,  from  which  the 
German  gunners  might  have 
observed  the  advancing  tanks, 
were  already  enveloped  in 
thick  white  smoke.  The  smoke- 
shells  burst  with  a  sheet  of 
vivid  red  flame,  pouring  out 
blinding,  suffocating  clouds. 
It  was  as  if  flaring  bonfires 
were  burning  behind  a  bank  of 
white  fog.  Over  all,  innumer- 
able aeroplanes  were  flying 
steadily  to  and  fro. 

The  enemy  made  little  reply. 
A  solitary  field-gun  was  en- 
deavouring pathetically  to  put 
down  a  barrage.  A  shell  would 
burst  every  few  minutes  on  the 
same  bay  of  the  same  trench. 
There  were  no  other  enemy 
shells  that  we  could  see.  A 
machine-gun  or  two  were  still 
trained  on  our  trenches,  and  an 
occasional  vicious  burst  would 
bring  the  venturesome  specta- 
tor scrambling  down  into  the 
trench. 

Odd  bunches  of  men  were 
making  their  way  across  what 
had  been  No  Man's  Land.  A 
few,  ridiculously  few,  wounded 
were  coming  back.  Germans 
in  twos  and  threes,  elderly  men 
for  the  most  part,  were  wan- 
dering confusedly  towards  us 
without  escort,  putting  up 
their  hands  in  tragic  and 
amazed  resignation,  whenever 
they  saw  a  Highlander. 

The  news  was  magnificent. 
Our  confidence  had  been  justi- 
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fied.  Everywhere  we  had 
overrun  the  first  system  and 
were  pressing  on. 

A  ooluiun  of  tanks,  equipped 
with  a  strange  apparatus, 
passed  across  our  front  to  clear 
a  lane  through  the  wire  for 
the  cavalry. 

On  our  left  another  column 
of  tanks  had  already  dis- 
appeared into  the  valley  on 
their  way  to  Flesquieres.  It 
was  Ward's  company,  but 
Ward  was  not  with  them.  A 
chance  bullet  had  killed  him 
instantly  at  the  head  of  his 
tanks.  When  we  heard  of  his 
death  later,  the  joy  of  victory 
died  away.  .  .  . 

At  8  A.M.  Cooper,  Jumbo,  a 
couple  of  runners,  and  myself 
started  after  our  tanks.  We 
questioned  a  group  of  Germans, 
who  confessed  that,  while  they 
had  expected  a  raid  in  a  day  or 
two,  they  had  known  nothing 
of  the  tanks.  We  jumped 
down  into  the  famous  Hinden- 
burg  Line.  At  first  we  were  a 
little  unhappy  :  a  machine-gun 
from  the  right  was  enfilading 
the  trench  and  the  enemy 
gunners  were  still  active.  We 
pushed  along  to  the  left  and, 
after  a  slight  delay,  came  to  a 
deep  sunken  road,  which  out 
through  the  trench  system  at 
right  angles. 

We  walked  up  the  road, 
which  in  a  few  yards  widened 
out.  On  either  side  were  dug- 
outs, stores,  and  cook-houses. 
Cauldrons  of  coffee  and  soup 
were  still  on  the  fire.  This 
regimental  headquarters  the 
enemy  had  defended  desper- 
ately. The  trench-boards  were 
slippery  with  blood,  and  fifteen 
to  twenty  corpses,  all  Germans 


and  all  bayoneted,  lay  strewn 
about  the  road  like  drunken 
men. 

A  Highland  sergeant  who, 
with  a  handful  ©f  men,  was 
now  in  oharge  ef  the  plaee, 
eame  out  to  greet  us,  puffing 
at  a  long  cigar.  All  his  men 
were  smoking  cigars,  and  it 
was  indeed  difficult  that 
morning  to  find  a  Highlander 
without  a  cigar.  He  invited 
us  in  to  a  large  chamber  out 
out  of  the  rock,  from  which 
a  wide  staircase  descended 
into  an  enormous  dug-out. 
The  chamber  was  panelled 
delioiously  with  coloured 
woods  and  decorated  with 
choice  prints.  Our  host  pro- 
duced a  bottle  of  good  claret, 
and  we  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  Fifty-first  Division. 

A  few  German  prisoners, 
with  a  large,  stiff  sergeant- 
major  at  the  head  of  them, 
were  halted  outside  while  their 
escort  snatched  a  hurried 
breakfast.  The  sergeant- 
major  was  trying  earnestly 
to  make  himself  understood. 
He  seemed  to  have  something 
important  to  say.  His  escort 
became  impatient  and  irritated, 
but,  before  proceeding  to  more 
summary  punishment,  the  cor- 
poral in  charge  brought  him 
to  me. 

The  sergeant  -  major  ex- 
plained to  me  rapidly  that 
the  place  would  undoubtedly 
be  shelled.  He  knew  that  his 
artillery  had  already  registered 
upon  it.  He  realised  that  as 
a  prisoner  he  must  do  as  he 
was  bid,  but  he  besought  me 
to  instruct  his  escort  to  break- 
fast a  little  farther  on.  His 
words  were  confirmed  by  a 
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large  shell  which  exploded  in 
the  bank  above  our  heads. 

I  handed  over  the  problem 
to  a  Highland  officer  who  had 
come  in  for  shelter,  and  we, 
who  had  already  dallied  longer 
than  we  had  intended,  left  the 
corpses,  the  wine,  and  the 
panelled  chamber.  .  .  . 

In  fifty  yards  or  so  the 
catting  came  to  an  end,  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  open 
with  a  tank  a  hundred  yards 
away.  We  walked  to  it  and 
discovered  my  section-com- 
mander, Wyatt,  with  Morris, 
who  had  been  hit  in  the 
shoulder.  They  told  me  that 
we  were  held  up  outside 
Flesquieres,  which  was  cleverly 
defended  by  field-guns.  Several 
tanks  had  already  been  knocked 
out  and  others  had  nearly 
finished  their  petrol.  And 
there  was  an  unpleasant  rum- 
our that  Morris  was  killed. 

We  took  to  a  narrow  com- 
munication trench  and  pushed 
on  up  the  hill  towards  the 
village,  meeting  the  survivors 
of  two  crews  of  another 
battalion,  whose  tanks  had 
been  knocked  out  in  endeavour- 
ing to  enter  Flesquieres  from 
the  east  along  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  The  trench  was  being 
shelled.  From  the  sound  of 
the  guns  it  appeared  that  they 
were  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  We  walked  steadily  up 
the  trench  until  we  came  to 
the  railway  embankment,  five 
or  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and 
we  could  go  no  farther,  for 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
embankment  were  the  enemy 
and  some  of  my  tanks. 

Leaving  Cooper  to  keep  in 


touch  with  the  situation,  I  hur- 
ried back  three  miles  to  the 
nearest  battalion  headquarters 
with  my  runner.  The  infantry 
Colonel  would  not  believe  my 
report.  He  was  assured  that 
everything  was  goiDg  well, 
and,  according  to  programme, 
we  must  be  well  beyond 
Flesquieres.  So  I  sent  a 
couple  of  messages  to  my  own 
Colonel,  whose  headquarters 
were  at  those  of  the  infantry 
brigade  with  which  we  were 
operating.  I  pointed  out  to  the 
infantry  Colonel  that,  if  we  had 
taken  Flesquieres,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  machine- 
gun  fire  which  apparently  was 
coming  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  village,  and,  half- 
convinced,  he  sent  his  Scout 
Officer  with  me  to  find  out 
what  was  happening  generally, 
and  to  endeavour  in  particular 
to  approach  Flesquieres  from 
the  west. 

We  set  out  at  once,  taking 
our  direction  by  a  little  copse 
which  lies  on  the  hillside  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  west  of 
Flesquieres  itself. 

We  were  tramping  across 
the  open  down,  happily  ex- 
posed, when  the  Battalion 
Scout  Officer  was  convinced 
by  a  long  burst  ©f  machine- 
gun  fire  that  at  least  the 
western  end  of  the  village  was 
still  held  by  the  enemy.  A 
spent  bullet  struck  the  heel  of 
my  boot.  We  hurried  on  with 
more  haste  than  dignity,  and 
looking  towards  the  village,  I 
thought  I  could  catch  the  flash 
of  the  gun  in  the  window 
of  a  large  white  house.  A 
particularly  unpleasant  burst 
and  the  Scout  Officer  was 
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crawling  on  his  hands  and 
knees  towards  a  convenient 
trench.  At  that  moment  I 
knew  no  one  wiser  than  the 
Soout  Officer,  and  I  followed 
his  example.  For  the  next  five 
minutes  the  man  in  the  window 
of  the  large  white  house  must 
have  enjoyed  himself  thor- 
oughly. The  air  sang  with 
bullets.  With  tremendous  care 
we  continued  to  orawl,  until 
after  a  lifetime  of  suspense  we 
oame  to  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  trenoh.  I  jumped  up  and 
dashed  forward,  the  Soout 
Officer  and  our  two  runners 
following  me,  and  in  a  moment 
we  were  lighting  our  pipes  and 
feeling  acutely  that  somebody 
had  made  a  feol  of  us  both. 
We  parted  stiffly.  The  Soout 
Officer  trotted  down  the  hill 
to  solve  the  doubts  of  his 
battalion  commander.  I  pushed 
on  again  towards  Flesquieres, 
keeping  to  the  trenoh  until  the 
curve  of  the  hill  interfered  with 
the  view  of  the  machine-gunner 
in  the  large  white  house. 

Since  there  was  little  hope 
that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
approach  too  closely  to  the 
village,!  walked  to  thebattalion 
rallying-plaoe  under  shelter  of 
the  railway  embankment,  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  west  of  the 
section  where  I  had  been  held 
up  a  few  hours  previously.  I 
found  a  few  tanks  there  and 
the  survivors  ©f  some  crews. 

I  gathered  that  all  attacks 
on  the  village  had  been  un- 
successful. A  few  field-guns, 
cleverly  sited  in  ruins  and 
behind  hedges,  had  knocked  out 
at  least  a  dozen  tanks.  The 
infantry,  bereft  of  tanks,  had 
been  unable  to  advance.  It 


had  been  a  stubborn  and  skilful 
defence. 

Of  my  eleven  tanks  four  had 
been  knocked  out.  S.,  brood- 
ing over  his  misfortune  on  the 
Poeloapelle  Road,  had  engaged 
in  a  duel  with  a  field-gun ;  his 
tank  had  been  hit  fair  and 
square  by  the  surviving  gunners 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  and 
his  crew  were  either  casualties 
or  prisoners.  The  majority  of 
the  remaining  three  crews  had 
succeeded  in  getting  away.  F. 
and  one  of  his  sergeants  had 
shown  the  utmost  gallantry  in 
collecting  the  wounded  under 
fire  and  rallying  the  men. 

The  other  companies  of  my 
own  battalion  and  that  com- 
pany of  another  battalion 
which  had  attacked  Flesquieres 
from  the  east  had  met  a 
similar  fate.  The  village  was 
surrounded  with  derelict  tanks, 
like  a  boar  at  bay  with  dead 
hounds.  Morris  himself,  who 
had  gone  forward  in  one  of  his 
tanks,  was  missing,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  was  killed. 

Of  my  remaining  seven  tanks 
three  had  become  ditched .  Two 
of  these  unfortunates  in  their 
eagerness  to  kill  had  collided 
and  slipped  inextricably  into  a 
trenoh.  The  remainder  had 
rallied,  and  were  ready,  if 
neeessary,  to  go  forward  again, 
but  they  were  alarmingly  short 
of  petrol,  and  the  tank  with 
the  supply-sledge  had  broken 
down.  It  was  impossible,  too, 
at  this  stage,  to  secure  the 
necessary  co-operation  with  the 
infantry,  and  an  attack  made 
by  tanks  alone  would  obviously 
fail. 

We  were  about  to  start 
down  the  hill  when  I  received 
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a  message  to  rally  iu  the 
Grand  Ravine,  the  title  of  the 
insignificant  valley  behind  the 
front  system  of  the  German 
trenches.  I  had  already  sent 
some  of  my  men  to  the 
Regimental  Headquarters  in 
the  Sunken  Road  for  food  and 
shelter.  I  now  ordered  the 
remainder  of  my  men  to  rally 
there  after  they  had  left  their 
tanks  under  a  skeleton  guard 
in  the  Ravine  itself. 

An  hour  later  we  set  out 
from  the  Sunken  Road  on  our 
weary  tramp  back  to  the  camp 
in  Havrinoourt  Wood.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon.  We 
were  inexpressibly  tired,  and 
of  course  it  began  to  rain 
steadily.  We  plodded  along, 
passing  guns,  limbers,  infantry 
coming  up  to  make  good  the 
victory.  The  five  miles  were 
like  fifty,  and  a  year  at  least 
went  by  before  we  staggered 
into  camp,  slipping  feebly  in 
the  mnd.  .  .  . 

The  adjutant  was  much  dis- 
tressed, for  he  had  had  no  news 
of  the  Colonel,  who  apparently 
had  left  the  infantry  brigade 
headquarters  early  in  the  day. 
A  pile  of  messages  were  wait- 
ing for  him,  including,  to  my 


chagrin,  those  which  I  had 
sent  him  in  such  haste  when  I 
had  discovered  that  the  High- 
landers were  held  up  at  the 
railway  embankment.  It  was 
after  nine,  and  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  to  inform 
the  brigade,  when  the  Colonel 
came  in  with  Cooper. 

The  Colonel,  who  had  gone 
forward  early  in  the  battle, 
had  found  Cooper  in  the  com- 
munication trench  by  the  em- 
bankment, where  I  had  left 
him  with  Jumbo  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  situation.  In 
the  afternoon  they  had  col- 
lected a  few  tanks  and  sent 
them  into  Flesquieres.  The 
tanks  had  paraded  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
and  not  a  shot  was  fired  at 
them ;  but  later,  when  the  in- 
fantry attacked  again,  the 
enemy  came  up  from  their 
hiding-places  and  let  fly  with 
machine-guns.  At  dusk  Fles- 
quieres was  still  inviolate. 

We  cared  little  about  any- 
thing, except  sleep.  The 
Colonel  told  us  that  we  should 
not  be  required  on  the  next 
day.  So  after  a  meal  and  a 
pipe  we  turned  in  for  the 
night. 


CHAPTER   XI. — THE   BATTLE   OF   CAMBRAI — BOURLON   WOOD. 

(November  21st  to  23rd,  1917.) 


In  the  morning  we  were  able 
to  look  soberly  at  the  situation. 
We  had  entered  Flesquieres  at 
dawn:  the  gallant,  stubborn 
major  wh©  had  defended  the 
village  so  skilfully  was  killed 
in  the  final  assault.  On  the 
left  we  had  swept  forward  to 
the  outskirts  of  Bourlon  Wood, 


but  we  had  not  been  able  to 
enter  it,  for  the  few  infantry 
who  had  reached  it  were 
utterly  exhausted  and  the 
cavalry  never  appeared  to 
carry  on  the  attack.  "G'' 
battalion  had  covered  them- 
selves with  glory.  On  the 
right  we  were  everywhere 
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through  the  Hindenburg  Sys- 
tem, although  in  places  there 
had  been  bitter  fighting.  At 
Marooing  Hammond  had  made 
a  gallant  but  unsuccessful 
Attempt  to  force  a  crossing  by 
driving  a  tank  into  the  Canal 
when  the  enemy  had  blown  up 
the  bridge.1  Of  the  cavalry  a 
few  Fort  Garry  Horse  alone 
had  been  able  to  cross  by  the 
foot  -  bridges.  We  had  not 
reached  Cambrai — we  had  not 
even  occupied  Bourlon  Wood 
— but  it  was  reported  that 
there  were  few  troops  in  front 
of  as  and  that  these  were 
retiring  northwards.  It  was 
decided,  in  consequence,  to  ex- 
ploit the  initial  success. 

We  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  too  late.  If 
only  the  cavalry  had  pushed 
forward  into  Bourlon  Wood 
on  the  first  day,  when,  accord- 
ing to  all  reports,  it  was  held 
only  by  a  bunch  of  machine- 
gunners!  Bat  it  is  not  for  a 
company  commander  to  criti- 
oise,  and  I  do  not  presume  to 
do  so.  I  am  expressing  merely 
a  pious  aspiration. 

We  ourselves  had  lost  Ward, 
Morris,  and  a  third  of  our  men 
and  tanks.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  that  we 
should  never  see  again  "  Hoc  " 
Ward,  the  great  athlete,  the 
very  embodiment  of  energy, 
the  skilled  leader  of  men, 
the  best  of  good  fellows  — 
and  never  hear  again  his  enor- 
mous voice  rolling  out  full- 
blooded  instructions.  As  for 


Morris,  we  hoped  that  he  might 
have  been  captured,  but  we 
feared  that  he  was  dead.2  In 
my  company  we  had  lost  S.,  a 
stout  tank  commander,  and 
several  of  my  best  drivers. 

We  were  able,  however,  to 
form  two  strong  companies,  of 
which  I  commanded  one  and 
Cooper  the  other,  and  we  set 
to  work  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  21st  to  put  our  tanks 
again  in  order. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
we  received  orders  to  collect 
every  available  tank  and  move 
to  Grainoourt-lez-Havrinoourt, 
a  large  village  two  miles  north 
of  Flesquieres,  with  a  view  to 
attacking  Bourlon  Wood  early 
on  the  23rd. 

We  first  concentrated  our 
tanks  in  the  Grand  Ravine, 
and  endeavoured  to  load  up 
with  sufficient  stores  for  the 
coming  battle;  but  supplies 
were  hard  to  get,  and  finally 
we  were  told  that  a  large 
dump  would  be  established  at 
the  chapel  on  the  Flesquieres 
road,  half  a  mile  out  of  Hav- 
rinoourt.  A  little  too  credu- 
lous, I  moved  my  tanks  to  the 
appointed  place  and  waited 
for  the  dump  to  appear. 

We  had,  however,  entered 
the  state  of  open  warfare,  and 
we  soon  began  to  realise  its 
disadvantages.  My  messen- 
gers scoured  the  countryside 
without  success,  and  at  last, 
when  it  grew  dusk,  I  despaired 
and  sent  on  my  tanks  to  Grain- 
court,  intending  to  arrange 


1  It  was  incorrectly  reported  later  that  the  tank  had  fallen  through  the  bridge. 
I  have  obtained  the  facts  from  Major  P.  Hammond,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  tanks  at  the  bridge. 

2  He  was  seriously  wounded  and  captured. 
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that  my  share  of  the  dump, 
wherever  it  might  be,  should 
follow  them. 

I  was  unable  to  accompany 
my  tanks,  for  I  had  been  bid- 
den to  attend  a  Brigade  Con- 
ference at  this  most  desolate 
shrine.  I  had  an  hour  to 
spare,  and  I  spent  it  pleasant- 
ly enough  in  a  neighbouring 
most  comfortable  dug  -  out, 
where  a  machine-gunner  en- 
tertained me  to  a  magnificent 
meal  of  coffee,  hot  salmon  cakes, 
and  plentiful  bread  and  butter. 

When  I  returned  to  the 
shrine,  I  found  the  battalion 
and  company  commanders  of 
the  brigade  waiting  for  the 
brigade  staff.  It  was  chilly 
with  a  fluster  of  rain,  my 
throat  was  sore,  and  I  longed 
to  return  to  the  warm  dug- 
out, but  I  did  not  dare.  We 
waited  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
until  our  tempers  were  frayed 
and  we  had  finished  our  stock 
of  good  stories.  At  last  an 
officer  from  the  brigade  hap- 
pened to  pass  by,  and,  taking 
pity  on  us,  he  informed  us 
that  the  conference  was  now 
in  session  at  Havrincourt 
Chateau.  He  was  sorry  we 
had  not  been  told  of  the 
change  of  place.  We  were  all 
so  tired  and  cold  and  hungry 
that  for  a  moment  nobody 
spoke.  Finally  the  Colonel  ex- 
pressed our  feelings,  and  we 
tramped  into  Havrincourt. 

It  was  rather  a  one-sided 
conference.  Generals  and 
people  of  real  importance 
dashed  in  and  out  of  rooms. 
I  learned  by  cross-examination 
that  the  dump  was  somewhere 
on  the  road  between  Havrin- 
court and  Grainoourt — he  was 


sorry  we  had  not  been  told — 
and  the  Colonel  discovered  that 
we  should  attack  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  Fortieth  Division. 

After  this  interesting  dis- 
cussion we  went  out  into  the 
night  and  trudged  painfully 
through  Flesquieres,  where  the 
battered  houses  looked  a  little 
self-conscious  in  the  dim  moon- 
light, to  Graincourt  itself.  The 
battalion  advance  party  had 
discovered  excellent  cellars, 
safe  though  damp.  I  left  the 
Colonel  and  went  in  search  of 
my  tanks,  hoping  against  hope 
that  by  some  miracle  they  had 
run  across  the  dump  on  the 
Havrincourt  Road. 

I  found  my  tanks  where 
they  should  be,  but,  to  my 
utter  dismay,  the  only  officers 
with  them  had  not  come  with 
the  column,  and  did  not  know 
whether  the  tanks  had  been 
"filled"  or  not.  X.,  an  officer 
from  another  company,  who 
was  acting  temporarily  BB  my 
second-in-command,  was  in  a 
dug-out  near  by,  they  told  me, 
but  nobody  knew  where  the 
dug-out  was.  I  began  an  end- 
less and  intolerable  search. 
Every  bank,  road,  field,  or 
trench  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Graincourt  had  its  dug-outs. 
There  were  hundreds  of  dug- 
outs within  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  my  tanks.  I  might  have 
been  a  d©g  looking  for  its 
master  in  London ;  and  it 
was  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity that  I  should  know  for 
certain  what  my  tanks  had 
on  board.  I  could  not  even 
find  out  for  myself — the  tanks, 
quite  properly,  were  looked. 

I  had  searched  for  three 
hours  or  more  and  the  dawn 
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was  near,  when,  returning  in 
despair  to  battalion  head- 
quarters, I  was  greeted  by  a 
familiar  voice.  It  was  X. ! 
Thinking  that  I  would  surely 
arrive  by  the  Havrinoourt  Road 
he  had  taken  possession  of  a 
dug-out  on  the  side  of  that 
road,  half  a  mile  or  more  out 
of  the  village.  My  tanks  had 
been  luoky.  On  their  way 
from  the  shrine  they  had  by 
ohanoe  run  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  errant  dump. 
Little  damage  had  been  done, 
and  though  the  dump  was 
not  as  large  as  it  might  have 
been,  they  had  been  able  to 
take  on  board  stores  sufficient 
for  one  day's  fighting. 

I  reported  our  success  to  the 
Colonel,  who  informed  me  that 
"  zero  "  would  be  at  10.30  A,M, 

Bourlon 
Village 


My  composite  company  was 
detailed  to  co-operate  with  the 
infantry,  who  were  attacking 
up  the  hill  immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  wood  itself. 
Cooper's  company  was  to  be 
on  my  left.  "  E  "  battalion  was 
to  advance  along  the  ridge 
from  the  west  with  the  Ulster 
Division,  and  "Gr"  battalion 
was  to  clear  the  wood.  On  the 
right,  that  is  to  the  east  of  the 
wood,  companies  of  the  2nd 
Tank  Brigade  were  to  assist 
the  infantry  to  capture  Fon- 
taine-Notre-Dame,  and  to  com- 
plete an  encircling  movement 
round  the  north-eastern  out- 
skirts of  the  wood.  We  should 
all  meet,  it  was  hoped,  in 
Bourlon  village.  A  rough 
diagram  may  make  the  plan 
clear. 


Bourlon  Wood 

(very  thick  on  the 

side  of  a  hill.) 

'G!  Btn 


:ontaine-Notre-Dame 


/Banks; 


High    Ground 

Neither  my  tank  com- 
manders nor  I  had  even  seen 
Bourlon  Wood,  and  we  knew 
our  front  line  only  by  the  map. 
Further,  we  had  not  met  the 
infantry  with  whom  we  were 
bo  oo-operata  These,  however, 


I  mile 
approx. 


were  trifling  difficulties.  Ex- 
perts who  had  seen  the  wood 
told  me  it  was  plain  enough  to 
the  eye.  I  hoped  for  the  best, 
wrote  a  few  orders,  and 
snatched  an  hour's  sleep.  .  . 
Our  tanks  were  parked  in 
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the  western  outskirts  of  Grain- 
court.  An  hour  after  dawn 
they  drew  clear  of  the  village, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  enemy  observed  them,  but 
he  displayed  no  interest.  At 
dawn  he  had  shelled  a  little. 
When  dawn  had  passed  and  we 
had  made  no  attack,  the  shell- 
ing ceased.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  we  might  attack  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning. 

At  9  A.M.  my  tanks  were  just 
about  to  move  off,  when  I 
received  a  disturbing  message 
from  the  Colonel.  "  G  "  would 
not  be  able  to  arrive  in  time — 
their  supplies  had  gone  astray 
— one  of  my  two  sections  was 
to  tackle  the  wood  itself.  The 
situation  was  a  trifle  hum- 
orous, but  I  solemnly  gave 
the  necessary  orders,  instruct- 
ing four  of  my  tanks  to  assist 
the  Fortieth  Division  in  the 
capture  of  Bourlon  Wood. 

My  tanks  started  for  the 
battle,  and  after  a  little  break- 
fast I  walked  to  the  high 
ground  south  -  west  of  the 
village,  and  watched  through 
my  glasses  the  opening  moves 
of  the  attack. 

Across  the  foreground  of 
the  picture  ran  the  great  high- 
road from  Bapaume  to  Cam- 
brai. It  was  wide,  perfectly 
straight,  and  fringed  with 
orderly  trees.  Beyond  it  and 
to  my  left  was  a  low  hill, 
which  the  enemy  still  held. 
Our  line  ran  diagonally  up  the 
slope  of  it,  and  away  to  the 
west  we  were  on  the  ridge. 
Immediately  in  front  of  me 
on  the  hillside  was  the  great 
dark  mass  of  Bourlon  Wood, 
square  and  impenetrable, 
covering  the  highest  point  of 


the  hill  and  stretching  over 
the  skyline  to  the  farther 
slope,  which  we  could  not  see. 
The  wood  dominated  the  whole 
countryside,  and  beyond  it 
there  was  nothing  but  low 
open  country,  extending  to  the 
marshes  of  the  Soarpe.  We 
could  not  live  north  ot  Havrin- 
oourt  while  the  enemy  held 
the  wood,  and  if  we  captured 
the  wood  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  sweeping 
northwards  to  the  Soarpe  or 
westwards  into  Cambrai.  At 
the  moment  our  line  ran  along 
the  southern  outskirts  of  the 
wood  and  to  the  south  of 
Fontaine,  which  the  enemy 
held  in  force. 

At  10.30  A.M.  the  barrage 
fell  and  we  could  see  it  climb, 
like  a  living  thing,  through 
the  wood  and  up  the  hillside, 
a  rough  line  of  smoke  and 
flame.  On  the  hillside  to  the 
left  of  the  wood  we  could  mark 
the  course  of  the  battle, — the 
tanks  with  tiny  flashes  darting 
from  their  flanks — clumps  ot 
infantry  following  in  little 
rushes — an  officer  running  in 
front  of  his  men,  until  suddenly 
he  crumpled  up  and  fell,  as 
though  some  unseen  hammer 
had  struck  him  on  the  head — 
the  men  wavering  in  the  face 
of  machine-gun  fire  and  then 
spreading  out  to  surround  the 
gun — the  wounded  staggering 
painfully  down  the  hill,  and 
the  stretcher-bearers  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  wake  of  the  attack — the 
aeroplanes  skimming  low  along 
the  hillside,  and  side-slipping 
to  rake  the  enemy  trenches 
with  their  guns. 

We  watched  one  tank  hesi- 
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tate  before  it  crossed  the 
skyline  and  our  hearts  went 
out  to  the  driver.  He  decided, 
and  the  tank,  brown  against 
the  sky,  was  instantly  encircled 
by  little  puffs  of  white  smoke, 
shells  from  the  guns  on  the 
reverse  slope.  The  man  was 
brave,  for  he  followed  the 
coarse  of  a  trench  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  My  com- 
panion uttered  a  low  exclama- 
tion ef  horror.  Flames  were 
coming  from  the  rear  of  the 
tank,  but  its  guns  continued 
to  fire  and  the  tank  continued 
to  move.  Suddenly  the  driver 
must  have  realised  what  was 
happening.  The  tank  swung 
towards  home.  It  was  too 
late.  Flames  burst  from  the 
roof  and  the  tank  stopped,  but 
the  sponson-doors  never  opened 
and  the  crew  never  eame  out. 
.  .  .  When  I  left  my  post 
half  an  hour  later  the  tank 
was  still  burning.  .  .  . 

At  noon  I  determined  to 
push  forward  into  the  wood 
and  discover  what  had  hap- 
pened to  my  tanks.  We  skirted 
the  village,  walked  along  a 
sunken  road  lined  by  dug-outs, 
and  started  to  cross  the  low 
ground  between  us  and  the 
road.  I  at  once  began  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  not 
perhaps  a  little  early  yet  to 
go  forward.  The  path  to  the 
highroad  was  the  object  of 
direct  or  indirect  machine-gun 
fire,  and  an  officer,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  trench,  told  me 
cheerfully  that  Cooper  and 
Smith,  his  second-in-command, 
had  already  been  hit  by  chance 
bullets.  We  pushed  on,  how- 
ever, to  the  inn  on  the  high- 
road, and  as  the  road  was 


being  shelled,  we  took  to  the 
ditch  until  a  shell,  bursting  in 
the  ditch  itself,  persuaded  us 
to  use  the  road.  We  did  not 
get  very  far,  and  soon  we 
returned  to  the  top  of  the 
bank  at  the  side  of  the  sunken 
road.  By  this  time  "G" 
battalion  were  beginning  to 
arrive  and  their  tanks  were 
moving  across  to  Anneux 
Chapel. 

After  lunch  I  went  forward 
again  and  reached  a  clearing 
on  the  south  side  of  the  wood, 
where  the  tanks  had  been 
ordered  to  rally.  The  enemy 
must  have  realised  our  inten- 
tion, for  the  clearing  was  be- 
ing shelled  most  systematic- 
ally. The  only  tank  in  the 
clearing  belonged  to  another 
battalion.  The  crew,  realising 
their  danger  and  a  little  lost, 
evacuated  their  tank  and 
joined  me  in  a  small  quarry 
where  I  had  temporarily  taken 
cover. 

I  left  the  quarry  during  a 
lull  and  walked  up  a  sunken 
road  into  the  wood,  but  I  soon 
realised,  first,  that  I  should 
never  find  my  tanks  by  tramp- 
ing after  them,  and  second, 
that  I  should  be  infinitely 
happier  in  my  quarry.  So  I 
returned  and  spent  the  next 
hour  in  watching  the  rallying- 
plaoe  and  in  moving  at  inter- 
vals from  one  side  of  the 
quarry  to  the  other. 

About  three  I  saw  a  couple 
of  tanks  cross  the  road  at  the 
inn,  three-quarters  ©f  a  mile 
away.  So,  as  one  shell  had 
already  burst  on  the  lip  of  the 
quarry,  I  hastened  to  the 
cross-roads  at  Anneux  Chapel 
on  my  way  back  to  Graincourt, 
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and  reached  battalion  head- 
quarters at  four. 

Apparently  we  had  captured 
the  wood;  but  both  Bourlon 
village  and  Fontaine  -  Notre- 
Dame  were  holding  out.  It 
was  reported,  too,  that  "E" 
battalion  had  suffered  very 
heavily. 

I  walked  along  to  my  dug- 
out, where  I  discovered  that 
the  majority  of  my  tanks  had 
already  returned  in  safety. 
They  had  realised  the  danger 
of  the  clearing  and  had  come 
back  direct  to  their  starting- 
point,  followed  all  the  way 
by  the  German  gunners. 

Two  of  the  tanks  had  suc- 
cessfully crossed  the  ridge  and 
entered  Bourlon  village,  but 
the  infantry  were  prevented 
by  the  intense  machine-gun 
fire  from  occupying  the  place. 
Two  more  of  my  tanks  had 
experienced  such  concentrated 
machine  -  gun  fire  themselves 


that  every  man  was  wounded 
by  flying  splinters. 

All  the  tanks  had  done  their 
work  well,  having  assisted  the 
infantry  to  the  limit  of  their 
advance.  All  of  them  re- 
ported that  they  had  been 
given  excellent  targets,  while 
our  own  casualties  were  as- 
tonishingly light.  For  us  it 
was  a  most  satisfactory  day, 
spoilt  only  by  the  fact  that 
Wyatt  and  Cooper  had  been 
wounded. 

My  last  tank  had  just  come 
in  when  the  enemy,  furious 
at  the  loss  of  the  wood,  began 
to  shell  Graincourt  with 
"  heavy  stuff."  The  Colonel, 
realising  what  must  happen, 
had  already  departed  for  the 
calm  of  Havrincourt  Wood, 
while  we  were  out  of  the 
danger  area.  To  the  accom- 
paniment of  distant  crashes 
we  sat  down  to  our  evening 
meal. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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THE    GREAT    SEARCH. 


BY  BE  AH- ADMIRAL  BOYLE   SOMERVILLE,   C.M.G.,   R.N, 


WHEN,  in  the  early  days 
ef  1917,  it  was  realised 
that  the  time  had  oome 
for  Count  Bernstorff  to  re- 
tire from  the  scene  of  his 
highly  unsuccessful  labours, 
both  diplomatic  and  undiplo- 
matic, in  the  United  States,  a 
steamer  had  to  be  found  suffi- 
ciently large  to  convey  to 
Europe  not  only  himself  and 
his  staff,  but  also  about  120 
German  consuls,  of  varying 
degrees,  from  the  different 
States  and  cities  hitherto 
favoured  with  their  society. 

To  these  Herren  (not  to  say 
"  gentlemen  ")  were  attached  a 
large  collection  of  Frauen  (not 
to  say  " ladies"),  with  children 
and  nurses,  their  servants, 
their  maids,  and  everything 
that  was  theirs.  Besides  these, 
a  large  number  of  neutrals,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the 
Germans,  decided  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion;  so 
that  altogether  there  came  to 
be  about  800  persons  to  be 
accommodated  for  the  journey 
to  Europe.  The  fine  Danish 
steamer  Fredrik  VIII  was  ac- 
cordingly chartered  for  the  trip. 

It  was  arranged  between  the 
Governments  concerned  that 
if,  en  her  passage  to  Europe, 
the  vessel  put  in  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Sootia,  for  search,  she 
should  be  allowed  free  passage 
through  the  Allied  blockade 
on  reaching  European  waters, 
and  that  the  "Right  of  Visit 
and  Search  "  on  the  High  Seas 


should  be  forgone,  so  that  she 
could  proceed  direct  to  Copen- 
hagen, her  destination. 

It  was  further  arranged  that 
sacks  of  diplomatic  documents 
from  Allied  ©r  Neutral  Em- 
bassies could  be  carried,  if  they 
were  registered  and  sealed  at 
the  British  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, and  if  the  diplomatic 
messengers  in  charge  of  them 
received  on  their  passports  a 
special  "visa"  from  our  Am- 
bassador. With  the  exception 
of  these  diplomatic  "  sacks,"  it 
was  announced  that  every  part 
of  the  great  ship,  every  piece 
ef  luggage,  every  article  of 
cargo,  and  every  single  person 
conveyed  in  her,  including  the 
Grew,  was  liable  to  search. 

All,  all — except  Count  Bern- 
storff himself,  that  Sacred 
Ambassador  ;  and  he  would  be 
immune  only  if  he  would  give 
(as  he  did  give)  a  signed  under- 
taking that  he  was  not  carry- 
ing on  his  Sacred  Person  docu- 
ments, or  indeed  anything, 
either  within  or  without  It, 
except  the  clothes  that 
covered  It. 

The  harbour  of  Halifax  is, 
in  shape,  long  and  narrow,  and 
fairly  straight.  On  approach- 
ing from  seaward  you  pass  up 
between  gradually  narrowing 
shores,  fairly  high  on  both 
hands,  and  reach  the  harbour 
proper,  after  making  a  bend 
round  the  tail  of  a  small  islet 
that  divides  the  inner  from  the 
outer  part.  Here,  within,  are 
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the  town  wharves,  the  naval 
dockyard,  the  man  -  of  -  war 
anchorage,  and  the  dry  dock. 

Steaming  straight  on  past 
them,  you  come  to  a  Narrows, 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
wide ;  and  on  passing  through 
it,  you  find  you  are  entering  on 
a  magnificent  sheet  of  land- 
looked  water,  deep  and  still, 
bordered  with  forest,  and  with 
only  a  few  signs  of  human 
possession — Bedford  Basin. 

This  basin  was  arranged  to 
be  the  searching  place  for  the 
Fredrik  VIII :  partly  in  order 
that  the  very  considerable 
daily  traffic  in  the  harbour, 
both  of  men-of-war  and  mer- 
chant vessels,  should  not  be 
impeded  by  the  presence  of 
yet  another  large  hull,  swing- 
ing round  its  anchor ;  and 
partly  because  it  was  very 
undesirable  that  the  alien 
enemies  conveyed  in  the  ship, 
well  provided  as  they  were 
with  eyes,  prism  binoculars, 
and  cameras,  should  thus  be 
enabled  to  make  a  fairly 
leisurely  study  of  the  defences 
ef  the  port,  or  of  the  arrivals 
and  sailings  (particularly  of 
transports),  that  might  take 
place  during  their  stay  in  its 
waters. 

In  order  to  obviate,  indeed, 
even  a  passing  glimpse  of  the 
fortified  scenery,  while  en  route 
to  Bedford  Basin,  it  was  stipu- 
lated and  arranged,  before  the 
Fredrik  VIII  left  New  York, 
that  she  was  to  arrive  off 
Halifax  not  earlier  than  7  P.M. ; 
and  thus  should  pass  through 
the  harbour  during  complete 
darkness,  —  for  it  was  Feb- 
ruary, and  there  was  no  moon 
at  the  time.  A  special  pilot 


was  sent  by  rail  from  Halifax 
to  New  York,  to  join  the  ship 
there, — to  make  the  passage  in 
her,  and  to  bring  her  straight 
into  the  harbour,  and  on  into 
Bedford  Basin  without  any 
delay. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions, 
and  of  the  orders,  twice  re- 
peated, for  the  night  entry, 
given  at  New  York  to  the 
(Danish)  captain  of  the  Fredrik 
VIII,  the  vessel  arrived  at 
9  A.M.,  in  full  daylight;  and 
before  anything  could  be  done 
to  prevent  it,  she  had  come 
most  of  the  way  up  the  har- 
bour, before  being  turned  back 
by  the  patrol  vessel,  and  given 
orders  to  wait  outside  until 
the  evening. 

By  this  means,  two  excellent 
if  fleeting  views  were  obtained 
by  the  passengers  of  the  de- 
fences— once  on  entering,  and 
once  on  leaving;  but  as  all 
cameras  and  films  were  relent- 
lessly collected  by  us  later  on, 
no  permanent  record  remained 
with  them  to  support  and  em- 
bellish mental  impressions  ; 
and  probably  little  advantage 
was  derived  frem  this  char- 
acteristic outpouring  of  Ger- 
man war  funds,  en  behalf  of 
"Intelligence." 

It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  the  month  was 
February ;  and  in  the  pleasant 
climate  of  that  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  this  means  a  winter 
banquet,  with,  for  hora 
d'ceuvres,  bitter  frost,  proceed- 
ing to  a  thick  brown  soup, 
that  is  dished  up  in  the  brim- 
ming streets  by  the  next  day's 
alternation  of  rain,  snow,  and 
thaw,  and  is  speedily  followed 
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by  prolonged  courses  of  Arotio 
conditions. 

With  their  arrival,  the  steep 
wet  hillsides  of  Halifax  turn 
into  ice  glissades ;  the  sea  con- 
geals, sending  up,  as  it  does  so, 
thick  wisps  of  a  vapour  re- 
sembling steam  in  all  but  tem- 
perature, and,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  Bedford  Basin  is 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice 
that  is  from  one  foot  to  three 
feet  in  thickness. 

The  harbour  itself,  however, 
is  only  ice-bound  along  those 
parts  of  its  shores  where  the 
tidal  streams  are  least  felt. 
Floes,  together  with  smaller 
chunks  of  ice,  broken  off  from 
the  edge  of  the  Bedford  Basin 
sheet  and  elsewhere,  sail  up 
and  down  the  tidal  fairway 
continuously ;  fairly  innocuous 
to  strongly  built  steamships, 
but  real  dangers,  with  their 
sharp  corners,  and  sullen,  un- 
resilient  bulk,  to  small  eraft, 
and  especially  to  wooden-sided 
man-of-war  steamboats. 

It  was  into  scenery  and  con- 
ditions of  this  nature  that  the 
Fredrik  VIII  penetrated  on 
the  evening  of  February  16, 
1917.  H.M.S.  Devonshire,  the 
British  cruiser  detailed  to  carry 
out  the  examination,  had  al- 
ready on  that  day  forced  her 
way  from  the  harbour  through 
the  thickening  ice  into  a  con- 
venient part  of  Bedford  Basin, 
and  had  anchored  there  to 
await  her  unwilling  guest. 

It  was  nearly  10  P.M.  before 
the  Danish  steamer,  forcing  for 
herself  another  lane  through 
the  heavy  ioe- sheet,  brought 
up  at  anchor  at  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards'  distance. 

The  Devonshire's  steamboats, 


carrying  the  boarding  officer 
and  armed  guard  to  take  mili- 
tary charge  of  the  vessel, 
were  altogether  unable  to  out 
their  way  through  the  ice 
even  for  this  short  distance, 
They  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  go  back  along  the 
already  congealing  lane  made 
in  the  wake  of  the  Devonshire 
on  her  advance  that  afternoon 
into  the  basin,  until  reaching 
the  point,  nearly  a  mile  away, 
where  the  track  of  the  Fredrik 
VIII  crossed  it,  and  then  to 
turn  sharply  about  and  to  fol- 
low up  the  wide  path  in  the 
ice  just  made  by  the  latter 
vessel,  and  so  fetch  up  along- 
side her  at  her  anchorage. 

As  this  journey  had  to  be 
done  in  thick  darkness,  amidst 
large  and  dangerous  blocks  of 
ioe  floating  in  both  lanes,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  it  was 
one  of  considerable  difficulty ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after 
midnight  that  the  welcome 
signal  was  flashed  across  to 
the  Devonshire  that  all  was 
safely  accomplished. 

The  Great  Search  began  at 
seven  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning. 

According  to  International 
Law,  the  right  of  visit  and 
search  of  neutral  merchant 
vessels  in  war-time,  by  belli- 
gerents, may  alone  be  exercised 
by  the  armed  naval  forces  of 
the  Crown,  or  republic,  and, 
until  the  late  war,  on  the  high 
seas  only. 

It  is  thus  illegal  for  a  civilian, 
or  even  a  civilian  Department 
of  State,  to  undertake  such  a 
search ;  and  if  searches  were 
still  to  be  made  on  the  high 
seas  (more  especially  if  the  sea 
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were  high),  one  wonders  what 
the  sentiments  would  be  of  any 
civilian  Department  confronted 
with  such  a  duty ! 

The  size  of  modern  vessels, 
often  thirty  to  fifty  times  that 
of  the  ships  of  the  Good  Old 
Days,  the  quantity  and  com- 
plexity of  their  cargoes,  the 
vast  variety  of  stow-holes  and 
"pockets,"  outside  the  legiti- 
mate holds,  suitable  for  the 
conveyance  of  contraband,  the 
armies  of  individuals  they  can 
and  do  carry,  each  one  of  them 
a  possible  contrabandist^  have 
combined  to  render  search  on 
the  high  seas  in  these  days 
a  mere  futility ;  and,  for  the 
mutual  convenience  of  both 
hunter  and  prey  (since  escape 
is  impossible),  the  operation 
usually  takes  place  in  harbour. 

The  nice  point  arises,  how- 
ever, when  a  vessel  is  brought 
for  search  into  a  port  such  as 
Halifax,  where  the  Government 
is  "  Dominion,"  and  has  no 
naval  forces  of  its  own  available 
for  the  purpose,  as  to  how  far, 
taking  its  stand  on  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  three-mile  limit, 
that  domination  can  be  exer- 
cised. Who  was  to  conduct 
and  be  in  charge  of  the  visit 
and  search  on  this  occasion — 
the  British  Navy  or  the  Cana- 
dian Government?  The  point 
was  so  nice  that  nothing  was 
done  to  interfere  with,  or  to 
spoil  its  niceness. 

A  multitude  (whom  no  man 
could  number,  as  it  varied  from 
day  to  day),  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  200  officials,  male 
and  female,  was  sent,  or  lent 
(one  never  knew  which)  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  to 
"  assist "  in  the  search. 


It  will  be  realised  that  the 
simple  sailor  was,  no  doubt, 
entirely  unfitted  to  deal  with 
such  matters  as  censorship  of 
letters  (in  many  languages), 
or,  still  more,  with  the  laying 
bare  of  the  secrets  of  the 
female  Hun,  of  whom,  in  this 
case,  considerable  numbers  ex- 
isted. It  would  have  spoilt 
his  simplicity,  Thus,  in  these 
two  matters  of  languages  and 
ladies  alone,  the  expert  and 
the  female  expert  were  both 
required,  thoroughly  to  deal 
with  the  situation. 

Besides  these,  sent  by  the 
Canadian  Post  Office  and  Cus- 
toms respectively,  were  many 
from  the  Police,  and  Immigra- 
tion Departments,  the  latter 
being  especially  skilled  in 
wrong  'uns,  and  their  pass- 
ports. 

A  search  of  the  most  pene- 
trating nature  was  thus  pos- 
sible ;  and  very  soon  after  it 
began,  the  obviousness  of  its 
character  as  a  naval  affair 
forced  itself  to  the  front,  for 
several  excellent  reasons. 

A  large  passenger  steamer, 
such  as  the  Fredrik  VIII,  is, 
as  every  one  who  has  travelled 
by  water  knows,  an  amazing 
warren  of  passages,  with 
ladder-ways,  gangways,  doors, 
skylights,  and  hatches  leading 
to  decks,  saloons,  cabins,  and 
other  compartments. 

Not  only  had  the  person  of 
each  inhabitant  of  the  ship 
(about  920  in  number,  includ- 
ing the  crew)  to  be  examined 
in  turn,  but  also  the  cabin,  and 
part  of  the  ship  he  or  she 
inhabited ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
personal  search  was  over,  those 
who  had  been  "  gone  through  " 
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(to  put  it  vulgarly),  oould  not 
be  permitted  to  mingle  with 
those  who  had  not. 

Similarly,  access  oould  not 
be  granted  to  the  great  un- 
searohed,  to  cabins  and  places 
already  scrutinised.  Contra- 
band letters,  &o.,  would  in- 
stantly have  found  their  way 
into  them ;  and  the  work  would 
have  been  all  t«  do  again. 
Also,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  "do"  the  whole  of  the  ship 
and  passengers  in  one  day  (as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  took  ten), 
and  thus  arose  the  necessity 
for  armed  force,  in  the  form 
of  sentries  by  day  and  by 
night  at  every  possible  point 
of  access  to  already  searched 
cabins,  bo  ensure  the  isolation 
of  their  occupants.  At  one 
time  there  were  forty-eight  of 
such  sentries  about  the  ship. 

This  was  the  first  of  the 
naval  reasons  that  manifested 
itself,  and  the  second  was  like 
unto  it. 

Almost  the  first  of  the  orders 
given  to  the  Fredrik  VIII 
stated  that  no  communication 
of  any  kind  whatever  would  be 
permitted  between  ship  and 
shore,  whether  by  individuals, 
by  letter,  or  by  telegram  ;  and 
the  wireless  apparatus  was  dis- 
mantled on  her  arrival. 

Thus  was  the  theory  of  a 
"High  Seas"  search  main- 
tained ;  and  great  was  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  newspaper 
folk  in  consequence.  Some  of 
these  had  even  taken  passage 
in  the  Fredrik  VIII  from  New 
York,  intending  to  get  off  at 
Halifax,  and  thence  return 
home,  full  of  stories.  But  with 
the  Fredrik  VIII  they  sailed, 
full  to  the  brim,  yet  silent — 
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packages,  as  it  were,  of  gramo- 
phone records — to  Europe ! 

The  proper  carrying  out  of 
this  order  was  ensured  by  more 
sentries,  posted  at  every  gang- 
way, and  by  a  constant  boat- 
patrol.  The  latter,  it  may  be 
said,  was  greatly  assisted  (and 
also  circumscribed)  by  the 
Arctic  conditions  of  the  sea : 
the  thick  ice-sheet,  seamed  by 
lanes  and  patches  of  open 
water,  entirely  preventing 
aooess,  either  by  foot  over  the 
ice,  or  by  anything  that  floated, 
except  the  larger-sized  steam 
launches,  capable  of  ice-break- 
ing, with  which  there  oould  be 
no  secrecy  of  movement. 

A  third  naval  argument  was 
conveyed  and  intimated  by  the 
presence  of  officers  of  the 
Devonshire,  with  detachments 
of  her  men  under  them,  at 
every  search  (save  those,  of 
course,  in  which  Die  Frauen 
were  involved);  as  it  was  re- 
alised that  the  German  official, 
quite  properly,  would  consider 
the  whole  operation  to  be  an 
act  of  war,  and,  as  such, 
would  resent  its  being  under- 
taken by  a  mere  civilian  in 
plain  clothes. 

Practically  every  officer  ©f 
the  cruiser,  of  whatever  branch, 
took  part  in  the  proceedings, 
with  the  Commander  in  charge. 
They  formed  the  constant  and 
accepted  referees  on  disputed 
points ;  they  gave  dignity  and 
point  te  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  by  their  presence  lent  to 
the  search  its  proper  military 
aspect.  Without  them,  indeed, 
it  would  have  something  re- 
sembled the  ordeal  of  an 
emigrant  steamer  in  peace 
time  in  the  clutches  of  an 
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unusually  drastic  Customs 
authority. 

Of  our  assistant  searchers, 
indeed,  both  male  and  female, 
it  may  be  said  that  their 
inquisitiveness  had  its  only 
rival  in  the  X-ray  apparatus. 
With  l®ng  experience  they 
insisted,  for  example,  on  the 
removal  ©f  all  "dentures,"  to 
see  if,  between  the  plate  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  'twixt 
false  and  true,  there  might  lie 
any  delicately  secreted  docu- 
ment. The  tongue,  we  know, 
may  be  an  unruly  member, 
but  the  teeth,  anyway,  might 
be  counted  on  for  retention. 
In  fact,  from  the  crown  of  the 
head,  including  the  "taking 
down"  of  the  most  elegant 
coiffures  (whatever  may  be  the 
German  equivalent),  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  they  investigated 
every  possibility  of  the  human 
form  as  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, extending  even  t@  false 
toe-nails  laid  over  the  real 
article. 

Hiding-places  so  recondite 
would  scarcely  have  occurred 
to  uninstruoted  seamen;  and 
even  in  their  duties  as  gentries 
they  were  not  always  so  rust 
as  was  necessary  under  present 
circumstances.  One  grand 
lady  who,  having  been  searched, 
was  now  being  guarded  from 
contact  with  the  others,  was, 
fortunately,  caught  in  time  by 
one  of  the  officers,  just  suc- 
ceeding in  getting  through 
the  cordon.  She  had  first 
attempted  to  do  so  (but  un- 
successfully) by  cajolery;  and 
then  in  the  best  melo- 
dramatic manner  —  "Unhand 
me,  wretch  ! "  —  was  pushing 
past  a  sentry  and  his  fixed 


bayonet,  which  the  poor  man 
felt  could  not  suitably  be  used 
fer  impaling  ua  lady."  On 
being  stopped  by  the  officer, 
she  attempted  tears,  and  ad- 
duced the  necessity  ©f  going 
to  her  starving  baby  on  the 
(unsearehed)  deck  below.  In- 
quiry then  elicited  that  it  had 
been — of  course  purposely — 
arranged  by  her  that  she 
should  have  her  cabin  on  one 
deck,  her  nurse  and  baby  on  a 
second,  and  her  husband  on 
a  third,  thus  offering  irre- 
sistible claims  fer  free  passage 
between  them. 

It  was  next  found  that  the 
"baby  "  was  a  well-grown  boy 
of  three  or  four  years,  and  not 
"  starving  "  at  all ;  and  on  his 
being  stripped  for  search, 
before  reunion  with  his  mother, 
he  was  found  to  be  a  walk- 
ing letter-box,  Hinc  illce  lac- 
rimce  ! 

Bat  it  must  be  recorded  that 
though  none  of  our  victims 
exhibited  any  enjoyment  in 
the  processes  of  investigation 
(in  which  we  may  sympathise), 
there  was  not  usually  any 
rudeness  or  opposition  offered. 
The  tenor  was  one  rather  of 
injured  and  outraged  inno- 
cence, with  remarks  as  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  search,  and 
the  important  character  given 
to  it.  One  and  all,  however, 
were  shocked  at  the  irreverence 
shown  towards  the  holy  bag- 
gage of  the  Ambassador,  and 
towards  that  shrine,  his  cabin! 

Besides  providing  sentries 
and  boat-patrols,  the  Devon- 
shire's ship's  company  were 
engaged  in  overhauling  every 
hole  and  corner  of  the  ship, 
and  in  assisting  the  Carpenter's 
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party  in  removing  panelling 
in  the  cabins,  opening  or 
piercing  mattresses  and 
cushions,  searching  ventilating 
shafts  (always  very  fruitful 
for  letters),  and  going  through 
the  many  hundreds  of  lockers 
and  drawers  in  the  ship. 

Whilst  the  deck  hands  and 
others  were  thus  employed, 
practically  the  whole  of  the 
engine  -  room  department  of 
the  Devonshire,  with  their 
officers,  were  engaged  in  the 
search  of  the  coal  bunkers, 
engines,  auxiliary  engines,  and 
boilers  of  the  Fredrik  VIII. 
The  coal  was  all  turned  over, 
the  boilers  were  emptied  and 
examined  in  turn,  and  the 
main  engines  and  auxiliaries 
moved,  so  that  any  documents 
or  other  contraband  which 
might  have  been  concealed  in 
them  should  be  destroyed,  or 
rendered  illegible. 

Even  the  cold-storage  room 
was  emptied  of  its  contents, 
not  unavailingly  I 

Letters  were  found  in  every 
possible  part  of  the  ship,  and, 
together  with  "dental  rubber" 
in  small  flat  pieces,  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  contra- 
band discovered. 

A  spare  cabin  in  the 
Fredrik  VIII  was  allotted  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Devon- 
shire  to  serve  as  an  "office," 
and  occasionally  he  slept  there, 
when  night  searches  (usually 
very  prolific)  were  to  be 
undertaken. 

Oae  day,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  examine  this  cabin,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  in  the 
chest  of  drawers  and  elsewhere, 
confident  Huns,  thinking  that 
here  at  least,  in  the  Hunter's 


very  lair,  there  would  be  no 
searching,  had  hopefully 
"posted"  the  forbidden  mail- 
matter,  and  had  deposited  the 
illicit  slabs  of  rubber.  The 
latter  was  probably  to  be  re- 
garded lees  as  an  act  of 
patriotism — though  Germany 
was  woefully  in  need  of  rubber 
— than  as  a  commercial  ven- 
ture. "Dental  rubber"  is  a 
highly  concentrated  and  pure 
form  of  the  substance,  and 
was,  at  that  juncture,  worth 
in  Germany  at  least  ten  times 
what  had  to  be  paid  for  it 
in  the  States. 

The  Canadian  Customs 
searchers  were  quite  inflex- 
ible in  their  condemnation  of 
everything  that  could  in  any 
way  be  described  as  "contra- 
band." Articles  found  on  the 
persons  of  the  searched,  or  in 
their  cabins,  were  collected  in 
separate  bags,  each  labelled 
with  the  name  of  the  'owner, 
and  sent  ashore  daily  to  the 
Customs  Office  for  closer  in- 
vestigation. Everything,  on 
this  second  overhaul,  found  to 
be  legally  contraband,  was 
placed  in  the  Prize  Court  im- 
mediately —  a  bourne  from 
which  no  Hun  traveller's  goods 
ever  returned ! — and  all  that 
was  not  so  disposed  of  was 
returned  to  the  ship. 

In  this  way,  before  repre- 
sentations could  be  made,  the 
little  gold  lockets  of  senti- 
mental ladies,  or  other  orna- 
ments (the  "precious  metals" 
being  contraband),  and  such 
things  as  sponge-bags,  vul- 
canite toilet-table  articles,  and 
hot-water  bottles  (all  of  them 
containing  rubber),  were  reso- 
lutely "pinched"  and  carried 
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off  ashore.  Even  private 
stores  of  tins  of  biscuits, 
sausages,  and  other  Deli- 
catessen (being  "foodstuffs*'), 
were  removed  ! 

With  the  temperature  stand- 
ing at  7°  below  zero, the  removal 
of  the  hot  bottles  raised  so 
bitter  a  cry  of  lamentation, 
that  it  reached  the  ears  of 
Superior  Authority, — this  was 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, when  the  methods 
of  working  between  naval  and 
Canadian  searchers  had  not 
developed  into  the  happy 
smoothness  that  was  reached 
soon  afterwards, — but,  alas  ! 
too  late;  the  hot  bottles  and 
all  other  "rubber  goods  "  were 
already  in  the  Prize  Court  I 
Rien  ne  va  plus!  A  much 
sympathising  Commander, 
knowing  only  too  well  the 
temperature  of  "aboard-ship  " 
beds,  removed  by  so  small  a 
space  from  the  level  of  the 
frozen  sea,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  go  ashore  and  buy 
in  the  town  several  bottles,  to 
give  to  the  more  delicate  of 
these  unfortunate  German 
ladies,  replacing  those  forcibly 
removed.  After  this,  arrange- 
ments were  come  to,  to  pre- 
vent interference  in  the  future 
with  these  small  personal 
comforts, 

But  apart  from  these  easy 
"  discoveries  "  of  contraband, 
the  ship  herself  yielded,  daily, 
considerable  quantities  of 
letters,  rubber,  cameras,  films 
(including  cinematograph),  un- 
permitted  amounts  of  money, — 
in  one  case  some  thousands  of 
pounds  worth  of  notes, — and 
other  forbidden  articles. 

Probably   the    best   "haul" 


of  any,  however,  was  what 
came  to  be  known  as  "The 
Scandinavian  Trunk." 

This  was  a  brand-new  steel 
portmanteau,  of  ordinary  ap- 
pearance and  medium  dimen- 
sions, found,  in  the  normal 
course  of  search,  under  the 
bed-place  in  one  of  the  cabins. 
On  being  drawn  forth  into  the 
light,  it  was  seen  to  be  heavily 
sealed  over  the  lock,  there 
being  eight  or  nine  large  im- 
prints of  the  Scandinavian 
Consul-General  at  New  York, 
on  a  strip  of  material  stretched 
over  the  small  elevation  carry- 
ing the  hasp  and  keyhole.  A 
label,  bearing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  passenger  who 
claimed  it,  was  attached  to  one 
of  the  handles.  On  being  ques- 
tioned, this  person — a  "  square- 
head "  —  declared  that  the 
trunk  contained  diplomatic 
documents,  which  he,  as  a 
"diplomatic  courier,"  was  con- 
veying to  Europe,  to  be  handed 
to  his  Government ;  and  that, 
consequently,  it  was  immune 
from  search.  Now  the  law 
and  custom  on  such  occasions 
is  that  the  seal  of  an  Am- 
bassador or  Minister  is  sacred, 
and  may  not  be  broken ;  but 
any  other  seal,  including  that 
of  consuls  and  consuls-general, 
has  no  special  sanctity  and 
may  be  ignored,  if  needs  be; 
and  at  first  it  was  proposed 
that  this  should  be  done,  and 
the  contents  of  the  trunk 
revealed. 

Suspicion  lay  on  them  from 
the  outset,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  no  permission  had  been 
given  for  this  particular  diplo- 
matic despatch-box  to  be  con- 
veyed in  the  Fredrik  VIII; 
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and,  in  the  second,  the  per- 
son accompanying  the  trunk, 
though  he  described  himself 
as  a  "  diplomatic  courier,"  on 
examination  of  his  passport, 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  was  merely  a 
commercial  gentleman  from 
New  York,  revisiting  his  native 
land,  who  had  undertaken 
charge  of  it. 

The  trunk  was  therefore 
seized,  but  in  view  of  the 
possibly  grave  international 
trouble  involved  in  taking 
violent  measures  with  it,  in- 
formation was  first  sought 
frem  Washington.  The  reply 
came  that  the  Scandinavian 
Ministry  there  stated  that  the 
trunk  had  been  sealed  by  them, 
and  sent  by  rail,  bat  un- 
attended, to  New  York.  It 
had  arrived  there,  they  said, 
with  the  seals  broken;  the 
inference  being  that  if  any 
improper,  non- Scandinavian 
documents  should  now  be 
found  in  the  trunk,  they  must 
have  been  inserted  en  route 
between  Washington  and  New 
York;  and  that  the  Consul- 
General  at  New  York  had  re- 
sealed  the  trunk  and  sent  it 
on  by  the  Fredrik  VIII. 

It  was  stated,  further,  that 
it  eontained  only  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  some  com- 
mercial business.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the 
Minister  womld  not  agree  to 
send  an  agent  to  Halifax, 
who  should  open  and  examine 
the  contents  in  the  presence  of 
British  officials. 

The  "  business,"  whatever  it 
was,  must  have  been  a  large 
one,  as  the  papers  concerning 
it  weighed  100  Ibs.  It  was 


strange,  too,  that,  when  found, 
there  was  not  remaining  the 
faintest  trace  of  the  original 
sealing  at  Washington :  all 
that  could  be  seen  on  the  new 
and  shiny  varnish  were  the 
fresh  red  imprints  of  the  seal  of 
the  Consul- General,  New  York. 

By  some  means  or  another, 
the  fact  of  the  trunk  being  on 
board  the  Fredrik  VIII,  with 
suggestions  as  to  its  suspici- 
ous character,  leaked  into 
the  American  papers ;  and  it 
chanced  that,  only  a  short  time 
previously,  the  revelation  had 
been  made  to  the  world,  by 
the  United  States  Government, 
of  the  discovery  of  papers 
divulging  certain  proposals  of 
Herr  Zimmermann  (the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Secretary)  to 
the  Mexican  Government.  The 
two  facts  were  immediately 
seized  on  by  the  Press  and 
connected  together.  Huge 
headlines  appeared  :  "  Zimmer- 
mann's  Papers  found  in  Bern- 
storff's  Trunk,"  followed  by  an 
account,  apparently  circum- 
stantial, of  the  finding  of  the 
papers  on  board  the  Fredrik 
VIII  in  the  Scandinavian 
trunk,  and  dwelling  on  their 
importance. 

It  was  amusing  to  read  all 
this,  and  then,  in  the  same 
glance,  to  see,  with  its  seals 
all  quite  intact,  "Bernstorff's 
Trunk  "  (so-called)  reposing  in 
safety  in  a  locked  cabin  on  board 
H.M.S.  Devonshire  ! 

Eventually,  under  orders 
from  the  Admiralty,  the  trunk 
(still  intact)  was  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  to  their  Lord- 
ships by  H.M.S.  Berwick,  which 
vessel  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  sailing  for  England. 
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It  was  escorted  by  an  armed 
guard  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  dealt 
with  there  in,  no  doubt,  fitting 
fashion. 

As  to  its  contents,  who  shall 
say  what,  actually,  they  were  ? 
One  may  at  least  hope  that 
among  them  was  the  Last 
Straw.  The  trunk  reached 
England  in  the  middle  of 
March.  On  April  5th,  1917, 
the  United  States  formally 
declared  war  on  Germany. 

As  to  the  Fredrik  VIII, 
after  ten  days  of  as  meticu- 
lous a  search  as  any  ship  ever 
had,  she  sailed  for  Denmark 
on  the  evening  of  February 
27th,  where,  in  due  course, 
she  arrived  in  safety.  The 
law  of  "no  correspondence 
with  the  shore "  was  so  far 
intermitted,  that  all  letters 
that  had  arrived  for  the  ship 
during  her  detention  in  Hali- 
fax were  handed  to  their  ad- 
dressees (after  censoring)  just 
as  the  ship  sailed;  and  simi- 
larly, but  at  the  last  moment 
also,  letters  from  the  ship  for 
the  shore  were  accepted  for 
censorship  and  forwarding, 
An  undertaking  was  given  by 
the  Captain  of  the  Fredrik 
VIII,  on  the  returning  to  him 
of  his  wireless  apparatus,  that 
it  would  not  be  employed  for 
private  messages  until  three 


days  after  leaving  Canada, 
and  then  only  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent — an  undertaking 
that  was  honourably  kept. 

By  these  means  much  pro- 
German  propaganda,  and  many 
"Protests"  arising  from  the 
unsparing  and  scientific 
thoroughness  of  the  British 
search,  never  saw  the  light; 
but  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  reading  in  the  local  papers 
@f  March  13th,  after  the  Huns 
had  reached  Copenhagen,  that 
Bernstorff  was  "  Peeved,"  and 
had  been  one  of  the  Pro- 
testants. 

One  can  hardly  believe  that 
he,  or  any  of  his  gang,  would 
have  been  so  credulous  as  to 
suppose  that  the  search  would 
have  been  "nominal";  yet  it 
appears  they  really  thought 
that  the  Ambassadorial,  and 
even  the  Consular,  baggage 
would  have  been  exempt. 
Nevertheless,  and  for  all  that, 
we  were  told  that  on  the 
voyage  from  New  York  to 
Halifax,  the  steamer's  wake 
resembled  that  of  the  hare 
in  a  paper-chase,  as  sheet  after 
sheet  of  (no  doubt)  extremely 
interesting  " archives"  were 
torn  up  and  disposed  of  in 
the  all-effacing  sea — "  spurlos 
versenkt  I " 

All — that  is,  except  what 
was  in  the  trunk! 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

THE  RAILWAY  STRIKE — AN  ANARCHIST  CONSPIRACY — THE  FOLLY 

OF   MR  THOMAS — WHO   IS  BEHIND  HIM? THE  DEPRESSION  OF 

THE  BOLSHEVISTS — THE  PROLETARIAN  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS — 
SAMUEL  BUTLER'S  LIFE — AN  UNCOMFORTABLE  MAN — THE  CREED 
OF  A  MIDDLE-CLASS  RADICAL. 


IT  is  impossible  to  find  the 
smallest  excuse  for  the  infamy 
of  the  railway  strike.  The  men 
had  no  grievance.  They  were 
well  paid ;  they  were  in  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings 
of  nationalisation  which  guard 
the  delicate  ecstatic  souls  who 
work  ^with  their  hands  from 
the  suspicion  of  "  wage- 
slavery."  Their  wages  were 
assured  them  until  next  March, 
and  had  they  been  dissatisfied 
they  had  six  clear  months  in 
which  to  discuss  the  question 
of  terms.  As  they  had  no 
excuse  to  strike,  so  they  em- 
ployed the  basest  method. 
They  chose  the  lightning  strike 
to  expose  to  the  world  not  their 
grievances,  but  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  their  power.  And 
thus  they  ranked  themselves  at 
once  with  the  professors  of 
anarehy,  with  their  comrades 
Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

The  lightning  strike  is  an 
instrument  of  revolution,  and 
nothing  less.  It  does  not  affect 
industrialism  in  the  slightest. 
It  does  not  aim  at  producing 
higher  wages  or  shorter  hours. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  drag  the 
poor,  silly,  sheepish,  honest 
working  men  into  a  civil  war 
of  which  they  would  not  ap- 
prove, if  perchance  they  under- 


stood it.  Mr  Thomas,  with  his 
cynical  levity,  declared  when 
the  men  had  gone  back  to  work 
that  the  country  had  been  very 
near  revolution.  He  ought  to 
know,  as  the  strike  was  all  his 
own  doing ;  and  that  he,  with 
the  pitiful  example  of  Russia 
before  his  eyes,  should  en- 
courage a  revolution,  proves 
him  a  recklees  adventurer,  to 
whom  the  affairs  of  no  class 
in  the  community  should  be 
trusted  for  an  hour. 

That  is  the  worst  quality  of 
such  men  as  Mr  Thomas — 
an  ingrained  frivolity.  To  ap- 
pease their  own  vanity  they 
would,  if  they  could,  bring  the 
whole  country  to  ruin.  They 
make  war  upon  the  nation  for 
a  whim,  and  still  pretend  to 
find  some  merit  in  their  ego- 
ism. Their  blatant  arrogance 
spares  no  class.  The  cruelty 
with  which  they  thought  they 
could  afflict  Great  Britain 
would  have  injured  their  own 
friends  far  more  bitterly  than 
any  other  class.  They  recked 
not  of  it.  The  leaders  were 
carried  home  to  their  comfort- 
able villas  in  expensive  motor- 
oars,  and  if  the  sad  dupes, 
who  pay  for  these  luxuries, 
were  reduced  to  12s.  a  week, 
that  was  the  fortune  of  war, 
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and  could  not  be  helped. 
Even  if  there  was  nothing  to 
fight  about,  even  if  there  could 
be  no  legitimate  discussion  for 
some  months  to  come,  the 
leaders  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  showing  their 
"power, "and  of  proving  that 
the  community  could  not  dis- 
pense with  their  services  for  a 
single  day. 

It  is  clear  enough,  then,  what 
Mr  Thomas  and  his  backers 
expected.  In  three  days  they 
hoped  to  be  the  masters  of 
Britain.  They  vainly  ima- 
gined that  they  would  be 
joined  by  the  other  unions, 
and  that  the  prostrate  country 
would  cry  aloud  for  mercy. 
In  their  view  a  strike  should 
be  a  struggle,  in  which  all  the 
fighting  is  done  on  one  side. 
It  is  for  them  to  attack;  it 
is  for  the  vast  majority  to 
take  this  attack  lying  down, 
and  to  bewail  in  tears  the 
severity  of  the  blows  where- 
with it  is  belaboured.  That 
the  majority  did  not  take  the 
assault  lying  down  has  filled 
them  with  indignation.  The 
kind  of  "  fair-play  "  they  under- 
stand is  the  "fair-play"  which 
permits  their  antagonist  to  have 
his  arms  tied  behind  his  back, 
that  blows  may  be  more  easily 
rained  upon  his  unsheltered 
face.  Mr  Ramsay  Maodonald, 
for  instance,  is  piously  enraged 
that  any  obstacle  should  have 
been  put  in  the  path  of  his 
friends.  "To  fight  a  govern- 
ment," says  he,  "is  to  fight 
the  political  organisation  of 
the  State."  Of  course  it  is, 
and  if  he  and  his  friends  shirk 
the  fight,  they  should  have 


thought  of  that  simple  truth 
before.  "Public  funds  were 
lavished" — thus  goes  on  the 
rejected  of  Leicester — "on 
posters  giving  ex  parte  state- 
ments, in  advertisements,  in 
intelligence  department.  The 
Army  was  used  to  break  the 
strike,  volunteers  were  enlisted 
to  keep  things  going,  a  citizen 
army  was  called  for."  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  infamy  ? 
Here  were  a  body  of  earnest 
leaders  ready  to  bring  the 
community  to  starvation,  and 
the  community  insisted  upon 
keeping  things  going!  The 
community,  in  brief,  is  so 
pestilent  an  animal,  that  when 
it  is  attacked  it  defends  itself  ; 
and  Mr  Maedonald  suggests 
that  "the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Geddeses  "  should  pay  for 
it  all  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
But  he  takes  good  care  to 
claim  immunity  for  the  funds 
of  the  Trade  Unions. 

Mr  Thomas's  attack  upon 
the  country  resembled  both  in 
its  cause  and  in  its  result  the 
Kaiser's  attack  upon  Europe. 
The  Kaiser  chose  his  own  time 
for  going  to  war,  because  he 
thought  he  would  be  easily 
victorious  over  an  unprepared 
foe.  Mr  Thomas  sprang  a 
lightning  strike  upon  us  with 
the  same  amiable  motive. 
Both  the  autocrats  feigned 
hypocritically  a  profound 
sorrow  for  the  consequences 
of  their  misdeeds.  As  the 
Kaiser's  "heart  bled  for  Lou- 
vain, "so  Mr  Thomas  found  the 
day  of  the  strike  the  saddest 
day  of  his  life.  The  Kaiser's 
heart  bled  more  plenteously 
at  defeat,  we  may  be  sure,  and 
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the  day  when  Mr  Thomas, 
who  in  his  own  melodramatio 
phrase  had  "his  back  to  the 
wall,"  discovered  that  the  wall 
tottered,  was  far  sadder  than 
the  day  when  his  obedient 
serfs  followed  him  to  the 
strike,  without  knowing  what 
it  was  all  about. 

Bat  Britain  does  not  like 
tyrants,  from  whatever  class 
they  spring,  and  the  strike  has 
shown  us  that  the  old  spirit  is 
still  alive.  The  strike  oame, 
and  found  the  nation  prepared. 
To  the  complete  discomfiture 
of  Mr  Thomas  and  his  friends, 
the  country  was  not  exposed 
to  a  vast  deal  of  suffering. 
The  amiable  gentlemen  who 
hoped  to  starve  the  whole 
people,  were  gravely  dis- 
appointed. The  only  thing 
upon  which  they  could  fairly 
congratulate  themselves  was 
the  dislocation  of  trade.  For 
the  rest,  we  suffered  nothing 
worse  than  inconvenience.  Our 
letters  oame  some  hours  later 
than  usual.  Sometimes  we 
missed  our  newspapers.  But 
none  was  hungry,  and  not 
even  the  children  were  de- 
prived of  milk.  Can  a  more 
pitiful  failure  be  imagined  ? 
Here  was  Mr  Thomas,  as  we 
have  said,  with  his  back 
against  the  wall,  and  nobody 
oared  a  bit.  He  has  not  even 
the  consolation,  not  always 
denied  to  an  unsuccessful 
general,  of  counting  those  he 
has  slain. 

In  Mr  Maodonald's  phrase, 
he  set  out  to  fight  the  political 
organisation  of  the  State,  and 
he  found  that  organisation 
perfect.  We  cannot  praise  too 


highly  the  zeal  and  foresight 
of  the  Government.  We  are 
proud  of  the  speed  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  innumer- 
able volunteers  did  the  work 
to  which  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed. The  failure  ef  the 
strike  has  restored  the  nation's 
confidence  in  itself.  Never 
again  shall  we  be  afraid  of 
a  turbulent  greedy  minority. 
Five  hundred  thousand  rail- 
waymen  are  not  enough  to  dis- 
concert forty  millions,  not  even 
though  they  use  the  weapons 
of  revolution.  Above  all,  it 
has  proved  to  all  that  indis- 
pensability  and  the  power  of 
doing  mischief  are  net  one  and 
the  same  thing.  An  ill-dis- 
posed sailor  might  de  his  ut- 
most to  sink  a  ship,  and  might 
succeed,  were  he  not  watched  ; 
but  his  wickedness  is  not  evi- 
dence that  the  Navy  depends 
upon  him,  and  that  if  he  had 
his  rights  he  would  take  the 
Admiral's  place.  Henceforth 
even  the  working  men  will 
begin  to  discriminate,  and  it 
will  be  brought  home  to  them 
through  the  cynicism  of  the 
autocrat,  Mr  Thomas,  that  no 
clique  nor  class  in  this  country 
shall  ever  be  its  tyrant. 

And  this  is  not  the  only 
benefit  conferred  upon  us  by 
the  strike.  We  now  know 
Mr  Thomas  for  what  he  really 
is.  So  long  has  the  leader  of 
the  railwaymen  blown  hot 
and  cold,  and  expressed  within 
a  few  weeks  wholly  dissimilar 
views,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons began  to  take  him  for  a 
statesman.  During  the  war 
he  asserted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  that  if  conscription 
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passed  into  law  he  could  not 
hold  back  his  men  from  strik- 
ing. His  men,  far  more  loyal- 
ly inspired  than  he,  would 
net  have  struck  upon  so  base 
a  pretext,  and  when  they  re- 
mained at  work  he  took  all 
the  credit  for  their  decent 
behaviour.  Again,  not  long 
since  he  paid  a  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, and  when  he  came  home 
he  was  eloquent  about  in- 
creased production  and  ab- 
stinence from  strikes.  Thus 
he  did  his  best  to  secure  his 
own  position,  no  matter  what 
turned  up ;  and  as  he  was 
committed  to  both  sides,  or 
in  other  words  to  neither,  the 
other  vote-eafeohers  were  lost 
in  admiration.  And  then,  on 
the  eve  of  quarter-day,  a  day 
well  chosen  by  the  mischief- 
makers,  he  declared  war  upen 
the  State,  and  none  but  a 
violent  partisan  or  an  alien 
revolutionary  will  ever  eall 
him  a  statesman  again. 

It  might,  indeed,  seem 
strange  that  Mr  Thomas 
should  have  been  guilty  of 
the  supreme  folly,  if  we  did 
not  consider  his  character. 
Mr  Thomas  is  neither  strong 
nor  clever.  He  keeps  his  hold 
upon  the  railwaymen,  as  other 
labour  leaders  keep  their  hold 
upon  their  unions,  by  a  triek 
of  rhetoric.  His  victims  gladly 
subscribe  their  money  to  him, 
because  they  think  that  he 
gives  them  their  money's 
worth  in  words.  He  talks  to 
them  loudly  and  often,  and  all 
might  have  been  well  —  he 
might  even  have  walked  still 
in  the  path  of  moderation,  or 
at  least  of  uncertainty  —  had 


not  Mr  Cramp  forced  the 
pace.  Like  many  another  man 
of  his  kind,  Mr  Thomas  set  the 
ball  rolling,  and  thought  that 
he  could  atop  it  by  lifting  up  his 
hands.  Bat  though  he  is  a 
labour  leader,  he  cannot  work 
miracles,  and  the  ball  of  de- 
fiance rolls  down  the  hill  until 
it  reaches  the  road  of  anarohy. 
Poor  Mr  Thomas,  indeed,  could 
not  but  recognise  that,  if  he 
would  keep  up  with  the  brag- 
gart Mr  Cramp,  he  must  re- 
nounoe  the  "  statesman  -like  " 
policy  of  facing  both  ways. 
For  Mr  Cramp,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, sticks  at  nothing. 
He  finds  it  difficult  to  bring 
his  great  mind  down  to  mere 
squabbles  about  shillings  and 
hours.  "  Whenever  you  say  " 
— these  were  the  plain  words 
he  spoke  some  six  months  ago 
— "  you  are  ripe  for  industrial 
revolution  I  am  with  you,  but 
not  for  a  trade  dispute."  That 
was  the  kind  of  threat  which 
Mr  Thomas  had  to  echo,  and 
so  he  led  the  railwaymen 
out  to  what  Mr  Lloyd 
George  called  an  anarchist 
eonspiraoy. 

And  not  only  is  the  great 
Mr  Cramp  indifferent  to  trade 
disputes,  not  only  does  he 
breathe  the  rarer  air  of  revolu- 
tion, but  he  boasts  that  he  will 
be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  earth.  Even  if  he 
got  the  earth,  he  would  still 
be  angry  that  somebody  else 
had  a  share  of  the  sun.  In 
these  terms  did  he  recently 
exhort  the  serfs  of  his  union  : 
"They  must  seek  not  merely 
to  obtain  better  conditions, 
but  ultimately  to  own  the 
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earth  and  all  that  therein  is." 
Why  the  railwaymen  must 
own  the  earth  more  than  any 
other  set  of  strikers  we  don't 
know.  We  do  not  live  in 
trains  alone,  and  Mr  Thomah's 
failure  has  proved  most  hap- 
pily that  so  long  as  the  high- 
roads are  left  us  we  can 
dispense  with  the  railway, 
We  burn  ooals  in  our  houses 
when  we  can  get  them  with 
Mr  Smillie's  kind  approval; 
we  eat  bread,  and  some  of  us 
do  not  refrain  from  beef  and 
mutton.  Why  should  not  the 
miners  and  the  bakers  and  the 
butchers  all  olamour  for  the 
earth  and  all  that  therein  is? 
Alas,  there  is  only  one  earth, 
and  that  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  greed  of  them  all  I 
Perhaps  Mr  Cramp  will  send 
the  members  of  the  other 
unions  to  Mars  or  the  moon, 
and  bid  them  make  the  best 
of  them  when  they  get  there. 
At  any  rate,  the  earth  is  his, 
and  he  won't  let  Mr  Thomas 
forget  it. 

Mr  Cramp  is  behind  Mr 
Thomas.  And  who  is  behind 
Mr  Cramp?  The  alien  Jews, 
the  brothers  and  the  cousins  of 
the  men  who  have  destroyed 
Russia,  and  who  would  rejoice 
to  see  all  Europe  in  the  grip 
of  misery  and  starvation. 
"  The  Government,"  said  Mr 
Lloyd  George  the  day  the 
strike  began,  "  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  been 
engineered  for  some  time  by 
a  small  but  active  body  of 
men,  who  wrought  tirelessly 
and  insidiously  to  exploit  the 
labour  organisations  of  this 
country  for  subversive  ends." 


There  in  a  few  lines  is  the 
whole  discreditable  story.  The 
life  of  England  is  interrupted 
and  embittered  by  a  gang  of 
scoundrels,  who  wish  for 
nothing  so  much  as  Eng- 
land's discomfiture.  They 
have  been  active  during  the 
war.  They  are  still  more 
active  now  that  peace  has 
been  signed.  They  belong 
to  the  Jewish  race,  which 
now  for  the  first  time  fer 
centuries  has  embraced  a 
united  policy  —  a  policy  of 
destruction.  Some  of  them 
come  from  Germany,  others 
from  Russia,  and  they  all 
agree  in  the  wish  and  the 
will  to  subvert  our  Christian 
eivilisation.  Whatever  mea- 
sure of  success  they  have 
gained  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
leaders  of  labour,  who  have 
not  exposed  the  traitors  in 
their  midst  and  suggested 
their  own  nationality.  Their 
activity  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Government,  which  knows 
who  they  are  and  what  they 
are  doing,  and  yet  pretends 
that  they  have  not  yet  placed 
themselves  within  reach  of  the 
law.  If  the  arm  of  justice  is 
not  long  enough  to  reach  them, 
then  the  arm  of  justice  should 
be  lengthened.  So  long  as  by  a 
quibble  these  aliens  escape  pun- 
ishment, the  country  is  unsafe. 
The  law  should  be  instantly 
altered  so  far  as  to  make  it 
criminal  to  preach  sedition  or 
to  possess  seditious  pamphlets. 
The  minds  of  simple  men  are 
easily  inflamed  by  words, 
either  spoken  or  printed,  and 
simple  men  must  be  protected 
against  the  baleful  influence 
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of  words,  which  are  more 
dangerous  than  gunpowder  or 
dynamite.  We  do  not  want 
Bolshevism  within  the  borders 
of  Great  Britain,  and  we  shall 
exclude  it  only  by  keeping  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  the  aliens 
who  would  destroy  our  land, 
and  by  punishing  with  the 
utmost  rigour  those  who  instil 
the  poison  of  treacherous  words 
into  the  ears  of  our  working 
classes. 

And   what   of    the   railway 
men  themselves,  who  went  on 
strike  at  the  mere  bidding  of 
their   leaders,    and   knew  not 
what  they  were  striking  about? 
They  are   not  anarchists,  nor 
are   they   conspirators.     They 
are   the   slaves  of   a   few  un- 
trammelled  despots,  and  they 
obey  without  asking  questions, 
The  world  never  saw  a  crueller 
autocrat  than  the  leader  of  a 
subservient  trade-union.    "De- 
pend upon  it,"  said  Mr  Cobden 
in  his  one  and  only  utterance 
of   wisdom,   "  nothing  can  be 
got  by  fraternising  with  trades- 
unions.    They  are  founded  upon 
principles   of    brutal   tyranny 
and  monopoly.     I  would  rather 
live   under   a   Dey   of  Algiers 
than  a  trade  committee."   And 
a  Dey  of  Algiers  is  a  sucking 
dove  compared  with  Mr  Thomas, 
Here  is  a  telegram  which  that 
eminent  .Radical  and  booialist 
sent    to    the  railway   men   of 
Ireland  :  ''Please clearly  under- 
stand that  Irish  railway  men 
must  not  cease  work  until  they 
receive  instructions  from  me. 
This  is  imperative,  and  must 
be      obeyed."       "Instructions 
from  me,"  indeed !     "  Must  be 
obeyed,"  forsooth  !    What  then 
VOL.  CCVI. — NO.  MCCXLIX. 


becomes  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom and  all  the  other  glorious 
palladia?  They  weigh  less 
than  a  feather  against  the 
word  of  the  despot,  Mr  Thomas, 
and  the  sooner  the  railway 
men  recognise  the  pit  of  sla- 
very into  which  they  have 
fallen  the  better  will  it  be  for 
them. 

It  is  they  who  are  asked  to 
play   the    tragic    part.      The 
most  of  them  are  plain,  hard- 
working, honest  men,  who  are 
highly    paid    for    work    that 
for  the  most  part  is  unskilled. 
They  want  nothing  else  than 
a    chance    to   go    about   their 
duty      unhampered,      and      if 
their  minds  were  not  poisoned 
by    their  leaders   and  by  the 
traitors   who   reach    them    at 
second   hand,   they   would    be 
happy   and    contented.      They 
know  well  enough  what  they 
owe  to  the  State,  which  supports 
them.     They  do  not,  by  them- 
selves, believe  that  it  is  a  meri- 
torious  action   to  attempt  to 
starve  women  and  children  to 
death,  to  treat  horses  and  cattle 
with  the    cruelty   of    neglect. 
But   they  do  not  know  what 
liberty  is.     They  are  not  free 
to  do  what  is  right  in  their 
own  eyes.     The  Dey  of  Algiers 
bids  them  lay  down  their  tools ; 
they   obey,   as    if    they    were 
incapable  of   exercising  judg- 
ment or  of   making   up  their 
own   minds;   and   to-day,   we 
believe,     they     are      heartily 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

The  Government  would  have 
done  better  if  it  had  refused 
to  save  Mr  Thomas's  face, 
which  is  not  worth  saving, 
and  had  allowed  the  strike  to 
3  A 
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last     another    week    or    two. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  strikes 
in  future  is  to  prove  that  all 
the  suffering  is  not  borne  by 
the  publio.     For   the   rest,  it 
may  be   said    that   the   strike 
was   not  wholly  in  vain.     In 
the  first  place,  it  proved  that 
no  class  is  indispensable  to  the 
community — the  railway  men 
least  of  all — and  that  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  do  not  in- 
tend to  become  the  slaves  of 
an  organised  minority.     In  the 
second  place,  it  has  struck  the 
death-knell  of  nationalisation. 
Some  "  brutal  tyrants "  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
will  resort  to  direct  action  if 
the  mines   are   not    forthwith 
nationalised.     But  Mr  Thomas 
has   out    away    the    best    and 
commonest  of  their  arguments. 
It  has  been  proclaimed  upon  a 
thousand   platforms   that   the 
only      method      of      avoiding 
strikes  is  to  accept  national- 
isation.     And    here    are    the 
railroads,  administered  by  the 
Government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation,  made  the  first  prey 
of  the  hotheads.     Moreover,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
British    Bolshevists    are    pro- 
foundly depressed.     A  meeting 
held  at  the  Albert  Hall,  which 
should     have    celebrated    the 
triumph    of    proletarian     au- 
tocracy, was  shrouded  in  un- 
happy   gloom.       When    Mrs 
Saowden     appealed,     in     the 
finest  manner  of   melodrama, 
for  ferocity,  she  was  answered 
by    laughter.      "No    Govern- 
ment,"   she    screamed,    "need 
fear  a  company  like  this,  so 
long    as    it    laughs    about    a 
matter     of     this     sort. 


When  they  see  you  with  your 
lips  between  your  teeth,  and 
too  full  of  anger  and  hate  to 
hiss  their  hated  names,  when 
they  see  you  with  your  eyes 
too  sombre  with  a  sense  of  the 
wrongs  of  Europe  to  laugh, 
then  they  will  be  afraid — but 
not  yet." 

If  Mrs  Snowden  desires  an 
audience  that  will  hiss  and 
hate,  she  will  not  find  it  in 
Britain.  Her  best  chance  is 
to  seek  it  among  Mr  Mao- 
donald's  friends  —  the  Ger- 
mans. They  are  better 
equipped  for  the  business  of 
hatred  than  we  are,  and  they 
are  finished  adepts  in  the  art 
of  hissing.  Mr  Maodenald 
himself  cannot  compete  with 
Mrs  Snowden  in  sound  and 
fury.  He  assumed  a  dismal 
tone,  and  owned  it  was  all  up. 
"Do  not  let  us  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise."  Why, indeed,  should 
they  ?  "  This  is  a  magnificent 
meeting  1  But  what  a  mag- 
nificent crowd  there  is  outside  ! 
As  I  looked  at  you  just  now 
the  great  thing  that  struck 
me  was  not  your  strength  but 
your  impotence."  These  are 
the  wisest  and  truest,  perhaps 
the  only  wise  and  true,  words 
that  Mr  Macdonald  ever  spoke. 
There  is  a  magnificent  crowd 
outside,  and  as  it  represents 
a  vast  majority,  why  should 
these  eminent  democrats  desire 
to  interfere  with  it  ?  Their 
interference  can  but  recoil 
upon  themselves,  and  if  only 
they  will  take  Mr  Macdon aid's 
statement  for  a  final  expres- 
sion of  the  truth,  and  confess 
their  impotence,  they  will  lead 
happier  lives,  and  will  not 
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waste  their  considerable  en- 
ergies in  a  vain  attempt 
to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Britain. 

The  strike  found  the  nation 
organised.  The  organisation 
must  never  be  relaxed.  For 
the  next  few  years  our  destiny 
will  be  uncertain.  A  success- 
ful strike  at  this  crisis  of  our 
fate  might  involve  us  in  Bol- 
shevism, whose  hope  and 
attainment  combine  in  an 
equality  of  hunger.  And  we 
shall  be  called  again  to  defend 
ourselves  against  this  group  or 
that  which  happens  to  want 
the  earth.  That  we  can  win 
by  energy  and  forethought  has 
now  been  proved.  We  have 
faced  with  equanimity  that 
most  dangerous  form  of  re- 
volution— a  lightning  strike; 
and  what  we  have  done  once 
we  shall  do  again.  A  record 
will  be  kept,  no  doubt,  of  the 
volunteers  who  so  speedily  and 
efficiently  came  to  the  help  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  citizen  army 
will  presently  be  not  an  as- 
piration, but  a  properly  drilled 
body  of  men,  ready  to  protect 
the  nation  against  anarchist 
©onspiraoies. 

The  proletarian,  as  he  likes 
to  be  called,  does  as  little  good 
as  he  can  to  the  community, 
and  aits  patiently  still  when 
his  leaders  regret  his  impo- 
tence to  do  mischief.  The 
community,  on  the  other  hand, 
think*  tenderly,  and  often 
foolishly,  of  the  proletarian. 
It  would,  if  it  could,  lead  him 
by  the  hand  into  the  quiet 
meadows  of  prosperity.  It 
would  teach  him,  for  nothing, 


a  vast  deal  that  he  has  no 
wish  to  learn.  It  would  travel 
far  upon  the  road  of  folly,  if 
it  thought  that  it  might  add 
to  his  pleasure.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  the  National 
Gallery  ready  to  destroy  its 
worth  and  beauty,  if  only  it 
can  serve  the  proletarian.  It 
complains,  rightly  enough, 
that  the  proletarian  is 
unable  to  distinguish  good 
pictures  from  bad  —  an  in- 
ability which  he  shares  im- 
partially with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  And  the  directors 
of  the  National  Gallery  pro- 
pose to  aid  the  ignorant  by 
gathering  together  in  one 
gallery  such  pictures  of  every 
school  as  they  esteem  the  best. 
For  many  reasons  the  pro- 
posal should  be  condemned  by 
all  the  friends  of  art.  The 
only  proper  arrangement  is 
that  now  adopted — by  schools 
and  centuries.  Thus  we  may 
see  for  ourselves  the  progress 
of  art,  and  detect  the  natural 
influence  of  one  master  upon 
another  —  his  neighbour  and 
contemporary. 

But  not  merely  is  the  present 
method  of  display  the  right 
one.  The  method  proposed 
for  the  future  is  wholly  de- 
plorable, because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  will  lead  to  a  vast 
deal  of  false  admiration;  in 
the  second,  it  will  be  founded 
upon  the  dogmatism  of  the 
moment.  The  supreme  value 
of  a  national  gallery  is  that 
therein  the  spectator — whether 
he  be  a  privileged  proletarian 
or  a  common  citizen  who 
works  with  his  head  —  may 
find  for  himself  the  pictures 
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which  chime  with  his  taste  or 
humour.  Every  one  who 
eaters  a  gallery,  and  is  at  the 
pains  to  use  his  eyes,  instinc- 
tively exercises  his  judgment, 
and  his  judgment  is  worthless 
when  it  is  not  independent. 
The  signpost  kind  of  criticism, 
which  points  the  way  to 
masterpieces,  is  the  prolific 
begetter  of  insincerity.  The 
liking  for  one  picture  or 
another  is  of  no  good,  unless 
it  come  unbidden  to  the  eye 
and  brain.  And  he  who  pre- 
tends to  admire  a  work  of 
art,  because  somebody  else 
tells  him  that  he  ought  to, 
might  just  as  well  sit  at 
home  and  read  about  it  in  a 
book. 

Indeed  it  is  far  better  that 
a  man  should  choose  to  look  at 
what  the  wise  judges  regard 
as  a  bad  picture  than  that 
be  should  echo  servilely  the 
eulogy  of  another.  We  have 
no  right  to  delight  in  anything 
unless  we  have  discovered  its 
beauty  for  ourselves.  Nothing 
is  ever  lawful  prey  which  our 
own  bow  and  spear  have  not 
captured.  He  who  truly 
prefers  Frith's  "Derby  Day" 
to  the  "  Battle  of  Sant'  Egidio  " 
will  only  waste  his  time  if  he 
gaze  at  Ucoello's  supreme 
masterpiece.  And  that  master- 
piece will  not  mean  anything 
more  to  him  than  it  does 
merely  because  somebody  has 
told  him  that  it  deserves  a 
place  apart  from  the  rest. 
Such  is  one  objection  to  the 
policy  of  gathering  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  every  school  into  one 
gallery.  The  other  is  no  less 
weighty.  A  taste  in  pictures 


is  necessarily  fluctuating.  No- 
body has  yet  discovered  a  sure 
and  permanent  means  of  separ- 
ating the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
To-day's  heresy  in  art,  as  in 
all  matters  of  opinion,  becomes 
the  gospel  of  to-morrow.  We 
marvel  at  our  forefathers'  lack 
of  taste,  and  our  grandsons 
will  laugh  at  ours,  no  doubt,  as 
gross  and  monstrous.  There 
was  a  time  when  Carlo  Doloi 
and  Correggio  were  preferred 
before  Titian  and  Veronese, 
when  Velasquez  appeared  far 
inferior  to  Murill©.  This  time 
may  come  again,  or  worse 
taste  still  may  be  ahead  of  us. 
Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  we 
shall  destroy  all  our  old  mas- 
ters, as  Signor  Marinetti  de- 
mands of  us,  and  make  room  in 
our  galleries  for  the  works 
of  Matisse  and  Picasso.  But 
whatever  happens  in  the  future, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  taste  will  shift  and 
change,  and  that  no  sooner 
has  the  wretched  proletarian 
been  instructed  to  regard  the 
masterpieces  of  Uooello  and 
Titian  and  Velasquez,  ef  Ver 
Meer  and  De  Hooghe,  as  the 
best  we  have,  than  these 
masterpieces  will  be  banished 
to  a  ©ellar,  and  a  fresh  lot  be 
brought  up  to  take  their  place. 
It  may  be  useless  to  dispute 
about  taste ;  but  at  least  let  us 
cling  to  that  taste  which  is 
our  own,  and  decline  to  admire 
that  which  the  directors  of  the 
National  Gallery  select  for  our 
admiration,  with  no  better 
reason  than  because  they  have 
ordered  it. 

Moreover,  the  proletarian  be- 
lieves (or  did  believe  sometime 
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since)  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
ballot.  And  if  we  are  to  have 
a  Salon  Carre*,  he  will  not  be 
happy  until  he  has  decided  by 
a  bare  majority  what  shall  be 
hung  upon  its  walls.  We  have 
been  told  a  thousand  times 
that  the  vote  of  the  odd  man 
is  a  far  finer  thing  than  virtue 
or  taste  or  wisdom,  and  the 
proletarian,  if  he  be  given  his 
way,  will  not  bow  the  knee 
to  any  expert.  What  the  ma- 
jority likes,  he  will  say,  is 
always  right,  and  he  will  in- 
sist upon  a  plebiscite.  We 
only  wish  for  the  immortal 
glory  of  folly,  that  we  could  see 
the  new  Salon  Carr6  hung  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  ©f  the 
omnipotent  people!  It  would 
contain  all  the  painted  anec- 
dotes that  could  be  found,  all 
the  squares  of  sentimental 
canvas  that  the  gallery  con- 
tained, and  all  the  coloured 
texts  for  practical  discourses. 
It  would  flatter  our  national 
vanity,  because  most  of  the 
pictures  selected  would  belong 
to  the  British  School.  But 
perhaps  it  is  wiser  to  leave  the 
pictures  as  they  are,  arranged 
after  the  only  prudent  fashion, 
and  thus  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
a  plebiscite. 

Mr  H.  Festing  Jenes's 
*  Samuel  Butler:  A  Memoir'1 
is  a  good  example  of  the  bio- 
grapher's art.  It  is  written 
by  a  faithful,  if  ingenuous, 
friend.  It  is  candid,  as  very 
few  biographies  are.  The 
author  sets  down  everything 
in  candour,  and  nothing  in 
malice;  and  he  gives  us  a 


true  portrait  of  an  uncomfort- 
able man.  Perhaps  uncon- 
sciously he  has  caught  the 
trick  of  old  Aubrey,  and  has 
preserved  for  us  the  many 
odd,  foolish  traits  which 
differentiated  Samuel  Butler 
from  his  fellows.  We  all  know 
that  he  wrote  a  satire  called 
1  Erewhon,'  and  that  he 
thought  the  '  Odyssey '  was 
written  by  a  woman.  Mr 
Jones  has  told  us  many  other 
details  which,  but  for  his  in- 
tervention, would  have  escaped 
us  altogether,  For  instance, 
we  now  discover  for  our  de- 
light that  he  was  accustomed, 
when  he  went  for  a  walk,  to 
carry  in  his  waistcoat  pocket 
a  homoeopathic  medicine  bottle 
full  of  Worcester  sauce,  that 
he  brushed  his  hair  every 
night  a  hundred  strokes,  fifty 
on  each  side,  that  he  always 
worked  in  his  shirt  -  sleeves. 
Now  these  are  the  kind  ef 
details  which  we  ask  for  in  a 
biography,  and  whieh  too  often 
elude  our  search.  And  even 
if  Mr  Jones  had  not  sketched 
his  hero's  achievements  sym- 
pathetically, as  he  has,  we 
should  still  be  grateful  to  him 
for  the  patience  wherewith  he 
has  gathered  together  such 
trivial  facts  as  seem,  to  many 
irrelevant. 

Mr  Jones,  again,  has  done 
well  to  print  at  length  the 
admirable  letters  which  a 
deveted  lady,  Miss  Savage, 
addressed  to  Butler.  F@r, 
indeed,  Miss  Savage  should 
take  her  place  among  the 
best  letter-writers  ©f  her  age. 
Her  wit  is  constant,  and 
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effortless ;  her  sense  of  oriti- 
oism  never  slumbered;  and  if 
she  dips  her  pen  in  gall,  her 
deft  style  gives  a  brilliance  to 
her  bitterest  sallies.  She  was 
ill  and  unhappy,  and  hid  her 
misery  from  her  friend  with 
an  unfailing  courage.  Butler 
himself  thought  that  she  had 
wasted  her  talents,  but  she 
knew  best  what  reserve  of 
energy  was  left  her,  after  she 
had  successfully  fought  with 
the  demons  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  disappointment.  We 
gather  that  she  was  in  love 
with  Butler,  who  could  not 
return  the  love  of  one  so  ill- 
favoured  as  she.  We  gather 
also  that  after  her  death  he 
was  profoundly  affected  by  re- 
morse, and  that  he  honoured 
her  memory  as  long  as  he 
lived.  At  any  rate,  she  owes 
the  posthumous  fame,  which 
surely  will  be  hers,  to  the  care 
with  which  he  kept  her  letters, 
and  the  piety  with  which  he 
annotated  them.  Until  death 
overtook  her,  she  was  always 
at  hand  with  counsel  and 
criticism.  She  read  Butler's 
books  in  manuscript,  and  he 
gladly  accepted  her  oastiga- 
tion.  In  brief,  his  friendship 
with  Miss  Savage  was  the 
happiest  episode  in  his  life, 
and  Mr  Jones's  biography  in- 
evitably declines  in  interest 
after  the  record  of  her 
death. 

We  have  said  that  Samuel 
Butler  was  an  uncomfortable 
man,  and  true  it  is  that  he 
never  found  solace  in  this 
world.  He  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  mania  of  perse- 
cution. He  thought  that  the 


hands  of  all  men  were  against 
him.     As  he  says  himself,  the 
sense  of  wrong  was  omnipre- 
sent with   him.      He   believed 
that  he  was  the  deeply  injured 
victim    of     a    ruffian     named 
Pauli,   as    in    truth     he    was, 
of  his  father,  of  the  Darwins. 
And   in    truth   he    had   every 
right  to  complain  of  the  wicked 
ingratitude  of  Pauli,  whom  he 
befriended,  to  whom  he  gave 
an  allowance  which  he  could 
not  afford,  and  who  basely  de- 
ceived him.     Obviously,  we  do 
not  know  the  whole  story,  and 
there   may   be    hidden    some- 
where a  kind  of  extenuation. 
But,  as  the  story  is  told  by 
Mr  Jones,  we  can   only  accept 
Pauli    as    such    a    villain    as 
neither  fact  nor  fiction  has  yet 
discovered  to  us.     Even  when 
he  was   making  £900   at   the 
bar  and  living  in  such  comfort 
as  Butler  never  aspired  to,  he 
was    extorting   £200    a    year 
from    Butler,    sometimes    paid 
out   of   capital,    with   nothing 
else  than  Butler's  good-nature 
for  the  object  of  bis  blackmail. 
He  refused  to  tell  Butler  where 
he  lived.     He  was  content  to 
eat  Butler's  food  and  to  spend 
Butler's     money,    and     when 
Butler    after    his    death   dis- 
covered the  rascality  of  which 
he  had  been  the  dupe  for  years, 
discovered    also    that    he   left 
£9000,  not  a  penny  of  which 
he   bequeathed    to   Butler,   he 
could    not    but    feel    that    he 
had  been  grievously  wronged 
by  one  whom  he  thought  his 
friend. 

Butler's  professed  hatred  cf 
his  father  was,  it  seems  to  tip, 
nothing  more  than  a  literary 
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exercise.  It  chimed  with  his 
humour  to  invent  injuries, 
and  by  degrees  the  selfishness 
and  antipathy  which  he  im- 
agined in  his  father  grew  under 
his  hand  into  a  monstrous 
legend.  But  we  do  not  think, 
as  Mr  Jones  appears  to  think, 
that  he  was  afraid  of  his 
father,  and  that  he  was  driven 
to  adopt  the  ironic  method  on 
purpose  to  conceal  the  mean- 
ing of  his  books  from  the  sen- 
sitive Canon.  To  suppose  such 
a  folly  as  this  would  be  to 
misunderstand  Butler  and  to 
out  down  at  its  root  his  artistie 
sincerity.  We  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  'Erewhon'and  the 
*  Fair  Haven  '  appeared  blas- 
phemous to  a  stout  supporter 
of  orthodoxy.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Butler  would  have 
been  disloyal  to  himself,  with 
no  better  motive  than  to  pla- 
oate  his  father.  But  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  invented 
a  kind  of  bogey  which  he  called 
his  father,  and  that  it  pleased 
him  to  display  all  his  cunning 
in  eluding  this  bogey.  When, 
for  instance,  he  told  his  father 
that  his  own  literary  reputa- 
tion was  assured,  he  affected 
to  repent  him  of  his  candour, 
because  his  father  would  as- 
suredly be  irked  by  his  success. 
But  he  was  merely  embroider- 
ing the  legend  of  the  wicked 
parent,  and  he  found  in  Miss 
Savage's  ingenuity  a  constant 
encouragement  for  his  amusing 
fallacy. 

His  one-sided  quarrel  with 
Charles  Darwin  and  his  sons, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  sincere 
enough,  and  foolishly  embit- 
tered Butler's  whole  life.  At 


the  outset  he  thought  no  praise 
too  great  to  be  lavished  on  the 
author  of  'The  Origin  of 
Species.'  "I  always  delighted 
in  your  '  Origin  of  Species,' "  he 
wrote  to  Darwin  in  1865,  "as 
soon  as  I  read  it  out  in  N.Z. ; 
not  as  knowing  anything  what- 
ever of  natural  science,  but  it 
enters  into  so  many  deeply 
interesting  questions,  or  rather 
it  suggests  so  many,  that  it 
thoroughly  fascinated  me." 
But  when  he  had  written  'Ev- 
olution Old  and  New,'  and  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to 
'  The  Athenaeum  '  concerning 
Dr  Krause's  article  on  Eras- 
mus Darwin  was  unanswered 
by  Darwin,  Butler  attacked 
Darwin  and  all  his  friends 
with  increasing  asperity.  It 
does  not  matter  at  this  time 
what  the  dispute  was  about, 
Darwin,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  Huxley  and  Leslie  Stephen, 
took  no  part  in  it  —  very 
properly,  as  we  think;  and  the 
slight  which  Butler  thought 
had  been  put  upon  him  never 
for  one  moment  faded  from 
his  mind.  Thenceforward  be 
imagined  himself  the  victim 
of  a  wide  conspiracy.  He  pic- 
tured the  Darwins  as  con- 
trolling English  science  and 
English  literature.  If  a  book 
of  his  were  ill  -  reviewed  or 
passed  over,  he  saw  in  the 
insult  or  neglect  the  hand  of 
a  Darwin.  When  he  entered 
his  name  for  the  professorship 
of  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge, 
and  Middleton  was  preferred 
before  him,  there  was,  he  was 
sure,  a  Darwin  at  work.  When 
the  Cambridge  Press  declined 
to  publish  his  life  of  his  grand- 
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father,  it  was  part  of  the 
gigantic  plot  to  undo  him. 
And  yet  he  pretended  to  find 
comfort  in  the  refusal.  "I 
confess  also,"  he  wrote,  "that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be 
under  no  sort  of  obligation  to 
Cambridge  ;  if  Cambridge 
honours  the  name  of  Darwin, 
it  is  not  likely  to  honour  me." 
He  eould  not  get  the  honoured 
name  ©ut  of  his  mind  for  an 
hour.  He  thought  unto  the 
end  that  his  books  were  boy- 
cotted by  men  of  science, 
"  but,"  as  Mr  Jones  sadly  ob- 
serves, "beyond  straws  show- 
ing the  direction  of  the  wind, 
he  had  nothing  definite  to  go 
upon."  Straws  were  enough 
for  him.  "My  new  book," 
he  writes  in  1880,  "will  give 
old  Darwin  the  best  warm- 
ing that  I  can  arrange  to 
give  him,  and  I  think  I 
shall  manage  a  pretty  hot 
one." 

The  worst  of  it  was  for 
Butler  that  the  mania  of  per- 
secution filled  him  also  with 
malice  and  suspicion.  A  man 
who  had  been  Darwin's  friend 
was  ever  after  Butler's  enemy. 
This  is  what  he  thought  it 
humorous  ta  write  as  late  as 
1902:  "A  lady  told  me  that 
she  was  on  the  top  of  a  'bus 
one  afternoon  and  saw  Leslie 
Stephen  cross  in  front  of  the 
'bus  in  an  undecided  sort  of 
way,  whereon  the  driver  said, 
1  Now  then,  come  up,  monkey  I ' 
I  wonder  that  the  earth  did 
not  open  and  swallow  him  up  ! 
What  a  pity  that  Leslie  Stephen 
should  be  so  deaf."  It  is  piti- 
ful, this  rancour,  kept  in  bottle 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 


And  it  was  the  same  temper 
that  made  Butler  believe  that 
people  were  always  scowling 
at  or  ridiculing  him.  When 
he  lectured  upon  Homer,  he 
saw  the  Miss  Butchers 
"  glaring "  at  him,  which  ifl 
absurd,  and  he  went  about 
London  with  his  moral  nature 
wrapped  in  a  cheap  cloak  of 
melodrama.  He  was  misunder- 
stood; he  was  slighted;  and 
while  he  would  have  you 
believe  that  he  oared  not  a 
jot  for  any  man's  opinion,  his 
sensitive  skin  was  scratched 
daily.  "  No  schoolmaster," 
says  he  with  his  usual  petu- 
lance, "after  'Erewhon'  and 
1  The  Fair  Haven,'  would 
dare  to  give  any  book  of  mine 
as  a  prize."  Why,  indeed, 
should  any  schoolmaster  select 
his  books  for  this  benign  pur- 
pose? How  furious  would 
Butler  have  been  if  he  had 
done  it  I  And  what  would 
the  wretched  schoolboy  have 
thought  if  he  had  received 
one  of  them  as  the  guerdon  of 
his  industry  ? 

The  explanation  of  Butler's 
character  is  that  he  was  an 
intensely  vain  man,  who  had 
missed  the  world's  appreciation. 
He  admits  to  Miss  Savage 
that  he  liked  flattery,  even 
when  he  saw  through  it, 
and  flattery  he  wanted  and 
too  often  missed.  It  was 
this  love  of  flattery  which 
made  him  depend,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  the  society  of 
his  inferiors.  There  is  far  too 
much  in  Mr  Jones's  Memoir 
about  a  servant,  called  Alfred, 
who  seems  to  have  governed 
all  Butler's  uprisings  and 
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downsittings.  For  those  of  his 
contemporaries  whom  he  might 
have  met  upon  equal  terms,  he 
entertained  a  profound  con- 
tempt. What  he  seems  to  have 
aaked  for  in  his  associates  was 
a  ready  agreement  with  his 
views,  a  quick  admiration  of 
his  works.  There  is  a  kind  of 
pathos  in  Mr  Jones's  universal 
acquiescence.  More  than  once, 
when  Butler  asked  what  he 
thought  of  his  prose  or  his 
music,  he  replied,  "  Of  course 
I  liked  it."  Of  course  he  did. 
Otherwise,  he  eould  not  have 
remained  Butler's  friend  for  a 
week.  And  to  be  a  friend  of 
Butler,  a  man  must  have  put 
a  whole-hearted  ungrudging 
faith  in  many  strange  creeds. 
He  must  have  believed  that 
Blake,  and  Dante,  and  Virgil, 
and  Tennyson,  were  outside 
the  pale  of  discussion.  He 
must  have  believed  that  the 
Darwins  were  malign  and 
wicked  men.  He  must  have 
harboured  no  doubt  that  a 
woman  wrote  the  '  Odyssey.' 
These  are  some  of  the  articles 
of  faith  to  which  every  friend 
of  Butler's  was  asked  to  sub- 
scribe, and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  had  to  depend  upon  the 
kindness  of  few, 

And  the  sad  part  of  it  is 
that  Butler's  arrogant  sus- 
picion was  but  a  shield  for  a 
very  real  humility.  He  would 
not  acknowledge  to  the  world 
that  he  was  fallible.  He  knew 
it  well  enough  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  "Above  all  things," 
he  ©noe  wrote,  "let  no  unwary 
reader  believe  in  me.  In  that 
I  write  at  all  I  am  among  the 
damned.  If  he  must  believe 


in  anything,  let  him  believe 
in  the  music  ef  Handel,  the 
painting  of  Gentile  Bellini, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  St  Paul's  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians."  These  three 
things  are  good  to  believe  in, 
and  probably,  when  Butler 
was  alene,  they  were  enough 
for  him.  In  the  presence  of 
others,  what  was  necessary 
was  a  community  of  hate. 
Butler  hated  almost  as  many 
things  as  Hazlitt  says  Words- 
worth hated.  He  hated  all 
the  poets  except  Homer  and 
Shakespeare,  although  he  had 
read  very  few  ©f  them.  He 
hated  Bossetti  and  his  face  and 
his  manner  and  his  poetry  and 
his  friends.  He  hated  Goethe 
and  Carlyle,  as  well  he  might. 
He  hated  Lamb  because  Ainger 
had  edited  his  works.  He 
hated  all  men  of  science  be- 
cause they  were  not  hostile  to 
Darwin ;  and  he  hated  all 
scholars  because  none  of  them 
believed  that  the  'Odyssey* 
was  written  by  Nausioaa.  "  I 
have  never  read,  and  never,  I 
am  afraid,  shall  read,"  he 
wrote,  "a  line  of  Keats  or 
Shelley  er  Coleridge  or  Werds- 
worth,  except  such  extracts  as 
I  occasionally  see  in  a  Royal 
Academy  Catalogue."  Nor  did 
ke  see  that  hie  ignorances  and 
his  hatreds  proved,  not  his 
cleverness,  but  the  grave  limi- 
tations of  his  intelligence. 
Only  a  fool  or  a  charlatan 
condemns  what  he  has  never 
read  out  of  the  depth  of  his 
own  "superiority."  And  de- 
spite, or  perhaps  on  account 
of,  the  catholicity  of  his 
hatred,  Butler  had  in  him 
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something  of  the  middle-class 
Radical.  In  his  circumscribed 
assurance  he  resembled  Mr 
Bernard  Shaw.  When  you 
find  a  man  revolting  loudly 
against  the  middle  class,  you 
know  that  he  is  irrevocably 
merged  within  it.  Butler  was 
a  homoeopath  and  an  anti- 
vacoinator.  But  he  wrote 
'Erewhon'  and  'The  Way  of 


all  Flesh'  and  <O  God!  O 
Montreal ! '  and  therefore  let 
us  forget  his  4  Odyssey '  and 
his  c  Note-books '  and  his  mani- 
fold vanities  and  ill -tempers. 
Let  us  even  be  grateful  to  Mr 
H.  F.  Jones,  who  has  allowed 
us  to  see,  through  a  cloud  of 
irrelevancies,  the  portrait  of 
an  arrogant,  wayward,  and 
talented  man. 
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THE    LITTLE    ADVENTUKE. 


BEING  THE   STORY   OF  THE   RUSSIAN  RELIEF   FORCE. 


BY  GILBERT  SINGLETON   GATES,   46TH  R.F.,    R.R.F. 


PARK  KOYAL,  N.  W.  Empty 
huts,  deserted  parade-grounds, 
overgrown  lawns,  occasional 
daffodils.  There  in  the  April 
sunshine  and  showers  of  Peace 
year  the  Russian  Belief  Force 
was  born. 

Imagine  the  stupendous  and 
inspiring  drama  of  the  year 
of  tragedy,  1914,  restaged  in 
miniature. 

The  setting  and  the  cos- 
tumes are  the  same.  The 
same  crowds  invade  the  de- 
serted camp.  Out  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  streets  of  the 
cities  and  the  lanes  of  freshen- 
ing country,  they  come  to  this 
camp  set  in  a  suburb  of 
London.  From  all  borders, 
all  counties,  all  shires  they 
come,  strange  in  their  dialects, 
strange  in  their  garb,  strange 
in  their  first  shyness.  They 
hide,  as  the  race  ever  does, 
emotion  and  feeling. 

Just  a  handful  at  first — per- 
haps twenty  or  thirty;  but 
behind  and  around  them  one 
sees  the  ghosts  of  the  far- 
away days  of  early  war. 
They  materialise  in  one's 
vision.  The  arts,  the  profes- 
sions, the  trades,  each  pouring 
out  its  torrent  of  men,  march- 
ing awkwardly,  solemnly,  clad 
in  every  variety  of  civilian 
clothing. 

Then  with  a  tremor  and  the 


queerest  of  pulsations  in  the 
throat,  one  realises  the  years 
that  lie  between.  The  mind 
steals  back  to  the  fateful  days 
that  marked  for  most  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Adven- 
ture. One  remembers  those 
familiar  battlefields  —  Ypres, 
Festubert,  High  Wood,  Thiep- 
val,  Cambrai,  on  which  that 
drama  was  played  out  and 
where  lie  its  actors. 

These  are  the  ghosts  of  the 
men  who  have  passed  —  the 
men  whose  splendid  virility, 
whose  promise  of  fruitful 
manhood  lies  in  the  bosom  of 
France. 

And  it  is  here,  in  their 
silent  and  invisible  presence, 
that  the  curtain  rises  on 
another  drama — shall  we  call 
it — The  Little  Adventure. 

Who  are  these  men  ?  Per- 
haps to  the  outsider's  eye 
they  look  much  the  same  as 
the  men  of  1914.  They  are 
still  in  mufti.  Worn  clothes, 
jackets  in  which  the  pockets 
droop  pitiably,  collars  devoid 
of  ties,  ties  to  which  no  collars 
give  effect,  baggy  trousers, 
boots  thin  and  cracked. 
Derby  hats  of  pre-war  vintage, 
caps  of  faded  hues,  even  the 
"  decayed  Homburg  hat," — 
five  years  older  and  sensibly 
more  decayed.  They  still  look 
anything  but  soldiers. 
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But  there  is  a  strangely 
perceptible  difference.  For 
shoulders  are  straighter  and 
broader,  heads  more  erect,  and 
absence  of  slouching. 

"For  'e  saw  the  set  o'  my  shoulders, 
An'  I  couldn't  'elp  'olding  straight 
When  me  an'  the  other  rookies 
Come  under  the  barrick  gate." 

And  in  their  eyes  is  a  look — 
a  little  of  hardness,  a  little 
of  fatalism,  and  much  of 
humour,  —  the  things  that 
distinguish,  to  those  who  ob- 
serve, the  man  who  went  from 
the  man  who  did  not. 

Why  are  they  here  ?  What 
is  it  in  the  past  that  calls 
them  back — in  the  memories 
of  shell-swept  roads  at  night, 
with  hurrying  silent  men  and 
rattling  limbers — in  the  deso- 
lation of  mud  and  wire  seen 
from  some  post  by  the  cold 
light  of  flares  —  of  the  flies 
that  rise  from  some  deserted 
trench  as  one  walks  down  it 
— of  the  scream  and  crash  of 
the  barrage — of  red,  gaping, 
ghastly  wounds  and  of  death. 

What  seek  these  men?  Is 
it  the  spirit  of  adventure 
dominant  above  all  else?  Is 
it  humanitarianism  that  leads 
them  to  succour  a  nation  in 
distress  ?  Is  it  that  they  have 
probed  the  mirage  of  civilian 
life,  and  buffeted  and  bruised 
they  drift  back  to  the  old 
familiar  things  ? 

Only  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
man  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

They  are  a  motley  crew. 
Here  a  late  Major  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order; 
he  commanded  a  battery  of 
field-guns  at  Ypres  in  1917. 


There  an  ex-Captain  of  Lovat's 
Scouts,  with  the  Military  Cross 
and  the  Mons  Star;  a  late 
R.F.C.  pilot,  many  subalterns, 
ex-sergeant-majors  with  Dis- 
tinguished Conduct  Medals, 
quartermaster-sergeants,  cor- 
porals— but  private  soldiers 
all. 

The  natural  question  that 
arises  is  why  such  an  expedi- 
tion to  North  Russia  was 
necessary  or  expedient.  The 
amazing  events  of  the  closing 
months  ef  1918— the  downfall 
of  German  power,  the  armis- 
tice, the  Peace  Conference — 
sufficed  completely  to  occupy 
the  public  mind,  and  few,  if 
any,  remembered  that  in  far 
away  Russia  a  handful  ef 
British  troops  had  since  May 
1918  kept  Germany  from  ac- 
quiring and  utilising  the  Mur- 
mansk coast  as  a  submarine 
base;  and  further,  and  far 
more  important,  had  arrested 
the  flow  of  German  troops  to 
the  Western  front  at  a  most 
critical  juncture — namely,  the 
conclusion  of  the  German  offen- 
sive in  the  spring.  From  Sep- 
tember 1917,  German  divisions 
had  been  transferred  from 
Russia  to  France  and  Belgium 
at  an  average  rate  of  six  per 
month.  But  from  the  moment 
British  troops  landed  in  June 
to  September,  when  the  tide 
in  France  had  turned  and  the 
Germans  were  obliged,  in  spite 
of  all  risks,  to  send  reinforce- 
ments westward,  not  a  single 
German  division  was  with- 
drawn from  Russia.  During 
this  period  Hindenburg  asked 
urgently  for  ten  divisions  to 
be  sent  to  him  from  this 
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theatre,  only  to  be  told  that 
not  one  could  be  spared.  The 
Germans  oould  not  faoe  the 
risk  of  a  popular  Russian 
rising. 

The  further  query  then  arises 
as  to  why  that  British  force 
was  not  withdrawn  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  in 
November  1918,  In  the  first 
instance,  the  port  of  Archangel 
was  freezing  up.  In  the  second, 
the  internal  situation  in  Russia 
demanded  the  continuance  of 
such  a  force  in  the  north.  An 
Allied  front  protected  the  in- 
habitants of  North  Russia  from 
the  spreading  ravages  of  Bol- 
shevism— an  era  of  savagery 
of  which  atrocities  such  as 
these  are  typical : — 

"In  a  property  near  Gomel,  Bol- 
sheviks broke  into  a  house  where  the 
mother  and  her  four  children  were 
dining ;  they  cut  off  the  mother's 
head  and  threw  it  in  the  soup  tureen, 
then  the  children's,  one  of  which  they 
put  on  each  plate." 

"The  prisoners  taken  out  to  Ma- 
chouk  were  made  to  dig  their  own 
graves  and  buried  alive.  Axes  were 
used  to  drive  back  into  their  living 
tomb  any  who  tried  to  escape." 

No  one — least  of  all  a  nation 
which  so  recently  engaged  her- 
self for  a  broken  word — oould 
abandon  a  helpless  people  to 
such  a  fate. 

Early  then  in  1919  the  exist- 
ence of  a  force  in  North  Russia 
was  brought  vividly  to  the 
realisation  of  the  British  pub- 
lic by  the  medium  of  the  daily 
Press.  General  Ironside,  com- 
manding at  Archangel,  indi- 
cated in  messages  to  the  War 
Offioe  that  the  Bolshevik  forces 
opposing  him  were  contemplat- 
ing offensive  action,  with  a 
view  to  acquiring  the  North 


Russian  territory,  thus  far  in- 
tact from  their  devastating 
influence.  Help  was  needed. 
Reinforcements  and  relief  were 
two  essentials  for  tired  worn- 
out  men.  Finally  the  announce- 
ment of  the  formation  of  a 
Russian  Relief  Force  was  made 
public.  Officers  and  men,  serv- 
ing and  demobilised,  poured  in 
to  the  War  Offioe  and  Scotland 
Yard,  proffering  their  services 
in  any  capacity.  Thus  the 
Russian  Relief  Force  came 
into  being. 

Its  task  was  primarily  to 
relieve  the  men  who  had  en- 
dured the  rigours  of  the  Arctic 
winter.  But  there  was  a  far 
greater,  a  far  more  inspiring 
task  ahead.  The  people  of 
North  Russia  living  under  our 
protection  were  every  day 
gaining  courage  and  heart, 
and  every  day  showed  an  in- 
crease of  recruits  to  the  Russian 
Army  which  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation  by  the  local 
governments  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Ironside  at 
Archangel  and  General  May- 
nard  at  Murmansk.  British 
troops  at  these  ports  were 
training  and  equipping  these 
recruits,  and  turning  them  in- 
to complete  units.  But  in  this 
connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  influence 
and  example  of  British  grit 
and  character  that  tells  with 
all  foreigners,  and  this  was 
the  chief  factor  in  heartening 
the  Russians  to  stand  alone. 
It  was  estimated  that  in  three 
or  four  months  the  Russian 
forces  would  be  able  to  take 
the  field  by  themselves.  Then 
and  then  only  oould  the  British 
troops  withdraw. 
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Officers  and  men  alike,  once 
at  Park  Royal,  beoame  im- 
patient. They  ohafed  at  the 
delay  of  equipping  the  force, 
the  hesitancy,  the  vagueness 
of  the  expedition,  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion, the  ignorance  of  prevail- 
ing conditions.  An  unreason- 
able attitude,  possibly.  But 
having  volunteered  to  go  to 
Russia,  they  wanted  to  go — at 
once.  Equipping  proceeded. 
A  civilian  brigade  beoame  a 
brigade  khakied  and  be- 
ribboned. 

The  wave  of  restlessness 
grew  stronger.  Men  grew 
tired  of  waiting,  and  when 
allowed  on  leave  failed  to 
return.  The  roll  of  absentees 
grew. 

The  last  week  of  April 
brought  news  of  a  projected 
move  to  Sandling  Camp  in 
Kent,  and  finally  the  Brigade 
left  Park  Royal  behind  and 
settled  in  Sandling. 

M>re  equipping,  efforts  at 
training,  all  the  necessary  and 
essential  precautions  and  pre- 
parations for  service.  All  the 
fearsome  inoculations  for  ty- 
phoid and  cholera,  the  rigours 
of  gas  chambers,  the  reawaken- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  discipline 
dormant  in  these  men. 

Finally,  that  last  inspection 
and  the  presentation  of  colours 
by  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Rawliuson  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  May.  Then 
the  amazing  change  of  a 
month  beoame  manifest.  This 
was  no  brigade  of  recruits. 
All  the  units  were  of  the 
same  character.  Tanned  by 
the  sun,  hardened  by  service 


abroad,  officers  and  men  alike 
left  no  doubt  as  to  their 
efficiency. 

A  few  days  later,  on  the 
27th  and  the  last  day  of  May, 
the  force  left  the  sun-kissed 
county  of  Kent. 

Over  the  ridge  at  Sandling 
came  the  morning  sun,  catch- 
ing the  gorse  and  broom  in  a 
blaze  of  gold.  Down  the  long 
stony  tracks  from  the  camps 
poured  marching  bodies  of 
laughing  jesting  men,  rifles 
over  one  arm,  kit-bags  under 
the  other,  to  the  tune  "  Good- 
by-ee  —  Don't  sigh-ee,"  heard 
how  many  times  on  the  roads 
@f  France. 

A  station  thronged  with 
troops  —  a  worried  railway 
transport  officer — a  harassed 
stationmaster — a  few  canteen 
workers  —  officers  organising 
entrainment. 

Then  a  few  shouted  good- 
byes— a  whistle — the  train 
moves  —  a  mighty  cheer  of 
joy  and  we  are  en  route. 

And  so  to  Newcastle  and 
Tilbury  Dock,  where  the 
majority  of  the  absentees 
suddenly  appear.  Two  more 
arrive  in  what  is  apparently 
their  private  tugboat,  when 
the  ship  is  already  under 
way ;  while  the  third  and 
last — missing  for  some  three 
weeks — is  not  discovered  until 
the  following  morning,  when 
he  is  found  playing  the  cornet 
in  his  accustomed  place  in  the 
band. 

•,  •,:•.       •  '  •  *  ' 

On  shipboard  all  ideas, 
conversations,  actions  run  in 
the  deepest  of  grooves,  even 
on  a  transport.  But  then  all 
voyages  were  ever  the  same. 
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Uiysaes,  one  feels  sure,  drank 
gin  in  the  smoke  -  room  and 
joined  in  the  sweep  on  the 
day's  run,  and  then,  no  doubt, 
tampered,  to  his  own  ends,  with 
the  patent  log. 

After  all  the  parades  that 
the  army  inexorably  demands 
shall  be  performed  between 
sunrise  and  noonday,  there 
oome  the  gathering  of  little 
groups,  discussing  in  the 
lounge  on  deok,  the  Derby, 
the  day's  run,  the  midnight 
sun,  mines,  the  chances  of 
rough  weather. 

The  laughter  of  men  comes 
up  from  the  fore  well-deck.  In 
a  ring  of  men  two  marines 
engage  in  a  rough-and-tumble. 
Two  Irishmen  spar  with  the 
gloves.  The  intensely  critical 
spectators  advise,  remonstrate, 
cheer,  and  laugh.  Their  plau- 
dits urge  the  combatants  to 
Trojan  efforts. 

Craok-kk-kk-kk-kk.  From 
the  stern  comes  the  vicious 
rattle  of  a  Lewis  gun.  Pack- 
ing -  cases  make  wonderful 
targets  at  sea.  But  the  shoot- 
ing is  too  good.  They  last  but 
a  few  seconds  and  then  are 
shattered,  to  become  the  float- 
sam  and  jetsam  of  the  restless 
waters. 

The  dinner  bugle  goes.  There 
is  a  rush  on  deck,  a  falling  in 
of  men  in  orderly  ranks.  In 
an  instant  the  men  disappear 
and  the  decks  are  silent  and 
deserted,  save  for  an  occasional 
sentry  pacing  to  and  fro,  or 
an  orderly  officer  going  to  or 
coming  from  duties. 

Divine  service  on  a  foggy 
Sunday  morning.  A  short 
sermon  from  the  senior  chap- 
lain. "  The  sea  is  His,  and  He 


made  ic."  A  raucous  "Hear, 
hear,"  from  the  ship's  syren. 
Syrens  are  most  understanding 
instruments.  "  But  the  enemy 
has  held  it  for  four  years," 
goes  on  the  reverend. 

The  syren  shrieks  twice  in 
spirited  protest.  The  represen- 
tative of  H,M.  Navy  on  board 
looks  quizzically  at  the  speaker 
and  turns  his  eyes  seaward 
with  a  smile.  Then  the  ending, 
"Now  to  God  the  Father " 

More  blasts  from  the  syren, 
drowning  for  an  instant  the 
sound  of  men's  voices  raised  in 
hymnal  praise — then  a  hushed 
silence — a  blessing — the  hymn 
for  His  Majesty — sharp  words 
of  command — quick  movements 
of  men. 

Divine  service  is  over. 

Murmansk,  mirages,  and  the 
midnight  sun.  Seven  days  at 
sea  and  the  convoy  anchors  in 
the  harbour  of  the  quaint 
northern  port,  under  the  stern 
of  H.M.S.  Glory,  with  the  sea- 
plane carriers  Pegasus  and 
Nairane  and  the  hospital  ship 
Garth  Castle  as  company. 
And  overhead  swings  an  ob- 
servation balloon,  a  reminder 
of  less  pleasant  days  in  another 
area  of  war.  Fears  of  the 
proximity  of  a  front  are  dis- 
pelled by  the  intimation  that 
it  is  only  a  wireless  balloon. 

The  photographic  record  of 
this  expedition  should  be,  if 
ever  compiled,  a  most  compre- 
hensive one.  After  four  years 
of  prohibition  cameras  are 
coming  into  their  own,  where- 
by the  midnight  sun  must 
assuredly  be  growing  in  lustre 
from  pardonable  pride.  Never 
has  he  been  so  discussed  or  so 
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ardently  photographed.  Later, 
the  interest  in  the  sun  is  tem- 
porarily diverted  by  mirages 
of  snow-oovered  cliffs  and  in- 
verted fishing-smacks.  But  the 
sun  is  ever  first  favourite. 

Early  next  merning,  up 
anchor,  out  from  the  harbour, 
and  away.  The  temperature 


drops  when  we  enter  the  White 
Sea.  loe  is  sighted,  and  the 
vessels  pass  through  a  fast- 
melting  flee.  Eleven  days  out, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth  day  we  wake  to  view 
the  white  walls,  red  roofs,  and 
green  and  gold  minarets  of 
Archangel. 


II. 


Archangel  was  depressingly 
uninteresting.  Even  the  pre- 
sence of  G.H.Q.  in  all  its 
attendant  glories,  surrounded 
by  satellites  in  the  shape  of 
the  American,  French,  Italian, 
and  Russian  headquarters, 
failed  to  stir  us  to  enthusi- 
asm. 

Our  arrival  almost  affected 
Russian  impassivity.  General 
Sadleir  Jackson  obeyed  the 
northern  law  and  accepted 
bread  and  salt.  The  White 
Guards  of  the  city  presented 
their  arms  to  the  brigade  and 
shouted  us  a  Russian  greet- 
ing —  "  Zdrahyyeh  zhelayim 
gahspodin  "  (I  give  you  greet- 
ing)- 

But  the  private  soldier  was 
not  at  home.  His  compara- 
tively wonderful  French  failed 
him  completely.  Combien 
merely  produced  a  more  pro- 
nounced vacuity  in  the  face  of 
the  Russian  vendor.  Though 
after  twenty-four  hours  every 
one  knew  the  utility  of 
kharasho  (all  right)  and  dobra 
(good),  and  the  old  familiar 
"  finish "  became  a  potent 
factor  in  conversation. 

Dull  as  the  base  proved  to 
be,  there  was  some  little  en- 
livenment  due  to  rumour. 


Bases  were  ever  beset  by 
rumour,  and  the  one  in  North 
Russia  was  no  exception.  The 
Bolsheviks  were  in  flight,  or 
else  they  were  advancing  on 
Archangel  in  seven  -  league 
boots,  or  the  Germans  had 
refused  to  sign  the  peace  terms 
and  hostilities  had  reopened, 
or  we  were  to  be  recalled  to 
England  at  once,  or  we  were 
to  expeet  no  mails.  They  were 
all  pure  fantasies,  but  as 
basic  facts  for  vehement  argu- 
ment in  the  mess  they  were 
invaluable. 

N wanted   to   dash   up 

country  at  once.  After  three 
days  of  Archangel  so  did  every 

one   else.      N had   heard 

that  the  skies  were  black  with 
duck  and  the  lakes  boiled  with 
fish,  whose  penchant  for  dry 
fly  surpassed  that  of  any  known 

piscatorial  variety.    As  N 

is  amazingly  expert  at  casting 
and  his  snipe  record  is  known 
throughout  India,  this  rest- 
lessness on  his  part  caused  us 
no  surprise.  We  all  had  guns 
and  rods.  Valises  of  enormous 
proportions  contained  more 
sporting  accoutrements  than 
those  needed  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war.  The  potentialities 
of  trout  breakfasts  and  duck 
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dinners,  viewed  from  the  base, 
were  enormous.  What  devel- 
oped must  be  revealed  later. 

At  least  we  have  had  our 
river  houseboat  party  in  Peace 
year.  Admittedly  space  was 
limited  and  luxury  at  a  mini- 
mum. When  one  battalion  of 
officers  and  men,  in  addition 
to  rations  for  fourteen  days, 
occupies  one  barge,  surplus 
room  is  quite  unknown.  So 
for  over  two  hundred  miles  of 
the  Dvina  the  brigade  fed  the 
Russian  mosquito  as  that  in- 
sect had  never  before  been  fed. 
A  mighty  ukase  must  have 
gone  forth  to  all  mosquito 
tribes  in  North  Russia,  for  the 
pestilent  brutes  attended  the 
barges  in  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Patent  remedies  and 
deterrents  merely  acted  as 
choice  cocktails.  In  despera- 
tion one  man  appealed  to  the 
Medical  Officer  to  be  complete- 
ly painted  with  iodine.  The 
M.O.  sympathetically  pointed 
out  that  transport  facilities 
were  extremely  limited,  and 
the  War  Office,  though  indul- 
gent to  a  degree,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  allow  innumer- 
able G.S.  waggons  loaded  with 
iodine  tubes  to  follow  the 
column.  So  with  calm  resig- 
nation the  man  went  back  to 
his  bitten  fate. 

One  of  the  advantages  of 
twenty-four  hours  of  daylight 
rested  in  the  fact  that  it  seemed 
no  imposition  to  stop  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  order 
the  brigade  to  bathe  and  break- 
fast. The  Russian  peasant  in 
the  villages  along  the  river 
always  seemed  to  be  awake, 
no  matter  the  hour.  Bearded 
©Id  men  in  faded  red  and  blue 
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blouses  would  shyly  gather  and 
quizzically  regard  the  troops. 
Their  women  -  folk,  much  less 
shy,  would  barter  eggs  and 
milk  for  our  staple  diet  of 
beef  and  biscuit.  Butter  we 
purchased  at  six  shillings  a 
pound.  One  spirited  mess 
president  even  produced  cream 
cheese. 

A  solemn  Storasta  (head- 
man) of  one  village  conducted 
a  battalion  headquarters  in 
state  to  his  log  cabin,  to  the 
intense  approval  of  his  three 
daughters  and  the  serious  di- 
minution of  his  stores  of  tea. 
The  Russian's  capacity  for  tea 
from  a  samovar  is  colossal. 
Every  one  aimed  at  being 
truly  polite,  but  the  strain  of 
imbibing  gallons  of  tea  was 
enormous.  Nothing  was  more 
welcome  than  the  warning  of 
the  tug's  syren. 

For  five  days  and  nights 
that  barge  moved  slowly  up 
the  vast  Dvina.  The  thrilling 
prospect  of  a  Bolshevik  de- 
monstration from  the  wooded 
banks  was  never  realised.  In 
this  amazing  war,  with  a  line 
of  communication  of  three 
hundred  miles,  that  danger  is 
always  imminent.  But  either 
the  Bolshevik  had  departed 
from  our  flank  or  we  had 
awed  him  completely.  First 
contact  with  the  enemy  was 
after  we  had  disembarked  at 

B ,     the     advanced     base. 

Three  scouts  complete  with 
the  latest  information  regard- 
ing the  Bolsheviks  were  cap- 
tured at  G.H.Q.  At  B 

the  brigade  was  joined  by  a 
Russian  battalion  —  "  Dyer's 
battalion,"  of  not  inconsider- 
able fame.  And  not  only  men, 
SB 
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but  women  also.  The  C.R.E. 
had  among  his  sappers  several 
sturdy  ex- Bolshevik  women, 
and  as  Royal  Engineers  they 
were  quite  useful.  Striking 
evidence  of  the  adaptability  of 
the  Russian  was  shown  when 
a  party  of  Bolo  prisoners  ar- 
rived at  the  advanced  cage. 
One  of  their  number  volun- 
teered to  guard  them.  He  was 
given  a  British  forage-cap,  a 
rifle,  and  S.A.A.,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  duty  with  per- 
fect sangfroid.  Admittedly 
the  late  Bolsheviks  were  enjoy- 
ing what  was  probably  their 
most  substantial  meal  for  a 
fortnight,  yet  the  Gilbertian 
aspect  of  the  situation  re- 
mained. 

Our  arrival  at  B 00- 

inoided  with  the  departure 
from  the  shores  of  Russia  of 
the  troops  we  had  come  to 
relieve.  It  is  well  that  the 
story  of  their  endurance  is 
being  made  known.  They 
have  left  behind  their  quota 
of  brave  British  hearts,  and 
the  Russian  will  tend  their 
resting-places. 

It  was  at  B also  that 

the  fame  of  N spread 

throughout  the  land.  By 
virtue  of  much  skill  in  casting 
an  "Orange  Quill"  upon  the 
waters,  the  mess  breakfasted 
daily  on  a  variety  of  roach,  a 
delectable  change  from  salt 
bacon.  The  catch  one  morn- 


ing    was     twenty  -nine,    and 
though      thoroughly 


soaked  to  the  waist,  was 
radiantly  happy. 

The  next  afterneen  in  the 
orderly  room  the  Adjutant 
was  aroused  from  his  slumbers 
by  a  violent  ringing  of  the 
telephone. 

"G.H.Q.  to  speak  to  Major 
N  -  ." 

It  was  regretted  that  N  - 
was  not  in  camp. 

"Would  you  send  for  him 
immediately  please  for  the 
Commander-in  -Chief  ?  " 

Runners  dashed  hither  and 
thither  to  discover  an  officer 
who  had  so  suddenly  leapt  into 
prominence.  In  due  course 
N  --  arrived. 

"The  C.-in-C.'s  compliments 
to  Major  N  --  ,  and  where 
does  he  get  his  fish?" 

"In  a  lake  beyond  the  vil- 
lage of  O  -  ,  sir." 

"Could  we  have  a  more 
definite  location,  please?" 

It  was  given.  Then.  "And 
what  is  the  time  to  fish  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  General  should 
come  down  between  the  hours 
of  twelve  and  three  in  the 
morning,  sir." 

"  Thank  you."     Br-rr-rr. 

So  far  the  General  has  never 
appeared  at  the  lake  to  fish 
with  N  --  's  commando, 
though  they  looked  expect- 
antly for  him  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  every  morning. 


III. 


Enoeuraged  by  eur  arrival, 
strengthened  by  our  presence, 
raised  in  morale  by  our  enthu- 
siasm, the  loyal  Russian  troops 


in  the  forward  zone,  led  into 
attack  by  British  officers,  cap- 
tured two  villages  of  consider- 
able importance,  Troitsa  and 
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Topsa.  The  Bolshevik  suffered 
somewhat,  for  he  lost  several 
commissars,  including  the  ehief 
of  the  Archangel  district. 

Our  own  force,  not  yet 
wanted  for  action,  continued 
training  and  idling  in  the 
warm  July  sunshine,  when 
suddenly  we  were  plunged 
into  stark  tragedy.  Mutiny, 
butchery,  the  horror  of  revo- 
lution of  the  primitive,  raged 
among  us.  Russian  troops, 
comprising  Dyer's  battalion, 
upon  whom  so  much  careful 
work  and  energy  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  in  whom  we  all 
had  such  pregnant  hopes,  rose 
and  foully  butchered  their 
British  and  Russian  officers, 
roamed  through  Topsa  and 
Troitsa,  blazing  indiscrimin- 
ately with  Lewis  guns  and 
rifles,  and  then  a  wild  revo- 
lutionary rabble,  disorganised 
and  awed  by  a  few  cool  steady 
British  soldiery,  fled  into  the 
woods  and  joined  the  Bol- 
sheviks. 

The  daily  press  of  England 
has  contained  in  its  columns 
so  many  false  conclusions  with 
reference  to  this  mutiny,  that 
a  short  retrospection  into  the 
formation  of  Dyer's  battalion 
is  necessary. 

Bolshevik  prisoners  and 
deserters,  secured  during  the 
winter  months,  had  been 
incarcerated  at  Archangel. 
Composed  almost  entirely  of 
peasantry,  these  men  had  been 
mobilised  by  the  Bolshevik 
forces,  driven  into  an  army  of 
communists  and  commissars, 
forced  to  fight  under  the  threat 


of  instant  death  and  reprisals 
on  their  women  and  children ; 
yet,  withal  held  together  from 
very  fear.  Their  clothing  was 
poor,  their  rations  of  bread 
and  dried  fish  inadequate.  To 
these  simple  fearing  peasantry 
oame  strange  rumours  of  good 
food,  warm  clothing,  prevalent 
in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies. 
They  were  warned  often  of  the 
"  Anglo-French  and  Japanese- 
American  robbers  and  execu- 
tioners." 1  Nevertheless  many 
of  them  oame  over  to  our  lines, 
or  were  captured  in  minor 
operations  throughout  the  long 
winter.  By  dint  of  reasonable 
treatment  and  propaganda, 
there  followed  the  inevitable 
reaction  against  the  Bolshevik 
creed.  Their  numbers  were 
sufficient  to  justify  the  pro- 
posal that  they  should  be 
turned  into  an  armed  force  to 
support  our  weak  forces  against 
their  late  compatriots.  This 
was  actually  done,  and  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  Slavo-British 
legion  came  into  being. 

The  difficulty  that  existed 
at  that  time,  and  has  existed 
indeed  throughout  all  our  work 
in  North  Russia,  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  officer,  —  so  very 
few  of  the  old  Tzarist  army 
officers  had  escaped  to  the 
northern  anti-Bolshevik  forces 
during  the  tragic  months  of 
revolution.  All  that  had  so 
escaped  were  serving  with 
loyal  Russian  troops.  In 
officering  the  S.  B.  L.  there 
were  two  alternatives  before 
the  General  Commanding. 
Either  to  have  all  British 


1  I  quote  from  an  official  order  of  the  6th  Bolshevik  Army,  dated  the  30th 
October  1918. 
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officers,  or  else  create  officers 
from  the  shopkeeper  and  work- 
ing class  of  Archangel.  The 
former  plan  was  impossible, 
owing  to  the  dearth  of  such 
officers.  The  latter  therefore 
came  into  operation,  and  in 
addition  a  few  British  officers, 
some  of  the  most  able  in  the 
country,  were  attached  to  the 
regiment  to  shape  its  destiny. 
Unhappily  the  Russian 
officer  in  commanding  men 
uses  methods  of  a  different 
character  to  our  own.  They 
are  harsh  and  tyrannical,  using 
blows  to  enforce  obedience ;  but 
what  is  worse,  they  have  no 
conception  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  interests  of  their 
men  —  feeding  them,  clothing 
them,  ministering  to  their  wel- 
fare and  comfort, — attentions 
which  bring  their  reward  in 
loyalty  and  devotion.  On  the 
contrary,  these  officers,  given 
power,  authority,  privileges, 
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think  of  nothing  else.  To 
exert  these  powers,  to  drink 
and  be  merry,  constitutes  the 
day.  The  men  must  look  after 
themselves. 

Thus  Bolshevik  agents,  in- 
troduced in  the  S.B.L.,  having 
full  scope,  spread  their  in- 
sidious doctrines,  reawakening 
the  ideas  that  these  ignorant 
peasantry  had  put  aside.  No 
one  suspected  such  a  move- 
ment. The  native  officers, 
who  might  have  been  cog- 
nisant of  the  sowing  of  the 
seeds  of  revolt,  were  idling. 
They  had  no  interest  in  their 
men,  in  their  thoughts,  or  their 
actions.  The  plans  for  mutiny, 
organised  by  an  agent  who 
held  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
matured.  And  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  the  seventh,  as  the 
sun  rose,  five  British  officers 
were  attacked  in  their  billets, 
riddled  with  bullets  and  rent 
with  the  bayonet. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BY   ALAN   GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


As  I  crossed  the  gangway 
that  connected  S.S.  Sphinx 
with  the  quay,  my  mind  was 
occupied  with  speculation  as 
to  the  nature  of  my  cabin 
mate.  So  much  depends  upon 
this  chance  association  that  it 
is  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
the  voyage.  Will  he  be  old  or 
young — taciturn  or  companion- 
able? It  is  a  pure  lottery. 
He  may  be  drunken  and  loath- 
some :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
acquaintance  so  casually  begun 
may  develop  into  a  lifelong 
friendship. 

It  was  in  some  such  vein 
that  my  thoughts  ran  as  I 
boarded  the  Sphinx. 

"  Forty-two,  sir  ?  This  way, 
sir,  please." 

I  was  early,  and  the  cabin 
steward  had  time  to  be  not 
only  civil  but  obsequious. 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  the  other  gentle- 
man hasn't  come  aboard  yet," 
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he  said,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry. "  So,  of  course,  you 
have  the  choice  of  berths,  sir. 
If  I  might  advise,  I  would 
suggest  the  upper — if  you  are 
a  good  sailor." 

"I  don't  get  sick,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean,"  I  replied. 
"But  I  think  I  won't  take 
possession  of  the  upper  berth 
until  the  other  gentleman 
arrives.  Just  stow  away  my 
bags.  I  shan't  unpack  any- 
thing yet." 

"Very  well,  sir.  As  you 
think  best.  But  you  would  be 
quite  within  your  rights,  sir." 

I  left  him  and  went  on  deck. 
I  wanted  that  upper  berth, 
but  I  also  wanted  to  begin 
things  with  my  eabin  mate  in 
friendly  fashion.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  antagonise  him  at 
the  start  by  standing  on  my 
rights. 

I  stood  lazily  watching  the 
increasing  influx  of  passengers, 
3C 
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hoping  or  fearing — aooording 
as  the  faces  of  the  men  at- 
tracted or  repelled  me — that 
eaoh  might  be  the  sharer  of 
my  oabin. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  oares 
to  travel  by  the  big  palatial 
mail  steamers,  and  the  Sphinx 
— an  old  intermediate  boat — 
was  evidently  going  to  be  well 
filled.  Amongst  the  first  to 
attract  my  attention  was  a 
tall  elderly  man  whom  I  set 
down  in  my  mind  as  an  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman.  He 
had  the  rioh  healthy  com- 
plexion that  comes  of  a  life 
in  the  open,  and  his  grey  side- 
whiskers  and  shaven  lip  sug- 
gested at  onoe  the  legendary 
figure  of  John  Bull.  There 
was  an  air  of  masterfulness,  of 
obstinaoy,  about  the  man  that 
made  me  judge  him  to  be  one 
whom  it  would  be  awkward 
to  argue  with. 

I  have  said  that  he  was 
amongst  the  first  to  attract 
my  attention,  but  it  was  the 
girl  who  aooompanied  him  that 
made  me  pick  him  from  the 
common  throng  and  hope  that 
it  might  be  he  who  was  to 
share  my  oabin  and  act  as  my 
introduction  to  the  lady. 

She  was  very  beautiful.  The 
travelling  dress  that  she  wore 
set  off  her  figure  to  advantage, 
Though  only  of  medium  height, 
her  carriage  and  the  set  of  her 
head  made  her  seem  taller.  It 
was  the  beauty  of  her  face, 
however,  that  stirred  me  to 
admiration.  She  was  not 
vivacious.  The  brown  eyes 
were  soft  and  dreamy,  and  the 
sweet  full  lips  drooped  com- 
passionately at  the  corners. 
Withal  there  was  a  feeling  of 


sadness  about  her,  that  to  my 
mind  added  lustre  to  her 
beauty. 

I  was  leaning  on  the  rail 
close  to  the  gangway,  so  that 
they  passed  close  by  me  as 
they  came  aboard.  At  that 
moment  my  polite  oabin 
steward — now  feverishly  ener- 
getic— flitted  across  the  deck. 

"Hi,  you  there,"  called  the 
elderly  gentleman  in  a  per- 
emptory tone.  "Show  us  to 
our  cabins.  My  name  is  Tanish 
— number  thirty  -  seven,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"Oh  yes,  sir — certainly,  sir. 
Come  this  way.  The  other 
gentleman  has  just  gone  down, 
sir." 

"Other  gentleman!  Who 
the  devil's  he?"  Mr  Tanish 
grew  red  in  the  face  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  swell  in  his 
head. 

"  The  gent  who  has  taken  the 
other  berth  in  thirty-seven,  sir." 

Mr  Tanish  exploded  with 
rage.  I  decided  in  my  mind 
that  I  was  glad  he  was  not  to 
share  forty-two,  even  if  I  lost 
that  introduction. 

"  I  refuse  to  share  my  oabin," 
he  bellowed.  "Do  you  hear? 
I  refuse  to  sleep  above  some 
damned  Yankee  bagman.  I 
shall  make  a  case  of  this ! 
They  assured  me  at  the  booking- 
office  that  I  should  have " 

"Father!" 

The  girl,  whose  striking 
beauty  had  drawn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  couple,  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm  and  looked 
up  at  him  appealingly. 

He  shook  the  little  hand  off 
roughly,  and  continued  his 
tirade  at  the  top  of  his 
hearty  voice.  But  the  girl 
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was  persistent.  Again  she 
pressed  her  father's  arm,  and 
said  some  words  in  a  low 
voioe, 

Mr  Tanish  oheoked  his  flow 
of  words,  swallowed  convul- 
sively, and  in  a  more  reason- 
able tone  said — 

"Very  well,  Marigold,  have 
it  your  own  way.  Show  me 
this  cabin,  steward  —  and  the 

scoundrel  who  thinks Yes, 

yes,  Marigold,  I  will  be  patient 
— confound  him ! " 

I  turned  to  move  away,  feel- 
ing suddenly  that  I  was  an 
eavesdropper,  and  my  move- 
ment attracted  the  attention 
of  the  steward.  He  recognised 
me,  and  with  a  few  words  of 
abject  apology  to  Mr  Tanish 
for  the  delay,  he  came  over  to 
my  side. 

1  'Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  thought  you  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  can 
have  whichever  berth  you  like. 
I  find  that  you  have  the  cabin 
to  yourself.  You  are  very 
fortunate,  sir,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  on  the  ship  that  is  not 
full  up." 

I  thanked  him  for  the  in- 
formation, and  with  a  servile 
bow  he  hurried  back  to  the 
fuming  Mr  Tanish. 

I  watched  the  trio  disappear 
below,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, with  no  thought  of 
spying,  but  merely  that  I 
might  lay  out  my  belong- 
ings now  that  I  knew  I 
was  to  have  the  luxury  of 
solitude,  I  followed. 

As  I  went  along  the  narrow 
corridor  I  walked  into  what 
promised  to  develop  into  an 
exciting  rough  -  and  -  tumble. 
The  sound  of  Mr  Tanish's 


voioe  first  advised  me  that 
something  was  amiss,  and  as 
I  approached  I  found  him 
browbeating  a  stranger  whom 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  passage 
I  could  little  more  than  dis- 
tinguish. The  steward  had 
judiciously  disappeared,  and 
Miss  Tanish  stood  by  help- 
lessly, having  apparently  given 
up  hope  of  restraining  her 
irascible  father. 

"  The  thing  is  an  outrage  ! " 
Mr  Tanish  was  shouting  as  I 
came  within  hearing.  "The 
most  astounding  piece  of 
villainy  I  have  met  with  in  all 
my  experience  ! " 

"I  can  assure  you,  sir,  it's 
no  fault  of  mine."  The  voioe 
of  the  stranger  sounded  ludic- 
rously mild  and  weak  after  Mr 
Tanish's  domineering  bass. 

"Y©u  insult  me  by  being  on 
the  ship,  sir  !  As  for  occupy- 
ing the  same  room  with  you, 
I  would  rather  sleep  in  the 
coal  -  bunkers.  Any  one  else  I 
might  have  borne  with,  but 
that  it  should  be  you,  a  mean 
swindling  thief  —  What  the 
devil  do  you  want  ?  " 

This  last  was  to  me.  It 
was  impossible  to  pass  with- 
out interrupting  the  scene, 
and  I  eould  stay  no  longer 
without  risking  a  charge  of 
spying.  So,  with  a  mild 
"Excuse  me,  please,"  I  had 
attempted  to  push  my  way 
through. 

"Oh,  father,  please  don't !" 
exclaimed  the  beautiful  girl  at 
this  latest  rudeness. 

Whether  it  was  the  tremu- 
lous tone  of  her  voioe  or  the 
tears  that  floated  on  her  be- 
seeching eyes  as  she  turned 
them  from  her  father  to  me, 
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as  though  begging  me  not  to 
make  a  farther  scene,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  instead  of  explaining 
that  I  merely  wanted  to  pass, 
I  made  a  suggestion  which 
until  that  moment  had  not 
crossed  my  mind. 

I  addressed  myself  to  the 
stranger  with  the  gentle  voice, 
whom  so  far  I  had  not  rightly 
seen. 

"  Excuse  my  interference, 
sir,"  I  said.  "  I  couldn't  help 
overhearing  part  of  your  con- 
versation. There  seems  to  be 
a  slight  misunderstanding,  and 
as  I  have  a  two-berth  cabin  to 
myself  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  share  it — if  you  don't 
object,  sir  ?  "  I  could  not  help 
adding,  turning  at  the  same 
time  to  Mr  Tanish. 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me,"  he  replied,  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, as  irascible  people 
are  apt  to  be  when  reduced 
from  bullying  to  politeness. 
"  I  care  nothing  where  he  goes, 
provided  that  I  am  quit  of 
him." 

I  turned  to  the  man  who 
was  spoken  of  so  contemptu- 
ously and  repeated  my  offer. 

"  You're  real  good,  young 
man,"  he  said.  "It  seems  to 
me  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  take  you  at  your  word." 

"Very  well.  I'm  number 
forty-two.  Get  the  steward 
to  fetch  your  things  along." 

They  stood  aside  to  let  me 
pass.  Mr  Tanish  made  no 
acknowledgment  as  I  raised 
my  hat,  but  his  daughter  in- 
clined her  head,  and  the  words 
"Thank  you,"  murmured  al- 
most under  her  breath,  just 
reached  my  ear. 

A    moment    before    I    had 
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dubbed  myself  a  silly  ass  for 
interfering  in  what  was  no 
concern  of  mine,  and  for  giving 
up  the  comfort  of  my  cabin  to 
a  man  whom  I  had  not  even 
properly  seen,  and  whom  I 
had  heard  called  a  mean 
swindling  thief ;  but  that 
gently  breathed  word  of 
thanks  altered  my  out- 
look, and  I  went  on  to  my 
cabin  feeling  repaid  for  the 
sacrifice  of  my  comfort. 

A  minute  or  two  later  there 
was  a  knock  upon  my  door. 
It  opened  in  response  to  my 
invitation,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  features  ef 
the  man  who  was  to  me^n  so 
much  in  my  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
adequate  description  of  Jabez 
Morgan.  As  he  entered  my 
cabin,  with  an  amiable  smile 
upon  his  clean-shaven  face,  I 
set  him  down  at  once  as  harm- 
less and  insignificant.  He  had 
sandy  hair  and  light  eyebrows 
and  lashes.  His  grey  eyes 
looked  out  with  an  appearance 
of  wonder  from  behind  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  His  some- 
what pale  face  had  no  out- 
standing characteristics  to 
give  it  distinction.  The  nose 
was  medium  in  size  and  in- 
clined to  snub.  The  cheeks 
were  full  and  rounded  into 
the  chin,  so  that  the  jawbone 
was  hidden  and  gave  no  index 
to  character.  His  clothing — 
some  kind  of  tweed  —  was 
neither  new  nor  old.  Alto- 
gether Jabez  Morgan  was  the 
kind  of  man  whom  one  would 
pass  a  dozen  times  and  still 
fail  to  recognise  at  the  thir- 
teenth meeting.  In  age  he 
might  have  been  anything 
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from    twenty-eight    to    forty- 
five. 

"At  least,"  I  thought,  as  I 
glanced  at  the  mild  expression 
of  the  newcomer,  "there  will 
be  no  trouble  about  that  upper 
berth." 

"I  do  feel  grateful,  young 
man,"  he  said  as  he  entered. 
$i  My  baggage  is  outeide.  If  I 
may,  I'll  let  the  steward  bring 
it  in." 

"Certainly,"  I  replied— add- 
ing inanely,  out  of  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  be  polite, 
"just  make  yourself  at  home." 

Taking  me  at  my  word,  he 
called  in  the  steward  and  pro- 
ceeded to  stow  away  his  be- 
longings. 

"Just  put  that  grip  in  the 
upper  berth,  steward.  This 
gentleman  will  be  taking  the 
lower." 

I  protested  at  once. 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  said  hurriedly, 
"  I  would  prefer " 

"No,  no,  sir,"  he  inter- 
rupted. "I'm  an  interloper, 
and  must  rough  it  a  bit.  You 
have  done  enough  for  me  al- 
ready. That's  right,  steward — 
the  upper  berth." 

I  made  some  further  attempt 
at  protest,  but  the  man  seemed 
so  convinced  that  he  was  doing 
me  a  favour  that  at  last  I 
gave  it  up,  although  with  an 
uneasy  feeling  at  the  back  of 
my  head  that  I  had  been 
done. 

When  the  steward  had  left 
us  to  ourselves,  the  little  man 
— I  always  feel  inclined  to  call 
him  little,  for  he  gave  that 
impression,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  was  really  of  quite 
average  height — proceeded  to 
unpack,  conversing  with  me 


as  he  bent  over  his  portman- 
teau. 

"Lucky  for  me  you  hap- 
pened along  when  you  did. 
You  see,  our  friend  objects  to 
me  using  this  earth  at  all. 
Mind  you,  it's  my  fault — en- 
tirely my  fault.  I've  kind  of 
annoyed  him  one  way  and 
another.  By  the  way,  my 
name  is  Morgan — Jabez  Mor- 
gan. What's  yours?" 

He  beamed  at  me  through 
his  spectacles,  pausing  in  his 
unpacking  while  he  awaited 
my  answer. 

"Robert  Seaton  —  at  your 
service,  Mr  Morgan,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"At  yours,  Mr  Seaton," 
said  he,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
politeness.  "You  will  find  me 
grateful  for  your  kindness,  sir. 
Everything  shall  be  as  you 
want  it  here,  for  the  cabin  is 
yours  by  right.  And  that  re- 
minds me  —  you  won't  have 
any  objection,  will  you  now, 
to  me  bolting  the  door  at 
night  ?  I'm  so  very  nervous 
I  couldn't  sleep  unless  I 
knew  the  door  was  securely 
bolted." 

Now  I  have  a  rooted  objec- 
tion to  bolted  doors.  I  hate 
to  feel  that  I  am  under  any 
restraint,  and  on  a  ship  es- 
pecially one  wants  to  be  able 
to  get  out  quickly. 

I  told  Mr  Morgan  my  views 
as  plainly  as  I  could. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  re- 
plied in  his  gentle  way.  "  You 
leave  it  to  me.  Everything  in 
this  cabin  must  be  just  as  you 
would  have  it." 

With  this  somewhat  inde- 
terminate answer  he  left  the 
subject,  and  soon  after  we 
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went  om  deck  to  see  the  Sphinx 
oast  off  from  the  wharf. 

Yet  that  night  as  we  sailed 
out  into  the  Atlantic  upon  our 
voyage  to  England,  Mr  Mor- 
gan proved  that  he  was  not 
so  easily  detached  from  the 
object  he  had  in  view.  I  was 
the  first  to  get  into  my  berth 
—  the  berth  which,  by  the 
way,  he  had  chosen  for  me — 
and  I  heard  the  click  as  he 
switched  off  the  light.  Then 
just  before  he  climbed  to  the 
upper  bunk,  I  was  certain 
that  I  heard  the  bolt  shot 
softly  in  the  door. 

I  smiled  to  myself  at  his 
persistence,  and  turned  over 


to  go  to  sleep.  Then  that  bolt 
began  to  worry  me — to  take 
up  a  larger  and  larger  part 
of  my  thoughts,  until  at  last 
I  realised  that  there  would  be 
no  sleep  for  me  until  it  was 
shot  back. 

I  stepped  quickly  to  the 
floor,  and  slipped  back  the 
bolt. 

Next  morning  I  was  first 
afoot.  I  put  on  my  dressing- 
gown  and  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door.  It  did  not  open, 
for  the  bolt  was  shot. 

Oh  yes,  for  all  the  insignifi- 
cance of  his  appearance,  Jabez 
Morgan  was  a  man  who  liked 
to  have  his  own  way. 


CHAPTER  II. 


I  have  described  my  meet- 
ing with  Jabez  Morgan,  and 
with  Dougal  Tanish  and  his 
daughter  Marigold,  in  some 
detail,  because  upon  that 
meeting  depended  the  whole 
future  course  of  my  life. 
Thrown  thus  across  my  path, 
they  diverted  me  into  mystery 
and  adventure  which  but  for 
this  chance  meeting  I  would 
never  have  known. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  Eng- 
land to  seek  my  fortune — a 
reversal  of  the  usual  process 
surely,  for  it  is  the  enter- 
prising young  man  from  the 
old  country  who,  as  a  rule, 
goes  out  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  States.  But  I  was  not 
an  enterprising  young  man. 
I  was  much  too  fond  of  dream- 
ing and  of  speculating  upon 
the  characters  and  motives  of 
the  people  with  whom  I  came 
in  contact  to  be  a  success  in 


America.  I  did  not  like  the 
rawness  and  crudity  of  my 
native  land  —  for  so  I  must 
call  it,  though  my  mother  was 
Scottish  and  my  father  Eng- 
lish by  birth  and  upbringing. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  both 
my  parents  died  while  I  was 
still  at  Harvard,  leaving  me 
with  a  small  but  certain  in- 
come. I  was  alone  in  the 
world.  I  finished  my  course, 
which  was  in  medicine,  and 
left  college  fully  qualified  to 
practice  my  profession.  But 
as  I  have  said,  the  States  did 
not  appeal  to  me.  I  longed 
to  see  the  old  country,  the 
home  of  my  parents. 

So  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
you  see  me  on  board  the 
Sphinx,  with  no  settled  aim 
except  that  of  going  to  Eng- 
land. I  did  not  intend  to  be 
a  mere  sightseer,  but  I  had 
enough  money  for  my  needs, 
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and  I  could  afford  to  wait  trivial  conversation,  he  re- 
until  I  found  some  occupation  ferred  to  the  matter  directly, 
that  was  congenial  to  me.  ...  "If  the  weather  keeps  like 
I  said  nothing  to  Jabez  this  the  voyage  should  be  a 
Morgan  about  my  discovery  pleasant  one,"  he  remarked, 
of  his  pertinacity,  but  I  made  "  We'll  be  seeing  a  lot  of 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  each  other —  And  that  re- 
be  bolted  in  another  night,  minds  me,  you'll  not  judge 
At  breakfast,  which  was  the  an  old  man  by  his  uncertain 
first  regular  meal  since  the  temper,  Mr  Seaton  ?  I  had 
vessel  sailed,  I  had  him  be-  a  trying  day  yesterday,  and 
side  me.  Mr  Tanish  and  his  maybe  I  happened  to  —  to 
daughter  were  seated  at  an-  show  it  a  bit.  My  daughter 
other  table.  tells  me  I  made  some  re- 
Morgan  had  little  to  say  for  marks  in  your  hearing  about 
himself.  He  was  pleasant  and  the  gentleman  you  so  kindly 
amiable,  and  always  ready  to  shared  your  cabin  with,  and 
beam  through  his  spectacles  she  thinks — I  mean  I  should 
when  spoken  to,  but  he  rarely  say  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
ventured  a  remark  himself.  I  question  that  gentleman's 
decided  that  unobtrnsiveness  honesty.  He  and  I  have  met 
must  be  added  to  his  negative  before,  and  disagreed  upon  a — 
qualities.  upon  a — a  matter  of  business. 
Later  in  the  morning  as  I  Naturally  it  would  have  been 
wandered  aimlessly  round  the  unpleasant  to  us  both  to 
deck  I  encountered  Mr  Tanish  have  had  to  share  a  cabin." 
and  his  beautiful  daughter  I  could  see  that  it  went 
seated  in  a  sheltered  spot,  very  much  against  the  grain 
The  lady  smiled  pleasantly  at  with  Mr  Tanish  to  eat  his 
my  approach,  but  my  astonish-  words,  and  I  could  tell  by 
ment  was  infinite  at  the  de-  her  face  that  his  daughter 
meanour  of  her  father.  was  relieved  when  the  ex- 
"G-ood  morning,  sir,"  he  planation  was  made.  For 
cried  jovially.  "Enjoying  the  myself,  I  felt  uncomfortable — 
sea  breezes?  Ah,  this  is  grand  as  one  always  does  when 
after  the  stnfy  New  York  air !  subjected  to  apologies.  I 
Sit  down  and  have  a  chat."  could  but  stammer  that  "it 
He  pulled  an  empty  deck-  was  of  no  consequence,"  and 
chair  reund  to  his  side,  and  change  the  subject  as  quickly 
in  a  minute  or  two  we  had  as  possible, 
exchanged  names  and  I  had  A  few  minutes  later  it 
been  introduced  to  his  was  demonstrated  that  the 
daughter.  "business  disagreement"  still 
Mr  Tanish  was  almost  bois-  rankled  in  Mr  Tanish's  mind, 
terously  cheerful.  It  was  ob-  Jabez  Morgan  strolled  past 
vious  that  he  was  trying  to  us  along  the  deck.  He  smiled 
efface  the  impression  he  had  amiably  upon  me  and  raised 
made  on  the  previous  day.  In  his  cap  upon  seeing  with 
fact,  after  a  few  minutes*  whom  I  was  engaged,  His 
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eye  travelled  to  Mr  Tani&h, 
and  he  seemed  prepared  to 
smile  upon  him  also,  bat  he 
was  met  by  a  soowl  so  vicious 
that  he  passed  hurriedly  on. 
Mr  Tanish  muttered  to  him- 
self and  seemed  upon  the 
verge  of  an  outbreak,  but 
I  saw  his  daughter's  hand 
pressed  upon  his  arm  and 
the  storm  failed  to  burst. 

I  found  myself  wondering 
what  there  oould  be  between 
these  two  men  to  make  one 
of  them  so  hot  against  the 
other,  who,  on  his  p*rt,  seemed 
quite  calm  and  free  from  any 
ill-will.  The  sight  of  Morgan 
quite  upset  Mr  Tanish.  He 
ceased  to  pour  out  jovial 
small  -  talk,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  a  word  of  ex- 
cuse, he  got  up  and  strode 
away. 

I  immediately  moved  into 
his  ohair,  which  brought  me 
in  closer  touch  with  his 
daughter.  So  far  she  had 
hardly  spoken,  and  —  young 
and  impressionable  as  I  was — 
I  was  anxious  to  make  her 
fuller  acquaintance. 

"Will  you  let  me  thank 
you  for  bringing  to  an  end 
a — a  scene  which  was  paining 
me  very  much?"  she  said  in 
a  low  sweet  voice,  and  with 
a  pretty  flush  playing  upon 
her  soft  cheeks.  "I  feel  very 
greatly  in  your  debt!" 

"Please  don't  feel  that,"  I 
replied  lightly,  "or  you  will 
soon  cultivate  a  dislike  for 
me.  People  generally  learn  to 
hate  their  creditors,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  get 
into  your  bad  graces." 

"  I  think  there  is  no  danger 
of  that,  Mr  Seaton,"  replied 


Miss  Tanish.  "There  is  an- 
other thing  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  say.  My  father  told  you 
he  had  nothing  against  Mr 
Morgan,  but  I  am  afraid  his 
manner  may  have  led  you  to 
think  differently.  My  father 
is  very  strong  in  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  and,  as  he  has 
had  a  difference  with  Mr 
Morgan,  he  carries  it  rather 
to  extremes.  It  is  only  fair 
that  you  should  know  that 
he  has  really  nothing  against 
Mr  Morgan.  Neither  my 
father  nor  I  know  anything 
about  him  except  that  he 
would  not  do  what  father 
wanted  him  to  do;  and  I 
think  he  was  acting  quite 
within  his  rights,  although 
my  father  does  not  agree." 

"I  quite  understand,"  I 
replied.  "So  we  need  not 
worry  about  my  cabin  mate 
any  more.  I  shall  not  judge 
him  by  anything  Mr  Tanish 
may  have  said  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment." 

"Thank  you,  Mr  Seaton," 
said  Miss  Tanish,  with  a 
pretty  grateful  smile. 

With  that  we  left  the  sub- 
ject and  whiled  away  the 
next  hour  with  the  usual 
surface  talk  which  is  all  that 
is  open  to  such  casual  ac- 
quaintances. Several  times 
Jabez  Morgan  passed  by,  and 
each  time  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  longed  to  join  us  but 
feared  a  rebuff.  After  several 
turns  up  and  down  the  deck 
he  apparently  plucked  up  the 
necessary  courage,  for  he 
stopped  in  his  walk  and 
quietly  slipped  into  the  chair 
I  had  vacated  when  Mr  Tanish 
left  us. 
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He  coughed  in  a  gen  tie  apolo- 
getic way,  and  leaning  across 
me  raised  his  hat  to  Miss 
Tanish. 

"May  I  speak  to  you  for  a 
moment  ?  "  he  asked  mildly. 

Miss  Tanish  bowed  in  an 
embarrassed  manner,  but  said 
no  word. 

"I  only  wanted  to  say, 
Miss  Tanish,  that  of  course 
I  don't  associate  you  in  any 
way  at  all  with  the  remarks 
that  your  father  has  thought 
fit  to  make  about  me.  I 
quite  understand  that " 

"On  the  contrary,  you  al- 
together misunderstand ! "  Miss 
Tanish  interrupted  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  her  brows  and  the 
slight  protrusion  of  her  jaw  I 
saw  a  hint  of  her  pugnacious 
father  for  the  first  time. 

"Although  I  may  not  al- 
together agree  with  my 
father's  method  of  expressing 
himself,  we  are  quite  at  one 
in  thinking  that  it  is  an  im- 
pertinence that  you  should  be 
aboard  this  ship.  Now  that 
you  are  aware  of  my  feeling 
in  the  matter,  you  can  surely 
have  no  further  wish  to  speak 
to  me." 

This  was  most  embarrassing 
to  me.  I  seemed  to  be  con- 
tinually forced  into  the  midst 
of  disputes  with  which  I  had 
no  concern.  It  was  the  more 
awkward  in  that  but  a  short 
hour  before  Miss  Tanish  had 
expressed  to  me  an  altogether 
different  view  of  Morgan.  I 
could  not  even  rise  and  leave 
them,  for  Jabez  was  still  lean- 
ing across  me,  with  his  spec- 
tacles intent  on  Miss  Tanish's 
face. 


He  retained  his  expression  of 
unruffled  calm  notwithstand- 
ing the  cutting  words  and  con- 
temptuous tone. 

"Surely,  Miss  Tanish,  there 
is  all  the  more  need  for  me 
to  speak,  when  you  have  such 
a  distorted  idea  of  my  char- 
acter," he  replied  calmly. 

"I  judge  you  by  your 
actions,  which  are  perfectly 
well  known  to  me.  I  wish 
to  know  no  more  of  you." 

"In  a  few  words  I  can 
explain  everything " 

But  Miss  Tanish  was  gone. 
Morgan  started  up  as  though 
to  follow  her,  but  I  pushed  him 
back  into  his  chair,  and  kept 
him  there  until  she  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"Dear,  dear,  dear,"  he  said 
mildly  when  his  eyes  could 
follow  her  no  longer.  "How 
very  distressing !  Now  I 
would  have  liked  to  explain 
myself — to  clear  things  up  a 
bit." 

"Well,  look  here,  Mr 
Morgan,"  I  replied,  rather 
crossly  I  believe,  "  next  time 
you  want  to  have  anything 
out  with  anybody,  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  start  when  I'm 
around.  It's  damned  un- 
pleasant to  have  a  slanging 
match  going  on  across  one's 
knees." 

The  poor  little  man  seemed 
quite  hurt  at  my  tone. 

"Dear,  dear,  dear,"  he  said, 
his  mild  face  smiling  with 
its  customary  lack  of  expres- 
sion. "Please  don't  get  your 
back  up  against  me  too,  Mr 
Seaton.  I  shan't  have  a  friend 
aboard  the  ship  if  you  desert 
me.  I  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  you  know,  and  I 
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would  do  anything  rather  than 
offend  you." 

He  was  so  earnest  about  it 
that  I  felt  rather  ashamed  of 
the  tone  in  which  I  had 
spoken. 

"  Well,  well,  never  mind,"  I 
said  more  amiably.  "But  it 
is  very  embarrassing  for  a 
stranger  to  be  mixed  up  in 
disputes  of  which  he  knows 
nothing." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.     It  was 


very  stupid  of  me — very  stupid 
indeed.  Now  do  come  and 
have  a  oooktail  with  me  before 
lunch,  just  to  show  that  you 
bear  me  no  ill-will." 

So,  through  the  medium  of 
that  greatly  overrated  abom- 
ination, we  attained  to  our 
former  footing,  and  spoilt  our 
appetite  for  good  wholesome 
food — for  there  is  no  greater 
delusion  than  that  of  the 
appetiser. 


CHAPTER  III. 


I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  not  be  bolted 
into  my  oabin  another  night, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  I 
hung  about  the  smoking-room 
until  I  felt  sure  that  Morgan 
was  safe  in  his  bunk.  When 
at  last  I  did  retire,  I  found 
that  I  had  judged  rightly,  for 
he  was  to  all  appearances 
already  asleep,  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  wall.  I  un- 
dressed quietly,  and  just  before 
switching  off  the  light  I 
plugged  the  socket  into  which 
the  bolt  should  shoot  with  a 
piece  of  pencil  previously 
cut  so  that  it  should  fit 
tightly. 

There  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  the  plug  out.  It 
fitted  perfectly,  and  there  was 
nothing  projecting  that  he 
could  get  hold  of.  Chuckling 
silently  at  my  own  ingenuity, 
I  switched  off  the  light  and 
got  into  my  bunk. 

I  intended  to  remain  awake 
if  possible  to  see  how  Morgan 
would  take  his  disappoint- 
ment. After  a  few  minutes 
I  simulated  the  heavy  regular 


breathing  of  sleep,  but  I  had 
almost  given  up  hope  and 
gone  to  sleep  in  good  earnest 
before  anything  happened. 

Just  as  I  began  to  grow 
drowsy,  however,  I  heard  the 
soft  rustle  of  the  sheets  above 
me,  and  Morgan  slipped  slowly 
out  of  his  bunk  to  the  floor. 
I  heard  the  faint  sound  of  the 
bolt  striking  my  obstruction 
several  times,  and  then  Morgan 
seemed  to  realise  the  state  of 
affairs,  for  with  a  faint  "  dear, 
dear,"  he  desisted  from  his 
efforts. 

He  did  not  immediately 
return  to  bed,  however.  I 
heard  his  subdued  movements 
about  the  oabin  without  at 
first  guessing  his  intention. 
A  faint  scraping  sound  upon 
the  floor  puzzled  me  for  a 
moment,  and  then  I  realised 
that  he  meant  to  barricade 
the  door  with  his  oabin  trunk. 

That  would  be  worse  than 
being  bolted  in,  I  thought.  I 
was  determined  that  he  should 
not  have  his  way.  Slipping 
silently  over  the  edge  of  my 
bunk  I  groped  for  the  switch, 
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and  in  a  moment  changed  the 
scene  from  darkness  to  light. 

Yes,  I  had  guessed  rightly, 
Morgan  was  in  the  aot  of 
sliding  his  trunk  against  the 
door.  As  he  looked  up  at  me 
in  the  sudden  flare  of  light  I 
hardly  knew  him,  so  altered 
did  he  seem.  Yet  it  was  a 
very  little  thing  that  had 
changed  him — merely  that  in 
getting  into  bed  he  had  taken 
off  his  spectacles.  The  eyes 
that  looked  straight  into  mine 
had  lost  the  mild  inquiring 
look  to  which  I  had  grown 
accustomed,  and  in  its  place  I 
thought  I  recognised  the  reso- 
lute expression  of  a  masterful 
man,  determined  upon  having 
his  way. 

As  though  realising  some- 
thing of  this,  he  released  the 
handle  of  the  trunk,  and  cross- 
ing to  his  bunk  drew  from 
under  his  pillow  a  case  from 
which  he  took  his  spectacles. 

As  he  put  them  on  he  re- 
marked apologetically — 

"  I  am  so  very  short-sighted, 
you  know,"  and  smiled  upon 
me  with  his  usual  wide-eyed 
innocence. 

So  far,  not  a  word  of  his 
manoeuvres  with  the  cabin 
trunk.  As  I  was  absolutely 
determined  that  I  would  not 
be  locked,  bolted,  or  barri- 
caded in  again,  I  went  straight 
to  the  point. 

"Surely  you  remember,  Mr 
Morgan,  that  when  you  first 
suggested  bolting  the  door  at 
nights  I  told  you  I  objected 
to  it.  You  must  also  remem- 
ber that  you  are  in  this  cabin 
on  my  invitation,  and  that 
you  distinctly  and  of  your  own 
free  will  said  that  everything 


would  be  as  I  wished.  Yet 
you  persistently  go  against  me 
in  this  matter." 

"Everything  you  say  is 
right,  Mr  Seaton — every  word 
of  it,  I  may  appear  to  be 
treating  you  unfairly,  but  I 
assure  you  I  am  not.  You 
may  hardly  credit  it,"  and 
here  he  treated  me  to  his  most 
ingenuous  smile,  "  but  the 
fact  is — I  walk  in  my  sleep. 
You  woke  me  up  by  switching 
on  the  light.  I  quite  admit 
that  I  should  prefer  to  have 
the  door  bolted.  There  are 
reasons — but  there,  I  suppose, 
I  must  have  had  it  on  my 
mind,  and  so  in  my  sleep  I  got 
up  to  bolt  it." 

I  did  not  believe  one  pre- 
posterous word  of  it,  but  there 
seemed  nothing  to  gain  by 
calling  the  man  a  liar. 

"  Well,  now  that  you  are 
awake  again,"  I  said,  "let  us 
push  back  this  trunk  and 
return  to  our  bunks." 

He  made  no  protest,  but 
with  a  sigh  of  resignation 
acceded  to  my  request.  I 
watched  him  into  his  bunk, 
and  with  an  abrupt  "Good- 
night," switched  off  the  light 
and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

How  long  I  had  slept  I  do 
not  know,  when  I  was  awak- 
ened by  the  feeling  that  there 
was  light  in  the  room.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.  The  cabin 
was  inky  black.  I  lay  still  for 
a  little  while  wondering  why 
I  had  awakened — for  I  am  a 
sound  sleeper — and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  closing  my  eyes 
again  when  a  very  faint  but 
sudden  light  appeared  in  the 
room.  It  was  a  weird  green- 
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ish  glow,  so  dim  that  it  did 
not  even  light  up  the  walls, 
and  before  I  could  locate  its 
source  it  vanished  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  appeared. 

I  wondered  if  I  could  have 
been  mistaken.  There  was  no 
sound  but  the  heavy  breath- 
ing of  Jabez  Morgan  in  the 
bunk  above  me.  I  lay  per- 
fectly still  and  tried  t©  imitate 
the  steadiness  of  his  respira- 
tion. 

Again  the  darkness  was  dif- 
fused with  green.  The  light 
seemed  more  dense  near  the 
floor,  but  before  I  could  be  sure 
of  anything  it  had  gone  again. 
I  was  now  thoroughly  alert 
— fully  awake — and  I  listened 
intently  for  anything  that 
would  give  me  a  clue  to  the 
mystery.  I  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  some  one  was  in  the 
cabin,  and  that  for  no  honest 
purpose.  This  time  it  was  not 
Jabez  Morgan  moving  in  the 
dark,  for  I  could  still  hear  his 
regular  breathing  above  me. 

A  faint  creaking,  which  I 
recognised  at  once  as  caused 
by  the  hinges  of  a  trunk,  con- 
firmed my  suspicion.  In  a 
moment  I  had  leapt  from  my 
bunk  and  clicked  the  switch — 
but  no  light  appeared.  I  stood 
silent,  listening.  I  could  no 
longer  hear  the  heavy  breath- 
ing of  Morgan,  and  guessed 
that  my  movements  had  awak- 
ened him.  At  first  there  was 
a  dead  silence,  and  then  a 
slight  metallic  rattle — as  of 
the  door  -  handle  suddenly 
clutched. 

I  stepped  quickly  forward 
in  the  darkness,  stumbled  over 
a  heavy  body — a  cabin  trunk 
— and  measured  my  length  on 


the  floor.  As  I  fell,  my  hand 
encountered  the  clothing  of 
our  unseen  visitor,  and  I 
clutched  at  him  and  brought 
him  down  with  me. 

There  was  a  confused  strug- 
gle on  the  floor.  My  opponent 
made  no  attempt  to  hit  out 
at  me,  but  confined  his  efforts 
to  freeing  himself  from  my 
grip. 

As  we  struggled,  the  gentle 
voice  of  Jabez  Morgan  broke 
the  silence. 

"Dear,  dear!  Whatever  is 
the  matter?" 

"Give  me  a  hand  here,  Mor- 
gan," I  called.  "I've  got  hold 
of  a  burglar." 

"I'm  with  you,"  he  replied, 
and  I  heard  him  alight  on  the 
floor. 

A  moment  later,  as  I  had 
almost  got  the  unknown 
securely  held,  I  was  seized 
from  behind  by  the  arms  and 
pulled  back. 

"Let  go,  you  fool,"  I  tx- 
claimed.  "You've  got  the 
wrong  man ! " 

But  he  still  hung  on  to  me, 
gripping  me  so  that  his  fingers 
bit  into  my  flesh,  and  the  un- 
known, taking  advantage  of 
the  diversion,  wriggled  from 
beneath  me. 

I  heard  the  door  open,  and 
slam  again. 

"Let  go,  you  fool," I  shouted 
again.  "We  can  still  catch 
him  in  the  corridor." 

"Dear  me!  Am  I  holding 
you,  Mr  Seaton  ? "  exclaimed 
Morgan  inanely,  and  without 
slackening  his  grip.  "Hadn't 
we  better  have  the  light  on  ?  " 

"The  light  has  been  tam- 
pered with,"  I  replied.  "Let 
me  go!  You  have  managed 
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to  let  him  get  off  soot  free — 
if  that  is  any  satisfaction  to 
you." 

He  released  me  now,  but  it 
was  hopeless  to  follow.  The 
intruder  oould  easily  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  few  moments 
that  had  passed. 

I  found  some  matches  and 
struck  a  light.  The  floor  was 
littered  with  clothing  from 
the  ransacked  trunk.  As  the 
match  burnt  down  I  noticed 
the  electric  bulb  of  our  light 
lying  upon  the  settee.  It  had 
been  disconnected.  I  quickly 
clicked  it  back  into  its  place, 
and  the  cabin  was  flooded  with 
light. 

At  the  same  moment  I  found 
that  I  was  clutching  in  my 
left  hand  something  small  and 
hard.  It  was  a  ring.  I  must 
have  torn  it  from  the  finger 
of  the  intruder  at  the  moment 
of  his  escape. 

"Our  friend  has  been  taking 
an  almighty  interest  in  my 
underclothing,"  remarked  Mor- 
gan, who  had  been  bending 
over  the  ransacked  trunk. 
"Your  outfit  hasn't  even  been 
opened  out." 

"Is  anything  gone?"  I 
asked. 

"I  don't  know  about  any- 
thing, but  dollars  evidently 
don't  appeal  to  him.  Look  at 
this!" 

This  was  a  pocket  -  book, 
well -filled  with  notes,  which 
had  evidently  been  thoroughly 
overhauled,  for  the  contents 
of  the  various  compartments 
were  partially  pulled  out — 
some  papers  even  being  scat- 
tered on  the  floor. 

I  now  discovered  the  origin 
of  the  dim  green  light  which 


had  roused  me  from  my  sleep. 
It  was  a  pocket  electric  lamp 
with  a  piece  of  thick  green 
cloth  tied  over  the  bulb  end. 
It  gave  the  merest  shadow  of 
a  light  when  the  button  was 
pressed,  but  sufficient  to  guide 
the  thief  in  his  search,  ne 
doubt. 

"A  second  clue,"  I  exclaimed, 
as  I  examined  this  find. 

"What  is  the  other?"  asked 
Morgan,  who  had  been  looking 
at  the  lamp  as  I  turned  it  ever 
in  my  hands. 

"  A  ring  which  I  took  from 
the  finger  of  the  thief  !  " 

I  held  the  ring  up  to  the 
light  to  examine  it.  It  was 
a  heavy  signet  ring  with  an 
intaglio  crest  out  upon  a  blood- 
stone. I  had  just  succeeded 
in  making  out  the  general 
outline  of  the  crest — which 
seemed  to  be  an  eagle  with 
spread  wings  with  a  scroll 
beneath — when  Morgan  eagerly 
took  the  ring  from  my  hand 
and  looked  closely  at  it. 

"Why,  that's  my  ring,"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  laugh.  "I 
must  have  dropped  it  on  the 
floor  when  I  undressed,  and 
you  must  have  clutched  at  it 
in  the  struggle!" 

I  looked  him  in  the  spectacles 
sharply,  but  he  returned  my 
look,  wide-eyed  and  bland. 

"I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion," I  answered  pointedly, 
"that  I  had  drawn  it  from 
the  finger  ef  the  thief  just  be- 
fore he  escaped." 

"  Very  likely  you  did, "agreed 
Morgan  readily.  "He  must 
have  found  it  on  the  floor,  you 
see,  picked  it  up,  and  put  it 
on  his  finger.  Probably  it 
did  not  fit  him  and  came 
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away  easily  when  you  palled 
it."  " 

As  he  spoke  he  casually 
placed  the  ring  on  his  little 
finger.  I  had  never  notioed  a 
ring  there  before.  In  fact  I 
oould  almost  have  sworn  that 
he  did  not  wear  one.  Yet 
there  was  his  word  against  my 
confused  recollection,  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  no  ground  to 
protest. 

Morgan  proceeded,  with  my 
assistance,  to  repack  his  scat- 
tered belongings. 

"I  suppose  we  had  better 
wait  until  morning  before  we 
report  this  business,"  I  re- 
marked while  we  were  thus 
engaged.  "It  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  make  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  middle  of  the 
night." 

"Report  it!"  exclaimed 
Morgan,  pausing  in  his  labours 
to  look  up  at  me  with  an  air 
of  surprise.  "Why  should  we 
report  it.  We  have  lost  noth- 
ing, and  we  shall  only  put  our- 
selves and  the  other  passen- 
gers to  a  lot  of  inconvenience 
and  cause  a  great  deal  of 
mutual  suspicion  if  we  let  this 
go  any  further." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr  Morgan, 
surely  you  don't  suggest  that 
we  leave  the  thief  free  to  ran- 
sack the  passengers'  luggage 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  ?  "  I 
exclaimed,  astonished  at  his 
suggestion. 

"  He  had  a  geod  fright  to- 
night. That  should  keep  him 
from  repeating  his  perform- 
ance, I  guess.  Besides,  there 
is  another  point  of  view,  Mr 
Seaton.  We  shall  have  to 


explain  that  but  for  your  in- 
sistence on  having  our  door 
unbolted  the  thief  oould  not 
have  got  at  my  trunk." 

He  smiled  blandly  at  me  as 
he  made  this  insinuation. 

"Do  you  suggest,"  I  an- 
swered hotly,  "that  I  was  in 
league  with  the  thief?" 

"Oh,  dear,  dear,  no!"  pro- 
tested Morgan.  "  Only  there 
is  the  possibility  that  the  cap- 
tain might  have  his  suspicions, 
and  it  would  be  very  un- 
pleasant— very  unpleasant  in- 
deed." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
own  anxiety  to  have  the  door 
bolted  is  at  least  as  open  to 
suspicion.  One  might  deduce 
that  you  expected  a  noeturnal 
visitor." 

Morgan  looked  at  me  steadily 
and  thoughtfully  for  a  few 
moments,  then  placing  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  he  smiled 
pleasantly. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  he  said.  "You 
are  a  knowing  one,  Mr  Seaton. 
You've  hit  it  in  once.  Now 
this  nocturnal  visitor,  as  you 
call  him,  don't  concern  you  at 
all.  It's  me  he's  after.  It 
don't  suit  me  to  publish  the 
glad  news  of  his  call  to  all  and 
sundry,  so  why  should  you 
interfere?  You  can  safely 
leave  it  to  me  to  get  my  own 
back  on  the  perisher.  You 
see  I'm  quite  open  and  frank 
with  you,  Mr  Seaton,  don't 
you?" 

I  did  not  see,  but  as  I  was 
heartily  tired  of  the  whole 
business,  I  gave  a  grudging 
consent  to  his  plea  for  silence 
and  retired  to  my  bunk. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Notwithstanding  my  dis- 
turbed night's  rest,  I  awoke 
early  and  lay  thinking  over 
the  experiences  of  the  night. 
I  felt  very  siok  with  myself 
for  so  readily  falling  in  with 
the  wishes  of  Jabez  Morgan. 
I  did  not  trust  the  man.  I 
felt  perfectly  certain  that  he 
had  lied  to  me  twice  at  least 
in  the  course  of  the  night — 
first  regarding  his  alleged 
sleep- walking,  and  second  when 
he  so  impudently  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ring  which,  I  still 
felt  convinced,  belonged  to  our 
nocturnal  visitor. 

The  fact  that  he  was  so 
anxious  to  prevent  any  one 
getting  in,  and  yet  equally 
anxious  to  keep  the  fact  of  the 
intrusion  dark,  convinced  me 
that  he  was  engaged  upon 
some  scheme  that  would  not 
bear  inspection.  Then  there 
were  the  words  of  Mr 
Tanish — "a  mean  swindling 
thief!" 

I  dressed  quietly  and  went 
on  deck,  leaving  Morgan  still 
asleep,  and  heartily  wishing  I 
had  never  offered  him  a  share 
of  my  cabin.  Although  it  was 
still  early,  I  found  that  Miss 
Tanish  was  before  me.  She 
saw  me  as  I  came  up  the  com- 
panion, and  greeted  me  with 
a  pleasant  smile  of  welcome. 
I  thought  her  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  before,  as  the  breeze 
fluttered  her  dark  curls  and 
brought  the  warm  blood  flow- 
ing to  her  cheeks. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr  Seaton," 
she  greeted  me,  "Come  and 
join  me  in  my  tramp  round 


the  decks.  It  will  give  you 
an  appetite  for  breakfast." 

I  was  not  slow  to  accept  the 
invitation,  and  soon  we  were 
chatting  more  intimately  than 
on  the  previous  day.  The 
Tanishes  were,  as  I  had  guessed, 
a  Scotch  family,  with  an  estate 
on  the  Ayrshire  coast.  Mr 
Tanish  was  a  widower,  with  a 
grown-up  son  and  daughter, 
and  in  addition  a  little  boy  of 
seven,  who  was  his  son  by  a 
second  wife. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  abroad,"  continued  Miss 
Tanish,  "  except  when  I  was 
at  school  in  Belgium — a  con- 
vent school.  My  father  had 
business  in  America,  and  by 
the  aid  of  much  coaxing  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  take  me 
with  him.  That  is  how  we 
came  to  meet  Mr  Morgan,"  she 
added  hesitatingly.  "  In  busi- 
ness,— as  you  were  present  yes- 
terday when  he  spoke  to  me 
and  I  was  very  rude  to  him,  it 
is  only  fair  to  repeat  that 
— notwithstanding  my  rude- 
ness —  he  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  a  perfectly  honest 
man." 

This  was  said  with  so  much 
embarrassment  and  hesitation 
that  I  did  not  know  what  to 
think  or  say.  I  had  heard  so 
many  conflicting  statements 
regarding  Morgan's  character 
that  I  had  become  quite  wan- 
dered amongst  them. 

"As  Mr  Morgan  is  only  a 
casual  acquaintance  of  mine  it 
does  not  matter  what  I  think 
of  him,  Miss  Tanish,"  I  said. 
"  In'return  for 'your  confidence 
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may  I  tell  you  a  little  about 
myself?" 

I  was  proceeding  to  do  so 
when  my  companion's  father 
appeared  on  deok,  obviously 
looking  for  his  daughter.  He 
saw  us  and  oame  to  meet  us. 

44 Good  morning,  Marigold," 
he  said,  and  kissed  her  upon 
the  cheek.  "Good  morning, 
sir.  You  young  folks  are  early 
risers." 

"Your  daughter  has  just 
been  telling  me  that  you  are 
Scotch,"  I  said.  "  I  can  claim 
some  relationship,  as  I  am  half 
a  Soot  myself.  My  mother 
was  an  Ayrshire  woman." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Tanish  with 
some  show  of  interest.  "  North 
or  South  Ayrshire  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  where  one 
stops  and  the  other  begins," 
I  said  laughingly.  "  I  have 
never  visited  my  native  land. 
My  mother  was  born  and  bred 
near  Girvan." 

We  continued  to  chat  as  we 
walked  up  and  down,  and  I 
told  the  Tanishes  pretty  much 
what  I  have  already  recorded 
of  myself  in  these  pages.  Mr 
Tanish  appeared  to  take  con- 
siderable interest  in  my  history. 

"  Ye'll  be  thinking  of  visiting 
up  north,  I  suppose?"  he  said. 
"It's  a  grand  country.  The 
Firth  o'  Clyde's  not  to  be  beat 
for  scenery  wherever  ye  may 

g°-" 

"  Yes ;    I    hope    to    have   a 

trip  there  sometime  or  another. 
But  my  plans  are  quite  un- 
formed. I  intend  to  have  a 
good  look  round  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  congenial 
occupation." 

"  We  must  have  another 
chat  over  this,  Dr  Seaton,"  said 


Mr  Tanish,  looking  at  me 
thoughtfully.  "  Something 
might  come  of  it  to  our  mutual 
advantage.  But  there's  no 
hurry.  We  shall  be  seeing 
plenty  of  each  other  these  next 
few  days." 

"Why,  father,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Tanish,  catching  hold  of 
her  father's  left  hand,  "what 
have  you  done  to  your  little 
finger?" 

I  noticed  then  that  the  finger 
was  bound  up  with  a  strip  of 
handkerchief. 

"My  razor  slipped  as  I  was 
stropping  it  this  morning.  I 
only  bound  it  up  because  the 
blood  made  such  a  mess.  It  is 
really  nothing  at  all." 

"But  you  have  taken  off 
your  ring,  father!"  said  the 
girl  again  in  an  astonished 
tone.  "  I  have  never  seen  you 
without  the  family  seal  before." 

"Good  heavens,  girl,  don't 
be  a  fool!"  Tanish's  eyes 
blazed  with  sudden  fury,  and 
his  cheeks  became  diffused  with 
a  ghastly  purple.  "  Why  must 
you  comment  on  every  insig- 
nificant detail  of  my  dress? 
Am  I  a  child  or  a  thief  that 
I  should  be  watched  over  like 
this  ?  Am  I  answerable  to  you 
for  every  stud  or  pin  or  link 
that  I  choose  to  put  on  or  take 
off?" 

During  the  first  few  words 
of  this  tirade  Marigold  Tanish 
stood  as  though  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment.  Before  her 
father  reached  the  end,  she 
turned  on  her  heel  and  walked 
off,  disappearing  down  the 
companion-way. 

Mr  Tanish  stood  silent, 
breathing  heavily.  Gradually 
his  face  assumed  its  normal 
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expression,  and  he  turned  a 
curious  inquiring  look  upon  me, 
as  though  summing  up  the 
effect  that  his  outbreak  had 
had  on  me. 

"You  must  excuse  the  irri- 
tability of  an  old  man,  Dr 
Seaton,"  he  said  with  a  self- 
oonsoious  smile.  "  It's  nothing 
more,  and  my  daughter  is  used 
to  it." 

I  murmured  a  few  confused 
words,  for  the  scene  had 
embarrassed  me  considerably. 
We  resumed  our  walk,  but  as 
we  neared  the  companion,  by 
some  evil  chance  Jabez  Morgan 
was  making  his  way  on  deck. 
He  saw  us  at  once,  and  instead 
of  avoiding  us  as  I  hoped,  he 
turned  in  our  direction.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigarette,  and  as  he 
came  near  he  raised  his  left 
hand  to  it,  displaying  the  ring 
upon  his  little  finger  osten- 
tatiously. 

At  sight  of  it  my  companion 
stopped  dead  and  swayed  upon 
his  feet  so  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  dropped.  I  seized 
him  by  the  arm  to  support 
him. 

Jabez  Morgan  smiled  his 
bland  smile,  and  with  a  bright 
"  Good  morning,"  passed  on. 

Mr  Tanish  pulled  himself 
together  with  an  effort. 

"I — I'm  afraid  I'm  rather 
— rather  out  of  sorts  this 
morning,"  he  stammered.  "  I 
thiak  I — I'd  better  go  and  see 
after  my  daughter." 

With  that  he  left  me  ab- 
ruptly and  went  below.  .  .  . 

My  mind  was  in  a  whirl. 
Could  it  really  be  true  that  this 
elderly  man  —  pompous  and 
irritable,  but  obviously  a 
gentleman  —  was  the  burglar 

VOL.  CCVI. — NO.  MCCL 


of  the  previous  night?  The 
thing  seemed  to  be  beyond 
doubt.  All  his  actions  be- 
trayed him.  His  unreasonable 
rage  at  his  daughter's  discov- 
ery, the  injury  to  his  finger,  and 
finally  his  dismay  at  the  sight 
of  the  ring  on  Morgan's  finger 
— all  pointed  infallibly  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

Yet  how  could  I  reconcile 
his  obvious  standing  in  the 
world,  his  obvious  character 
as  displayed  in  the  few  scenes 
in  which  I  had  encountered 
him, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
character  of  his  daughter  as 
I  already  felt  I  knew  her, — with 
the  behaviour  of  our  visitor  of 
the  night?  I  couldn't! 

That  there  was  something 
serious  behind  all  this  I  felt 
certain.  Morgan  and  Tanish 
had  some  deep-seated  feud,  I 
imagined,  but  as  to  who  was 
in  the  right  I  was  entirely  in 
the  dark. 

In  this  mood  of  speculation  I 
reached  the  breakfast- table,  to 
find  Morgan  already  in  his 
place. 

"  You  were  up  early,  Mr 
Seaton,"  he  said.  "  Your  pal. 
the  Squire,  hardly  seemed  very 
fit  this  morning,  I  thought. 
Looks  as  if  he  were  a  gouty 
subject." 

"I  don't  know  him  well 
enough  to  say,"  I  replied  dis- 
tantly. "  I  see  you  are  wearing 
your  ring.  It  is  strange  that  I 
had  not  noticed  it  until  it  was 
brought  into  prominence  in  the 
night." 

"  It  is  always  the  way,"  said 
Morgan  easily ;  "  once  you 
have  noticed  a  thing  like  that 
you  keep  on  seeing  it.  Nice 
ring,  isn't  it  ?  "  He  shoved  his 
3D 
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hand  in  front  of  me.  "  It 
belonged  to  an  ancestor  of  mine 
who  crossed  the  pond  at  the 
time  of  the  Jacobite  risings. 
He  was  a  Royalist,  and  got 
chivied  out,  I  guess." 

I  examined  the  ring  closely, 
and  was  able  to  read  on  the 
scroll  beneath  the  spread  wings 
of  the  eagle,  the  words,  "  Haud 
Tioht." 

"Then  I  take  it  you  are  of 
Scotch  descent  ?"  I  asked. 

"Sure!  I  reckon  the  blood 
has  got  thinned  down  some  in 
the  course  of  time,  but  it's 
there  safe  enough." 

Our  conversation  was  quite 
private,  as  our  neighbours  en 
each  side  had  not  yet  put  in 
an  appearance.  Morgan  gave 
a  quick  glance  round  as 
though  to  make  sure  of  this, 
and  then  turning  to  me  he 
said  abruptly — 

"  I'm  sorry  your  new  friends 
don't  think  a  lot  of  me." 

"They  certainly  don't,"  I 
replied  baldly. 

"  Dear,  dear !  It's  a  very 
great  pity  !  I  have  an  intense 
admiration  for  Miss  Tanish." 

"Judging  by  her  treatment 
of  you  yesterday,  I  shouldn't 
fancy  that  she  reciprocates  it," 
I  answered  maliciously. 

"  I'm  afraid  not."  The  little 
man  sighed  and  shook  his 
head.  "But  I  reoken  to  get 
over  that.  I'm  misunderstood 
some,  Mr  Seaton.  I  suppose 
I  don't  look  a  winner  in  the 
sentiment  line,  but  looks  don't 
go  for  much,  and  if  ever  a  man 
was  struck  on  a  girl,  I'm  he. 
If  my  chance  looks  poor  now, 
it's  up  to  me  to  improve  it." 

As  ha  made  this  statement 
he  eyed  me  questioniugly,  as  if 


he  were  trying  to  estimate  my 
own  feelings  towards  Miss 
Tanish,  or  possibly  warning 
me  ©ff  what  he  considered  his 
own  preserve.  Whatever  his 
object,  I  determined  that  he 
should  get  no  satisfaction 
from  me. 

"You  have  certainly  a  lot 
of  leeway  to  make  up  before 
you  can  consider  yourself  in 
the  running,"  I  said. 

He  agreed  with  his  usual 
ready  smile. 

"  Bat  perhaps  you  could  put 
in  a  good  word  for  me,  Mr 
Seaton.  You  seem  likely  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  the  Tanishes 
during  the  voyage,  and  you 
might  help  to  let  them  see  me 
in  a  better  light." 

'*  I  can  hardly  promise  that," 
I  answered  with  decision.  "  I 
know  very  little  about  the 
Tanishes,  and  still  less  about 
you.  I  already  find  myself 
mixed  up  far  more  than  I  like 
in  your  somewhat  mysterious 
quarrels,  and  I  intend  to  keep 
out  of  them  for  the  future." 

I  said  this,  little  knowing 
how  thoroughly  I  was  fated 
to  be  involved  in  the  troubles 
and  mysteries  that  surrounded 
the  Tanish  family. 

The  arrival  of  other  passen- 
gers who  sat  opposite  us  at 
table  brought  this  rather  in- 
timate conversation  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Morgan  said 
simply,  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

As  for  me,  I  was  astonished 
at  his  confession.  The  idea  of 
this  insignificant  spectacled 
little  man  as  the  husband  of 
a  beautiful  girl  like  Marigold 
Tanish  was  grotesque.  How 
far  my  own  feelings  in  the 
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matter  influenced  my  opinion 
I  oannot  say,  but  I  oannot 
deny  that  I  looked  upon  Mari- 
gold with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  I  was  young  and 
she  was  beautiful,  and  the 
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routine    of    life    aboard    ship 
threw  us  much  together. 

Perhaps  I  was  hardly  in  a 
position  to  view  Morgan's  dis- 
closure with  oold-blooded  im- 
partiality ! 


CHAPTEB  V. 


As  the  days  went  by,  my 
intimacy  with  Marigold  Tanish 
increased.  The  bulk  of  the 
passengers  aboard  the  Sphinx 
were  of  an  uninteresting  com- 
mercial type,  and  the  Tanishes 
and  myself  were  thrown  much 
together.  As  for  Jabez  Mor- 
gan, I  saw  little  of  him  except 
at  meals  and  in  our  joint 
cabin.  I  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  thoroughly 
defeated  in  the  matter  of  the 
bolting  of  the  cabin  door. 
After  the  practical  lesson  that 
I  had  had  of  the  necessity  for 
this  precaution,  I  could  no 
longer  uphold  my  claim  to  the 
open  door,  and  Morgan  cleared 
my  pencil  wedge  from  the 
socket  with  obvious  satisfac- 
tion, and  bolted  the  door  each 
night  after  I  was  abed. 

We  had  delightfully  calm 
weather,  and  I  spent  most  of 
my  time  sitting  on  deck,  talk- 
ing with  Marigold  or  playing 
ohess  with  her  father. 

My  relations  with  the  latter 
were  cordial,  notwithstanding 
what  had  passed.  I  knew,  or 
practically  knew,  that  he  had 
entered  our  cabin  in  the  night, 
intent  upon  stealing  some- 
thing in  the  possession  of 
Jabez  Morgan.  I  knew  that 
his  temper  was  not  of  the 
best,  and  that  in  his  fits  of 
rage  he  behaved  to  his  daugh- 


ter abominably.  To  me,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  civil — 
even  genial.  Perhaps  my 
ohess -playing  had  something 
to  do  with  the  liking  he  took 
to  me.  He  was  a  very  keen 
player,  but  hardly  up  to  my 
level,  and  I  found  I  could  mate 
him  as  often  as  I  oared  to. 
On  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  I  let  him  beat  me,  his 
delight  was  amusing  to  watch. 

But  it  was  the  hours  I  spent 
talking  to  Marigold  that  were 
most  enjoyable  to  me.  I  am 
sure  that  in  these  few  days  1 
told  her  every  incident  of  im- 
portance in  my  past  life,  and 
if  she  was  more  reticent — well, 
her  life  had  not  been  so 
simple  and  happy  as  my  own. 
For  this  I  noticed — that  no 
matter  how  interested  and 
animated  she  might  grow, 
there  was  always  a  shadow 
of  unhappiness  at  the  back 
of  her  beautiful  dark  eyes. 

Often  her  father  would  join 
us  in  our  talks,  and  I  got  to 
know  quite  a  lot  about  the 
village  of  Kilbrennan  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast  facing  the 
beautiful  island  of  Arran,  and 
about  Hopeton,  the  family 
seat  of  the  Tanishes. 

It  was  during  one  of  these 
talks,  on  the  second  last  day 
of  our  voyage,  that  Tanish 
made  the  proposal  which 
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finally  brought  me  within  the 
oirole  of  mystery  and  tragedy 
that  surrounded  himself  and 
his  family. 

We  had  been  talking  of  my 
own  Scottish  origin,  and  I 
happened  to  remark  that  some 
day  I  must  visit  Girvan  and 
see  for  myself  the  surround- 
ings in  whioh  my  mother  had 
been  brought  up. 

"How  would  you  like  to 
combine  pleasure  with  busi- 
ness?" demanded  Tanish  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  It  would  depend  very  much 
upon  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness," I  replied,  with  the  oau- 
tion  I  must  have  inherited  from 
my  Scottish  mother. 

"  Hum !  A  very  good  answer. 
My  daughter  tells  me  that  you 
are  a  fully  qualified  doctor  ?  " 
he  added  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"Yes,"  I  assented.  "But  I 
have  never  practised,  so  far." 

"  And  I  daresay  your  general 
education  is  well  up  to  the 
level  of  tutoring  a  boy  of 
eight?" 

"I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
of  that — though  I  have  cer- 
tainly never  done  any  teach- 
ing." 

"Well,  Mr  Sea  ton,  here's  a 
business  proposition.  Do  you 
care  to  take  on  the  job  of 
medical  attendant  and  tutor 
to  my  boy  Duncan?  He's  a 
weakly  lad,  always  ailing,  and 
our  local  doctor  and  I  are  con- 
tinually at  loggerheads,  whioh 
makes  his  attendance  at  Hope- 
ton  very  unpleasant  for  all 
parties.  You  can  look  on  it 
pretty  much  in  the  light  of  a 
holiday.  You'll  be  seeing  the 
country,  whioh  is  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  you'll  get 


some  good  shooting  and  fish- 
ing, if  you've  a  taste  that 
way.  As  to  terms — well,  we 
can  settle  them  easily  enough 
if  the  plan  pleases  you." 

The  offer  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  that  for  the  mo- 
ment I  was  not  ready  with 
an  answer.  I  looked  round 
at  Marigold,  hoping  to  see  in 
her  eyes  a  look  of  encourage- 
ment, which  would  have  de- 
cided my  course  in  a  moment. 
But  it  was  an  expression  of 
anxiety — even  of  fear — that  I 
saw  written  across  her  face, 
and  as  I  looked  her  eyes  met 
mine,  and  she  shook  her 
head  almost  imperceptibly,  as 
though  in  warning. 

What  should  I  do  and  say  ? 
I  felt  tempted  to  accept  out  of 
hand,  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  pleasant  friend- 
ship that  had  sprung  up  during 
the  past  few  days.  I  felt  that 
I  ought  to  refuse,  in  answer 
to  the  unspoken  petition  in 
Marigold's  eyes.  In  the  end  I 
temporised. 

"Your  offer  is  so  unex- 
pected, Mr  Tanish,"  I  said 
hesitatingly,  "that  I  should 
like  a  few  hours  to  consider 
it.  Will  you  give  me  until 
after  dinner  to-night  to  make 
up  my  mind?  " 

"Certainly,  my  lad.  There 
is  no  hurry.  I  must  confess 
that  one  reason  why  I  would 
like  you  at  Hopeton  is  that 
I'd  get  a  chance  to  pull  up  on 
you  at  chess." 

"Ah!  You  would  soon  do 
that,"  I  said  laughingly.  "You 
are  very  little  behind  me  now." 

The  conversation  I  have  re- 
corded took  place  soon  after 
lunch,  so  I  had  some  hours  to 
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consider  my  decision.  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  take  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  Marigold 
alone,  and  get  her  advice ;  but 
it  seemed  that  she  was  aware 
of  my  intention  and  took  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  my  success. 
All  afternoon  she  remained  by 
her  father's  side.  At  tea  I 
heard  her  deep  in  a  discussion 
on  babies  with  a  middle-aged 
matron,  whom  she  usually 
avoided,  and  soon  after  she 
retired  to  her  cabin  and  did 
not  reappear  until  the  dinner- 
gong  had  sounded. 

I  suppose  this  obvious  avoid- 
ance of  me  was  an  important 
factor  in  my  decision,  for  man 
is  a  pig  -  headed  animal.  I 
know  that  by  the  time  dinner 
was  over  I  felt  I  had  a  griev- 
ance against  Marigold  Tanish, 
and  that  I  had  determined  to 
act  against  her  unspoken  wish. 

When  the  Squire — as  Mor- 
gan always  called  him — came 
to  the  smoking  -  room  I  was 
ready  with  my  answer. 

"Well,  Seaton,"  he  greeted 
me,  "have  you  had  time  to 
make  up  your  mind  ?  " 

"I  have  decided  to  accept 
your  offer,  Mr  Tanish,  subject 
to  our  agreeing  on  terms." 

"Good,  good!"  he  replied, 
rubbing  his  hands  gleefully. 
"We'll  have  many  a  fight  over 
the  chess-board  yet,"  and  with 
that  we  fell  to  discussing  my 
salary  and  the  conditions  of 
my  service,  matters  which  were 
easily  settled,  as  Tanish's  offer 
was  much  above  what  I  was 
quite  ready  to  accept. 

I  did  not  see  Marigold  until 
next  day  —  our  last  aboard 
ship.  When  I  went  on  deck 
before  breakfast  I  found  her 


taking  her  usual  walk,  and,  as 
usual,  I  joined  her. 

"I  hear  you  have  decided 
to  come  to  Hopeton,"  she  said, 
after  the  usual  morning  greet- 
ings. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  hope 
that  my  decision  is  agreeable 
to  you." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Marigold 
in  a  hesitating  voice.  "Ours 
is  not  a  happy  home,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  may  yet  have  reason 
to  regret  that  you  accepted  my 
father's  offer."' 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  wrong, 
Miss  Tanish,"  I  answered, 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the 
turn  of  the  conversation,  "  If 
I  might  venture  to  hope  that 
my  coming  would  tend  to  make 
your  home  happier  in  any 
way " 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  interrupted. 
"It  will  only  lead  to  greater 
trouble." 

"Then  why  would  you  not 
give  me  a  chance  of  speaking 
to  you  yesterday  ?  "  I  could  not 
help  saying.  "  You  could  have 
warned  me  then." 

"I  did  not  feel  that  I  had 
the  right  to  ask  you  to  refuse. 
I  ought  not  to  speak  as  I  am 
doing  now.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  you  will  be  un- 
happy with  us — but  I  feel  it. 
Please  forget  what  I  have 
said,  Mr  Seaton.  I  am  very 
foolish  at  times,  and  inclined, 
like  many  Scotch  people,  to 
believe  in  presentiments  when 
I  may  only  be  suffering  from 
indigestion." 

She  changed  into  a  lighter 
vein,  and  we  talked  nonsense 
until  it  was  time  to  go  to 
breakfast,  but  I  could  see 
plainly  enough  that  en  Mari- 
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gold's  part  it  was  done  with 
an  effort. 

I  had  a  farther  talk  with 
Squire  Tanish  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  He  was  anxious  that 
I  should  travel  up  to  Scotland 
with  his  daughter  and  himself, 
and  take  over  my  duties  at 
once,  but  I  had  one  or  two 
business  matters  to  attend  to 
in  London  in  connection  with 
my  finances,  besides  which  I 
wanted  to  see  the  world's 
greatest  oity  now  that  I  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 

We  arranged,  therefore, 
that  I  should  come  north  in 
two  weeks,  for  I  fancied  I 
should  have  had  enough  sight- 
seeing in  that  time.  My  new 
employer  gave  me  full  instruc- 
tions as  to  which  line  to  travel 
by,  where  to  change,  and  so 
on,  and  showed  the  most 
marked  anxiety  that  I  should 
not  fail  him. 

When  I  went  below  to  finish 
my  packing,  Jabez  Morgan 
was  in  the  act  of  looking  his 
trunk. 

"  Well,  Mr  Seaton,"  said  he, 
smiling  up  at  me  from  the 
floor.  "I  guess  we've  got  to 
part  company  now.  You'll  be 
able  to  sleep  behind  an  un- 
locked door  to-night." 

"That  will  be  a  considerable 
satisfaction  to  me,"  I  agreed. 

"I'm  real  sorry  if  I've  put 
you  out  with  my  finicking 
ways,"  Morgan  went  on,  with 
apparent  earnestness.  "I'm 
afraid  you  still  look  on  me 
with  suspicion,  but  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  perfectly 
straight.  Circumstances  have 
been  against  me  here  and  I 
have  been  made  to  seem  a 
crook.  Well,  well,  Seaton,  it 


don't  much  matter  after  all. 
I  guess  we're  done  with  one 
another  after  to-day.  Like- 
wise, I  guess  you  won't  waste 
much  grief  over  me,  though 
you  may  on  your  friends  the 
Tanishes." 

"  I  don't  need  to  waste  any 
grief  over  them,"  I  told  him. 
"I  am  going  north  to  stay 
with  them  in  a  couple  of 
weeks." 

"  You  don't  say  !  "  exclaimed 
Morgan,  obviously  upset  by 
the  news.  "Dear,  dear,  dear! 
Going  to  visit  Marigold  Tanish, 
are  you?  Some  .folks  get  all 
the  lavish !  " 

"I  am  going  to  act  as  tutor 
and  doctor  to  the  youngest 
son,"  I  explained. 

"Ay,  ay!  The  same  thing 
in  the  end,  Seaton.  So  we 
shall  meet  again  after  all!" 

"How  do  you  mean — meet 
again  ?  "  I  said  with  surprise. 
"  Surely  you  have  not  been 
invited  to  Hopeton?  From 
all  I  have  seen  and  heard 
you  are  hardly  a  favourite 
with  the  family." 

"Unfortunately,  no.  Never- 
theless we  shall  meet  again, 
Seaton,  which  makes  my  re- 
marks on  my  character  more 
important  than  I  thought.  I 
tell  you  again  I'm  straight 
enough,  and  you  may  find  it 
worth  while  to  trust  me  some 
day." 

"  Look  here.  Morgan,  do  you 
want  me  to  keep  what  you 
have  told  me  secret  —  about 
you  coming  north,  I  mean  ? " 

"Don't  you  worry  about 
that.  They  know  it,  sure 
enough.  The  Squire  maybe 
ain't  enthusing  much  over  it, 
but  he  reckons  on  seeing  me. 
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As  for  Miga  Marigold — well, 
you  know  what  I  think  of  her, 
Seaton.  Maybe  you  don't 
think  much  of  my  chance,  but 
I'm  a  hopeful  josser  myself, 
and  I'm  a  hog  on  patience." 
He  beamed  cheerfully  at  me 
through  his  spectacles  in  the 
bland  way  that  had  baffled  me 
throughout  our  intercourse, 
and  I  felt  as  far  off  as  ever 
from  knowing  whether  he  was 
a  rogue  or  a  simpleton.  Yet 
for  a  moment  the  picture  of 
him  rose  before  me  as  I  had 
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seen  him  that  night  without 
spectacles,  and  the  resolute 
face  that  looked  into  mine  was 
not  that  of  a  fool,  but  of  a 
man  to  be  ...  respected. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  cabin 
he  turned  back,  as  though  a 
thought  had  struck  him. 

"By  the  way,  Seaton,"  he 
said,  "if  ever  you  should  want 
to  annoy  the  Squire  beyond 
belief — just  you  tell  him  to 
follow  the  little  pictures!" 

Before  I  could  ask  for  an 
explanation,  he  was  gone. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  "CONTACT"  (ALAN  BOTT). 
CHAPTER  XVI. — STOWAWAYS,  LTD. 


TiTOFF  was  head  of  a  syn- 
dicate of  ship's  officers  which 
might  have  named  itself 
"  Stowaways,  Limited."  He 
was  the  sohemer-in-ohief ;  and 
the  others,  while  disliking  him 
heartily,  were  content  to  rely 
on  his  successful  canning. 

Besides  ourselves,  the  syndi- 
cate undertook  to  carry  across 
the  Black  Sea  a  Greek,  a  Jewess 
(both  of  them  wanted  by  the 
Turkish  police),  and  four  pass- 
portless  prostitutes;  all  of 
whom,  to  the  extent  of  some 
thirty  to  a  hundred  pounds 
apiece,  wished  to  leave  Con- 
stantinople for  Odessa. 

Most  of  the  orew,  also,  were 
smuggling  men,  women,  or 
material  across  the  Black  Sea. 
Itself  included  four  Russian 
soldiers,  who  had  escaped  from 
prison-oamps  in  Turkey,  and 
were  passing  themselves  off 
as  seamen.  The  bo'sun's  par- 
ticular line  of  business  was  a 
woman  thief,  who  had  with 
her  a  heavy  purse  and  a  trunk 
full  of  property,  stolen  from  a 
merchant  who  had  been  her 
dear  friend.  Katrina,  the 
kitchen  girl  who  brought  us 
our  food,  invested  in  a  well- 
to-do  Turkish  deserter. 

As  for  the  non-human  con- 
traband, it  was  stowed  in  every 
corner  of  the  vessel — cocaine, 
opium,  raw  leather,  tobacco, 
cognac,  and  quinine.  Prices 
were  extravagant  enough  in 


Constantinople,  but  in  Russia 
they  were  colossal.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  drugs,  for 
example,  often  amounted  to 
hundreds  per  cent.  The  de- 
mand for  cocaine  as  contra- 
band was  so  great  during  the 
week  before  we  sailed  that  by 
the  end  of  it  the  chemists  of 
Pera  and  Galata  would  sell  none 
under  £100;  but  in  Odessa, 
we  heard,  one  might  dispose 
of  it  without  difficulty  for  a 
hundred  pounds  a  kilo. 

Even  White  and  I  became 
infected  by  the  contraband 
craze,  and,  in  partnership  with 
Kulman,  gambled  successfully 
on  a  consignment  of  leather, 
and  so  covered  some  ®f  our 
escape  expenses. 

At  dusk,  when  we  left  the 
wireless  cabin  and  paced  the 
shadowed  portion  of  the  deck 
for  exercise,  we  often  saw  a 
small  boat  creeping  towards 
whichever  side  of  the  Batoum 
happened  not  to  face  the  shore. 
Somebody  in  it  would  exchange 
low  whistlings  with  somebody 
on  deck — the  somebody  often 
being  Titoff.  When  it  had 
been  made  fast  to  the  bottom 
of  the  gangway,  a  figure,  or 
two  figures,  would  climb  to  the 
deck  and  disappear.  Some- 
times they  brought  and  left 
a  package ;  sometimes  it  was 
a  visitor  himself — or  herself 
— who  did  not  depart  with 
the  rowing  boat. 
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Besides  the  mystery  traffic 
from  shore  to  ship  there  was 
also  a  certain  amount  from 
ship  to  shore.  For  this  the 
steward — a  Russian  Jew — was 
responsible.  A  Turkish  mer- 
chant had  chartered  the 
Batoum  for  the  coming  voy- 
age, and  since  our  many  delays 
in  sailing  were  the  result  of 
hia  haggling  with  government 
officials  over  the  amount  of 
baksheesh  to  be  paid  for  per- 
mission to  export,  he  undertook 
to  feed  the  officers  and  crew 
for  as  long  as  they  remained 
at  Constantinople.  Incident- 
ally, he  unknowingly  fed  White 
and  myself,  besides  the  other 
stowaways  and  the  escaped 
Russian  soldiers.  The  steward 
ordered  more  provisions  than 
were  needed,  and  a  few  hours 
after  the  delivery  of  each  con- 
signment a  boatload  would  be 
sent  back  to  the  quay  and 
carted  to  the  bazaars.  Titoff, 
who  organised  the  sale,  shared 
the  proceeds  with  the  steward. 

Titoff's  methods  of  graft  took 
him  into  many  dubious  by- 
paths, notably  those  around 
the  offices  of  a  Greek  coal- 
dealer.  After  preliminary 
plottings,  with  Viktor  as  in- 
terpreter, he  ordered  a  hundred 
tons.  The  coal-dealer  delivered 
ninety,  the  bill  for  a  hundred 
was  presented  to  the  Turkish 
merchant,  and  Titoff  and  the 
Greek  split  the  value  of  the 
missing  ten  tons.  It  was  easy 
enough  for  the  chief  engineer 
to  make  good  the  deficit  by 
burning  ten  tons  more  on  paper 
than  in  the  furnaces. 

With  all  this  illicit  traffic  in 
men  and  goods  there  were  some 
restless  half-hours  during  the 


last  few  days  of  our  stay  in 
the  BoBphorus.  Trouble  was 
caused  by  the  bo'sun's  woman- 
thief,  whose  presence  among 
us  the  police  suspected.  Five 
times  they  searched  for  her. 
The  bo'sun  detailed  a  man 
to  watch  the  shore,  and 
whenever  a  police  launch 
appeared  this  look-out  would 
blow  a  whistle.  All  the  stow- 
aways then  scurried  to  their 
various  hiding -places. 

White  and  I,  being  the  most 
dangerous  cargo,  were  given 
the  safest — and  certainly  the 
dirtiest — hiding  -  place  of  all. 
This  was  in  the  ballast-tanks 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ship, 
underneath  the  propeller-shaft. 
The  entrance  to  them  was 
through  a  narrow  manhole, 
covered  by  a  oast  -  iron  lid, 
about  twenty  yards  down  a 
dark  passage  leading  from  the 
engine-room  to  the  propeller, 

The  alarm  having  been  given, 
Feodor,  the  second  engineer, 
would  lead  us  along  the  pas- 
sage by  the  light  of  a  taper, 
remove  some  boards,  raise  the 
lid,  and  help  us  to  wriggle 
into  the  black  cavity  below. 
Our  feet  would  be  covered  by 
six  inches  of  bilge- water  while 
we  crouched  down,  so  as  to 
leave  him  room  enough  to  re- 
place the  iron  cover  and  relay 
the  wooden  boards  that  hid  it. 
Then,  one  at  a  time  and  with 
our  knees  squelching  in  the 
water,  we  crawled  from  tank 
to  tank. 

Half-way  along  the  line  of 
tanks  were  two  that  contained 
small  mattresses,  which  the 
second  engineer  had  placed  in 
position  for  us.  After  the  first 
day  they  were  sodden  with  the 
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bilge- water  j  but  at  any  rate  it 
was  better  to  sit  on  them 
than  in  the  water  itself.  The 
limited  space,  however,  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  adopt 
any  but  a  very  cramped 
position,  with  hunched  -  up 
shoulders  rubbing  against  the 
slime  that  coated  the  sides  of 
each  tank.  Standing  was  im- 
possible, and  lying  down  meant 
leaning  one's  head  on  the  wet 
mattress  and  soaking  one's 
feet  in  the  drain  of  bilge  that 
swished  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  every  motion  of 
the  ship. 

Complete  blackness  sur- 
rounded us.  The  air  was  dank 
and  musty,  so  that  matches 
spluttered  only  feebly  when 
struck,  and  the  light  from  a 
taper  was  hardly  strong  enough 
to  chase  the  darkness  from  the 
half  of  each  small  tank. 

When,  after  each  search,  the 
police  returned  to  their  launch, 
we  would  hear  the  heavy  boots 
of  the  second  engineer  tramp- 
ing along  the  passage  overhead. 
As  we  listened  to  the  nerve- 
edging  noise  that  accompanied 
the  removal  of  the  boards  and 
the  iron  lid,  we  crouched  into 
the  best-hidden  corners  of  our 
respective  tanks,  not  knowing 
whether  a  friend  or  a  police- 
man was  at  the  entrance.  We 
scarcely  breathed  until  there 
came,  booming  and  echoing 
through  the  hollow  compart- 
ments, the  word  "Signer I" — 
Feodor's  password  denoting 
that  all  was  clear,  and  that 
we  might  return  to  the  engine- 
room. 

The  22ad  of  September  was 
the  final  date  fixed  for  the  de- 
parture. By  late  afternoon  of 


the  21st  all  the  Turkish  mer- 
chant's cargo,  legitimate  and 
otherwise,  had  been  brought 
from  the  quay  by  lighters,  and 
thence  transferred  by  winches 
to  the  Batoum's  hatches.  The 
export  officials  had  been  squared , 
the  ship's  papers  were  passed 
and  stamped,  the  bunkers  were 
fully  loaded  with  inferior  coal. 
All  on  board,  from  the  captain 
to  the  least-considered  stow- 
away, were  content,  although 
nervous  of  what  might  happen 
during  the  next  twenty-four 
hours. 

At  about  five  o'clock  we 
received  a  welcome  visit  from 
Viadimir  Wilkowsky,the  Polish 
aviator  who  had  acted  as  our 
intermediary  from  Psamatia. 
He  bribed  his  guard  to  remain 
in  Stamboul  while  he  crossed 
the  bridge  to  Galata  and  hired 
the  kaik  that  brought  him  to 
the  Batoum.  He  himself  in- 
tended to  follow  us  across  the 
Black  Sea,  escaping  on  the 
next  steamer  to  leave  Con- 
stantinople for  Odessa. 

Meanwhile  we  were  especi- 
ally glad  to  see  him,  for  he 
brought  from  Mr  S.  the 
three  hundred  pounds  for  which 
we  had  waited  so  anxiously. 
In  return,  we  sent  improvised 
cheques  written  on  strips  of 
foolscap  paper.  We  now  had 
enough  money  to  pay  Titofi's 
exorbitant  fee,  and  still  leave 
funds  to  live  in  Odessa  for 
some  weeks.  Two  German 
revolvers,  bought  for  us  in  the 
bazaar  by  Kulman,  added  to 
the  feeling  of  security. 

Wilkowsky  claimed  to  have 
sent  ©n  board  the  food  and 
clothing  which  we  left  at  Psa- 
matia, and  he  was  able  t« 
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confirm  our  suspicions  that 
Titoff  must  have  stolen  it.  For 
the  present,  however,  we  re- 
frained from  tackling  the  chief 
engineer,  wishing  to  avoid  a 
scandal  before  departure.  We 
promised  ourselves  to  deal  with 
him  adequately  at  Odessa. 

That  evening  there  were 
more  than  the  usual  number 
of  mysterious  visits  from  small 
boats.  The  full  complement 
of  stowaways  were  taken 
aboard,  the  last  cases  of  con- 
traband shipped,  Until  a  late 
hour  the  engine-room  resounded 
to  the  hammerings  of  Feodor 
and  Josef,  who  were  hiding  a 
late  consignment  of  cocaine. 
Oar  own  investment  in  raw 
leather  was  in  Kulman's  cabin. 

The  firemen  and  greasers 
celebrated  their  farewell  in 
the  usual  manner.  By  nine 
o'clock  several  were  roaring 
drunk.  One  of  them — the 
Bolshevik  who  had  told  of 
the  drowning  of  Baltic  Fleet 
officers — staggered  across  the 
aft  deck  with  a  drawn  knife 
in  his  hand,  shouting  that  he 
wanted  to  finish  off  the  third 
engineer,  who  had  insulted 
him.  He  found  Josef  in  the 
engine-room,  but  was  cowed 
and  disarmed  when  the  en- 
gineer threatened  him  with  a 
revolver.  He  let  himself  be 
led  away,  while  verbally  mur- 
dering all  officers  in  general 
and  Josef  in  particular. 

At  6.30  in  the  morning, 
Josef  roused  us  from  our 
sleep  on  the  floor  of  his 
cabin,  and  invited  us  to  the 
ballast  -  tanks ;  for,  as  the 
police  and  customs  officers 
would  be  on  board  most  of 
the  time  until  we  weighed 


anchor,  we  must  remain  hidden 
until  the  Batoum  left  Turkish 
waters.  Since  we  expected  to 
be  hidden  for  about  twelve 
hours,  we  took  with  us  a  loaf 
of  bread,  some  dried  sausage, 
and  a  bottle  of  water.  After 
a  last  look  through  the  port- 
hole at  Seraglio  Point  and  the 
cupolas  of  Stamboul,  I  passed 
below,  hoping  and  expecting 
that  when  I  next  looked  into 
the  open  air  we  should  be  clear 
of  Turkey. 

For  a  long  while  nothing 
happened  to  take  our  thoughts 
from  the  cramped  space  and 
the  foul  air  of  the  tanks.  We 
breakfasted  sparingly,  ar»d 
allowed  ourselves  one  cigar- 
ette apiece.  More  we  dared 
not  smoke,  because  ef  the 
oppressive  atmosphere. 

Then,  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
we  heard  from  above  a  suc- 
cession of  three  thuds — the 
signal  to  all  stowaways  in  the 
region  of  the  engine-room  that 
the  police  were  on  board.  We 
made  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  and  took  minute 
oare  to  make  no  sound. 

We  waited  in  frantic  impa- 
tience for  the  noises  from  the 
engine-room  that  would  denote 
a  getting -up  of  steam.  At 
half-past  eleven  there  began 
a  continuous,  rhythmic  spurt- 
ing, which  we  took  to  be  the 
sound  of  the  engines  in  action. 
Soon  afterwards  a  grinding 
and  scraping  from  the  deck 
convinced  us  that  the  anchor 
was  being  raised. 

"Put  it  there,  old  man,"  said 
White,  thrusting  his  hand 
through  the  hole  that  linked 
our  respective  tanks.  "We're 
leaving  Turkey  at  last ! " 
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But  not  yet  were  we  leaving 
Turkey.  The  noise  from  the 
engine-room  was  merely  that 
of  a  pump  preparing  the  pres- 
sure. After  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  it  quietened  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  begun,  and  we 
realised  that  the  Batoum  was 
still  moored  in  the  Bosphorus, 
between  Seraglio  Point  and 
the  Sultan's  Palace  of  Dolma 
Bagtohe. 

And  then,  soon  after  noon, 
oame  the  real  musio  for  which 
we  had  waited  so  anxiously. 
The  telegraph  from  the  bridge 
tinkled,  a  fuller  and  more 
throaty  rhythm  radiated  from 
the  engine-room,  loud  grinding 
and  rattling  from  the  deck  testi- 
fied that  the  anchor  had  parted 
company  with  the  bottom  of 
the  Bosphorus.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  felt  the  ship  swinging 
round,  and  a  swishing  and 
rushing  of  water  told  us  that 
this  time  we  really  were  away. 
In  silence  we  shook  hands 
again. 

For  long  hours  we  remained 
in  the  slimy  tanks,  crouched 
on  the  sodden  mattresses.;  but 
it  was  no  longer  purgatory. 
The  swish,  swish  of  the  screw 
chased  away  all  sensation  of 
discomfort,  and  there  remained 
only  the  realisation  that  we 
had  left  Constantinople,  and 
soon  would  have  left  Turkey. 
My  old  habit  of  subconsci- 
ously fitting  metre  and  rhyme 
to  mechanical  rhythm,  to  which 
I  had  succumbed  many  times 
when  seated  behind  aeroplane 
engines,  began  to  assert  itself 
as  we  sat  in  the  darkness  and 
listened  to  the  penetrating 
throb,  throb  from  the  engine- 
room  above  us.  Incongruously 


enough  the  lines  that  continued 
to  pulse  through  my  mind,  in 
time  with  the  steady  rise  and 
fall  of  the  piston,  were  those  of 
a  G.  K.  Chesterton  ballad  :-— 

"  If  I  had  been  a  heathen, 
I'd  have  kissed  Neaera's  curls, 
And  filled  my  life  with  love  aflairs, 
My  house  with  dancing  girls. 
But  Higgins  is  a  heathen, 
And  to  meetings  he  is  forced, 
Where    his    aunts,    who    are     not 

married, 
Demand  to  be  divorced." 

These  words  held  sway  for 
five  hours  of  insistent  chug- 
ging. They  were  succeeded 
by  others  from  the  "Prodigal 
Son,"  which  lent  themselves 
maddeningly  to  the  mono- 
tonous sound — 

"  Here  come  I  to  my  own  again, 
Fed,  forgiven,  and  known  again  ; 
Claimed  by  bone  of  my  bone  again, 
And  sib  to  flesh  of  niy  flesh. 
The  fatted  calf  is  dressed  for  me, 
But  the  husks  have  a  greater  zest 

for  me. 

I  think  my  pigs  will  be  best  for  me, 
So  I'm  off  to  the  sties  afresh." 

By  early  evening,  we  had 
calculated,  the  Batoum  should 
be  leaving  Turkish  territorial 
waters  and  entering  the  Black 
Sea.  Just  before  six  there 
oame  the  shook  of  a  bitter 
disappointment.  The  captain's 
telegraph  clanged,  the  engines 
subdued  to  dead  slow,  the 
vessel  swung  round  into  the 
tide  and  seemed  to  remain 
almost  stationary  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  We  had  expected 
a  last  search  by  the  Turkish 
customs  authorities  at  the  out- 
let of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
surmised  that  this  was  the 
reason  for  the  slackened 
speed. 
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Bat  a  repetition  of  the  whir- 
ring and  clanking  on  dsok, 
followed  by  a  loud  splash, 
showed  that  the  anchor  was 
in  action  again,  and  that 
something  more  important 
than  a  mere  search  was 
on  hand.  For  two  hours 
longer  we  remained  in  the 
blackness,  unenlightened  and 
very  anxious.  Then,  after  the 
usual  removal  of  the  boards 
and  the  lid,  there  floated 
through  the  tanks  a  low- voiced 
"  Signer  1" 

Feodor,  candle  in  hand,  was 
waiting  for  us.  He  whispered 
a  warning  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  because  two 
Turkish  officials  were  on  board. 
Having  reconnoitred  to  make 
sure  that  the  way  to  Josef's 
cabin  was  clear,  he  led  us  there. 

The  delay,  it  appeared,  was 
because  the  Turkish  merchant 
had  left  some  clearance  papers 
at  Constantinople.  He  had 
left  for  the  capital  by  motor- 
car, and  meanwhile  two  of  the 
customs  police  would  remain 
on  the  Batoum.  The  merchant 
was  expected  to  return  with 
the  missing  document  next 
morning,  when  permission  to 
leave  would  be  given. 

We  slept  in  the  cabin,  and  at 
dawn  descended  once  more  to 
the  ship's  bowels.  We  spent 
five  more  hours  of  purgatory 
in  the  ballast  -  tanks.  The 
Batoum  remained  motionless 
during  three  of  them,  but  the 
last  two  were  enlivened  by  the 
steady  wash  of  displaced  water 
as  it  slid  past  the  flanks  of  the 
vessel.  Finally  we  heard,  for 
the  last  time,  the  blessed  signal, 
"Signor!" 

"Fineesh       Turkey,"       said 


Feodor,  as  he  smiled  and  helped 
us  through  the  manhole. 

Gone  was  the  Bosphorus,  and 
in  its  place  we  saw  the  leaden 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  From 
the  porthole  of  Josef's  cabin  we 
ocmld  distinguish,  many  miles 
west  of  us,  the  coast-line  of  the 
country  in  which  White  had 
spent  three  years  of  the  most 
dreadful  captivity. 

Feodor  soon  left  us,  for  he 
had  to  bring  other  stowaways 
into  the  light  of  day.  From 
every  concealed  cranny  of  the 
vessel  men  and  women,  almost 
as  light-hearted  as  ourselves  at 
deliverance  from  the  Turks, 
were  coming  into  the  open. 

One  of  the  stowaways,  a 
passportless  woman  whom  the 
captain  was  taking  with  him 
to  Odessa,  did  not  rejoice  for 
some  time.  As  hiding-place 
for  her,  the  old  man  had 
chosen  a  deep  looker  in  his 
chart-room  on  the  bridge. 
There  she  had  remained  for 
the  past  two  days. 

Now  Katrina,  the  kitchen 
wench,  knew  nothing  of  the 
captain's  lady.  That  morning, 
not  wishing  to  send  him  back 
to  the  bunkers,  where  he  had 
spent  the  previous  days,  she 
thought  of  the  locker  as  a 
temporary  home  for  her  own 
particular  stowaway — a  Turk- 
ish deserter  with  coal-blacken- 
ed face,  untrimmed  beard,  and 
decidedly  odorous  clothes.  She 
dumped  the  Turk  inside  the 
looker,  fastened  the  lid,  and 
ran  back  to  the  kitchen. 

The  Turkish  deserter  landed 
with  some  violence  on  the  cap- 
tain's lady,  and  both  received 
a  bad  fright  as  they  clutched 
at  each  other  in  the  darkness 
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Yeb  the  lid  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  inside,  and 
their  calls  were  unheard  out- 
side the  little  room.  The  air 
in  the  unventilated  looker 
grew  ever  more  stafly  and 
velvety  as  the  two  people  con- 
tinued to  breathe  it.  Finally 
the  woman  fainted.  The  Turk, 
tired  after  a  long  spell  of 
oramped  wakefulness  in  the 
bunkers  and  the  kitehen,  com- 
posed himself  philosophically 
and  went  to  sleep. 

When  the  Batoum  was  be- 
yond the  Bosphorus  and  all 
danger  of  a  search,  the  captain 
opened  the  looker  to  release  his 
friend.  He  inserted  an  arm, 
and  jumped  with  fright  when, 
instead  of  a  female,  he  pro- 
duced a  coal-blackened  man. 
The  woman  revived  when 
taken  into  the  fresh  air;  but 
I  should  imagine  that  never 
again  will  she  become  a  stow- 
away. 

Titoff,  fearing  that  some 
informer  among  the  paseengers 
might  notice  us,  still  kept 
White  and  myself  under  cover 
all  day,  although  we  took  our 
usual  exercise  on  deokeach  even- 
ing. The  other  stowaways  were 
mingling  with  legitimate  pas- 
sengers, whose  bedding  was 
spread  over  the  hatches. 

I  remember  in  particular  a 
vivid  -  looking,  much  -  jewelled 
Jewess.  I  first  saw  her  while 
she  was  exchanging  violent 
words  with  two  firemen,  who 
were  levying  blackmail,  using 
the  Austrian  port  authorities  at 
Odessa  as  bogey-man.  When, 
with  tears  and  tantrums,  she 
had  fulfilled  their  demands,  two 
other  ruffians  from  among  the 
crew  took  their  place  and  de- 


manded money,  or  in  default 
jewels. 

All  the  stowaways,  in  fact, 
except  ourselves,  were  black- 
mailed in  this  fashion.  The 
woman  thief  was  victimised 
less  universally  than  the  others, 
because  she  was  known  to  be 
the  bo'sun's  especial  graft.  As 
for  us,  we  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ship's  officers; 
and,  more  important  still,  we 
carried  revolvers.  In  any  case, 
Bolshevik  Bill,  the  greaser,  was 
our  good  friend  and  a  power 
among  the  crew. 

On  the  second  evening  at  sea 
the  firemen  stole  a  case  of  drak 
from  the  cargo,  drank  them- 
selves am@k,  and  told  Josef 
they  were  far  too  busy  over 
private  concerns  to  trouble 
about  stoking  the  furnaces. 
The  private  concerns  were 
mostly  women  from  among  the 
stowaways  and  poorer  passen- 
gers. 

The  fires  sank  lower  and 
lower,  the  engine-power  dwin- 
dled, the  propeller  revolved 
more  and  more  slowly.  Fin- 
ally, we  came  to  almost  a  dead 
halt  in  the  middle  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Throughout  that  night 
we  crawled  forward  with  a 
minimum  number  of  revolu- 
tions, and  even  this  small  pro- 
gress was  only  because  the 
ship's  officers  took  turns  in  the 
furnace  -  room  and  acted  as 
stokers.  Next  morning  the 
sobered  firemen  graciously 
agreed  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones, and  resumed  work. 

The  rest  of  that  nightmare 
voyage  included  only  one  inci- 
dent worth  recording.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  we  should  have  been 
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within  sight  of  land,  the  hori- 
zon in  every  direction  was 
blank.  The  Turkish  merchant 
who  had  chartered  the  Batoum 
was  impatient  to  reach  Odessa, 
and  asked  the  captain  for  our 
position.  The  ancient  tugged 
at  his  white  beard  and  said 
that  he  was  not  quite  sure,  but 
would  take  soundings.  These 
revealed  shallow  water,  show- 
ing, according  to  the  chart, 
that  the  ship  must  be  some 
distance  off  her  course. 

The  old  captain  was  aston- 
ished, and  called  the  first  mate 
into  consultation.  Belaef's  cal- 
culations with  sextant  and  com- 
pass proved  us  to  be  heading 
several  degrees  too  far  east,  so 
that  the  line  of  sailing  would 
have  taken  us  nearer  Sevasto- 
pol than  Odessa.  Thereupon 
the  captain  handed  over  the 
ship's  direction  to  the  first 
mate.  We  edged  northwards, 
and  sighted  Odessa  at  noon  of 
the  next  day. 

The  city,  with  its  pleasant 
terraces  round  the  hills  that 
slope  to  the  foot  of  the  wide- 
curved  bay,  and  its  half- 
western,  half- Byzantine  towers 
and  domes  gleaming  yellow- 
gold  in  the  sunlight,  looked 
inviting  enough.  But  for  us 
it  represented  a  gamble  on  the 
unknown.  Odessa  was  in 
enemy  occupation,  and  might 
be  more  inhospitable  even  than 
Constantinople.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  no  longer  be 
on  the  police  lists  of  wanteds, 
as  in  Turkey,  and  it  would  be 
easier  to  pass  muster  among 
Russians  than  among  dark- 
skinned  Levantines.  On  the 
whole,  we  were  optimistic. 
From  Odessa  a  man  with 


friends  and  money  might  make 
his  way  to  Siberia,  where  were 
some  Allied  detachments ;  and 
if,  as  the  latest  news  indicated, 
Bulgaria  was  about  to  be  emp- 
tied of  Austro-German  forces, 
Odessa  would  be  a  good  jump- 
ing-off  point  for  Sofia. 

Meanwhile,  our  immediate 
concern  was  to  get  ashore 
without  meeting  the  dock  offi- 
cials. Kulman  and  Josef  prom- 
ised to  escort  us,  and  thus  lend 
the  protection  of  their  uni- 
forms. We  ourselves  discarded 
seamen's  clothes  for  the  mufti 
worn  when  we  escaped  from 
the  Turkish  guards.  White 
still  had  no  lounge-coat,  and 
although  it  was  a  hot  day  of 
September,  had  to  put  on  his 
faded  old  overcoat.  For  the 
rest,  the  luggage  we  were 
bringing  to  Russia — each  of 
us  possessed  a  tooth-brush,  a 
revolver,  some  cartridges,  a 
comb,  a  razor,  a  spare  shirt,  a 
collar,  and  two  handkerchiefs 
— could  be  wrapped  in  two 
sheets  of  newspaper. 

Before  we  left  there  was  a 
dramatic  ceremony  when  we 
paid  for  our  unauthorised  pas- 
sage, and  incidentally  got 
even  with  Michael  Ivanovitoh 
Titoff.  He  had  reckoned  on 
taking  the  money  himself  and 
dividing  it  as  he  pleased.  We 
knew  that  he  could  best  be 
punished  through  his  avarice. 
We  therefore  explained  to 
Kulman,  Josef,  and  Feodor  that 
as  they  had  done  more  for  us 
than  the  chief  engineer,  we 
wanted  them  to  receive  a 
share  corresponding  to  their 
risks  and  services,  and  pro- 
posed to  hand  all  the  money  to 
them  for  distribution.  From 
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TitofFs  share  we  would  deduct 
the  value  of  what  he  had  stolen 
from  us,  and  also  whatever  we 
thought  excessive  in  his  charges 
for  food. 

Each  of  the  trio  had  his  own 
grievances  against  Titoff,  and 
all  were  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  of  making  money 
at  his  expense.  We  proposed 
a  balance  -  sheet,  and  invited 
Tifeoff  into  Josef's  cabin, 

Josef,  as  Titoff's  subordinate, 
had  been  scared  of  offending 
him.  Four  glasses  of  neat 
vodka,  however,  gave  him 
courage,  and  when  the  chief 
engineer  entered  the  cabin  he 
was  the  most  aggressive  of 
us  all. 

"  Michael  Ivanovitch,"  he 
said,  glaring  at  Titoff  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  "we  are  no 
longer  at  Constantinople,  and 
our  friends  here  insist  on  a  just 
distribution  of  their  money. 
This,"  handing  him  the  bal- 
enoe -sheet  and  a  list  of  his 
own,  "is  how  it  will  be 
divided." 

The  chief  rogue  glared  his 
indignation  as  White  handed 
a  handful  of  bank  notes  to 
Josef,  and  voiced  it  when  he 
received  the  balance  -  sheet. 
He  stood  up  and  declaimed 
against  the  deductions,  but 
soon  subsided  in  face  of  the 
row  of  unfriendly  faces,  the 
grins,  and  the  revolvers  which 
White  and  I  kept  well  in 
evidence. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to 
be  settled,"  said  White.  "Here 
we  are  among  friends.  Now 
leave  us." 

And  Titoff  went.  At  the 
door  he  turned  and  said  to 
Josef  with  evil  meaning  in  his 


voice :  "  I  shall  have  business 
with  you  later."  Josef  laughed, 
and  poured  for  himself  another 
glass  of  vodka. 

The  last  we  saw  of  Michael 
Ivanovitoh  Titoff  was  his 
yellow  face  leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  when,  with 
Kulman  and  Josef,  we  rowed 
towards  the  docks. 

They  were  taking  us  on  shore 
before  the  customs  officers 
boarded  the  Batoum.  The 
other  stowaways,  who  were 
mingling  with  the  legitimate 
passengers  on  the  deck,  were 
to  come  later. 

The  harbour  was  chock-full 
of  forlorn-looking  craft,  which 
had  evidently  lain  idle  for  a 
long  while.  We  dodged  around 
several  of  them,  so  as  not  to 
give  the  appearance  of  coming 
from  the  Batoum,  and  then 
made  for  the  nearest  quay. 
On  it  was  an  Austrian  officer. 
When  we  were  within  fifty 
yards  he  looked  at  us 
through  field-glasses,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  a  group  of 
soldiers  to  various  points  on 
the  quay,  evidently  with  the 
object  of  stopping  and  question- 
ing us. 

Kulman,  who  was  at  the 
tiller,  gave  an  order  to  the 
sailor  at  the  oars.  We  swung 
round  a  bend  of  the  shore  and 
lost  sight  of  the  Anstrians. 
Close  ahead  was  another  land- 
ing-stage. We  moored  beside 
it.  Without  wasting  a  second, 
but  also  without  showing  haste, 
we  stepped  from  the  boat  and 
climbed  the  steps,  Kulman  and 
I  first,  and  then  Josef  and 
White.  Two  Austrian  sentries 
and  some  Russian  officials  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  steps.  They 
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looked  hard  at  us ;  but,  satis-  greeting  as  we  passed  towards 
fied  by  the  uniforms  of  Kulman  the  dook  gates  and  comparative 
and  Josef,  merely  nodded  a  freedom. 


XVII. — A  EUSSIAN  INTERLUDE. 


Odessa,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Ukraine,  had  exchanged  Bol- 
shevism for  Austro  -  German 
domination  and  confiscation. 
Already,  when  we  passed 
through  the  docks,  it  was  easy 
to  see  who  were  the  masters. 
Austrian  customs  officers  con- 
trolled the  quays;  Austrian 
and  German  soldiers  guarded 
the  store  -  houses  ;  Austrian 
sentries  stood  at  the  dook  gates 
and  sometimes  demanded  to  see 
civilians'  passports.  Had  we 
not  been  vouched  for  by  the 
uniforms  of  the  Batoums  third 
engineer  and  third  mate,  the 
sentries  might  well  have 
stopped  White  and  me. 

Once  outside  the  gates  we 
hired  a  cab  and  drove  to  an 
address  given  us  by  Mr  S., 
that  of  the  sister  and  mother 
of  a  M.  Constantinoff,  Russian 
professor  at  Robert  College, 
Constantinople.  Arrived  there, 
we  left  Josef  and  Kulman, 
with  very  sincere  expressions 
of  goodwill. 

Mile.  Constantinoff  received 
us  cordially  but  calmly,  as  if 
it  were  an  everyday  event 
for  two  down-at-heel  British 
officers  to  drop  on  her  from 
the  skies,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction but  without  the  least 
warning. 

"  Why,  only  three  days  ago," 
she  related,  "  two  officers  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Army  arrived 
here  under  like  circumstances. 
They  made  their  way  from 
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Petrograd  through  the  Soviet 
territory.  They  now  occupy 
the  room  below  ours." 

Once  again  Providence 
seemed  to  have  played  into 
our  hands,  for  when  these  ex- 
officers  were  asked  how  best 
we  could  live  in  the  German- 
occupied  city,  they  produced 
the  two  false  passports  by 
means  of  which  they  had 
travelled  through  Bolshevik 
Russia.  They  now  lived  in 
the  Ukraine  under  their  own 
names  and  with  their  own 
identity  papers  ;  and  the  false 
passports,  no  longer  necessary 
to  them,  they  handed  to  White 
and  me. 

Without  the  passports  we 
could  scarcely  have  found 
lodging  or  rations,  for  every 
non-Ukrainian  in  Odessa  had 
to  register  with  the  Austrian 
authorities.  Tom  White,  there- 
fore, became  Serge  Feodoro- 
vitoh  Davidoff,  originally  from 
Turkestan,  and  I  claimed  to  be 
EvgeniNestorovitohvonGenko, 
a  Lett  from  Riga.  This  origin 
suited  me  very  well;  for  the 
Letts,  although  former  subjects 
of  Imperial  Russia,  can  mostly 
speak  the  German  patois  of  the 
Baltic  provinces.  My  passport 
made  me  a  young  bachelor,  but 
White's  allotted  him  a  missing 
wife  named  Anastasia,  aged 
nineteen. 

There  were  still  in  Odessa  a 
few  British  subjects  who  had 
remained  through  the  dreadful 
3s 
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days  of  the  Bolshevik  occupa- 
tion and  the  rather  more  peace- 
ful Auatro-German  regime.  It 
happened  that  Mile.  Constan- 
tiiioff  knew  one  of  them,  a 
leather  manufacturer  named 
Hat  ton.  In  his  house  we  found 
refuge  until  other  arrange- 
ments could  be  made. 

Like  most  people  in  Odessa, 
he  showed  us  every  kindness  in 
his  power,  as  did  his  Russian 
wife  and  her  relations.  It  was, 
however,  unwise  to  remain  for 
long  with  an  Englishman,  as 
he  himself  would  have  been 
imprisoned  if  the  Austrians 
discovered  that  he  was  har- 
bouring two  British  officers. 

The  professor's  sister  played 
providence  yet  again,  and 
produced  another  invaluable 
friend — one  Vladimir  Franzo- 
vitch  B.,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Ukrainian  Artillery. 

Vladimir  Franzovitoh,  who 
had  lost  his  all  in  the  revolu- 
tion, lived  in  two  small  rooms. 
The  larger  one  he  shared  with 
us,  there  being  j  ust  room  enough 
for  three  camp-beds,  placed 
side  by  side  and  touching  each 
other.  The  second  apartment 
was  oooupied  by  his  mistress. 

Obviously  the  situation  had 
its  drawbacks.  It  also  had  its 
advantages,  as  the  rooms  were 
in  one  of  the  city's  poorest 
quarters.  The  neighbours, 
therefore,  included  no  enemy 
soldiers,  for  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  had  naturally  spread 
themselves  over  the  more  com- 
fortable districts. 

The  dvornik  was  an  old  ser- 
geant of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
with  a  bitter  hatred  of  Bol- 
shevism and  all  its  works. 
The  tale  which  Vladimir 


Franzovitoh  told  of  us — that 
we  were  English  civilians 
escaped  from  the  Bolsheviks 
in  Moscow — was  therefore  in 
itself  a  guarantee  that  he 
would  befriend  us.  He  took 
our  false  passports  to  the  food 
commissioners,  and  thus  ob- 
tained bread  and  sugar  rations 
for  Serge  Feodorovitch  David- 
off  and  Evgeni  Nestorovitoh 
von  Genko. 

Our  principal  interest  was 
now  in  the  news  from  Bul- 
garia, for  on  it  hinged  our 
future  movements.  We  visited 
Hatton  each  day  to  obtain 
translations  from  the  local 
press.  These  I  supplemented 
from  the  two-day-old  news- 
papers of  Lemberg  and  Vienna, 
bought  at  the  kiosks. 

The  Bulgarian  Armistice  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  but  all 
the  German  troops  had  not  yet 
left  Bulgaria.  Our  problem 
was  whether  to  make  for 
Bulgaria  or  Siberia. 

Wilkowsky  all  but  tipped 
the  scales  in  favour  of  Siberia. 
He  arrived  suddenly  from  Con- 
stantinople, having  hidden  on 
a  steamer  that  weighed  anchor 
a  few  days  after  the  Batoum'a 
departure.  From  being  a 
penniless  prisoner,  without 
even  the  means  of  correspond- 
ing with  his  family,  he  was 
now  prosperous  and  comfort- 
able; for  his  father  was  a 
wealthy  lawyer  living  in  Odessa, 
and  his  uncle  Minister  of 
Justice  in  "Hetman"  Skoropad- 
sky's  Ukrainian  Government. 

Among  his  friends  was  the 
local  commissary  of  General 
Denikin,  who  was  then  build- 
ing up  his  Volunteer  Army, 
composed  0f  Kuban  Ceeeacks 
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and  ex-officers  of  the  Imperial 
Army,  and  was  preparing  to 
advance  against  the  Bolshevik 
foroes  in  the  Caucasus.  Every 
few  days  the  commissary  sent 
a  party  of  ex- officers,  by  way 
of  Novorosisk,  to  the  Volun- 
teer Army  headquarters  at 
Ekaterinodar. 

General  Denikin  was  hoping 
for  aid  from  the  Allies,  so  that 
the  commissary  was  delighted 
at  the  chance  of  enlisting  two 
British  aviators.  His  offer  was 
that  we  should  fly  with  Deni- 
kin's  army  for  a  few  weeks  and 
help  to  organise  the  Flying 
Corps,  after  which  we  could 
proceed  by  aeroplane  to  some 
Allied  detachment  in  Siberia. 

The  adventure  seemed  at- 
tractive, and  we  hesitated  over 
it.  But  illness  took  the  de- 
cision from  our  hands,  I  was 
laid  low  by  yellow  jaundice, 
and  unable  to  travel  with  the 
next  party  that  left  for  Novo- 
rosisk.  Weakened  as  I  was 
by  various  forms  of  hardship, 
several  days  passed  before  I 
recovered,  under  the  kind- 
hearted  ministrations  of  Elena 
Stepanovna,  Hatton's  Russian 
wife. 

The  aftermath  of  jaundice 
once  brought  us  what  we  least 
desired — oonspiouousness.  In 
hot  weather  the  Russians  living 
around  the  Black  Sea  bathe 
from  the  beach  in  the  alto- 
gether. There,  men's  bathing 
costumes  attract  almost  as 
much  attention  as  a  lack  of 
them  at  Brighton.  Hatton, 
White,  and  I  formed  a  bathing 
party  soon  after  I  felt  better. 
Until  we  were  crossing  the 
beach  below  the  public  gardens 
none  of  us  realised  that  the 


colour  of  my  skin  was  still  a 
warm  yellow.  The  spectacle 
of  a  yellow  man  in  all  his 
nakedness  drew  many  sight- 
seers, including  Austrian  sol- 
diers. I  dressed  under  cover 
of  a  rook,  and  lost  no  time  in 
leaving  the  gardens. 

No  sooner  was  I  free  from 
jaundice  than  fate  sent  another 
aet-baok.  White  and  I  suc- 
cumbed to  the  plague  of  in- 
fluenza which  swept  across 
Europe  from  west  to  east,  and 
which  in  one  week  killed  forty 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Odessa. 
For  three  days  we  lay  in 
Vladimir  Franzovitoh's  little 
room — weak,  feverish,  miser- 
able, and  at  times  light-headed 
— while  his  mistress  fed  us  with 
milk,  and  heaped  every  kind  of 
clothing  over  us  for  warmth. 

Recovery  was  hastened  by 
the  best  possible  tonic — news 
that  the  way  to  Varna,  on  the 
Bulgarian  coast,  was  open  to 
us.  Thanks  were  due  to 
several  good  friends  for  this 
means  to  freedom.  Hatton 
had  introduced  us  to  a  cosmo- 
politan Britisher  named  Waite, 
who  adopted  us  whole-heart- 
edly and  swore  to  get  us  out 
of  the  Ukraine.  He  enlisted 
the  help  of  Louis  Demy,  a 
Russian  sea  -  captain.  Demy 
spoke  of  us  to  Commodore 
Wolkenau,  the  Ukrainian  officer 
who,  under  the  Austrians,  con- 
trolled the  shipping  at  Odessa. 

Wolkenau,  having  been  an 
officer  ef  the  Imperial  Navy ,  was 
a  good  friend  of  the  British. 
Moreover,  the  daily  bulletins 
made  it  apparent  that  the 
Allies  were  winning  the  war, 
so  that  he  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  prove  his  sym- 
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pathies  by  helping  British 
officers.  He  arranged  for  our 
passage  on  a  Bed  Gross  ship 
which  was  to  repatriate 
Russian  prisoners  from  Austria, 
now  waiting  at  Varna. 

Meantime,  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  ten  days'  waiting 
before  the  boat  would  sail. 
These  we  passed  in  moving 
about  the  city,  in  consorting 
with  Ukrainian  officers  and 
officials  introduced  by  Wil- 
kowsky,  and  in  collecting  in- 
formation likely  to  be  of  use  to 
the  British  Intelligence  De- 
partment. 

Our  usual  companion  was 
one  Pat  O'Flaherty,  an  Irish- 
man on  the  staff  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company,  who  had 
stayed  in  Odessa  during  the 
Bolshevik  and  Austro-German 
occupations.  Entering  a  cafe 
with  O'Flaherty  was  like  a 
blindfold  draw  in  a  sweepstake 
of  identities.  Always  he  met 
friends,  but  until  the  moment 
of  introduction  neither  we  nor 
he  knew  how  or  as  what  we 
were  to  be  presented.  Onoe, 
we  were  merchants  from  Niko- 
laieff ;  anon,  motor-oar  agents 
from  Moscow;  yet  again,  oil 
experts  returned  from  Baku. 

"  Mister  Califatti,"  said 
O'Flaherty  on  one  occasion, 
presenting  me  to  a  Jewish 
speculator. 

"When  he  was  at  Nijni 
Novgorod  fair,"  Pat  continued 
in  all  seriousness,  "Mister 
Califatti  bought  a  beautiful 
fur  coat.  He  now  wants  to 
sell  it.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  buy  it." 

The  Jew  offered  a  thousand 
roubles  for  the  mythical  over- 
coat, provided  it  conformed  to 


the  Irishman's  declaration  that 
it  was  of  first-class  astrakhan, 
and  in  four  skins ;  while  White 
and  I  remained  speechless  with 
astonishment,  embarrassment, 
and  the  desire  to  grin. 

In  those  days  the  Bolsheviks 
of  Odessa,  after  months  of 
suppression  by  the  German 
Military  Command,  were  be- 
ginning to  raise  their  heads 
again.  There  was  much  talk 
of  a  withdrawal  of  German 
and  Austrian  troops  from  the 
Ukraine,  to  reinforce  the 
French  and  Italian  fronts. 
The  Bolsheviks  were  ready,  if 
this  happened,  to  rise  up  and 
capture  the  city. 

The  possession  of  arms  by 
civilians  was  strictly  for- 
bidden, and  any  man  found  in 
the  streets  with  a  revolver 
was  liable  to  be  shot  offhand 
by  Austrian  soldiers  or  Uk- 
rainian gendarmes.  But  the 
Bolsheviks  laughed  at  the 
many  proclamations  anent  the 
handing  over  of  firearms. 
They  hid  rifles,  revolvers,  and 
ammunition  in  cellars  and 
attics,  or  buried  them  in  the 
ground. 

Many  of  our  neighbours  in 
the  working-class  quarter  were 
Bolsheviks.  Often  they  scowled 
at  Vladimir  Franzovitoh  as  he 
passed  them  in  his  uniform  of 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Ukrainian 
Artillery;  and  it  was  evident 
that  when  the  Austrians  with- 
drew, our  room  would  be  rather 
more  dangerous  as  a  home 
than  a  powder  factory  threat- 
ened by  fire. 

The  consul  ©f  Soviet  Russia 
was  preparing  lists  of  men 
willing  to  serve  in  the  corps 
of  Red  Guards  that  had  been 
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planned,  and  was  spending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
roubles  in  propaganda.  An 
immediate  rising  was  threat- 
ened ;  whereupon  Austrian  and 
Ukrainian  military  police  sur- 
rounded the  consulate,  cap- 
tured the  lists,  and  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  consul  and 
two  hundred  Bolsheviks  who 
had  given  their  names  as  pro- 
spective Red  Guards.  Sixty 
of  them  were  shot. 

Even  that  lesson  failed  to 
frighten  the  half-starved  men 
who  lurked  in  the  poorer 
quarters.  Often,  in  the  even- 
ing, they  haunted  the  streets 
in  small  gangs  that  held  up 
passers-by  and  stripped  them 
of  their  pocket  -  books  and 
watches,  and  sometimes  of 
their  clothes. 

The  ugliest  aspect  of  an 
ugly  situation  was  that  many 
soldiers  of  the  Austrian  forces, 
particularly  the  Magyars  and 
Poles,  sympathised  with  the 
Bolsheviks,  and  were  ready  to 
join  them,  exchanging  uniform 
for  looted  civilian  suits  if  the 
troops  were  withdrawn.  The 
sudden  realisation  that  Austria 
was  beaten,  coupled  with  hatred 
of  Austrian  Imperialism,  went 
to  their  heads  like  new  wine. 
They  foresaw  an  era  in  which 
the  working  man  and  the 
private  soldier  would  grab 
whatever  they  wanted.  Bands 
of  Hungarian  privates  proved 
their  belief  in  this  millennium 
by  sacking  the  warehouses  in 
the  docks,  under  cover  of 
night. 

Odessa  was  overfull  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  had 
flocked  to  what  they  regarded 
as  the  last  refuge  against 


Bolshevism  in  European  Rus- 
sia. Refugees  had  swelled  the 
population  from  six  hundred 
thousand  to  a  million  and  a 
half.  The  middle  classes — 
professional  men,  merchants, 
traders,  and  speculators — 
knew  they  were  living  on 
the  edge  of  a  volcano,  and 
tried  to  drown  the  know- 
ledge in  reckless  revelry. 
Each  evening  parties  costing 
thousands  of  roubles  were 
given  in  the  restaurants. 
Wine  and  vodka,  as  aids  to 
forgetfulness  of  the  fear  that 
hovered  over  every  feast, 
were  well  worth  their  hun- 
dred roubles  a  bottle. 

Their  orgy  of  speculation  in 
inflated  prices  and  their  mook 
merriment  left  the  bourgeoisie 
neither  time  nor  energy  to 
take  action  against  the  horrors 
that  threatened  them.  In  gen- 
eral they  adopted  a  pose  of 
fatalistic  apathy,  and  tried 
hard  to  soothe  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  the  Allies 
would  save  them,  since  they 
would  not  save  themselves. 
For  the  rest,  they  laughed 
hysterically,  speculated  un- 
ceasingly, and  talked  charm- 
ingly and  interminably. 

The  only  serious  preparation 
against  a  renewal  of  the  Red 
Terror  in  Odessa  was  made  by 
ex- officers,  who  banded  them- 
selves into  a  semi-official  corps. 
But  they  possessed  few  arms 
and  less  ammunition.  Even 
the  official  forces  of  the  Ukraine 
could  place  only  a  dozen  small- 
calibre  guns  round  Odessa,  and 
were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
one  rifle  between  two  or  three 
men.  In  any  case,  the  loyalty 
of  the  private  soldiers  in  the 
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small  Ukrainian  army  was  a 
doubtful  quantity,  and  un- 
likely to  be  proof  against  the 
temptations  of  rich  loot  and 
licensed  rapine. 

Small  arms  were  worth  their 
weight  in  silver.  Vladimir 
Franzovitoh,  discovering  that 
White  and  I  possessed  Ger- 
man revolvers,  implored  us  to 
sell  them  to  him  before  we 
left.  He  offered  thirty  pounds 
apieoe  for  them,  In  Con- 
stantinople we  had  bought 
them  for  eight  pounds  each,  and 
in  England  they  would  have 
cost  less  than  forty  shillings. 

Vladimir  Franzovitoh  was 
weighed  d@wn  by  the  most 
extreme  pessimism  over  the 
future  of  Russia. 

"  We  oannot  be  a  nation 
again  for  a  hundred  years," 
he  said.  "  The  people  are 
either  revelling  in  brute  -  in- 
stinot,  drunk  with  the  strong 
wine  of  a  spurious  and  half- 
understood  idealism,  or  are 
dying  in  their  thousands  ©f 
starvation.  Most  of  the  strong 
men  who  might  have  helped 
to  save  the  country  have  been 
killed.  And  the  bourgeoisie 
folds  its  arms  and  awaits 
destruction  in  sheep  -  like  in- 
action." 

He  saw  but  one  hope — the 
Cossacks  and  ex -officers  who 
were  rallying  through  in- 
oredible  hardships  to  Deni- 
kin's  army  in  the  Caucasus; 
and  Denikin  could  make  no 
important  move  unless  the 
Allies  backed  him  with  arms 
and  munitions.  Until  this 
happened,  his  small  army 
would  be  but  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  hopelessness. 

We  were  present  at  several 


gatherings  of  officers  in  Vladi- 
mir Franzovitoh's  room.  Over 
bread  and  salted  fish,  washed 
down  by  tea,  they  discussed 
the  black  past  and  the  blacker 
future.  From  them  we  heard 
awful  tales  of  massacres  and 
looting  during  the  Bolshevik 
domination  over  the  Black 
Sea  regions. 

Of  these  the  most  dreadful 
was  that  of  the  cruiser  Almaz. 
There  have  been  published 
many  imaginative  reports  of 
Bolshevik  massacres,  but  for 
horror  these  are  equalled  by 
many  true  stories  that  have 
never  been  fully  told,  and 
never  will  be  until  the  veil 
of  isolation  is  lifted  and  the 
seeker  after  truth  is  free  to 
gather  his  information  at 
first-hand. 

I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  story  of  the  Almaz, 
It  was  vouched  for  not  only 
by  Vladimir  Franzovitoh  and 
other  Russians  whom  we  met 
in  Odessa,  but  by  Englishmen 
who  were  living  in  the  city  at 
the  time  and  are  now  back  in 
England.  Moreover,  it  is 
perpetuated  in  a  local  song 
similar  to  those  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  Bolsheviks  who  first 
occupied  Odessa,  in  the  early 
spring  of  1918,  made  their 
headquarters  on  the  cruiser 
Almaz.  Their  first  batch  of 
arrests  comprised  about  two 
hundred  officers,  with  a  few 
officials  and  other  civilians. 
These  were  taken  to  the 
Almaz,  and  lined  up  om  the 
deck.  Each  man  in  turn  was 
asked :  "  Would  you  prefer  a 
hot  bath  or  a  cold?"  Those 
that  chose  a  Gold  bath  were 
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thrown    into  the    Blaok    Sea,  and  damning  evidence  of  past 
with    weights     tied     to    their  connections  with   the  German 
feet.      Those  that  said  "hot"  Kaiser's     penetration     agents 
were  stoked  into  the  furnaces  and  the  Russian  Tsar's  police 
— alive.  agents,  and    despite   the    pro- 
Later,    one    Murravieff,   be-  bability   that    he  returned   to 
lieved    to   be    a   former    agent  Russia  as  a  Tedesohi-Ashkenazi 
provocateur     of     the     Tsarist  agent,  may  be  an  intellectual 
secret  police,  came  to  Odessa  idealist      who     considers      all 
as  Bolshevik  commissary.     He  means  justifiable  in  establish- 
divided     the     city    into     four  ing  a  form  of  communism  that 
sections   and  the  Red  Guards  may     eventually     better     the 
into     four     parties,     each     of  world.     But  I  do  know  with 
which    was    allotted    its    par-  certainty  that  Bolshevism,  as 
tioular  district  for  three  days  practised  locally  in  Russia  by 
of  licensed  looting.  unthinking  hordes  who  are  not 
The  saturnalia  was   due  to  and     do    not    pretend    to    be 
begin     in     three    days'    time,  intellectual     idealists,     means 
when       the       first       Austro-  universal     injustice,     flagrant 
Hungarian  detachment  landed  robbery,     senseless     butchery, 
to  restore   order,   in    response  and  a  tyranny  at  least  equal 
to   the  Ukrainian    Provisional  to  that  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  or 
Government's  invitation.  Many  of  any  Oriental  despot.    All  the 
of    the    looters   were   rounded  writings   of  biassed   minority- 
up    and    shot ;     although    the  mongers    who     have    confined 
Bolshevik    leaders,     including  their  investigations  to  oonsort- 
Murravieff  and   several   Jews,  ing    with    Soviet    officials    at 
escaped      with      millions      of  Moscow     and     Petrograd,    all 
roubles,    commandeered    from  the     blinkered     sympathy     of 
the  bank  reserves.     Murravieff  labour    agitators    who    devote 
afterwards  had  the  decency  to  their     lives     to     fostering     a 
commit  suicide,  but  his  Jewish  diabolic     discontent,     all     the 
colleagues  continued  to  flourish  chirruping     of     the    mentally 
in  Soviet  Russia.  perverted     women     and     men 
Odessa   had   a  respite  from  who,    at    a    safe    distance    of 
Bolshevist     domination     until  thousands      of      miles       from 
the    tragedy   of    March    1919.  actuality,  have  adopted  theor- 
Then,   after    a    period    of    oo-  etioal  Bolshevism  as  the  latest 
oupation     by    an     insufficient  fashion  in  parlour  enthusiasms, 
Franco -Greek   force,  the   city  cannot  condone  the  fact, 
was  evacuated  in  the  face  of  Money  and  life  were  the  only 
an     army    of    Soviet     troops,  cheap  commodities  in  Odessa. 
Credible   eye-witnesses    report  Paper  roubles  of  every  denom- 
the  massacre  of  three  thousand  ination — Imperial   notes,  Ker- 
people     within     a     few     days  ensky  notes,  Ukrainian  notes, 
of  Odessa's  recapture   by   the  and    Municipal    notes  —  there 
Bolsheviks.  were  in  scores  and  hundreds  of 
For  all  I  know  to  the  con-  thousands ;  and  each  issue  was 
trary,  Lenin,  despite  the  proved  trailed    by    several    kinds    of 
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forgery,  so  that  only  an  expert 
oould  tell  the  true  from  the 
false. 

Everything  else  was  rare  and 
wildly  expensive.  Meat  was 
ten,  weak  tea  a  hundred  and 
ten,  roubles  a  pound.  New 
suits  of  clothes  were  unobtain- 
able at  any  price,  for  there  was 
no  oloth.  Second-hand  clothes 
oould  be  bought  in  the  Jewish 
market,  where  the  dealers 
demanded  from  eight  hundred 
roubles  for  a  shoddy  suit  and 
from  five  hundred  for  an  over- 
ooat.  A  collar  cost  eight 
roubles,  a  handerohief  four, 
Other  prices  were  propor- 
tionate. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  factories 
were  idle.  As  for  the  rioh 
gr  ainlands  of  the  Ukraine,  about 
three-quarters  of  their  produce 
went  to  Austria  and  Germany, 
this  being  the  price  paid  by 
Skoropadsky's  government  for 
the  keeping  of  a  semblance  of 
order  in  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public. 

The  colossal  price  of  things 
was  due  aa  much  to  Jewish 
speculation  as  to  scarcity. 
Everything  for  sale  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  succes- 
sion of  middlemen  before  it 
reached  the  public.  A  consign- 
ment from  Austria  or  Germany, 
or  the  produce  of  a  local  fac- 
tory, would  be  bought  by  one 
speculator,  sold  to  another, 
re-sold  to  a  third,  and  perhaps 
te  a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  Each 
of  the  middlemen  would  allot 
himself  a  profit  of  twenty  to 
two  hundred  per  cent.  The 
same  process  was  applied  to 
the  boots,  foodstuffs,  and 
equipment  which  Austrian 
officers  and  soldiers  stole  from 


their  military  stores  and  sold 
to  the  speculators. 

All  day  long  Franooni's  and 
Robinart's,  the  two  principal 
cafes  of  Odessa,  were  infested 
by  swarms  of  swarthy  Jews, 
who  wandered  from  table  to 
table,  selling  and  re-selling,  and 
piling  up  enormous  fortunes  in 
paper  roubles.  And  elsewhere 
in  the  city  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Russians  were  in 
little  more  than  rags,  many 
thousands  of  them  half-dead 
from  want  of  nourishment. 

As  they  passed  the  cafes 
where  the  Jews  haggled  and 
made  it  ever  more  difficult  for 
the  half-starved  masses  to  keep 
alive,  the  poorer  Russians 
talked  of  pogroms.  The  talk 
culminated  later,  when  the 
Germans  and  Austrian  a  had 
withdrawn  from  Odessa,  in 
massacres  of  the  less  prosperous 
Jews;  while  the  richer  ones, 
who  were  the  real  promoters  of 
discord,  were  warned  in  time 
and  stole  away  with  their 
wealth  —  as  always  happens 
when  pogroms  are  threatened. 
The  actions  of  the  Ukrainian 
Jews  during  the  Austro- 
German  occupation  provided  a 
very  typical  instance  of  the 
provocative  part  played  by  the 
Jews  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Hebrew,  more  calculating  and 
infinitely  more  cunning  than 
the  Slav  peasant  or  workman, 
ties,  binds,  and  enmeshes  him  in 
a  web  of  usury,  speculation, 
mortgage,  and  irksome  liability; 
until  the  Slav,  goaded  beyond 
his  powers  of  endurance  by  the 
men  who  prey  on  his  instability 
and  ignorance,  rises  up  and 
seeks  a  solution  in  regrettable 
violence. 
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Glorious  news  heartened 
White  and  myself  during  the 
period  of  waiting  for  the  Red 
Cross  ship  to  sail.  Eaoh 
morning  we  walked  down  the 
principal  street  of  Odessa  until 
we  reached  Austrian  head- 
quarters, outside  of  whioh  were 
posted  the  daily  official  and 
press  bulletins,  written  in 
German.  I  mingled  with  the 
crowd  before  the  notice-board, 
while  White  looked  in  a  shop 
window  until  I  rejoined  him 
and  related  the  latest  Allied 
victory  —  the  capture  of  Lille, 
Roubaix,  Turooing,  La  Bassee, 
Ostend,  or  the  final  phases  of 
Allenby's  advance  in  Syria. 

With  Hatton,  Waite,  and 
other  Britishers,  we  rejoiced 
greatly  in  private,  while  the 
German  soldiers  became  glum- 
mer and  glummer,  aud  the 
Austrian  officers  lost  a  portion 
of  their  oorsetted  poise  as  they 
strutted,  peacock-wise,  along 


the  boulevards.  The  Russian 
bourgeoisie  remained  apathetic 
as  ever.  Their  main  interest 
in  the  prospect  of  a  general 
armistice  seemed  to  be  the 
probable  effect  on  prices,  and 
on  the  rouble's  value,  of  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  British. 

Aa  for  our  Bolshevik  neigh- 
bours, they  continued  to  unearth 
and  clean  their  rifles  and 
revolvers,  while  the  corps  of 
ex-officers  drilled  and  planned 
defence  works  outside  Odessa. 

On  the  evening  before  the 
Red  Cross  ship  left  for  Varna 
we  boarded  her,  after  slipping 
past  the  Austrian  sentry  at  the 
doek  gates.  Louis  Demy  and 
Pat  O'Flaherty  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  the  gangway. 

We  remained  hidden 
throughout  the  night,  and  only 
ventured  into  the  open  when, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  steamed  out  of  the  wide- 
curved  harbour  to  the  open 
sea. 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. — SOFIA,   SALONIKA,   AND  SO  TO  BED, 


Stimulated  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Varna  was  occupied 
by  the  British,  we  walked  the 
decks  openly,  flaunting  our 
protean  roles  of  British  officers, 
highly  contented  men,  first- 
class  passengers,  and  third-class 
scarecrows. 

Like  the  Batoum,  the  Red 
Cross  ship  brought  others  who 
began  the  voyage  as  semi- 
stowaways.  Commodore  Wol- 
kenau  had  told  us  in  Odessa 
that  among  our  shipmates 
would  be  a  certain  general 
from  Denikin's  army.  We 
found  him  —  a  tall,  bearded, 


Grand-Duke-Nieolas-like  man 
— dining  in  the  second-class 
saloon,  and  wearing  a  suit  of 
clothes  nearly  as  shabby  as 
our  own.  To  dodge  investiga- 
tion by  the  Austrian  port  au- 
thorities he  had  assumed,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  ship's 
captain,  the  character  of  an 
engineer's  mate.  The  "  engin- 
eer" who  owned  him  as  mate 
was  in  reality  an  ex -com- 
mander of  the  Russian  navy, 
also  attached  to  Denikin's 
forces.  The  pair  of  them  were 
travelling  to  Salonika,  as  emis- 
saries of  General  Denikin,  to 
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ask  the  Franco-British  com- 
mand for  arms,  ammunition, 
and  financial  support. 

Another  fellow  -  passenger 
was  a  former  lieutenant  of 
the  Russian  navy,  who,  since 
the  German  occupation  of 
Sevastopol,  had  been  acting 
as  an  agent  of  the  Allies. 
He  carried  a  list  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  ships  and  sub- 
marines in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
details  of  the  coast  defences. 

The  three  days'  voyage  was 
uneventful.  The  Black  Sea 
remained  at  its  smoothest.  A 
pleasant  sun  harmonised  with 
the  goodwill  and  friendliness 
of  all  on  board,  and  with  our 
deep  content  as  we  continued 
to  tread  on  air  and  impatient 
ezpeetation. 

A  Bulgarian  destroyer 
pranced  out  to  meet  us,  and 
led  the  vessel  through  the 
devious  mine-fields  and  into 
the  miniature,  toy-like  harbour 
of  Varna.  The  Bulgarian  au- 
thorities imposed  a  four-days' 
quarantine  upon  all  passen- 
gers ;  but  the  general,  the 
naval  commander,  and  the 
Franco  -  British  agent  joined 
with  us  in  avoiding  this  delay 
by  sending  ashore  a  collective 
nate  to  the  French  naval  officer 
who  controlled  the  port.  As 
at  Odessa,  we  rowed  ashore 
with  our  complete  luggage 
wrapped  in  two  newspapers, 
each  of  which  contained  a 
tooth-brush,  a  revolver,  some 
cartridges,  a  comb,  a  razor,  a 
spare  shirt,  a  spare  collar,  and 
a  few  handkerchiefs. 

Outside  the  docks  a  Brit- 
ish trooper  in  dusty  khaki, 
shoulder-bad ged  with  the  name 
of  a  yeomanry  regiment,  passed 


us  at  a  gallop.  The  sight  of 
him  sent  an  acute  thrill  through 
me,  for  he  was  a  symbol  of  all 
that  I  had  missed  since  the 
day  when  I  woke  up  to  find 
myself  pinned  beneath  the 
wreck  of  an  aeroplane  on  a 
hillside  near  Shechem. 

White  looked  after  him 
hungrily.  He  had  been  among 
the  Turks  for  three  years,  and 
since  capture  this  was  his  first 
sight  of  a  British  Tommy  on 
duty. 

"How  about  it?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Somehow 
he  makes  me  feel  nohow  in 
general  and  anyhow  in  par- 
ticular." 

We  reported  to  the  British 
general  commanding  the  force 
of  occupation,  and  gladly  de- 
livered to  his  intelligence  officer 
our  information  about  Odessa 
and  the  Ukraine.  At  the  hotel 
occupied  by  the  staff  there 
were  preliminary  doubts 
whether  such  hobo-like  raga- 
muffins could  be  British  officers; 
but  our  knowledge  of  army 
shop-talk,  of  the  cuss-words 
fashionable  a  year  earlier,  and 
of  the  chorus  of  "Good-by-ee," 
soon  convinced  the  neat-uni- 
formed members  of  the  mess 
that  we  really  were  lost  lambs 
waiting  to  be  reintroduoed  to 
rations,  drinks,  and  the  field 
cashier. 

For  many  days  our  extrava- 
gant shabbiness  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  complete  realisation 
that  we  were  no  longer  under- 
dogs of  the  fortune  of  war, 
but  had  come  back  into  our 
own.  Bulgarian  officers,  their 
truoulenoe  in  no  way  impaired 
by  their  country's  downfall, 
wanted  us  to  leave  our  first- 
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class  carriage  on  the  way  to 
Sofia.  Outside  Sofia  station 
ifc  was  impossible  to  hire  a  cab, 
for  no  cabman  could  credit  us 
with  the  price  of  a  fare.  The 
staff  of  the  British  Mission, 
to  whom  we  gave  reams  of 
reports,  tried  their  politest  not 
to  laugh  outright  at  our  clothes, 
but  broke  down  before  the 
green-and-yellow-check  waist- 
coat, many  sizes  too  large, 
which  White  had  received  from 
a  British  civilian  in  Odessa. 

Even  the  real  Ford  oar  lent 
us  by  the  British  Mission  for 
the  journey  to  Salonika  failed 
to  establish  a  sense  of  dignity. 
Once,  when  we  stopped  on  the 
road  near  a  British  column, 
the  driver  was  asked  who  were 
his  pals  the  tramps. 

We  drove  joyously  down  the 
Struma    valley    and    through 
the     Kreshna      and     Ruppel 
passes,  still   littered  with   the 
debris  of  the  Bulgarian  retreat. 
Busted     remnants      ef      guns 
lolled  on  the  slopes  descending 
to   the   river.      Broken   carts, 
twisted  motor-lorries,  horse  and 
oxen  skeletons — all  the  flotsam 
of  a  broken  army  mottled  the 
roadside  fields.     In  the  rocky 
sides  of   the  mountain  passes 
were  great  clefts,  from  which 
dislodged  boulders  had  hurtled 
down  on  the  Bulgar  columns 
when        British        aeroplanes 
bombed  them  as  they  scurried 
northward.   We  passed  through 
the  scraggy  uplands  of  Lower 
Macedonia,  and  so  to  Salonika. 
The  real  Ford  car  halted  in 
the    imposing     grounds    that 
surrounded  the  imposing  build- 
ing occupied  by  British  General 
Headquarters  at  Salonika.    As 
we  climbed  the  steps  leading 


to  the  front  door,  warmly  ex- 
pectant of  a  welcome  by  reason 
of  our  information  from  South 
Russia,  an  orderly  pointed  out 
that  this  entrance  was  reserved 
for  Big  Noises  and  By- No- 
Means  -  Little  Noises,  We 
swerved  aside,  and  entered 
an  unpretentious  side -door, 
labelled  "Officers  Only." 

"Wojer  want?"  aeked  a 
London  Tommy,  who  sat  at 
a  desk  inside  it. 

"We  want  to  report  to 
Major  Greentabs  of  the  In- 
telligence Department." 

The  Tommy  looked  not  toe 
contemptuously  at  our  sunken 
cheeks,  our  shapeless  hats,  our 
torn,  creased,  mud -spotted, 
tatterdemalion  clothes,  and 
almost  admiringly  at  White's 
check  waistcoat. 

"Nah  look  'ere,  civvies,"  he 
instructed,  "yer  speak  English 
well  inuf.  Carnoher  read  it  ? 
The  notice  says  '  Officers  Only,' 
an*  it  means  only  officers. 
Dagoes  'ave  ter  use  the  yen- 
trance  rahnd  the  corner,  so  aht 
yeiv  go,  deuble  quick." 

That  day  Salonika  gave 
itself  up  to  revelry,  by  reason 
of  an  unfounded  report  that  an 
armistice  had  been  signed  on 
the  Western  Front.  One  of 
the  oelebrators  was  a  certain 
second  -  class  air  mechanic  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force.  We 
stopped  him  in  the  street 
and  asked  the  way  to  R.A.F. 
headquarters.  Beatitioally  he 
breathed  whiskied  breath  at 
me  as  he  stared  in  unsteady 
surprise. 

"George,"  he  called  to  his 
companion,  "  tht  war's  over, 
and  here's  two  English  blokes 
in  civvies.  Want  to  join  the 
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Royal  Air  Foree,  they  do." 
Then,  tapping  me  on  the  chest, 
"Doanohew  join  the  Royal  Air 
Foroe.  We're  a  rotten  lot  ©f 
drunks." 

Armed  with  signed  certi- 
ficates of  identity,  we  went  to 
the  officers'  rest-house  to  de- 
mand beds. 

"Speak  English?"  said  a 
quartermaster- sergeant  as  we 
entered. 

"Yes." 

"Been  expecting  you.  The 
Greek  contractor's  sons,  aren't 
you?" 

Later,  not  long  before  the 
bulletin  -  board  showed  the 
rumoured  armistice  with  Ger- 
many to  be  premature,  an 
orderly  in  the  rest  -  house 
wished  to  share  the  great  news 
that  wasn't  true  with  the 
nearest  person,  who  happened 
to  be  White.  He  stepped  short 
on  seeing  a  dubious  civilian. 
But  his  good-fellowship  was 
not  to  be  denied.  Bastard 
French  being  the  means  of 
fraternisation  between  the 
multi  -  nationalitied  troops  in 
Salonika  and  the  Greek  civil- 
ians, he  slapped  White  on  the 
back  and  announced — "  Matey, 
la  guerre  est  finie  !  " 

Metamorphosed  by  ordnance 
uniforms  from  third-class  scare- 
crows to  the  regulation  pattern 
of  officer,  we  spent  glorious 
days  of  rest  and  recuperation. 

A  place  of  rest,  by  the  way, 
was  almost  as  difficult  to  find 
in  Salonika  as  in  Constantin- 
ople er  Odessa.  The  cramped 
unlovely  town  was  more 
crowded  with  troops  than  was 
Maidenhead  with  Jews  during 
London's  air  -  raid  season. 
Three  days  was  the  maximum 


period  of  stay  allowed  in  the 
rest-house,  and  when  we  put 
forward  our  total  lack  of  kit 
as  plea  for  an  extension,  a 
C.M.G.'d  major  -  general  at 
G.H.Q.  declared  that  he  would 
elastic  none  of  his  rules,  not 
even  to  help  destitute  ex- 
prisoners  of  war;  although 
His  Gracious  Majesty  the 
King  had  just  sent  a  telegram 
expressing  the  wish  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  d©ne 
for  the  captives  returned  from 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  At 
first  we  were  dependent  for  a 
bed  on  the  hospitality  of 
chance-met  friends ;  but  finally 
the  difficulties  in  respect  of 
kit,  quarters,  and  departure, 
with  which  aloof  officialdom 
had  refused  to  concern  itself, 
were  smoothed  ever  unoffici- 
ally by  good  Samaritans  from 
among  the  staff  officers,  in  par- 
ticular by  a  certain  Captain  C., 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
courteous  of  men  I  have  ever 
met. 

One  of  our  greatest  joys  was 
to  renew  contact  with  the 
normal  world,  by  means  of 
magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  soul  of  the  great  time 
from  which  we  had  been 
separated  could  be  mirrored 
through  such  magazines  as 
that  in  which  this  story 
appears,  and  back  numbers  of 
such  publications  as  'The 
Aeroplane '  showed  all  that  we 
had  missed  as  aviators. 

Another  aid  to  passing  the 
time,  while  awaiting  passage  to 
Egypt,  was  appreciative  con- 
templation of  the  exploits  of 
"T,"  whom  I  had  last  seen  in 
England,  iteepleohasing  one  of 
his  own  horses  to  victory,  After 
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two  years  as  a  prisoner  in 
Bulgaria  he  was  now  kept  at 
Salonika  to  give  evidence  at  a 
court  of  inquiry,  and  Salonika 
was  much  enlivened  thereby, 
How  T.,  sent  to  hospital  for  a 
quiet  time,  turned  the  bath- 
room into  a  bar;  how  he  dis- 
tributed Worcester  sauce  and 
fresh  eggs  in  the  Hotel  de 
Luxe ;  how  he  was  not  arrested 
three  times  by  the  Provost- 
Marshals  ;  how,  acting  on  his 
instructions,  Madame  Bertha 
talked  hard  to  a  popular 


general,  while,  without  leave, 
T.  sent  the  said  general's  oar 
to  fetch  some  friends  of  ours — 
all  these  happenings  are  un- 
likely to  find  place  in  the 
official  history  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Expeditionary  Force. 

The  thousand  miles  Odyssey 
ended  when,  by  way  of  Port 
Said,  we  passed  from  Salonika 
the  squalid  to  Cairo  the  com- 
fortable; and  so  to  the  world 
where  they  dined,  danced,  de- 
mobilised, signed  peace  treaties, 
and  went  on  strike. 


CHAPTER  XIX. — A  DAMASCUS  POSTSCRIPT,  AND  SOME  WORDS  ON 
THE  KNIGHTS  OP  ARABY ;  A  CRUSADER  IN  SHORTS;  A 
VERY  NOBLE  LAD  YE  ;  AND  SOME  HAPPY  ENDINGS. 


Of  all  the  cities  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East,  Damascus  is 
at  onee  the  most  ancient,  the 
most  unchanged  by  time,  the 
most  unreservedly  Oriental, 
and  the  most  elusive. 

Constantinople  is  Byzantium 
cum  Mohammedan  lust  for 
power,  cum  Levantine  materi- 
alism, cum  European  exploita- 
tion and  Bourse  transactions, 
in  a  setting  of  natural  and 
architectural  magnificence;  a 
city  that  expresses  itself 
variously  and  inharmoniously 
by  a  blendless  chorus  from  an 
unmixable  mixture  of  ereeds 
and  races;  a  charming  feminine 
city  with  a  wayward  soul; 
a  cruel  unstable  city  of 
gamblers;  a  city  of  pleasant 
alley-ways,  delightful  water- 
ways, fear-haunted  prisons  and 
extravagant  rogueries;  to  my 
mind  the  most  intriguing  city 
in  the  world. 

Cairo  is  a  compound  of 
grandiose  antiquity,  modern 


opulence,  degenerate  Arab 
touts,  Arab  Babudom,  reserved 
and  Simla-like  officialdom,  the 
cosmopolitan  clamour  of  five 
great  hotels,  sordid  and  curious 
vice,  sand  -  fringed  suburbs, 
traffic  in  tourists  and  fake 
scarabs,  and  the  compelling, 
changeless  charm  of  the  Nile. 

Alexandria  is  bastard  By- 
zantine -  Levantine,  with  a 
wonderful  past,  an  insistent 
Cotton  Exchange,  a  lovely 
harbour,  a  crooked  racecourse 
where  crooked  races  are  run, 
and  a  summer  colony  for 
Cairo's  white-ducked  Westerns. 

Port  Said  is  a  dull  heat- 
heavy  hell,  at  which  the  traffic 
te  the  Far  East  calls  of  un- 
welcome necessity,  pays  its 
tolls,  skirts  the  green -grey 
statue  of  de  Lesseps,  and  gladly 
glides  down  the  turquoise- 
toned  Suez  Canal. 

Suez  is  a  hard-faced  ex- 
courtesan,  formerly  famed  for 
outrageous  spectacles,  but  now 
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converted  by  that  missionary 
of  war-time  expedience,  the 
British  Provost-Marshal,  into 
an  unreal,  uninviting,  hypo- 
oritioal  respectability ;  a 
harbour  -  landlady  for  squat- 
sailed  dancing  dhows, 

Mecca  is  the  pilgrim  city  in 
excelsis,  with  a  Holy  Stone, 
overpowering  heat, much  colour 
and  squalor,  a  reputation  for 
impenetrability,  and  no  tradi- 
tions earlier  than  the  birth  of 
the  Prophet. 

Jerusalem  has  a  stupendous 
history,  and  is  yet  the  most 
disappointing  city  in  the 
world;  a  small  gilded-ginger- 
bread city  with  no  beautiful 
building  except  the  blue-tiled 
Mosque  of  Omar,  no  first-class 
view  except  that  of  the  walls 
and  roof-tops  from  the  Mount 
®f  Olives;  a  city  trading  its 
past  for  Western  charity;  a 
city  with  a  rebuilt  Tower  of 
David  masquerading  as  the 
original,  a  probably  authentic 
relic  in  the  Tomb  of  Absalom, 
and  many  dubious  ones  where, 
within  the  space  of  fifty  square 
yards  of  beflagged  church- 
floor,  mumbling  guides  point 
out  to  pilgrims  in  pince-nez 
the  supposed  tombs  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  and  Nioodemus,  hard 
by  the  supposed  site  of  Calvary, 
strewn  with  supposed  frag- 
ments of  the  Cross;  a  city 
sacred  to  three  great  religions, 
exemplified  locally  by  schem- 
ing town- Arabs,  ring-curled 
lethargic  Jews  aloof  from 
their  Western  kindred,  and 
swarthy  lethargic  Christians, 
educated  and  largely  supported 
by  Euro- American  subsidies; 
a  city  of  narrow,  denomina- 


tional schools  that  ignore  the 
Fellowship  of  Man;  a  city 
whose  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  should  be  an  epitome 
of  peace  and  goodwill,  but 
yet  is  a  place  where,  in  the 
name  of  Christian  charity, 
Catholic,  Orthodox,  Coptic, 
Armenian,  and  various  kinds 
of  Protestant  priests  intrigue 
and  squabble  over  claims  to 
guard  relics,  windows,  and 
corners,  and  defray  the  cost 
of  holy  candle-light  by  col- 
lecting from  visitors  enough 
money  to  burn  a  hundred  and 
one  candles  for  one  and  a 
hundred  years;  a  city  better 
read  about  than  examined. 

Bagdad  is  a  city  with  a 
romantic  name,  some  fine 
Arabian  architecture,  and  an 
impressive  Western  gate, 
whence  the  Damascus-bound 
caravans  move  dustily  across 
the  desert;  a  city  fallen  from 
greatness  to  the  date  and 
grain  trade,  minor  bazaars, 
and  the  steamer -and -dhow 
traffic  of  the  broad-bosomed 
Tigris;  a  city  redolent  of  all 
that  Haroun-al-Raschid  was 
and  modern  Mesopotamia's 
opportunist  sheikhs  emphatic- 
ally are  not;  a  city  with  a 
prosperous  future,  thanks  to 
the  British  irrigation  of  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  basin  into  the 
way  it  should  go. 

Mosul  is  an  unlovely,  mud- 
encrusted  city  that  straggles 
around  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
the  Magnificent. 

But  Damascus  is  indescrib- 
ably a  city  with  an  unfathom- 
able soul.  In  its  complex 
ancestry  are  the  strains  of 
many  ancient  civilisations. 
The  crooked  alleys  and  de- 
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orepit  buildings  of  its  oldest 
quarter,  perched  on  a  moun- 
tain-projection  high  above 
Damascus  proper,  have  an 
origin  lost  in  the  conjectural 
mists  of  an  epoch  when  the 
written  word  was  not.  Other 
parts  of  it  saw  Chaldean, 
Canaanite,  Hittite,  Assyrian, 
and  Aramaean  domination 
during  the  long  period  when 
Damascus  was  the  greatest 
of  all  marts  for  trans-desert 
trade.  The  plain  facade  of 
many  a  house  (purposely  plain 
to  divert  the  cupidity  of 
Turkish  pashas)  hides  a  wide 
white  courtyard  soothed  by 
fountains,  the  plashing  of 
which  is  ooolingly  heard  in 
divanned  rooms  precious  with 
rugs  and  hangings,  and  orna- 
mented by  minutely  detailed 
designs  in  fancy  arches  and 
miniature  cupolas  —  houses 
exactly  as  they  were  when 
tenanted  by  rich  merchants 
who  flourished  under  the 
greater  Arabian  caliphs.  The 
street  called  Straight,  the 
glass  -  roofed  unique  bazaar, 
and  a  dozen  other  city  marks, 
are  bafflingly  suggestive  of 
contact  with  a  dozen  periods 
of  greatness.  And  last  year, 
when  the  demoralised  Turks 
marched  out  of  the  city  under 
the  Arab  flag  that  flew  defi- 
antly from  the  city  gate,  Arab 
thinkers  began  to  dream  of 
yet  another  period  of  great- 
ness, in  which  Damascus  was 
to  be  the  centre  of  another 
Arabian  Empire. 

My  motive  in  returning  to 
Damascus  was  threefold — cer- 
tain minor  work  at  Air  Force 
headquarters,  an  unpraise- 


worthy  resolve  to  buy  carpets 
and  knick-knacks  before  other 
officers  of  the  Palestine  Army 
chose  their  pickings  from  the 
merchants'  war  hoards,  and  a 
sneakingly  benevolent  desire 
to  see  George,  the  mongrel 
interpreter  who  had  been 
bullied  into  betraying  my 
escape  plans  in  Baranki  Bar- 
racks, but  who  was  yet  suoh  a 
pathetic  little  nondescript. 

With  a  passenger  I  left 
Ramleh  Aerodrome  in  a  Bris- 
tol Fighter ;  for  with  an  aero- 
plane available  who  would 
think  of  travelling  by  train 
or  oar  over  the  disordered  rails 
and  roads  of  Syria?  It  was 
a  sun-shimmery  day,  pleas- 
antly cool  in  the  early  part 
of  a  Palestine  November. 
Everything  suggested  peace 
as  we  flew  north-eastward — 
the  calm  oloudlessness,  the 
silent  sparkling  countryside, 
the  rhythmic  purring  of  the 
engine.  The  ground  mosaic 
was  radiant  with  that  acute 
clearness  which  makes  flying 
so  much  more  interesting  in 
the  Orient  than  elsewhere. 

Far  away  to  the  right  we 
could  see,  from  our  height  of 
6000  feet,  the  ghost-like  out- 
line of  the  Dead  Sea,  behind 
the  bleak-ridged  hills  of  Judea. 
To  the  left  were  the  shining 
sea,  white-roofed  Jaffa,  and 
the  lines  of  sand-dunes  that 
curved  in  and  out  of  the 
coloured  countryside.  Ahead 
and  around  were  brown 
surfaces  of  grainland  and 
green  blotches  of  woodland,  in- 
terspaced with  grey-gleaming 
villages. 

Soon  the  Bristol  Fighter 
droned  over  what  had  been 
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the  old  front  of  Allenby's  left 
flank,  with  uneven  trenches 
snaking  south-eastward  from 
the  sand-bordered  coast  to  the 
Jordan  basin.  The  Jordan 
itself  twisted  and  writhed 
through  its  green -and -gold 
valley,  over  which  occasional 
trench- works  zigzagged,  Then 
oame  the  hill  desolation 
of  Lower  Samaria.  Near 
Sheohem  I  reached  out  a  fur- 
gloved  hand  and  showed  my 
passenger  the  approximate 
spot  where,  seven  months 
earlier,  I  was  shot  down  and 
awoke  to  find  Arab  nomads 
approaching  my  wrecked  ma- 
chine. Slightly  to  the  west 
was  Nazareth,  perched  pleas- 
ingly on  high  ground. 

Close  at  hand  was  the  wild 
hill-region  that  saw  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  one- 
day  achievement  in  the  history 
of  air  -  bombing  —  an  achieve- 
ment that  yet  passed  almost  un- 
noticed amid  the  stupendous 
happenings  of  September  and 
October  1918.  The  7th  Turkish 
Army  was  found  to  be  retreat- 
ing along  the  rugged  road 
between  Kh.  Ferweh  and 
Balata.  Brigadier  -  General 
Borton,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  com- 
manding theR.  A.F.  in  Palestine, 
at  once  organised  a  continuous 
attack  by  relays  of  aircraft, 
comprising  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  essential  duties. 
His  brilliant  plan  was  carried 
out  brilliantly,  with  astonish- 
ing results.  Machine  after 
machine,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes,  dived  down  to  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
Turkish  columns,  dropped  a 
couple  of  bombs,  fired  several 
hundred  rounds  of  machine- 


gun  ammunition,  and  flew 
back  for  more  bombs  and 
bullets  to  be  loosed  on  the 
unhappy  Turks  that  littered 
the  Kh.  Ferweh-Balata  road. 
The  topographical  conditions, 
as  aids  to  the  bombers,  were 
ideal :  for  either  side  of  the 
road  was  bordered  by  gorges, 
ravines,  and  steep  rooky  slopes. 
In  most  places,  therefore,  the 
Turks  could  not  disperse  side- 
ways. Soon  few  of  the  columns 
oould  advance,  for  the  heads 
of  them  were  blocked  by  debris. 
They  oould  not  retire  for  the 
same  reason.  The  Turkish 
rabble  bulged,  expanded,  and 
bulged  again,  like  a  concertina. 
A  number  of  German  drivers 
out  loose  some  mules  and, 
riding  two  on  the  back  of  each 
animal,  escaped  up  the  difficult 
hillsides.  Few  others  of  the 
now  frantic  troops  escaped. 
Such  as  were  not  killed  or 
injured  ran  around,  wildly 
imploring  surrender  uselessly. 
When  the  failing  light  called 
off  the  British  aircraft,  some 
of  which  had  reloaded  and 
returned  to  the  attack  four  or 
five  times,  the  7th  Turkish 
Army,  already  routed  by 
Allenby's  infantry  and  cavalry, 
oould  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 
Sections  of  the  Kh.  Ferweh- 
Balata  road  were  heaped 
horribly  with  lolling  lorries, 
shattered  trucks,  abandoned 
guns,  motor -oars  and  oarts, 
and  dead  Germans,  horses, 
mules,  and  Turks.  A  British 
Intelligence  officer  who  exam- 
ined the  road  soon  afterward 
said  he  oould  imagine  nothing 
in  military  history,  except 
Thermopylae  and  an  incident 
in  Napoleon's  retreat  from 
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Moscow,  that  could  match  the 
scene  for  sheer  destruction  in 
so  confined  a  space. 

The  pear  -  shaped  Sea  of 
Galilee  flickered  in  the  sun- 
light with  iridescent  twinkling. 
Just  north  of  where  the  early 
river  flows  into  the  lake,  I 
picked  out  the  point  at  which 
a  regiment  of  Australian  Light 
Horse,  confronted  on  the  far 
bank  by  a  Turco  -  German 
force  sent  from  Damascus  te 
defend  the  ford,  swam  their 
horses  across  the  Jordan  and 
routed  the  enemy. 

The  patchwork  flatness  be- 
low changed  to  more  plains  of 
grey-brown  grain  country  and 
grey-green  orchard  land,  neigh- 
boured on  the  east  by  the 
desert  across  which  the  armies 
of  age-old  civilisation — Chal- 
dean, Babylonian,  Semitic, 
Assyrian,  Medean,  Persian, 
Macedonian,  and  Arabian — 
swept  in  waves  of  conquest 
and  counter-conquest,  to  and 
from  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Ctesi- 
phon,  Hind,  and  Old  Bagdad, 
until  the  Turkish  hordes 
swarmed  across  from  Central 
Asia  and  ruined  all  the  lauds 
they  conquered. 

Small  and  indistinct  at  first, 
then  expanding  into  a  vivid 
clearness  as  we  flew  towards 
it,  Damascus  came  into  sight; 
and  of  all  the  views  from  the 
air  that  I  remember  from 
flights  in  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Syria,  France,  Italy,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  England,  and  America, 
this  was  the  loveliest. 

Far  away  to  the  west  was 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  from  it 
stretched  a  line  of  mountains, 
growing  ever  bleaker  as  they 
neared  the  Syrian  Desert.  The 
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low  ground  dominated  by  the 
heights  was  a  maze  of  forests, 
wheat -fields,  pasturage,  and 
orchard  -  land,  intermingled 
with  patches  of  sand.  Straight 
ahead  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Damascus,  a  straggling  sur- 
face of  white  roofs  pierced  by 
the  domes  and  minarets  of 
many  mosques,  all  in  a  grey- 
whiteness,  as  if  powdered  with 
the  dust  ef  its  four  thousand 
years  of  history.  Pharpar  and 
Abana,  the  twin  rivers  of 
Damascus,  showed  up  plainly 
as,  converging  and  diverging, 
they  descended  from  their 
sources  on  the  wooded  rim  of 
mountain  and  lost  themselves 
in  the  jig-saw  of  crooked 
streets,  square-topped  houses, 
and  coloured  cultivation.  The 
background  was  the  wide 
shimmering  desert  that  faded 
into  the  eastern  horizon. 

Having,  to  the  roaring 
accompaniment  of  a  1918 
Hispano  -  Suisa  aero  •  engine, 
circled  over  this  city  half  as 
old  as  time,  I  spiralled  down 
and  landed  on  the  aerodrome. 

On  horses  borrowed  from 
the  Sikhs  who  guarded  the 
aerodrome  we  cantered  towards 
the  city,  three  miles  distant. 
The  road  was  utterly  vile,  for, 
apart  from  Turkish  neglect, 
it  had  for  three  years  been 
dented  and  spoiled  by  German 
motor  lorries.  Every  few 
yards  we  had  to  edge  our 
horses  round  some  large  hole. 

Inside  Damascus  long -dis- 
used tram-lines  rose  high  above 
the  roadway.  Through  the 
narrow  winding  streets  there 
streamed  a  medley  of  camels, 
horses,  fat  men  riding  on  thin 
donkeys,  goats,  rainbow-robed 
3  F 
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Bedouins,  veiled  women  in 
blaok,  and  fezed  Syrians  and 
Armenians.  All  of  them — 
camels,  donkeys,  horses,  and 
humans — wound  in  and  around 
eaoh  other  without  any  pre- 
tence at  order. 

Under  suoh  conditions  the 
least  mishap  is  enough  to 
bring  about  a  block  in  the 
haphazard  traffic.  We  were 
held  up  for  nearly  twenty 
minutes  when  a  donkey,  with 
a  huge  load  of  wood  straddled 
on  its  back,  lay  down  near  a 
hole  in  the  road  and  refused 
to  budge.  Men,  women,  and 
animals  mingled  confusedly, 
and  exhortations  and  impre- 
cations were  flung  at  the 
donkey  and  its  master.  The 
onlookers  were  raining  advice 
as  we  halted  our  horses  on 
the  rim  of  the  crowd,  but 
none  made  an  attempt  to  help. 
And  the  following  is  an  ap- 
proximate but  far  from  literal 
translation  of  a  few  remarks — 

"  O  thou  unfortunate  one ! 
He  has  a  donkey  with  a  stub- 
born spirit.  It  has  deposited 
itself  on  the  ground  and  most 
annoyingly  refuses  to  rise." 

"Beat  it  hard,  I  say !  I 
have  a  string  of  camels  which 
become  unruly  because  they 
cannot  proceed.  Beat  it,  I 
say!" 

"Nay,  rather  speak  kindly 
and  apply  gentle  pressure  to 
the  under-parts.  Then  will  it 
lift  its  forefeet  and  stand  erect. 
Stubborn  donkeys  care  nothing 
for  blows." 

"Pig -faced  son  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly fat  she-dog!  Dis- 
place thy  heavy  hoof  from  my 
astonishingly  painful  toes ! " 

"Ah-eel    Ah-eet    But  a  mo- 


ment hence  I  had  a  money- 
purse,  and  it  has  left  me." 

"  O  thou  unfortunate  one ! 
He  had  a  money-purse,  and  it 
has  left  him.  O  thou  unfor- 
tunate one ! " 

And  although  all  knew  that 
the  purse  was  probably  hidden 
in  the  folds  of  some  Arab's 
robe,  those  near  the  unfor- 
tunate one  searched  and 
scratched  the  ground,  prob- 
ably none  more  assiduously 
than  the  man  who  eould  have 
produced  it. 

Now  if  the  period  had  been 
two  months  earlier  a  Turkish 
gendarme  would  have  taken 
the  donkey-owner  apart,  and, 
if  he  failed  to  offer  a  bribe, 
shot  his  prostrate  beast  and 
hauled  its  carcase  to  the  road- 
side. As  likely  as  net  it  would 
have  been  a  gendarme  who 
stole  the  unfortunate  one's 
money. 

What  actually  happened  was 
this.  A  sun -browned  man 
in  light  khaki  tunic,  short 
trousers,  and  bare  knees  saun- 
tered along,  a  cigarette  droop- 
ing from  the  left-hand  corner 
of  his  mouth. 

"  Saa-eeda,  Tarn-mas  Effendi" 
said  one  of  the  loiterers,  mak- 
ing way  for  him. 

"Damned  old  fool  of  a 
moke,"  said  the  man  in  shorts  ; 
then  bent  down  and  alter- 
nately stroked,  pushed,  and 
spoke  to  the  donkey.  Some- 
how he  persuaded  it  to  rise 
and  start  walking.  The  crowd 
disentangled  itself  and  its 
animals  from  eaoh  other,  and 
dispersed.  And  the  man  in 
shorts,  his  cigarette  still  dan- 
gling from  the  left-hand  corner 
of  his  mouth,  passed  on,  as 
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casual  and  unsurprised  as  if 
he  had  been  in  Brixton  or 
Birmingham. 

Both  in  appearance  and  in 
spirit  Damascus  had  changed 
much  since  the  days  of  my 
captivity.  Destitution  was  yet 
evident,  but  far  less  flagrantly 
than  when  I  had  seen  starving 
babies  lying  against  the  walls 
and  crying  their  hunger. 
There  were  no  more  furtive 
looks,  and  many  more  smiles. 
The  swaggering  Germans  were 
supplanted  by  companionable 
Tommies,  the  tyrannous  Turk- 
ish  police  by  head  -  dressed 
Arab  gendarmerie.  In  the  long 
aroaded  bazaar  the  traders 
had  brought  out  their  stocks 
of  carpets,  prayer-rugs,  silks, 
and  precious  stones,  hoarded 
during  the  war,  and  were  sell- 
ing them  at  prices  far  below 
those  ruling  in  war-time  Cairo 
or  war-time  anywhere  else. 
And  everywhere  the  Arab  flag 
was  prominent. 

For  many  a  day  the  talk  in 
the  bazaars  had  been  of  a  new 
Arabian  Empire,  as  a  reward 
for  the  exploits  of  the  Emir 
Feisul's  Arabs, — exploits  that 
had  not  only  freed  Arabia  and 
helped  to  free  Syria,  but  had 
involved  the  abolition  ef  all 
blood  -  feuds  in  a  thousand 
miles  of  semi-lawless  country. 
The  Emir  Feisul  himself  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Paris,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Lawrence,  the 
young  Englishman  who  was 
the  soul  of  the  Arab  national 
revival,  and  of  the  epic  Arab 
campaigns  between  Mecca 
and  Damascus.  And  many 
citizens  of  Damascus,  disre- 
garding the  irremediable  lack 


of  cohesion  and  racial  or  tribal 
unity  among  the  Arabs,  were 
hoping  that  he  would  return 
with  the  realisation  of  their 
dreams  that  the  city  was  to 
be  the  centre  of  pan-Arabian 
greatness. 

My  inquiries  at  Baranki 
Barracks,  and  in  the  offices  of 
the  British  Provost  -  Marshal 
and  the  Arab  gendarmerie, 
failed  to  trace  the  fate  ef 
George;  and  I  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  memory  of  a 
futile  little  figure  standing  on 
the  steps  of  oar  railway  car- 
riage, on  the  morning  after 
the  betrayal,  and  saying,  with 
despair  in  his  voice,  "  I  have  so 
little  courage.  I  ask  pardon." 

Of  the  other  intimate  char- 
acters in  the  story  I  can 
account  for  all  but  two.  Jean 
Willi,  the  Israelite  dragoman 
who  was  my  benefactor  at 
Nazareth,  has  not  yet  given 
me  the  chance  to  pay  back  in 
part  the  good  deeds  that  I 
owe  him ;  but  I  still  have 
hopes.  And  I  can  only  guess 
at  what  happened  to  Michael 
Ivanovitoh  Titoff,  when  the 
Bolsheviks  reeooupied  Odessa 
in  the  spring  of  1919.  From 
what  I  know  of  his  character, 
I  am  certain  that  when  the 
Soviet  troops  arrived  he  pro- 
claimed himself  a  Bolshevik, 
and  took  full  advantage  of 
the  conditions  whereby  the 
unrighteous  have  special  op- 
portunity to  flourish. 

Vladimir  Franzovitoh  —  a 
Russian  as  estimable  as 
Michael  Ivanovitoh  was  des- 
picable— died  for  the  country 
he  loved  and  despaired  of,  fight- 
ing in  Denikin's  army. 
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For  the  rest,  I  can  offer 
happy  endings  as  convention- 
ally apposite  as  those  of  the 
worst  best-seller  of  any  lady 

novelist, 

Miss  Whittaker,  the  noble 
girl  who  played  in  Constanti- 
nople the  noble  part  of  an 
Edith  Cavell,  now  has  a 
different  name.  An  American 
warship  took  her  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Beyrout,  where 
she  married  Captain  Sir  Robert 
Paul,  one  of  the  British  officers 
whom  she  had  helped  to  escape. 
She  lives  in  Aleppo,  where  Paul 
commands  the  Arab  gendar- 
merie. In  this  crowded  nar- 
rative I  have  failed  to  do 
justice  to  the  brave  and  gifted 
woman  who  many  times  risked 
liberty  and  life  in  aiding  un- 
fortunate countrymen;  but  as 
the  last  thing  she  would  de- 
sire is  advertisement,  I  refrain 
from  writing  the  eulogy  she 
deserves. 

Another  happy  ending, 
almost  too  good  to  be  true, 
was  the  wedding  of  Colonel 
Newoombe  and  Mile.  "X.," 
the  girl  who  arranged  his 
escape  from  Broussa  and  con- 
cealed him  in  Constantinople 
while  he  worked  for  a  with- 
drawal of  Turkey  from  the 
war. 

Mr  S.,  the  British  merchant 
who  jeopardised  his  neck  in 
helping  no  less  than  seven 
British  officers  to  liberty,  has 
returned  to  England,  and 
should  be  conscious  of  much 
merit. 

The  Turkish  armistice  hap- 
pened a  few  days  before 
Theodore  was  to  have  been 


hanged.  Fulton  and  Stone 
were  released  from  the  Minis- 
try of  War  Prison,  and  twenty- 
four  hours  later,  by  means 
of  threats,  they  obtained  re- 
prieve and  freedom  for  the 
Greek  waiter  who  had  hidden 
them,  He  was  then  half-dead, 
as  a  result  of  insufficient  food, 
and  of  the  dreadful,  disease- 
ridden,  insanitary,  crowded 
state  of  his  dungeon;  but  he 
recovered  under  careful  nurs- 
ing, and  returned  to  his  mother 
and  sisters,  in  the  house  where 
the  gendarmes  had  captured 
Yeats  -  Brown,  Fulton,  and 
Stone. 

The  Maritza  restaurant, 
near  Stamboul  station,  still 
flourishes;  but  Theodore  is  no 
longer  there.  With  the  money 
gained  by  acting  as  conspirator- 
in-ohief  for  British  prisoners, 
he  talks  of  coming  to  London 
and  opening  a  small  restaurant 
of  his  own. .  If  this  happens, 
he  can  count  on  regular  cus- 
tomers from  among  those  who 
saw  him,  with  his  bent 
shoulders  and  blue  -  glassed 
spectacles,  flicking  a  secret 
letter  on  to  the  table-cloth 
under  cover  of  a  menu-card. 

Those  of  us  who  schemed, 
escaped,  hoped,  feared,  wore 
disguises  and  whiskers,  assumed 
illnesses  and  insanities, suffered, 
and  amused  ourselves  gener- 
ally, are  dispersed  over  five 
continents.  Fulton  and  Stone 
are  still  in  Constantinople,  but 
aa  responsible  officials  instead 
of  under-dogs  of  war.  White, 
now  a  quiet-living  manufac- 
turer, has  returned  to  Mel- 
bourne with  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  given  him  as  a 
reward  for  our  escape.  I  take 
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the  opportunity  of  mentioning 
that  bat  for  his  courage,  de- 
termination, and  oommon- 
senae,  the  escape  would  not 
have  suooeeded.  Hill  and 
Jones,  the  madmen  of  Yozgad, 
Haidar  Pasha,  and  Gumuoh 
Souyou,  have  gone  their  de- 
mobilised ways  in  sanity  and 
content — one  to  Sydney,  the 
other  to  Glasgow.  Paul  is  in 
Syria,  Colonel  Newoombe  in 
Egypt.  Yeats  -  Brown,  ex- 
Mile.  Josephine  Albert,  is  in 
London,  with  an  eyeglass  which 
he  kept  intact  through  three 
years  of  adventurous  captivity, 
from  the  day  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  near  Bagdad  to 
the  day  when,  from  the  veran- 
dah of  his  hiding-place  opposite 
the  deserted  British  Embassy 
in  Constantinople,  he  looked 
along  the  Grand  Rue  de  Pera 
and  learned,  from  the  flutter- 
ing Allied  flags,  that  the 


Turkish  armistice  had  been 
signed.  Last  and  least,  I  am 
now  in  civilian  blessedness  and 
America. 

Often  I  have  left  the  satis- 
fying solidity  of  London,  the 
restful  beauty  of  a  Thames 
backwater,  the  warm  hos- 
pitality of  New  York,  the 
wealth-conscious  heartiness  of 
Chicago,  to  hear  the  chanted 
summons  to  prayer  from  the 
minaret  that  faced  my  prison 
in  Damascus,  watch  the  in- 
trigues that  coloured  Con- 
stantinople during  the  twilight 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  discuss 
Bolshevism  and  the  price  of 
revolvers  with  Vladimir  Fran- 
zovitoh  as  he  sits  on  a  camp- 
bed  in  his  tiny  room  at  Odessa. 
And  time,  the  greatest  of 
romantics,  has  nearly  per- 
suaded me  to  disregard  memory 
and  believe  that  I  enjoyed  it 
all. 
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A  PROPOS  DES  BOTTES. 


BY   C.   E.   MONTAGUE. 


WAK  is  not  what  it  was  in 
the  good  time  of  Falstaff, 
when  armies  would  not  take 
the  field  without  trains  of 
picturesque  sutlers  hanging 
about  them — sages  and  thieves 
and  humorous  potboys,  and 
sinister  crones  and  debonair 
goddesses  not  inexorable  to 
men,  —  an  auxiliary  host  of 
"character  parts"  who  may 
have  got  in  the  way  of  the 
war,  but  did  good  beyond 
price  to  people  writing  histori- 
cal novels  and  plays.  And 
yet  the  semi-official,  and  even 
the  demi  -  semi  -  official,  cam- 
paigner is  not  quite  extinct. 
He  has  turned  Army  Chaplain, 
or  works  for  the  Y.M.C.A.,  or 
she  keeps  a  refreshment  hut  or 
a  hospital  at  the  base. 

Of  such  was  my  friend  John 
Macleary.  He  came  to  France 
and  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Soinme  in  1916  as  a  more  or 
less  uniformed  instrument  of 
Australian  kindness,  bringing 
gift  coffee,  biscuits,  and  tea  to 
serve  to  Australian  troops  in 
their  very  few  hours  of  ease. 
He  also  brought,  on  his  feet 
and  two-thirds  of  his  legs,  a 
pair  of  top-boots  that  stirred 
the  imagination  in  man. 

Leriohe,  our  French  inter- 
preter, noticed  them  first.  He 
had  a  nose  for  antiques.  After 
saying  "Quel  type!"  as  the 
French  always  do  after  meet- 
ing Maoleary,  he  added,  "His 
boots,  too !  Something  of 
storied,  of  ancient.  In  them  I 


find  a  bloom,  a  fragrance  of — 
no,  I  cannot  tell  of  what  age, 
of  what  dynasty." 

I  could  not,  either.  Fantas- 
tic in  out,  fantastically  un- 
fitted for  use  in  this  of  all 
wars,  they  looked  even 
quainter  than  the  quaint 
Burgundy  fortifications  where 
he  and  I  sat  and  dangled  our 
legs  out  idly  over  the  castle 
walls  of  Peronne.  How  was 
it  ?  Had  we  not  known  ? 
Was  Australia  not  young, 
after  all  ?  Or  why  should  her 
boots  come  trailing  these 
clouds  of  an  uncharted  glory 
of  ancientry? 

I  asked  Maoleary. 

"Me  boots?"  He  flicked 
them  sombrely  with  his  cane. 
"They're  nothin'  to  write 
home  about.  I'd  as  lief  have 
your  own.  But,  puttin'  me 
boots  to  wan  side  for  the 
momint,  I'll  tell  ye  a  story. 
A  poor  story  was  ut  for  me, 
an'  yit  ut  had  illimints  in 
ut " 

John  paused  again,  looking 
down  at  the  mud  in  the  moat, 
as  a  prospector  might  stare 
at  a  few  golden  gleams  in  a 
river's  drift  dirt.  He  went 
on — 

"  I  had  been  a  sheep-shearer 
thin  for  eight  years.  Mind 
you,  shearers  make  gran' 
money  out  in  Australy.  Iv'ry 
pinny  I  saved  that  I  cud, 
havin'  it  still  in  me  min'  to 
go  back  wan  day  an7  buy  th' 
ould  houldin*  in  Conn  aught, 
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an'  half  the  boreen,  an'  live  on 
me  land. 

"  Iv'ry  year,  soon  as  shearin' 
was  done,  an'  all  the  boys 
lightin'  out  for  the  ointrea  of 
oiv'lisation,  possist  with  desire 
to  treat  all  mankin'  till  their 
oapitul  was  oonshumed,  where 
ud  I  be  but  up  an'  away  with 
a  start  on  thim  all,  an'  snaikin' 

fuiltily  into  a  great  bank  at 
ydney  to  hoard  the  year's 
takin's,  an'  thin  out  again  an' 
away  to  th'  inds  of  th'  earth 
seekia'  manes  of  suppoort,  an' 
houldin'  off  from  me  th' 
gnawin'  timptation  to  blue 
me  howl  forohin. 

"  Bisin'  a  hundred  an'  forty 
poun;s  was  ut,  the  time  I  first 
mit  with  the  Divil.  He  was 
an  Irishman  too,  an'  a  man  of 
talent  an'  informaysh'n.  A 
Fella  w  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he'd  been  in  his  time, 
ut  was  said,  an'  the  greatest 
whisky  drinker  in  Leinster. 
Ut  was  for  that  he  was  put 
out  of  Trinity,  so  ye  may 
guess  what  he'd  drink  when 
he  gave  his  min'  to  ut.  Other 
times,  when  he'd  a  mod'rut 
amount  of  drink  taken,  he'd 
talk  with  the  tongues  of  min 
an'  of  anguls.  Write,  too,  he 
oud  that.  He'd  written  wan 
book,  an'  nobody'd  buy  ut. 
He  must  have  written  ut 
either  dead  drunk  or  dead  sober. 
If  he'd  have  had  the  strin'th 
to  put  on  his  hat  and  off 
home,  just  befure  the  third 
glass,  an'  plump  down  to  the 
writin',  begob  he'd  have  had 
Shakspeare  bet.  As  ut  was, 
he  was  just  a  derelio'  timber 
ship  loose  in  th'  Atlantic — 
a  roon  himsilf  an'  a  per'l  to  all 
mariners. 


"I  was  wan  of  thim,  God 
help  me.  I  fouled  him  in 
Sydney,  an'  I  just  steerin'  me 
ninth  golden  arg'sy  swiftly 
along  a  side-street  to  me  bank, 
trimblin'  with  tirror  of  sightin' 
anny  friends  that  I  ought  be 
rights  to  be  treatin' !  I'd  mit 
him  wanst,  or  twyst  only, 
befure. 

"  '  Are  ye  rich,  Maoleary  ? ' 
the  pirut  says,  readin'  me  soul 
like  a  posther. 

"  '  I  am  not,  Brennan,'  says  I, 
God  forgive  me,  an'  I  with  the 
wealth  of  a  Jew  in  me  pookat. 

"'D'ye  want  to  be  rich, 
thin  ?  '  says  he. 

"'I  do  that,'  says  I,  'sin- 
cerely.' 

"'Ut's  yours,' he  says,  'for 
the  piokin'  it  up  from  the  Sure. 
That  is,'  he  says,  'if  ye  have 
oap'tul,  as  I  have.' 

"I  must  have  forgotten  me 
breedin'  an'  stared  inored'lusly 
at  the  man.  He  that  had  niver 
been  known  to  have  a  coin  in 
this  world,  savin'  only  the  wan 
that  he'd  just  borried  off  you  I 

"'Macleary,'  he  says,  'th' 
innuendo  is  just.  But  I've  wan 
the  two  hundred  pound  prize 
in  the  Wallaby  Sweep  this 
day,  an'  the  future  lies 
smilin'  befnre  me.  All  I  lack 
now,'  he  says,  'is  a  practical 
man  like  yoursilf,  to  keep  a 
firm  hould  on  his  cash  an'  me 
own.  The  mor'l  an'  int'lliotu'l 
plant  of  the  business  I  will 
supply.' 

"With  that  he  unfoulded 
his  plan.  It  seemed  that  some 
forr'n  woman  in  London,  wan 
Madame  Tussore,  had  acquired 
the  wealth  of  th'  Indies — that 
was  Brennan's  estimut  of  the 
profuts — be  keepin'  a  sit  of 
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graven  images,  mtd  out  of 
wax — imminent  burglars  an' 
Imp'rors  an'  all  the  great  wans 
of  th'  earth,  each  in  his  babut 
same  as  he  lived,  an'  admittin' 
the  people  at  sixpence  a  time, 
or  a  shillin'  itself,  until  they'd 
be  awed  an*  enthranced  the 
way  they'd  be  oomin'  next  pay 
day  again  to  the  booth  an' 
bringin'  the  ohildhren. 

" '  An',  think,'  says  Brennan, 
1  what  poverty-sthrioken  ould 
sort  of  a  pitoh  is  London,  com- 
pared to  Australy !  Considher 
th'  advantages  here!  An 
aurif 'rous  soil ;  a  simple,  im- 
prishnable  white  populaysh'n, 
manny  of  thim  with  incomes 
that  rush  in  upon  thim  like 
vas'  tidal  waves,  at  inthervals, 
same  as  your  own,  eryin'  aloud 
te  be  spint;  the  pop'lar  taste 
for  th'  arts  as  yit  unpolluted 
be  these  pistilinsh'l  movies 
that's  layin'  waste  rottun  ould 
him'spheres  like  Europe,  an', 
as  if  med  to  our  ban',  a 
oreathive  janius  like  Thady 
O'Gorman  beyant  that's  the 
greatest  warrant  in  Sydney 
for  forgin'  wax  figures  of 
sufFerin'  saints  till  he  has  all 
th'  ould  women  south  of  th' 
Equathor  weepin'  down  tears 
on  th«  flure  of  the  church.' 

"  I'll  own  I  was  carrid  away 
be  the  flood  of  his  iH'quinoe. 
Who  wudden't  be?  He  was 
gifted.  An'  yit  I  took  me  own 
part  when  ut  came  to  ohoosin' 
the  figgers  thut  we  were  to 
start  on  in  life.  Brennan  was 
all  for  Cupud  an'  Syky  an' 
Bacchus  an'  God  knows  what 
ould  nakud  divils  besides. 
'  Git  thee  behin'  me,  Brennan/ 
says  I.  '  We'll  come  to  thim 
aether.  Ut's  Kelly  the  Bush- 


ranger  first,  an'  Charles  Stuart 
Parnell  and  Brigit  the  Blessid, 
if  I'm  to  go  a  stip  further. 
Sthrike  well  home  first,  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.' 

"'  John,'  he  says,  'I  give  in. 
Ye 're  a  child  of  this  world  an' 
the  momint  is  yours.  But 
wait,'  he  says,  *  till  the  show's 
well  a-fut.  Thin  there'll  be  no 
more  houldin'  the  childhren  of 
light  in  me  person,  an'  that's  a 
fair  warning.' 

"  He  was  as  bad  as  his  word. 
But  that  came  on  afther.  We 
med  a  magnif  cent  start  in  the 
Irish  quarters  of  Sydney  with 
saints  an'  liberathors  an'  Man- 
chester martyrs,  an'  Kelly  an' 
Jawn  L.  Sullivan,  all  sittin' 
roun'  a  modust  apartmint. 
Brennan  was  almost  daoint 
about  thim  at  first.  'They'll 
be  our  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,' he  says.  'Towhativer 
a  proper  ambish'n  may  af  ther- 
wards  lead  us,  we'll  still  kape 
this  crowd  of  potboilers  in 
perm'nint  sission.  Null  an' 
void  are  they  all,'  he  says,  *  as 
ingines  of  oulthure,  an'  yit,  as 
sthriotly  fiscal  mizznres,  they're 
good  for  taxin'  the  people.' 

"Brennan  did  the  patter 
wheriver  we  opened  the  show. 
An'  at  that  job,  Invy  herself 
cuddn't  say  but  that  he  was 
the  boy  that  was  in  ut.  Ye 
know  the  way  all  the  nations 
on  earth,  an'  the  Parthians  an' 
Medes  an'  Elamites  an'  the  rist, 
are  assimbled  in  Sydney. 
Brennan  kipt  thim  all  standin' 
on  wan  f  ut  an'  rubbin'  th'  other 
sof'ly  against  their  shins  with 
excitement  the  time  he'd  be 
blatherin'  on  from  the  thribtme, 
porthrayin'  Kelly's  last  stan' 
like  a  Grattan,  an'  Sullivan's 
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fight  with  Gentleman  Corbutt, 
an'  all  th'  ould  glories  of  Ire- 
land until  I'd  be  worn  to  a 
thrid  with  wantin'  to  hear  him 
mesilf,  an'  I  at  the  pay  door, 
stemmin'  the  rash  of  the  public 
we  hadn't  the  room  for. 

"The  ind  of  a  month  saw 
us  sivinty  pounds  to  the  good. 
I,  with  me  habuts  of  thrift, 
was  for  bankin'  the  howl. 
'Put  ut  all  into  the  business,' 
says  Brennau.  *  That's  what 
me  poor  fawther  ud  always  be 
sayin',  that  failed  for  the 
greatest  surn  iver  known  since 
they  built  the  Four  Courts. 
"Always  invist  businessprof  uts 
in  your  own  business,"  he'd  say, 
"  an'  kape  thim  under  your  eye 
an'  away  from  the  olaws  of 
these  railway  diriotors  an' 
anny  wild  oat  of  the  sort  that 
ud  waste  all  befure  him."' 

"  That  gould  that  we  med  at 
our  first  leppin'  off  was  to  be 
the  root  of  all  aivil.  Brennan'e 
rulin'  pash'n  was  loosed.  Be 
this  an'  be  that  he  sejuioed  me. 
Befure  he  was  done  we'd  in- 
visted  ivry  pinny  we'd  med, 
an'  the  rist  of  me  savin's  to 
that,  an'  the  lavin's  out  of  his 
own  onblessid  gains  on  the 
Sweep — mvisted  ut  all  in  an 
outfit  of  wax  monnimints  to 
oelibrities  nobody 'd  heard  of, — 
Hom'r  an'  Plato  an'  Cupud  an' 
Syky ;  Endymyun,  an'  he  bein' 
kissed  be  the  Moon ;  an'  Antony 
— not  the  Saint,  bless  him,  but 
th'  opposut — some  loose  divil 
just  af  ther  kissin'  a  hij jus  blaok 
sthrumput  from  Aigypt;  an' 
wan  Diogenysus  rowled  up  in 
a  tub,  an'  another  profligut  be 
the  same  name  sittin'  oooked 
up  on  a  siooond  tub,  an'  it  up- 
inded,  with  vine  leaves  dis- 


hivelled  about  in  bis  hair  an' 
an  expinsive  glass  in  his  han' 
(for  Brennan  must  have  the 
glass  of  the  pairiod),  an'  God 
knows  what  other  ould  thrap- 
pin's  of  wiokud  improv'dunce, 
all  in  wax,  mind  ye,  an'  per- 
fectly done,  I'll  own  that,  be 
Thady,  whose  forohin  we  med 
with  th'  orders  we  gave  him, 
an'  ivery  man  -  Jack  in  the 
howl  menag'rie  the  spit  of  the 
livin'  orig'nul.  Brennan  cer- 
tified that.  An'  he  knew.  He 
knew  all,  the  man  Brennan, 
barrin'  the  way  to  keep  alive 
in  this  world  an'  not  roon  all 
his  acquaintance. 

"F'r  a  few  days  the  public 
endured  ut,  onblenohin'.  Thin 
the  takin's  fell  off  with  a  run. 
*  Ye've  made  th'  ould  show  too 
insthruotive,'  says  wan  man, 
an'  he  a  good  ouat'mer.  *Be- 
gob,  ut's  a  fair  ramp,'  says 
another ;  *  no  better  vally  for 
money  than  losin'  your  way  in 
London  an'  fallin'  hid  first  into 
the  British  Mueee'm.'  'Ah, 
thin,  f 'r  shame,'  says  a  third ; 
'  be  what  I  can  see  the  exhibuts 
have  nothin'  to  do  in  this  dis- 
s'lute  Zoo  that  ye  have,  only 
kissin'  an'  dhrinkin'.' 

"Brennan  was  mad  at  that 
man.  'If  ye'd  got  a  clean 
aowl  in  your  body,'  he  says, 
'ye'd  be  hove  up  right  out  of 
your  beastly  habitohul  thoughts 
be  the  pur'ty  of  th'  artist's  oon- 
oiption.  Be  off  with  ye  out  of 
the  booth,'  he  says,  givin'  the 
man  what  he'd  ped  to  come  in, 
'an'  the  divil  take  ye  an'  your 
thruppenoe.' 

"If  the  divil  had  taken  all 
the  thruppences  that  we  lost  be 
these  manes,  he  could  have 
rinted  a  house  in  Merrion 
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Square,  '  Ut's  their  fault,  not 
ours,'  Brennan  would  say  to 
me  mood'ly,  afther  we'd  turned 
out  the  lights  on  another 
calam'tua  performinoe.  *  No, 
ut's  not  even  their  fault,'  he'd 
say;  'ut's  the  fate  of  th'  ill- 
stharred,  sthunted  town  - 
dweller  to-day.  They  haven't 
ut  in  thim,  poor  oreathures,  to 
off'r  thimsilves,  like  so  manny 
clean,  impty,  sinsitized  sheets, 
te  the  influ'noe  of  an  art,  the 
way  anny  Greek  'ud  have  done, 
at  laist  down  to  Per'oles.  The 
poor  nerve-worn  souts  haven't 
got  the  seren'ty  nor  yit  rioip- 
tiv'ty.  They're  knowin',  with- 
©ut  havin'  knowledge,  an'  that's 
worst  of  all.  We're  befure  our 
time,  Jawn,  with  this  show — 
aye,  an*  behin'  ut  as  well.  We'd 
have  med  money  beside  th7 
Ilyssus,  an'  we'll  make  ut  yit, 
be  the  waters  of  Murrumbidgee, 
as  aisy  as  anny  dog  ud  be  wag- 
gin'  his  tail.' 

" '  But  whin,  Brennan  ? 
Whin  ? '  says  I,  ag'nised. 

" '  Whin  boys  an'  girls  are 
prop'ly  taught,'  says  he,  'in 
the  schools.' 

"'God  help  us,'  says  I. 
'Not  till  thin!  At  the  thick 
ind,  ut'll  be,  of  five  hundhred 
years ! ' 

"  ' Mebbe,'  Brennan  says  ; 
'but  wan  thing  ye'll  have 
notussed.  Ut  goes  deep.  An 
artist's  oreaysh'n — a  pome  or 
wax  figger — may  seem  mere 
foolishness  to  the  min's  of  th' 
half-iddioated  that  think  they 
know  all  bef  ure  thim ;  an', 
mark  you,  the  very  same 
artist  will  fin'  his  intintions 
read  off  sthraight  an'  aisy  at 
sight  be  simple  uns'phist'cated 
folk,  sailors  an'  thrappers  an' 


cowboys,  that  live  with  the 
earth  an'  walk  be  the  fixed 
stars.  Ut's  been  notuseed 
repay  tedly,' 

'"Well,  an'  what  of  ut  ?  ' 
says  I. 

"  'Jawn,'  he  says,  'the  right 
ooorse  for  us  is ' 

"  The  man's  spaohe  was  om'- 
nously  quiet.  That  warned 
me.  I  knew  I'd  be  boltud 
with  in  a  minnut,  wanst  the 
wild  Piggasus  of  his  ili'quince 
had  gather'd  ut's  feet  fairly 
undher  ut.  I  intherrupted. 

'"Ah,  thin,'  says  I,  'the 
right  ooorse  for  us  is  to 
sthrangle  Plato  an'  Cio'ro  be- 
yant  in  their  beds,  an'  all  this 
pernoothuous  brood  of  vipers 
we  have  at  us,  atin'  our  vitals, 
an'  go  back  like  prod'gul  sons 
as  we  are  to  the  Banger,  an' 
Jawn  L.,  an'  Turpin,  an'  anny 
other  honust  bread-winners  we 
have  in  the  sthook,  an'  we 
sinnin'  here  a  long  time,  befure 
Hivvin,  an'  in  their  sight.' 

'"Don't  be  hard  on  the 
creathures,'  he  says,  still  quiet 
an'  only  houldin'  me  off,  but  I 
knew  he  was  surr'ptish'sly 
gath'rin  his  breath  for  me 
desthruotion.  '  Aren't  they 
viothims  of  circumstance,  same 
as  oursilves  ? ' 

"'They're  a  Trust,'  I  says, 
fightin'  hard  for  me  houldin' 
in  Connaught,  '  a  Trust  of  the 
sinistrist  type  of  par'sites,  sit- 
tin'  in  there  ©n  their  arm-chairs 
an'  tubs  an*  devourin'  poor 
people's  manes  of  subsis- 
thenoe.' 

'"The  men  you're  slightin',' 
he  says,  with  the  same  por- 
tintus  an'  horr'ble  calm  as 
befure,  'med  this  world  the 
-gran'  place  that  ut  is.' 
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"'  Aye,  an'  no  grander,'  says 
I.  'An'  ould  synd'out  of 
wasthers !  Upus  trees  are 
they,  a  howl  vin'mous  grove, 
sproutin'  above  an*  rootin' 
below,  an'  we  plantin'  an' 
wath'rin',  an'  all  the  divils 
in  hell  givin'  th'  increase.' 

"  Brennan  waited  an'  let  me 
anger  go  spindin'  an'  wastin' 
utsilf.  Brennan  was  like  that. 
He  was  a  sthrategist — none  to 
aquil  him.  Thin  he  oom- 
miuoed,  fair  an'  aisy,  as  though 
he  were  right,  an'  he  just  un- 
ravellin'  all  the  good  sinse  that 
I'd  spun  on  him. 

"'Jawn,'  he  says,  'ye're 
praotioul,  in  a  sinse.  But  ye 
shud  be  more  praotioul.  Simmi- 
praotioul  men  are  apt  not  to 
apprehind  the  cash  value  of 
boaldness.  Wasn't  Columbus 
oonsidhered,  be  all  the  Mao- 
learies  in  Spain,  an  onpraoti- 
oul  vish'nary — he  that  begot 
ivry  hard-hidded  business  man 
iver  orawled  on  the  faoe  of  the 
Sthates?  Jawn,  we're  the 
Columbuses  of  our  age,  an'  a 
bountiful  prov'dunoe  has  dilt 
us,  this  hour,  the  sthrongest 
han'  iver  played.  In  goin*  up 
country  to-morra' — he  dished 
the  words  out  to  me  slowly 
like  stones  ye'd  dhrop  into  a 
well,  houldin'  me  down  with 
th'  or'tor's  eye  that  was  in  him 
— 'we'll  be  exploitin'  the  miz- 
zareless  virgun  soil  of  the  sowl, 
tillin'  intilliotu'l  prairies  an' 
puttin'  mor'l  Niagaras  to  work. 
Ut's  not  to  your  love  of  the 
ideel  that  I'm  oallin',  deep  as 
ut  is.  Ufa  a  businuss  prop'- 
sish'n  I  make  whin  I  say,  lit 
us  oast  our  bread  on  the 
wathers  without,  an'  aooipt 
the  returns.  Ut's  as  min  of 


the  world  that  we  pinnethrate, 
from  to-morra,  the  heart  of  this 
oont'nunt,  committin'  oureilves 
an'  the  show  to  th'  auroral 
frishness  of  spirrut  pervadin' 
a  pasthoral  raoe.  They're 
makin'  good  wages,  their  eye 
is  singul  an'  their  bodies  full 
of  light.' 

"I  do  him  no  Justus  at  all, 
givin'  ye  just  a  few  soathercd 
dhrops  from  the  man's  glowin' 
torrunt  of  words.  He  was 
possist.  He  had  a  divil. 
What  ohanst  had  I  in  th'  en- 
oounther,  I  that  had  nought 
but  common-sinee  on  me  side, 
an'  he  with  a  tongue  that  ud 
make  a  hare  of  Dimesthins  or 
Cio'ro  or  auny  ould  hot-air 
merchant  of  all  that  we'd  got 
in  our  three  covered  vans.  I 
was  bate,  an'  we  quittud  the 
good  things  of  life  the  nixt 
day,  oonductin'  our  dhrove  of 
white  iliphints  into  the  desert. 

"Why  would  I  weary  you 
with  the  tale  ?  Ut's  all  in  the 
Bible,  af ther  the  Jews  had  quit 
out  of  Aigypt,  save  that  niver 
an  issue  of  manna  an'  quails 
was  given  out  in  our  wilder- 
nuss,  no,  nor  anny  Christhian- 
able  Ian'  like  Pales  thine  lay  at 
th'  ind  of  ut. 

"  Wanst  an'  agen  in  a  week 
of  dissolit  thravel  we'd  find 
some  inhab'tunts  an'  pitch  cur 
big  tint  an'  call  thim  up  to  be 
taxed.  The  few  that  ud  pay 
at  the  dure,  in  their  disp'rate 
thirst  for  an  instiant's  escape 
from  the  dipths  of  the  country, 
were  soon  diseontintid,  fit  to 
take  back  their  money  or 
wreck  all  befure  them.  The 
Cath'lios  objioted  to  Hinry  th' 
Eighth  an'  the  Prot'stants  to 
Brian  Boru,  an'  all  they'd 
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agree  on  was  hatin'  Dimosthins 
an*  Plato  an'  Sooruts. 

"  Wan  man  wad  say,  *  What 
ould  Parl'mint  of  piddunts  is 
ut  ye're  tryin'  to  rob  people 
with  ?  I  was  hardly  in  at  the 
dure  whin  I  thought  I  was 
baok  at  the  school  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Cork. 
an1  me  with  me  lisson  not 
learnt.  Ut  was  a  momint  of 
ag'ny.' 

"  Another  ud  oome  leppin' 
out  of  the  tint  an'  askin'  how 
dare  we  charge  money  forforoin' 
people  to  feel  like  the  man  in 
Riv'laysh'ns  that  lif tid  his  hid 
up  an'  saw  only  great  bastes 
befnre  him. 

"  «  Weed  out  th'  ould  fossuls,' 
said  one  frind  we  made,  'the 
nooklus  ye  have  is  quite  good ; 
ut's  the  sthumers  an'  duds  out 
of  books  that  diloot  nt  pas' 
bearin',  the  way  a  millimethre 
of  whiskey'd  be  roo'ned  be  a 
yard  of  wather.' 

"As  if  we  cud  weed  thim 
out,  at  that  time !  We'd  have 
lift  the  big  tint  so  depopy- 
lathed  the  people'd  have  said 
we  were  givin'  no  vally  at  all, 
good  or  bad.  An'  Brennan,  in 
drafthin'  our  bills,  had  put  th' 
howl  striss,  an'  all  the  big 
lett'rin,  on  to  the  blacklist 
sheep  in  the  pasthure.  Over 
oap'talised,  over  -  tinted,  in- 
flathed  wrong  ind  first,  we 
were  lift  there  betune  the 
siventeen  divils  we  had  in  our 
vans  an'  the  dape,  ragin'  say 
in  the  min's  of  the  people. 
Nothin'  for  ut  at  all  but  to 
sthruggle  on,  bearin'  our  cross. 

"We  sthruggled  till  we 
must  have  oome  up  against 
the  Equathur.  Nothin'  ilse 
oud  account  for  the  heat. 


We  were  aproachin'  a  town  at 
the  time  an'  nt  was  of  some 
populaysh'n.  I  disremimber 
ut's  name,  but  Brennan  called 
ut  Sedan,  soon  as  we  sit  eyes 
upon  ut. 

'"Quisthion  is,'  he  said, 
'  are  we  the  Frineh  or  the 
Germans  this  day  ? ' 

"Friday  night  ut  was  thin. 
We  intered  the  place  an'  put 
up  our  bills  for  a  show  at  two 
on  the  morra. 

"Be  Sathurday  noon  the 
tint  was  eriotud,  the  seatin' 
in  ordher,  I  was  insthallin' 
the  turnsthile.  Brennan  says, 
*  I'll  run  roun'  to  the  vans 
befure  dinner  an'  move  the 
sthook  into  the  tint  the  way 
they'll  be  riddy.' 

"He  wint.  He  was  baok 
in  five  minuts,  greeny-white 
lookin',  an*  flopped  in  a  chair. 
'Give  me  a  dhrink,'  he  says, 
'quickly.' 

" '  We'd  been  on  the  wather  - 
waggon,  the  two  of  us,  all  this 
long  while,  for  the  sake  of  the 
business,  save  an'  exoipt  that 
I  kep'  a  little  whisky  in  sthore 
an'  would  always  give  Brennan 
wan  mod'rut  rashun  befure 
addrissin'  the  people.  I  gave 
him  wan  now,  seein'  the  state 
he  was  in. 

"'Ut's  the  heat,'  he  said 
only. 

"'Whethen,'  said  I,  'are 
you  quare,  or  what  is  ut  ? ' 

"'Koo'nd,'  he  said,  'roo'nd!' 
an'  that  only. 

"I  had  a  turrible  thought. 
Had  the  people  bruk  in  befure 
we'd  provoked  thim,  an'  mas- 
sacred all,  the  just  an'  th' 
onjust. 

" '  Roo'ned ! '  was  all  he  kep' 
maundherin'  on. 
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"  *  Spit  ut  out,  man,'  says 
I ;  '  can't  ye  see  I'm  in 
tormint  ? ' 

"  'The  oreathures  are  meltin' ! ' 
he  says.  'Jawn  L.  Sullivan's 
ho  wily  disinthegrated  alriddy.' 

"'An'  you  sittin'  there,'  I 
let  a  yell  at  him,  'an'  not 
beltin'  all  roun'  the  town  for 
a  good  fire  hose,  or  th'  ingine 
itsilf,  to  oool  thim  befure 
they're  disthroyed ! ' 

"I  was  leppin'  out  at  the 
dnre,  but  he  stopped  me.  '  I've 
tried,'  he  says.  'The  rizzer- 
voir'a  impty.  Sorra  sup  of 
wather  lift  in  the  town.  A 
summer-dried  founthain,  Jawn, 
whin  our  need  is  the  sorest.' 

"He  was  oolliotin'  all  the 
fooroe  ©f  his  sowl  be  this  time. 
He  didn't  ask  for  more  dhrink. 
He  was  makin'  great  ifforts  to 
fin'  a  way  out  of  the  howl  we 
were  in. 

"'The  ship's  sittlin'  down, 
Jawn,'  he  says.  'Ut's  only 
raft-oonsthruotin'  is  lift  to  us 
now.  Have  ye  anny  plan 
riddy?' 

'"I  have  not,'  says  I,  only 
feelin'  the  ourse  niver  fell  on 
Irelan'  till  now;  'me  heart's 
bruk.' 

" ' Thin  I  have,'  says  he. 

"He  tuk  our  small  tin  of  red 
paint  an'  a  brush  an'  turned 
wan  of  th'  ould  bills  face  down 
on  the  form  an'  sploshed  on  the 
back  in  big  litters:  'Startlin' 
new  programme.  Ind  of  the 
World.  The  Las'  Day.  At 
enormous  Expinse.' 

"Me  rage  rose  agen  at  be- 
houldin'  that  arohitiot  of  dis- 
asther  resoomin'  his  life's  work 
of  layin'  us  waste.  '  Is  ut 
lynched,'  I  says,  'that  ye'd 
have  us,  for  fraud  on  the 


people,  as  well  as  impov'rushed  ? ' 
I  wished  at  the  time  I  was 
wan  of  th'  aynshunt  po'uts  of 
Irelan',  min  that'd  raise  blis- 
thers  all  over  your  face  be  their 
strin'th  of  inviotive. 

"He  hands  me  the  notuss. 
'Put  ut  up  outside  the  tint,' 
he  says.  An'  I  did,  Yes,  I 
was  bate.  I  did  what  he  towl' 
me.  '  An'  now  we'll  git  busy,' 
says  Brennan. 

"Dinner  an'  all  was  forgot, 
in  the  faiv'rish  condish'n  we 
were  in.  We  oarrid  the  figgers 
into  the  tint.  I  hadn't  loved 
but  a  few  of  thim.  Some  I 
had  hatud.  But  I  oud  have 
cried  to  see  thim  that  heur. 
Th'angul  of  death  had  breathed 
hard.  They  were  all  busy  at 
ut,  fadin'  away.  Thady  had 
played  us  off  a  ohape  wax,  or 
all  wax  is  perfijjus. 

"Ut  was  done,  an'  I  takin' 
me  place  at  the  dure,  whin 
Brennan  s tipped  olope.  'I'm 
Jacob,'  he  says,  'the  time  he 
wint  into  the  dark  to  wristle 
with  th'  angnl.  A  sioound 
glass,  Jawn,  f'r  the  lore  of 
Gawd!' 

"I  hizzitated. 

'"Ut's  not  sinsyooal'ty  I'm 
sohamiti','  he  says,  very  humble. 
'Ut's  this.  I  was  born  below 
par  to  th'  extint  of  two 
whiskies,  no  more  nor  no  less. 
Ut's  only  to  have  me  mind 
rise  to  uts  nateher'l  statoher 
an'  do  uts  best  f'r  the  cause.' 

"  I  gev  it  him.  He  was 
spakin' the  truth.  'An'  now,' 
he  says  afther. 

"I  opun'd  the  flap  of  the 
dure  an'  the  people  Bthramed 
in.  Sthramed  ?  A  spring- 
tide of  thim.  That  spesh'l 
notuss  had  towld ;  that,  or 
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Forohin  had  changed,  we  bein' 
down  an'  she  a  good  woman. 

"I  looked  for  a  rite  whin 
the  people  should  see  the 
deoiption.  But  all  I  oud  hear 
was  the  voice  of  Brennan 
upliftud.  'Ye  look,  me  sons,' 
he  was  say  in',  'in  an  amazud 
sort.  I  don't  wondher  at  ut 
at  all.  Me  parthner  an'  I  have 
given  up  all  to  presint,  in  this 
plaoe,  wan  orowdud  hour  of 
glorious  death,  the  great  an' 
the  wise  of  all  time  in  th' 
aosh'l  pangs  of  diss'lution,  the 
lusthrus  eye  dimmed  an'  ivry 
other  ixternal  organ  of  sinse, 
th'  ear  an'  nosthril,  dwindlin' 
away  —  peakin'  an'  pinun'. 
Nayohur  has  hilped,  we'll 
allow.  On'y  in  this  torrud 
zone  oud  anny  gifts  or  devosh'n 
achieve  on  the  sthage  this 
appallin'  but  ohastenin'  spio- 
tiole — dus'  returnin'  to  dus' 
an'  the  pash'nut  heart  an' 
d'lighted  spirrut  dhrownin' 
into  indluss  night.' 

"  Brennan  had  found  manes 
to  darken  th'  ind  of  the  tint 
where  th'  exhibbuts  were.  In 
the  gloom  they  presinted  a 
frightful  appearance.  Mebbe 
th'  obsour'ty  an'  horror  was 
partly  th'  effiot  of  th'  or'tor's 
power  that  day,  for  he  had  a 
flow  of  words  to  the  month 
that  bet  all.  Th'  abom'nable 
fix  we  were  in  had  inspired 
the  man  with  a  vin'mous  jet 
of  heartrindin'  rheth'rio.  He 
was  like  Eaohul,  th'  aotruss 
of  ould,  keenin'  the  ohildhren 
an'  she  with  her  own  reelly 
lost  on  her. 

"  People's  mouths  kep'  fallin' 
opin.  An  ould  woman  in  the 
back  seats  started  mnrmurin' 
sof'ly:  'I  will  be  good.'  Wan 


or  two  quittud,  that  caddn't 
put  up  with  the  sthrain  anny 
longer,  They  must  have  towld 
others  outside  the  dridful 
expairyinoe  that  they'd  been 
iDJyin',  for  people  kep' 
throngin'  up  with  their  money 
the  way  I  was  almost  ashamed 
of  the  click  of  the  turnsthile 
in  that  sollum  plaoe.  Brawlin' 
in  church  ut  filt  like,  an'  givin' 
change  in  the  Timple,  the  way 
of  the  Jews. 

"Now  an'  thin  I  oud  catch 
a  whiff  of  th'  intoxicint  dhrug 
of  Brennan' s  or'thory  waftud 
across  to  the  dure  where  I 
stud,  an'  thin  it  ud  seem  as 
if  he  were  takin'  the  people  up 
into  a  high  plaoe  an'  showin' 
thim  all  the  wondher  an'  glory 
of  life,  an'  thin  dhroppin'  thim, 
soft  an'  oompash'nnt,  down 
into  the  dipths  of  diprission. 
Broodin',  wan  insthiant,  in 
pity  an'  sorra  over  the  pirishin' 
hand'work  of  Thady.  *Em- 
pusa's  crew,'  I'd  hear  him  say, 
(se  naked  new,  they  ouddent 
stan'  the  fire,'  an'  then  agen 
he'd  f astun  on  to  some  indivijjul 
detail  of  the  gall'pin'  preouss 
of  exterminaysh'n.  Co  pud's 
nose  ud  start  dhrippin'  itsilf 
on  to  the  hid  ef  Syky,  until 
you'd  be  hard  set  to  tell  which 
was  hid  an'  which  nose,  the 
way  the  two  figgers  were 
sold'rin  thimsilves  into  wan, 
an'  thin :  '  They  were  levely,' 
he'd  say,  *  in  their  lives,  an'  in 
dith  they  were  not  dividud. 
Think  of  your  Shilley,  me 
frinds : — 

*  All  things  with  others'  bein'  mingle, 
Why  not  I  with  thine  ? ' 

"  Or  else  he'd  skid  off  an'  away 
into  bursts  of  gran'  prayohin' 
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an'  proph'oy  utsilf.  Wan  wad 
of  ut  I  remimber,  because  of 
the  mintion  of  wax,  was  like  a 
spayoies  of  hymn — 

<  Bef  ure  thy  brith,  like  blazin'  flax 
Man  an'  his  marvuls  pass  away, 
An3  changin3  impires  wane  an'  wax, 
Are  founded,  pirrish,  an3  decay.' 

"An'  thin  he'd  have  thim  all 
thrimblin'  to  hear  his  repoorts 
ef  the  Dies  Irae  utsilf,  an'  th' 
earth  an'  all  shrivelled  right 
up  an'  the  flamin'  hi  vine  rowlin' 
togither  in  wan  treminjus  hol- 
'oaust  of  oremaysh'n.  But 
what  am  I  doin'  at  all,  to 
attimpt  to  give  you  the  feel 
of  ut  ?  Ub  was  the  fearfullest 
thing  iver  auj'enoe  ped  to  go 
through. 

"  We  persisthud  far  into  the 
trop'oul  night.  Whin  the  last 
of  our  pathrons  had  quittud 
out  of  ut,  weighed  down  be 
thoughts  of  their  ind,  Brennan 
flopped  down  on  a  forrum. 

"  'Unarm  me,  Jawn,'  he  says, 
'  the  long  day's  work  is  done, 
an'  we  mus'  rist.' 

"I  didn't  attind  to  him  at 
the  first.  '  Sivinteen  poun','  I 
said,  oountin'  the  takin's,  'all 
but  a  shillin'.' 

"'Good!'  says  he.  'We've 
proved  ut  at  last.' 

"'What  have  we  proved,' 
says  I,  'exoipt  simpletons 
only?' 

"'We've  proved,'  he  says, 
'  to-night,  that  intilligint  min 
needn't  put  their  ideels  away 
in  their  pookuts  whin  eaterin' 
for  the  people.' 

" '  We've  proved  they  must 
put  their  ban's  into  their 


pookut,'  says  I,  'an'  take  out 
whativer  was  in  ut.  We've 
been  like  the  Jews  up  to  now, 
only  orossin'  the  wildernuss 
wanst  in  a  way.  From  this 
out,  I'll  engage,  we'll  be  moore 
like  the  goat  in  the  Bible  that 
had  the  fee-simpnl  of  all  the 
Sahara.' 

"Butlwuddn'targue.  What 
was  the  use  of  ut?  Brennan 
had  been,  all  the  time,  a  kin'  of 
deminted  imposthor.  Firs'  to 
las'  he'd  let  on  nt  was  afther 
the  money  he  was,  like  a  nat- 
oher'l  bein'.  Under  ut  all  he'd 
furtuvly  been  a  ravin'  idee'list, 
fit  to  be  tied,  with  the  pash'n 
he  had  on  him  for  makin' 
people  enj'y  the  things  they 
ditisted.  Ut  mus'  have  been  a 
kin*  of  insthino'  gone  wrong. 
He  euddn't  oonthrol  ut.  'Twas 
that  med  him  dang'rus,  same 
as  a  li'ness  with  cubs. 

"We  auctioned  the  horses 
an'  vans  where  we  fell,  an'  little 
they  fitohed,  bein'  low  in  oon- 
dish'n  an'  not  agriouloher'l. 
That  an'  the  siventeen  poun' 
we  had  cleared  on  that  las' 
Day  of  Wrath  was  enough  an' 
no  moore  to  pay  off  the  ticks 
we  had  run  on  the  journey  up 
oounthry.  We  re  -  inthered 
Sydney  pinniluss." 

"  Not  a  thing  left  ?"  I  asked 
with  mechanical  sympathy. 

"Not  a  jot  or  a  tittul,  save 
only — "  John  looked  embar- 
rassed, "  I've  got  on  me  Hinry 
th'  Eight's  boots." 

He  flicked  them  again,  with 
an  air  of  distaste,  dangling 
them  gloomily  over  the  castle 
moat  of  Peronne, 
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AN   AIRMAN  S   EXPERIENCES   IN   EAST   AFRICA. 


BY   LEO  WALMSLEY. 


VI.   NEARING  THE   CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 


THE  aerodrome  promised  to 
be  a  particularly  tough  job,  as 
the  surface  was  cracked  very 
much  like  a  mud  flat  exposed 
to  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
summer  sun.  Every  inch  had 
to  be  hoed,  and  the  next  day 
the  whole  force,  soldiers, 
porters,  and  all,  set  to  work 
on  it.  By  afternoon,  however, 
the  bridge  was  finished  and 
the  column  moved  off,  leaving 
us  to  complete  the  work  as 
best  we  could  with  the  labour 
at  our  command.  Only  a  very 
small  force  was  left  to  guard 
the  bridge,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  move  our 
transport  inside  the  narrow 
circle  of  trench,  we  were 
ordered  to  be  ready  to  protect 
ourselves  in  case  the  company 
of  Huns  decided  to  attack. 
We  turned  in  that  night  very 
tired  with  our  day's  work,  and, 
I'll  say  it  quite  honestly,  with- 
out a  thought  for  the  morrow. 
Just  an  hour  before  dawn  we 
were  awakened  by  a  terrific 
rattle  of  musketry.  Leaping 
out  of  our  beds  and  seizing 
our  rifles  we  lay  down  in  the 
rank  dew  -  drenched  grass, 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  bullets  which  were 
whistling  in  a  most  embar- 
rassing manner  immediately 
around  us.  I  admit  I  was 
horribly  frightened;  if  the 
Huns  were  attacking  in  force 
(it  certainly  sounded  like  it) 


we  hadn't  a  hope,  for  only  half 
a  dozen  of  us  had  rifles  and 
we  didn't  possess  a  single 
bayonet.  Not  that  I  parti- 
cularly hankered  after  one 
just  at  that  moment.  I  was 
clad  in  a  very  flimsy  suit  of 
tussore  silk  pyjamas,  and  the 
cold  dew  (ahem)  was  sending 
cold  shivers  up  my  spine.  Of 
course  one  felt  bold  enough 
for  anything,  but  you  can 
hardly  expect  a  man  to  dash 
into  battle  with  no  more 
armour  than  a  very  diaphan- 
ous silk  sleeping  suit.  In 
those  early  days  of  the  war 
I  had  often  pictured  myself 
leading  a  company  into  action, 
"  Come  on,  lads !  give  'em 
hell!"  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  now  that  it  had  arrived 
in  reality  I  decided  that  fight- 
ing is  not  such  a  poetical 
affair  as  one  might  imagine. 
Suddenly  I  caught  sight  of 
something  moving  stealthily 
through  the  grass  just  ahead. 
Ye  gods!  the  first  of  them. 
I  lifted  my  rifle  and  drew  a 
shaky  bead  on  the  object, 
and  was  just  debating  with 
myself  whether  I  should  tire 
or  not  when  the  object  spoke. 
"  Don't  shoot,  lads,  it's  me  !  " 
It  was  our  Flight  Com- 
mander who  had  been  doing 
a  little  bit  of  reconnoitring 
on  his  own.  He  thanked  me 
for  not  firing. 

The  rifle  fire  still  went  on, 
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but  soon  the  very  welcome 
rat-tat-tat-tat  of  a  Maxim 
echoed  across  the  veldt.  It 
was  the  bridge  guard  reply- 
ing, and  almost  immediately 
the  noise  of  the  musketry  died 
away.  The  Huns  had  with- 
drawn, in  my  own  humble 
opinion  a  most  wise  and  con- 
siderate thing  to  do;  another 
five  minutes  and  I  should  have 
died  of  cold. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  we 
walked  down  to  the  bridge  to 
oount  the  dead  and  wounded ; 
net  a  man,  ox,  or  dog,  Hun  or 
otherwise,  had  been  scratched. 
When  we  asked  the  O.C. 
Guard  for  details  of  the  great 
battle,  he  told  us  that  he'd 
clean  forgotten  all  about  it. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  added  as  an 
afterthought,  "now  you  men- 
tion it,  a  small  Hun  patrol  did 
fire  a  few  shots  just  before 
dawn — we  soon  soared  'em  off, 
however." 

No  wonder  we've  won  the 
war. 

After  breakfast  we  started 
work  once  more  on  the  aero- 
drome, but  without  reinforce- 
ments of  labour  it  promised 
te  be  a  hopeless  proposition. 
Abeut  lunch -time  our  worthy 
sergeant-major,  who  had  been 
left  behind  at  Mbagui,  arrived 
in  camp  on  foot,  tired,  dusty, 
and  bathed  in  perspiration. 
He  had  a  harrowing  tale  to 
tell.  Last  night  they  had 
oamped  at  a  village  on  the 
roadside  ten  miles  away,  and 
they  had  heard  the  firing  this 
morning.  A  few  minutes  after 
leaving  the  oar  had  broken 
down,  and  the  sergeant-major 
had  decided  to  walk  on  to  us 
alone.  He  had  not  marched 
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more  than  a  mile  before  he 
ran  slick  into  an  ambush  of 
Hun  askaris  (?). 

"They  were  only  100  yards 
away.  I  could  see  their 
Mauser  rifles,  and  knew  they 
were  Germans  by  their  green 
woolly  hats.  But  they  weren't 
going  to  get  the  sergeant- 
major  ;  dropping  forward  sud- 
denly as  though  shot,  I  rolled 
away  through  the  grass,  and 
at  last  made  my  way  into  a 
little  grassy  glade,  where  I 
was  just  congratulating  my- 
self on  a  lucky  escape,  when  my 
blood  froze  to  see  in  front  of  me 
three  huge  lions.  Gentlemen, 
I'll  admit  that  the  sergeant- 
major  for  once  in  his  life  was 
frightened,  but  thank  Heaven 
I  kept  my  head.  I  could  hear 
the  askaris  chattering  away 
a  few  yards  behind,  and 
deciding  I'd  rather  taekle 
them  than  the  lions,  cooking 
my  rifle  I  moved  stealthily 
towards  them.  But  the  lions 
beat  me,  sir  ;  they  dashed  past 
and  were  after  them  Huns 
like  oats  after  chickens.  I 
saw  no  more  of  either,  and 
here  I  am,  gentlemen — no,  I 
don't  mind  if  I  dees,"  as  some 
one  offered  him  a  cool-looking 
lime-juice  and  soda. 

Just  then  a  Gold  Coast  blaek 
soldier  arrived  with  a  message 
from  the  O.C.  Bridge.  He  was 
clad  in  the  ordinary  khaki  uni- 
form, plus  the  green  woolly  cap 
which  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  regiment. 

"Ever  seen  one  of  those 
green  caps  before,  sergeant- 
major?"  some  one  asked. 

The  sergeant-major  did  net 
reply. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  orders 
3G 
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came  through  that  we  had  to  were  to  push  on  as  fast  as  the 
abandon  the  Komsanga  aero-  Divisional  transport  on  the 
drome  and  rejoin  the  main  road  "would  permit."  I  am 
column  at  Turiani  without  de-  glad  that  they  put  in  this 
lay.  Two  companies  of  Ger-  last  proviso, 
mans  were  already  reported  to  The  first  mile  took  us  ex- 
be  moving  on  to  the  bridge,  aotly  an  hour.  We  had  to 
There  was  no  delay.  We  left  remain  in  the  wake  of  a  mule 
within  an  hour,  taking  the  waggon  and  choke  in  the 
narrow  road  that  leads  through  filthy  cloud  of  dense  red  dust 
the  dismal  swamps  of  the  it  shot  up  skywards,  until  a 
Wami  river  to  the  main  motor  clearing  in  the  bush  gave  one 
read  to  Morogoro.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  getting 
the  real  jungle.  On  each  ahead.  If  the  clearing  really 
side  the  tall  papyrus  and  was  a  clearing  one  gained  a 
elephant  -  grass  rose  higher  mule -cart  length;  if  by  any 
than  the  canvas  roofs  of  our  chance  there  happened  to  be 
oars.  The  air  was  heavy  with  a  concealed  stump  or  an  ant- 
the  smell  of  dank  and  rot-  bear  hole,  the  car  would  pro- 
ting  vegetation ;  the  incessant  bably  stick,  and  by  the  time 
croaking  of  the  bull-frogs  and  it  was  free  again  one  had 
the  hum  of  countless  mos-  lost  half  a  dozen  mule-cart 
quitoes  made  one's  ears  sing,  lengths,  and  so  the  exasper- 
Darkness  had  fallen  before  ating  business  would  start 
we  got  half  of  our  way,  and  all  over  again.  Naturally, 
the  mosquitoes  changed  their  it  was  nearly  dark  before 
music  to  an  action  song,  we  reached  our  destination. 
Myriads  of  fireflies  flitted  There  was  just  light  enough 
ghostlike  among  the  grass;  to  see,  however,  that  at  last 
the  frogs  increased  their  croak-  we  had  really  got  a  magnifi- 
ing  to  a  deafening  roar,  and  cent  aerodrome,  and  one  that 
occasionally  one  heard  the  would  necessitate  very  little 
weird  gurgling  of  a  hippo  labour  indeed, 
walking  through  the  mire  near  We  were  awakened  by  the 
the  river.  On  the  whole,  we  were  sound  of  a  continuous  cannon- 
glad  to  see  the  twinkling  camp  ade.  The  Huns  were  contest- 
fires  of  Turiani ;  and  when  ing  the  Wami  river  crossing, 
at  last  we  arrived  there  safe  and  judging  by  the  large 
and  sound,  we  were  even  more  number  of  wounded  coming 
pleased  to  meet  the  remainder  back  the  fighting  was  very 
of  the  squadron,  who  somehow  intense.  The  aerodrome  was 
or  other  had  managed  to  not  quite  ready  to  receive  the 
wangle  quite  a  fine  supply  of  machines,  and  it  was  very 
"lime-juice."  There  is  nothing  depressing  sitting  there  listen- 
like  lime-juice  for  this  country,  ing  to  the  fight  and  beinj 
Next  morning  we  were  told  absolutely  impotent.  Whei 
that  an  aerodrome  had  been  they  did  arrive,  late  in  th< 
selected  for  us  at  Dakawa,  afternoon,  it  was  too  dark  to 
near  the  Wami  river,  and  we  do  any  good,  and  as  a  matter 
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of  fact  the  Hun  had  actually 
withdrawn. 

Early  next  morning  we  set 
out  to  find  if  the  enemy  was 
preparing  any  new  positions 
on  the  Morogoro  road.  My 
pilot  was  Carey  -  Thomas,  a 
fiery  little  Welshman  with 
whom  I  had  made  many  trips. 
He  had  already  experienced  a 
few  interesting  adventures  on 
his  own.  Missing  the  aero- 
drome at  Palms  on  one  occa- 
sion owing  to  the  bad  light,  he 
had  landed  at  "  Daniel's  Den," 
and  had  spent  the  night  in  the 
observer's  seat  with  half  a 
dozen  lions  prowling  around 
him.  The  only  food  he  could 
find  in  the  machine  was  a  tin 
of  bully  beef,  and  possessing  no 
knife  or  tin  opener,  he  had  to 
rub  a  hole  through  the  metal 
casing  with  a  tiny  pebble,  and 
pick  out  the  shreds  of  beef  with 
his  fingers.  He  hates  being 
reminded  of  the  adventure,  so 
that  I  gleefully  put  it  on 
record. 

For  nearly  ten  miles  we 
followed  the  straight  narrow 
red  road  that  leads  to  Morogoro, 
without  seeing  any  sign  of  the 
Hun  or  fortifications.  When 
we  did  at  last  come  across  him, 


his  force  was  engaged  in  ford- 
ing the  Ngere-Ngere  river,  and 
there  was  practically  no  cover 
under  which  to  hide.  It  was  a 
most  thrilling  experience  seeing 
them  run  about  in  the  open  like 
a  flock  of  soared  sheep,  but  ex- 
asperating in  the  extreme,  for 
we  had  strict  injunctions  not 
to  bomb  or  attack  them  in  any 
way.  Only  once  again  during 
the  campaign  did  I  see  such  a 
glorious  chance  of  inflicting 
heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy, 
and  that  time  we  didn't  carry 
bombs  because  all  our  available 
lifting  capaeity  was  taken  up 
with  petrol.  I  could  see  that 
my  pilot's  fingers  were  simply 
itching  to  pull  those  innocent- 
looking  little  bomb  levers,  but 
he  contented  himself  with 
diving  down  low  and  adding 
slightly  to  the  demoralisation 
of  the  people  on  the  ground : 
they  at  any  rate  hardly  credited 
us  with  such  peaceful  inten- 
tions. The  return  journey  was 
without  incident.  We  heard 
later  that  we  had  been  ordered 
not  to  bomb,  to  encourage 
the  enemy  to  dally  on  his 
journey,  giving  our  flanking 
column  time  to  get  round  to 
his  rear. 


VII.   THE   RAILWAY  AND   BEYOND. 

This    flanking    column   was  and   untrustworthy.     By    this 

making  a  wide  detour  to  the  time,  fortunately,  my  eye  was 

east    of    Morogoro,     and    our  becoming   fairly    practised   in 

orders  next  day  were  to  report  spotting  native  paths,  peculiar 

on   the  exact  whereabouts   of  clearings  in  the   bush,   newly 

the  head  of  the  column,  also  as  constructed  grass  huts,  and  the 

to  the  nature  of   the  'country  hundred  and  one  things  which 

ahead.      The  maps  with  which  are  of  military  importance  in 

the  Expeditionary  Force  was  this    kind    of    work.      I    flew 

supplied  were  very  inaccurate  chiefly  by  instinct.      To  com- 
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pare  objects  on  the  ground  with 
the  map  as  one  flies  along,  as 
one  does  at  home,  would  be 
impossible  out  here.  A  river 
marked  on  the  map  by  a  thick 
blue  line,  on  the  ground  is  only 
a  dried-up  watercourse,  taking 
possibly  quite  a  different  direc- 
tion to  that  indicated  on  paper. 
A  village  marked  here  on  the 
map  is  in  reality  perhaps  an- 
other ten  miles  farther  on,  or 
more  likely  still  does  not  exist 
at  all.  Smoke  or  dust  were 
generally  good  things  to  go  by, 
but  one  often  went  miles  out  of 
one's  course  chasing  a  cloud  of 
dust  that  turned  out  to  be  a 
swarm  of  locusts.  There  was 
little  difficulty  in  spotting 
fortifications,  no  matter  what 
care  Lad  been  expended  in 
camouflaging  them  with  grass; 
and  in  spite  of  statements  that 
have  been  made  to  the  contrary, 
wherever  our  machines  were 
enabled  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  ahead  of  our  advanc- 
ing troops,  detailed  sketches 
or  photographs  of  all  enemy 
positions  were  handed  in  by 
our  Squadron  to  the  Infantry 
Commanders. 

On  this  occasion  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  whereabouts 
of  our  column,  because  of  the 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  arising 
from  the  numerous  bush  fires 
that  careless  campers  had 
started.  We  had  to  fly  through 
a  pall  of  dirty  brown  smoke,  as 
thick  in  parts  as  a  London 
fog,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  experience.  The  air 
was  filled  with  wisps  of  burnt 
grass,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  distinctly  close  and  acrid 
to  the  taste.  The  ground  was 
almost  invisible,  and  although 


here  and  there  we  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  road,  we  saw  no  sign  of 
our  troops  until  we  had  passed 
the  burning  area.  Then  we 
sighted  the  column,  winding 
like  an  immense  black  snake 
across  the  veldt.  Marking  the 
position  of  the  head  of  it  as 
accurately  as  I  could  on  my 
map,  I  signalled  the  course  to 
the  pilot,  and  we  pushed  on. 
On  an  aerial  reconnaissance  of 
this  description  the  observer 
is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
route  to  be  taken,  and  for  the 
general  navigation.  Matters 
relating  to  the  safety  and 
actual  control  of  the  aero- 
plane are  left  of  course  to 
the  pilot. 

My  task  now  was  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  country  lying 
between  eur  infantry  aad  their 
objective,  the  Central  Railway 
line  and  the  eastern  ap- 
proaches te  Morogoro.  For 
military  purposes  the  vegeta- 
tion was  divided  into  the 
following  classes : — 

(a)  Dense  bush — Thorn   and 

cactus ;  absolutely  im- 
penetrable. 

(b)  Open   bush— Thorn,   but 

with  open  glades ;  pass- 
able for  infantry,  and 
sometimes  armoured 
cars  and  artillery, 
(o)  Thin  bush  —  Grassland, 
with  occasional  thorn ; 
passable  for  all  arms. 

(d)  Steppe  —  Boiling    grass- 

land ;  passable  for  all 
arms. 

(e)  Dense   forest  —  Passable 

for  infantry  only  in 
single  file  ;  no  wheeled 
transport. 

(f)  Open  forest — Thin  stunt- 

ed trees,  similar  to  open 
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bush,  and  passable  for 
all  arms. 

(g)  Swamp  —  Papyrus,    and 
generally        elephant- 
grass  ;  impassable,  and 
invariably         infested 
with  tsetse-fly. 
It    was    only    by    constant 
practice    that   one   could    dis- 
criminate between  these  classes 
with   any   degree  of  accuracy 
from    the    air.      In    addition, 
careful  notes  had  to  be  made 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  water- 
holes,  game,  grazing  land  for 
the     transport     animals,    the 
width  and  approximate  depth 
of  rivers,  the  size  of  villages 
and    native    plantations,   and 
the  quantity  of  their  live  stock. 
Native  paths  showing  indica- 
tions of  an  inordinate  amount 
of  traffic  had  to  be  searched 
carefully   for  signs  of   enemy 
patrols     or     porter     convoys. 
One's     time,     therefore,     was 
usually  fully  occupied. 

Marking  on  my  map  as 
much  information  of  this  de- 
scription as  possible,  I  care- 
fully examined  the  whole  of 
the  district  through  which 
our  people  were  to  advance ; 
and  then,  striking  the  Central 
Railway  line,  we  decided  to 
fly  down  it  for  a  few  miles  on 
the  off-chance  of  encountering 
a  German  train.  We  were  not 
to  be  disappointed.  Another 
ten  minutes  brought  us  to  a 
little  railway  station,  stand- 
ing in  which  were  two  long 
trains,  each  with  steam  up. 
The  platforms  on  either  side 
were  littered  with  stores  of  all 
descriptions,  and  hundreds  of 
native  porters  scattered  helter- 
skelter  into  the  bush  at  our 
approach.  Bullock  waggons, 


hand-carts,  trolleys,  donkeys, 
and  various  transport  filled 
the  station  yard,  from  which 
a  fine  broad  road  oould  be  seen 
leading  south  towards  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Uluguru 
Mountains. 

The  Germans  were  evidently 
evacuating  their  stores  from 
Morogoro,  and  this  road  was 
to  be  the  line  of  their  retreat. 
My  pilot  lost  no  time  in  get- 
ting to  work.  Throttling 
down  the  engine,  he  pushed 
the  joystick  forward,  and  we 
dived  at  the  station  at  a 
speed  of  something  like  100 
miles  an  hour.  It  was  a  very 
thrilling  sensation.  This  en- 
gine of  ours  had  an  awkward 
habit  of  refusing  to  open  out 
again  after  being  throttled 
down,  and  I  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  when,  at  800  feet  from 
the  ground,  we  flattened  out, 
and  it  burst  forth  once  more 
into  a  comforting  roar.  We 
had  now  an  excellent  view  ®f 
the  station.  Very  few  human 
beings  were  visible,  and  these 
that  we  did  see  seemed  quite 
excited  about  something.  We 
circled  round  and  round  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
flying  immediately  over  the 
trains  the  pilot  released  his 
first  bomb.  I  watched  it  leave 
the  machine  and  sail  swiftly 
down  towards  the  ground: 
then  with  a  greenish  flash  and 
puff  of  black  smoke  it  burst 
on  the  embankment  side,  a 
yard  or  two  from  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  trains.  The 
Huns  looked  now  as  though 
they  were  feeling  the  strain. 
The  second  bomb  was  an  in- 
finitely better  shot,  but  a  trifle 
short,  bursting  in  the  centre 
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of  the  traok  ten  yards  behind 
the  guard's  van  of  the  second 
train.  The  third  was  obvi- 
ously a  dud,  for  neither  of  us 
saw  it ;  but  the  fourth  and  last 
made  a  direct  hit  on  a  large 
station  building,  which  evi- 
dently was  being  used  as  a 
store.  Following  the  first 
flash  of  the  explosion,  the 
whole  roof  seemed  to  rise 
slowly  up,  until  its  rafters 
showed  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb,  then  it  sank  earthwards 
in  an  immense  cloud  of  dust  and 
smoke.  Feeling  quite  pleased 
with  ourselves  we  turned  for 
home,  and  making  a  wide  de- 
tour to  avoid  the  smoke  pall, 
we  landed  safely  an  hour  later. 

The  following  day  was  Sun- 
day, and  Carey-Thomas  and  I 
were  again  ordered  out,  this 
time  to  reconnoitre  Morogoro 
itself;  then,  if  we  had  time, 
to  follow  the  railway  line  to 
Kilossa,  where  we  had  to  lo- 
cate General  Van  Deventer's 
Force,  which  had  advanced  from 
Kilimanjaro  through  Kondoa 
Irangi  and  was  now  closing 
in  on  the  main  column. 

The  town  of  Morogoro  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Uluguru 
Mountains,  and  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  locating  it.  It 
was  quite  a  cheering  sight  to 
see  brick  houses  again,  and 
respectably  laid  out  streets 
and  squares.  All  the  larger 
buildings  were  decorated  with 
enormous  Red  Crosses.  In 
the  European  quarter  there 
was  no  sign  of  life  whatever, 
but  the  native  town  simply 
swarmed  with  moving  figures. 
We  had  no  bombs  with  us,  and 
if  we  had  there  would  have 
been  no  temptation  to  use  them. 


For  nearly  ten  minutes  we 
flew  round  and  round,  exam- 
ining the  town  through  field- 
glasses,  counting  the  rolling 
stock  in  the  station,  looking 
for  fortifications.  There  was 
no  sign  of  the  latter,  however, 
and  evidently  the  Germans 
had  no  intention  of  defending 
the  place.  I  was  busy  com- 
pleting my  notes  when  sud- 
denly there  came  a  terrific 
explosion  just  behind  the  ma- 
chine. Looking  back,  I  saw 
a  cloud  of  black  smoke  in  the 
air,  hardly  a  hundred  yards 
away.  It  was  my  first  real 
Arohy.  Looking  down  to  see 
if  I  could  possibly  spot  the 
gun  position,  I  was  startled 
to  see  a  second  shell  burst, 
this  time  below,  but  within 
very  respectable  distance.  A 
very  nasty  sensation  made  itself 
apparent  in  the  region  of  my 
solar  plexus,  my  hair  began 
to  stiffen,  and  cold  beads  of 
perspiration  trickled  down  my 
brow.  Looking  round  at  the 
pilot  I  found  that  he  was  in 
no  way  perturbed,  and  that 
evidently  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  increasing  the 
range. 

With  a  very  shaky  hand  I 
scribbled  a  message  and  passed 
it  to  him.  "  Have  finished  my 
notes,  old  thing ;  don't  you 
think  we'd  better  be  making 
for  Kilossa?"  By  this  time 
shells  were  bursting  in  rapid 
succession  around  us.  In  a 
minute  or  two  the  answer  came 
back,  written  in  a  beautiful 
copy-book  hand — 

"  Might  as  well  have  another 
five  minutes  while  we're  here. 
We  must  spot  that  gun  posi- 
tion !" 
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The  five  minutes  passed  like 
five  long  years.  We  found  the 
gun  position  all  right,  or  at 
least  one  of  them,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  railway  turn- 
table, on  which,  we  discovered 
later,  the  Hun  had  very  in- 
geniously mounted  an  88  mm. 
field-gun.  I  was  not  at  all 
sorry  to  get  out  of  range  of  it. 

Following  the  railway  line 
after  leaving  Morogoro  was  a 
very  easy  matter.  A  few  miles 
west  of  the  town  the  nature 
of  the  country  changes  com- 
pletely, the  dense  bush  giving 
way  to  a  level  grassy  plain, 
dotted  here  and  there  with 
baobabs  and  dhum  palms. 
Most  of  the  railway  bridges 
had  been  effectively  destroyed, 
and  all  water-tanks  had  been 
blown  up.  It  took  us  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  reach 
Kilossa,  a  small  settlement 
situated  at  the  point  where 
the  railway  line  leaves  the 
plain  and  enters  a  deep  valley 
of  the  Mpapua  Mountains. 

There  were  no  signs  of  Brit- 
ish occupation,  and  we  flew 
on  up  the  line  for  nearly  six 
miles,  until  at  last  the  height 
of  the  mountains  forbade 
farther  progress,  We  were 
just  about  to  turn,  when  sud- 
denly I  spotted  something  un- 
usual on  the  crest  of  a  hill 
that  we  were  passing,  with 
hardly  400  feet  to  spare.  It 
was  a  line  of  about  fifty  rifle- 
pits,  obviously  German,  and 
overlooking  the  road  down 
which  our  people  must  pass. 
Searching  carefully  with  my 
glasses,  I  could  see  distinctly 
that  each  pit  was  occupied. 
Here  was  information  that 
would  be  of  great  value  to  our 


infantry,  if  only  we  could  let 
them  know.  Unfortunately 
I  had  no  message  bag,  but 
scribbling  a  short  note  with  a 
sketch  of  the  position,  I  tied  it 
in  my  handkerchief  and,  for 
want  of  a  better  weight,  placed 
a  couple  of  cartridges  inside. 
We  found  the  head  of  the 
British  column  only  a  mile 
away,  winding  down  the  slopes 
of  a  hill,  and,  flying  low,  we 
dropped  the  handkerchief  as 
near  as  we  could  to  the  road. 
Whether  it  was  found  or  not 
I  never  knew.  Our  petrol  was 
now  getting  low,  and  striking 
off  across  country  on  a  com- 
pass-bearing we  at  last  sighted 
the  welcome  smoke-fires  of  our 
camp,  and  landed  a  few  minutes 
later. 

Every  one  was  very  excited 
about  our  experience  over 
Morogoro.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  whole  performance 
had  been  witnessed  from  the 
camp,  and  next  morning  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  other  people  go  through 
it.  It  was  quite  thrilling  to 
sit  in  the  comfortable  shade  of 
your  mess-hut  and  watch  the 
German  shells  bursting  round 
the  aeroplanes  which  con- 
tained your  own  particular 
pals.  There  were  never  any 
casualties,  however,  and  it  was 
distinctly  comforting  to  hear 
the  deep  boom  of  our  bombs 
bursting  in  the  military  camp 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Two  or  three  days  later  I 
received  orders  to  go  out  with 
Carey-Thomas  once  more,  to 
reconnoitre  the  road  that  we 
had  seen  leading  from  Mikesse 
on  our  train-bombing  expedi- 
tion. At  the  last  moment, 
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however,  this  order  was  can- 
celled, and  Mao  was  told  to 
take  my  place  while  I  went 
out  with  Captain  Turner  to 
the  west  of  the  mountains. 
Carey  and  Mao  "  took  off" 
about  3.30P.M  ,and  we  followed 
immediately.  For  nearly  eight 
miles  we  kept  them  in  view, 
and  then  they  turned  east  and 
disappeared.  Our  own  trip 
was  not  a  particularly  interest- 
ing one,  merely  to  locate  a 
small  mounted  force  of  ours, 
twenty  miles  or  so  west  of 
Morogoro.  We  found  them 
without  difficulty.  Turning 
for  home,  the  pilot  asked  me 
if  I  would  like  to  call  at 
Morogoro  on  the  way.  The 
last  machine  that  had  visited 
this  place  had  had  a  very 
nasty  time  with  the  guns,  and  I 
oannot  say  that  I  felt  particu- 
larly keen  about  extending  my 
knowledge  of  German  artillery. 
My  all  -  pervading  sense  of 
curiosity  won,  however,  and 
the  machine  was  pointed  to- 
wards the  town.  It  was  hor- 
rible waiting  for  the  first  bang, 
and  I  had  a  hard  job  to  keep 
from  closing  my  eyes.  There 
is  more  in  this  ostrich  and  the 
bush  idea  than  you  would 
think. 

No  shot  was  fired,  however, 
and  it  soon  dawned  on  us  that 
the  Huns  had  either  left  or 
were  leaving.  The  railway 
station  and  many  adjacent 
sheds  were  ablaze,  all  the 
bridges  except  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  were  de- 
stroyed. We  flew  round  for 
five  minutes  or  so  and  then  left 
for  home. 

We  landed  about  4.30,  and 
as  there  was  still  plenty  of 


light  I  got  permission  to  walk 
into  the  bush  with  my  rifle. 
Although  game  spoor  was 
abundant,  I  saw  very  little 
to  shoot.  A  large  wart-hog  I 
missed  badly,  but  made  up 
slightly  for  this  by  knocking 
over  a  lesser  bustard  or  korahn. 
Better  things  were  waiting  for 
me,  however,  and  just  about 
dusk  I  sighted  a  herd  of 
impala,  one  of  which  I  bagged. 
Marking  the  exact  location  of 
the  carcass,  I  pushed  on  after 
the  herd  and  managed  to  get 
another  one.  Setting  off  for 
the  camp,  I  soon  realised  that 
in  the  excitement  of  the  chase 
I  had  come  farther  than  I 
thought.  Darkness  was  upon 
me  with  startling  suddenness, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  lost.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  guide 
me  but  the  glow  in  the  sky 
where  the  sun  had  just  sunk. 
The  stars  were  hidden  by 
clouds.  The  only  thing  to  do 
in  a  case  like  this  is  to  stop 
and  think  things  out.  There 
was  no  tree  to  climb,  and  I 
couldn't  see  more  than  ten 
yards  in  any  direction. 
Finally,  I  decided  to  make  a 
fire  and  stay  where  I  was  all 
night.  Then  suddenly  the  sky 
was  lit  up  with  a  ball  of 
crimson  flame  which,  describ- 
ing a  lurid  parabola,  sank  with 
a  shower  of  sparks  to  the 
ground.  Thank  Heaven  1  it 
was  a  Very  light,  and  obvi- 
ously fired  from  the  oamp. 
Without  stopping  to  think 
why  it  had  been  fired,  I  set 
off  hastily  while  the  direction 
of  the  light  was  still  fixed 
in  my  mind.  It  was  followed 
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every  minute  or  so  by  another 
and  another,  sometimes  green, 
sometimes  red,  and  sometimes 
white.  In  twenty  minutes  I 
was  baok  in  camp,  to  receive 
the  disturbing  news  that 
Carey-Thomas  and  Mao  were 
missing.  Their  machine  car- 
ried only  three  hours'  petrol, 
and  this  must  have  been  ex- 
hausted at  least  half  an  hour 
ago.  Of  course,  there  was 
every  chance  of  their  having 
had  a  forced  landing  well 
within  our  own  lines,  but  it 


might  be  days  and  even  weeks 
before  we  heard  definite  news. 
The  mechanics  kept  on  firing 
lights  at  intervals  throughout 
the  night,  with  the  very 
slender  hope  that  the  missing 
airmen  had  landed  quite  near 
to  camp.  The  morning  brought 
no  news,  however.  Taking  a 
oar  I  went  out  to  bring  in  my 
buck,  but  somehow  or  other 
the  bush  had  lost  all  its  charm, 
and  nothing  would  shake  off 
the  fit  of  blue  depression  that 
was  on  me. 


VIII.  MOROGORO. 


Later  in  the  afternoon  orders 
came  through  that  the  Squad- 
ron must  be  prepared  to  leave 
for  Morogoro,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  our  force  without 
resistance.  An  officer  was  sent 
on  immediately  to  prepare  an 
aerodrome,  and  I  left  early  the 
next  day  in  charge  of  three  of 
our  oars  with  mechanics  and 
stores.  "We  found  the  road 
badly  cut  up  by  our  heavy 
transport  and  the  going  very 
rough.  Whenever  the  oars 
stopped  we  were  immediately 
attacked  by  clouds  of  tsetse- 
fly,  so  it  can  be  imagined 
that  we  did  not  stop  more 
often  than  necessary.  Later 
in  the  afternoon  the  pretty 
white  villas  of  Moregoro  came 
in  sight,  and,  striking  a  fine 
metalled  road,  we  made  good 
speed  into  the  town.  The 
main  street  was  crowded  with 
natives,  and  I  was  very  sur- 
prised to  see  quite  a  number  Gf 
white  German  women,  appar- 
ently not  in  the  least  perturbed 
by  the  presence  of  our  troops. 


One  of  these  ladies,  recognis- 
ing that  I  was  an  airman  by 
the  badge  on  my  tunic,  looked 
me  frankly  in  the  face  and 
elevated  her  snubbish  nose  in 
an  aristocratic  sneer.  As  I 
had  not  set  eyes  on  a  member 
of  the  fair  sex  for  nearly  six 
months,  I  blushed  violently  at 
the  familiarity  and  turned  my 
head. 

We  discovered  that  the 
R.F.C.  was  to  be  billeted  in 
the  Station  Hotel,  whither  we 
made  our  way  immediately. 
It  was  quite  a  fair- sized  build- 
ing, but  in  a  shocking  condi- 
tion of  disorder  and  filth.  It 
was  furnished  with  a  chair, 
two  beds,  one  table,  a  sausage- 
machine,  and  a  heller-in-the- 
slot  automatic  piano,  which 
gave  an  accomplished  render- 
ing of  the  Hymn  of  Hate  as 
we  entered  the  room. 

The  proposed  aerodrome  was 
a  fairly  level  clearing  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
the  Germans  had  used  as  a 
parade  ground.  Nearly  400 
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natives  were  now  busy  on  it, 
and  it  promised  to  be  ready 
very  shortly.  Walking  down 
to  the  railway  station  I  found 
that  considerable  damage  had 
been  done  by  our  bombs. 
Several  craters  could  be  seen 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  traek 
and  sidings,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent buildings  were  damaged. 
The  Germans  before  they  left 
had  set  fire  to  their  stores  and 
also  to  their  arsenal;  and  bombs, 
grenades,  live  shells,  boxes  of 
dynamite  which  had  not  ex- 
ploded, littered  the  ground  in 
every  direction. 

Standing  on  the  line  in  the 
station  was  a  very  interesting 
motor  trolley.  The  engine  had 
been  smashed  about  apparently 
with  a  sledge-hammer,  and 
in  an  aimless  way  I  tried  to 
push  the  whole  trolley  along 
the  line  to  see  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  the  damage.  It  would 
not  budge  an  inch,  however, 
and  as  the  sun  was  hot  I  did 
not  try  again,  and  left  it. 
The  nigger  who  tried  to  move 
this  trolley  a  few  hours  later 
was  evidently  much  stronger 
than  I,  for  he  managed  to  Sre 
off  the  mine  that  had  been 
thoughtfully  placed  by  the 
German  engineers  under  the 
wheels.  They  never  found 
that  nigger  at  all. 

The  aeroplanes  arrived  in  a 
few  days,  and  one  morning  I 
set  out  for  my  first  trip  in  a 
Henri  Farman.  The  H.F. 
pusher  is  much  more  powerful 
than  the  old  B.E.2.  C,  and  so 
previously  it  had  been  reserved 
for  the  heaviest  observers. 
These  people  for  various  rea- 
sons had  been  given  ground 
jobs,  and  during  the  last  week 


or  two  practically  the  whole 
of  the  observation  work  had 
devolved  on  Mao,  Pawson,  and 
myself. 

With  Mao  still  missing, 
Pawson  and  I  looked  like  hav- 
ing a  busy  time  of  it.  In  the 
Henri  Farman,  pilot  and  ob- 
server sit  out  in  front  of  the 
planes  in  a  bath -shaped 
nacelle,  and  although  one  gets 
a  wider  field  for  observation 
there  are  many  drawbacks. 
For  one  thing  it  is  horribly 
cold,  and  again  the  observer's 
seat  is  a  particularly  uncom- 
fortable one.  But  it  was  not 
until  we  got  into  the  air  that 
I  began  to  appreciate  the  real 
discomforts  of  this  machine. 
Because  of  the  mountains  near 
by,  the  air  at  Morogoro  is 
very  bumpy,  and  as  soon  as 
we  got  off  the  ground  we  were 
tossed  about  in  a  most  nerve- 
racking  fashion.  Our  orders 
were  to  fly  round  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  strike 
the  Mikesse  road,  and  follow 
it  until  we  located  the  exact 
whereabouts  of  the  eastern 
column,  which  instead  of  clos- 
ing on  Morogoro  had  pushed 
straight  on.  It  took  us  half 
an  hour  to  reach  the  road, 
and  although  by  then  we  had 
climbed  nearly  to  4000  feet, 
not  for  one  second  had  the 
bumps  abated.  My  pilot,  Van 
der  Spuy,  had  to  exert  his 
full  strength  at  times  to  pull 
the  controls  over  to  neutralise 
these  bumps,  and  there  were 
occasions  when  I  could  swear 
we  should  never  recover.  It 
was  exactly  like  being  in  a 
small  yacht  carrying  a  large 
spread  of  canvas  on  a  very 
squally  day.  Finally  we  saw 
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oar  troops,  the  bead  of  the 
column  just  about  to  enter 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Uluguru  Mountains.  We  had 
now  to  see  if  there  were  any 
Hun  positions  astride  the  road 
ahead.  From  the  machine  the 
hills  below  looked  exactly  like 
the  rough  rind  of  a  pineapple, 
folded  and  pitted  in  a  very 
bold  but  regular  manner. 
They  were  covered  in  dense 
forest,  but  the  valleys  were 
more  open,  containing  ele- 
phant-grass, and  occasionally 
native  plantations,  With  my 
field-glasses  glued  to  the  road 
I  was  not  long  in  spotting  our 
advance-guard,  and  three  miles 
farther  on  a  peculiar  clearing 
on  a  hillside.  Minute  examin- 
ation was  almost  impossible 
owing  to  the  bumps,  but  a  line 
of  rifle-pits  covered  with  grass 
was  easily  visible.  One  or  two 
Cape-carts,  and  what  looked 
suspiciously  like  the  limber  of 
a  gun,  were  half  hidden  under 
some  trees  on  the  roadside 
immediately  behind  the  posi- 
tion, and  signs  of  something 
indefinite  moving  under  these 
trees  confirmed  my  opinion 
that  the  place  was  occupied. 
My  pilot  now  brought  the 
machine  down  to  about  600 
feet,  and  although  we  were 
literally  hanging  on  like  grim 
death  to  the  gunwales  of  the 
nacelle  because  of  the  bumps, 
we  had  no  difficulty  this  time 
in  seeing  at  least  a  company 
of  German  askaris  trying  to 
hide  under  the  trees.  The 
position  was  quite  a  strong 
one,  and  likely  to  prove  a  very 
formidable  obstacle  to  our  ad- 
vance. As  we  climbed,  I  made 
a  rough  sketch  of  it,  and  scrib- 


bling a  brief  report,  placed  the 
two  in  a  message  bag.  Then 
we  lost  no  time  in  flying  back 
to  the  column,  and  diving  low 
over  what  we  thought  looked 
like  Divisional  Headquarters, 
I  dropped  the  bag,  and  watched 
its  gaily-coloured  bunting  go 
floating  down  to  the  ground. 
Several  people  rushed  towards 
it,  and  we  saw  them  wave  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt. 
We  now  turned  for  home. 
The  bumps  gradually  grew 
worse  and  worse  as  the  sun 
rose  higher  in  the  sky,  until  at 
last  I  started  wondering  how 
long  the  struts  and  wires 
would  stand  the  strain.  Then 
suddenly  we  got  the  most  ter- 
rific bump  of  all.  The  machine 
dropped  like  a  stone,  two  hun- 
dred feet  at  least,  and  at  such 
a  rate  that  my  field  -  glasses 
were  whipped  off  my  shoulder, 
and  were  caught  in  the  rig- 
ging two  or  three  yards  be- 
hind, The  pilot's  glasses  were 
held  by  the  strap  on  his  flying 
cap,  and  for  two  seconds  they 
were  suspended  in  the  air  above 
his  head.  It  was  the  most 
horrifying  sight  I  had  wit- 
nessed in  my  life.  If  our  belts 
had  not  held  we  should  have 
been  lifted  completely  out  of 
our  seats,  and  I  shuddered  to 
think  how  many  times  during 
the  trip  I  had  loosened  my 
belt  in  erder  to  get  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  ground.  The 
next  half-hour  was  an  anxious 
one,  and  when  our  wheels 
finally  touched  the  ground  at 
Morogore,  I  felt  considerably 
relieved. 

When  the  machine  was  ex- 
amined several  parts  were 
found  to  be  badly  strained, 
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and  the  steel  bolts  securing 
my  seat  to  the  nacelle  were 
shorn  completely  across. 

A   few    minutes    after    our 
return   we  were  overjoyed   to 

fat  the  news  that  Carey- 
homas  and  Mao  had  been 
found,  and  were  practically 
no  worse  for  their  adventure, 
although  they  had  had  a  very 
thrilling  time.  Their  engine 
had  failed  just  a  few  miles 
inside  our  lines,  and  they  had 
crashed  in  the  bush.  Missing 
the  road,  they  had  been  com- 
pletely lost  for  nearly  three 
days.  Their  scanty  supply  of 
food  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
a  hartebeeste  they  shot  was 
little  consolation,  as  they  had 
no  knife  to  out  through  the 
tough  skin.  Water  was  their 
greatest  problem,  but  by 
spreading  a  Burberry  on  a 
bush  one  evening  during  a 
slight  shower  they  managed 
to  collect  a  pint  or  so.  They 
were  constantly  attacked  by 
swarms  of  tsetse-flies,  and  their 
arms  and  faces  were  swollen 
beyond  all  recognition.  Still 
that  was  better,  they  said, 
than  being  captured  by  the 
Huns. 

The  Germans  were  sup- 
posed to  be  making  for  a  place 
called  Kissaki,  to  the  south  of 
the  TJltiguru  mountain  mass, 
one  half  of  the  force  proceed- 
ing by  the  Mikesse  road  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  other 
half  taking  the  western  route. 
Part  of  General  Van  Deventer's 
Division  was  in  pursuit  of  this 
latter  German  column.  The 
whole  of  the  country  through 
whieh  they  were  marching  was 
clothed  in  dense  elephant  forest, 
impassable  for  wheeled  trans- 


port, and  it  can  be  imagined 
that  the  maintenance  of  sup- 
plies was  an  impossible  task. 
No  one  was  in  a  better  position 
to  appreciate  the  terrible  hard- 
ships that  these  men  were  en- 
during than  ourselves.  Road 
there  was  none,  water  was 
scarce,  foed  was  unobtainable 
except  in  minute  quantities, 
and  the  only  things  that  really 
did  exist  in  abundance  were 
German  machine-gun  nests, 
tsetse-flies,  mosquitoes,  maggot 
flies,  malaria,  dysentery,  and  a 
few  dozen  other  diseases.  If 
a  man  became  really  ill,  it 
meant  being  carried  in  a 
blanket  between  two  niggers 
for  miles  and  miles  under  the 
blazing  sun.  There  was  never 
any  such  thing  as  a  mail  to 
cheer  a  poor  devil  up.  I  can 
heartily  reeommend  that  jour- 
ney from  Morogor©  to  Kissaki 
to  any  of  those  kind  gentle- 
men who  find  it  so  easy  to  sit 
in  an  arm-chair  and  describe 
the  East  African  campaign  as 
a  joy-ride. 

Thank  Heaven,  I  never  had 
to  march  on  the  western  route 
to  Kissaki.  Flying  over  it  was 
enough  for  me.  The  elephant 
forest  is  continuous  for  nearly 
forty  miles,  and  in  that  stretch 
there  is  not  a  square  yard 
where  a  machine  could  be 
landed  or  even  crashed  with 
safety.  The  trees  grow  to  an 
immense  height,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  hilly,  and 
abounds  in  deep  ravines. 
Kissaki  we  found  to  be  a  small 
settlement  around  a  military 
fort.  It  was  reported,  how- 
ever, that  the  Germans  had 
removed  all  the  machinery 
from  the  Morogoro  arsenal  to 
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this  place,  so  that  it  was 
bombed  continuously  by  our 
machines.  Apparently  they 
had  got  quite  a  respectable 
amount  of  artillery  there  as 
well,  for  they  archied  us  in- 
tensely on  our  first  trip.  How- 
ever, I  was  able  to  spot  a 
formidable  line  of  camouflaged 
trenches  across  the  road  which 
Van  Deventer's  force  would 
take,  and  a  detailed  sketch  of 
this  was  handed  in  to  the 
General  Staff,  and  also  details 
of  the  various  roads  leading 
from  the  settlement.  On  this 
occasion,  instead  of  flying  back 
over  the  forest,  we  followed 
the  road  leading  round  the 
mountain  flank  through  Tulo 
to  Mikesse,  thus  making  a  com- 


plete eirouit  of  the  Uluguru 
Mountains.  This  was  the  route 
usually  taken  by  pilots  on  their 
frequent  bombing  raids  to 
Kissaki. 

Rainstorms  and  heavy  clouds 
began  seriously  to  interfere 
with  our  flying  operations,  and 
for  nearly  ten  days  I  never 
made  a  single  trip.  This  so- 
called  resting  business  is  an 
infinitely  bigger  strain  than 
flying,  and  my  nerves  got  very 
jumpy.  The  time  began  to 
hang.  There  was  very  little 
shooting  to  be  had  in  the 
neighbourhood,  although  I  had 
one  glorious  afternoon  in  a 
maize-field  which  yielded  three 
and  a  half  brace  of  guinea- 
fowl. 


IX.  TO  THE   MGETA  VALLEY. 


A  fair  aerodrome  had  been 
reported  at  Tnlo,  and  Mao  had 
been  sent  en  to  prepare  it. 
He  arrived  back  a  few  days 
later  suffering  from  a  bad 
attack  of  fever,  but  reporting 
that  everything  was  ready  to 
receive  the  machines.  B 
Flight,  consisting  of  B.E.2.Cs, 
left  for  Tulo  therefore  as  soon 
as  the  weather  improved,  and 
they  commenced  operations 
under  the  immediate  control 
of  General  Hoskins.  There 
was  no  trained  observer  at- 
tached to  this  Flight,  and  I 
asked  that  I  might  join  it. 
Nothing  happened,  however, 
until  one  day  General  Hoskins 
arrived  by  aeroplane  from 
Tulo  with  Carey-Thomas,  and 
requested  that  either  Mao, 
Pawson,  or  I  might  be  sent 
down  immediately. 


As  Pawson  and  Mao  were 
now  ill,  I  left  by  ear  the  next 
morning.  The  journey  was 
a  most  interesting  one.  The 
ferest  scenery,  as  soon  as  we 
got  into  the  hills,  was  simply 
magnificent,  and  defies  all  de- 
scription. So  tall  and  densely 
matted  with  foliage  were  the 
trees,  that  the  ground  below 
was  almost  dark.  In  this  ceol 
shade  grew  the  most  luxuriant 
tree-ferns  and  other  crypto- 
gams, whose  broad  green 
fronds  made  a  very  restful 
sight  to  our  eyes  after  the 
sun-bleached  veldt. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  the  deep  escarpment 
where  the  Uluguru  foothills 
fall  away  into  the  vast  plain 
of  the  Mgeta  and  Rufiji 
valleys.  Down  this  cliff  a 
most  wonderful  road  had  been 
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made  by  General  Sheppard, 
and  it  was  known  as  Sheppard's 
Pass.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  road  was  very 
fine.  One  oould  leok  right 
across  the  plain  to  the  Mgeta 
river  and  beyond  this  again 
to  the  flat  valley  ©f  the  Kufiji. 
Tulo  lay  praotioally  at  our 
feet,  and,  quite  near,  two  or 
three  tiny  lakes  shimmered 
like  molten  metal  in  the  sun. 
Having  overhauled  his  breaks 
— a  very  wise  precaution — my 
driver  now  oommenoed  the  de- 
soent,  winding  slowly  down 
the  mountain-side,  negotiating 
the  most  hair- raising  bends, 
sometimes  creeping  so  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
that  my  heart  came  into  my 
mouth.  It  took  us  fifteen 
minutes  to  reach  the  plain, 
and  onoe  there  a  marked 
difference  in  the  temperature 
was  noticeable.  The  vegeta- 
tion too  was  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  mountains. 
The  forest  gave  way  to  riotous 
jungle,  out  of  which  grew  the 
extraordinary  bare  giant 
trunks  of  the  Borassns  palm, 
The  ground  was  very  swampy, 
and  for  many  yards  the  road 
consisted  simply  of  huge  palin 
logs  that  had  been  placed 
on  the  soft  ground  by  the 
engineers.  I  arrived  at  Tnlo 
an  hour  or  so  after  leaving 
the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  re- 
ported to  Carey-Thomas,  who 
was  now  in  command  of  the 
Flight. 

The  sight  of  the  aerodrome 
did  net  exactly  fill  me  with 
enthusiasm.  It  was  simply  a 
dried-up  swamp  with  a  slug- 
gish muddy  river  winding 
round  it.  However,  a  fairly 


comfortable  camp  had  been 
built,  and  so  long  as  there 
was  to  be  plenty  of  flying, 
what  did  it  matter. 

It  appeared  that  the  enemy 
was  now  holding  all  the 
bridges  and  fords  of  the 
Mgeta  river,  and  as  the 
immediate  front  was  clothed 
in  thick  elephant  -  grass,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  tell 
from  the  ground  the  extent 
and  direction  of  his  trenches. 
Our  artillery  therefore  was 
blind,  and  the  General  Staff 
was  anxious  to  have  a  sketch- 
map  of  the  whole  river  front. 

It  was  decided  that  a  re- 
connaissance should  be  car- 
ried out  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  early  next  morning  I  set 
out  with  the  A.D.C.  as  pilot. 
I  always  felt  happy  with  the 
A.D.C.  He  was  a  typical 
"  East  African  " — strong,  quiet, 
and  unassuming,  never  given 
to  useless  stunting  or  dis- 
play, yet  always  showing 
faultless  judgment  and  flying 
skill  in  an  emergency.  His 
landings  were  invariably  per- 
fect, and  never  onoe  did  I 
see  him  hesitate  in  the  air. 
With  a  pilot  like  that  flying 
was  a  delight,  and  that  morn- 
ing I  felt  particularly  happy. 
The  call  of  the  air  is  like  the 
call  of  the  sea — irresistible  to 
those  who  hear  it ;  and  now, 
after  nearly  three  weeks' 
mental  torture,  I  was  up 
onoe  more  —  taking  deep 
breaths  of  the  icy  cold  air, 
gazing  in  rapture  at  the 
magnificent  scenery,  the  miles 
upon  miles  of  green -brown 
veldt  that  rolled  into  the 
grey  haze  of  the  southern 
horizon,  the  rounded  granite 
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The  engine,  too,  was  pulling  at  Zanzibar, 
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the  Mgeta  river  and  the  moving  at  seventy  miles  an 
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photograph  it?"    As  a  matter  search  every  inch  of  the  posi- 

of  fact  our  photography  had  tion,    identifying,    if    possible, 

been   on   the   whole   a  dismal  the     "dummy  "    works,     am- 

failnre.      Plates  had  been  sent  munition    dumps,     gun     posi- 

out  unsuitably  packed  to  stand  tions  ;  the  exact  nature  of  the 

the    rigours    of    the    tropics,  vegetation ;  if  grass,  its  height 

our   cameras  were  not  of  the  and  if  it  will  burn  easily;    if 

latest    pattern,   and,    a    more  bush,   what   amount   of  cover 

fatal   thing   still,    we   had   no  it    would    offer    to    friend    or 

photographic  officer.     We  had  foe.      One   had   always    to  be 

one    or     two     excellent    pho-  on     the     look  -  out,     too,     for 

tography    men;     but    just   as  porter    camps   behind   a   posi- 

they     became     more     or     less  tion   like  this.       A   couple   of 

settled     down     to     their    job  bombs  there  might  mean  the 

malaria    would     knock     them  desertion     of     two     or     three 

out,  and  some  amateur  would  hundred    of     these    extremely 

have  to  take  their  place  with  valuable  persons, 

fatal    results.       Later    on    in  Sometimes  the   flash    of    a 
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machine-gun  would  oatoh  my 
attention,  but  this  never  hap- 
pened unless  we  came  down 
very  low,  which  on  an  oooasion 
like  this  was  not  necessary. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  was  our  average  height, 
and  it  was  very  rarely  indeed 
that  a  machine  was  hit. 

My  rough  sketch  completed, 
we  now  returned  to  Tulo, 
where  I  made  a  more  detailed 
draft.  Immediately  after  lunch 
we  set  out  once  more,  and 
while  the  A.D.C.  circled  round 
and  round  the  position  I  put 
in  the  finishing  touches.  Sign- 
ing to  him  when  I  had  finished, 
he  now  steered  for  a  military 
oamp  that  we  had  spotted  at 
a  place  called  Kiderengwa, 
three  miles  south  of  the  Mgeta, 
en  the  Rufiji  road.  On  this 
oamp  he  placed  four  bombs 
within  a  circle  of  a  hundred 
yards,  a  very  fine  bit  of  shoot- 
ing. Two  or  three  days  later 
an  Intelligence  scout  reported 
that  three  white  Huns  and 
five  askaris  had  been  killed 
on  this  occasion,  and  we  there- 
upon started  a  Flight  Game 
Register. 

The  Stan7  were  greatly  sur- 
prised when  they  saw  our  map, 
and  seemed  quite  incredulous, 


But  General  Hoskins  himself 
went  up  sometime  later,  and 
pronounced  it  correct  prac- 
tically in  every  detail.  For 
nearly  a  fortnight  I  made 
daily  reconnaissances  over  the 
Mgeta,  extending  the  map  as 
far  east  as  Kissaki,  and  filling 
in  some  new  detail  on  each 
oooasion.  It  was  soon  dis- 
OQvered  that  the  best  possible 
weapon  for  driving  the  Hun 
out  of  his  trenches  and  annoy- 
ing him  in  general  was  the 
petrol-bomb.  This  is  a  tin 
cylinder,  containing  several 
pints  of  petrol,  which  is 
ignited  on  contact  with  the 
ground  by  means  of  an  ex- 
plosive cartridge  fixed  in  the 
head  of  the  bomb.  The  burn- 
ing liquid  spreads  over  a  very 
large  area,  and  it  naturally 
had  a  deadly  effect  on  the 
sun-dried  elephant-grass.  We 
used  them  when  a  breeze  was 
blowing,  dropping  them  in  a 
line,  at  intervals  of  a  hundred 
yards  ©r  so,  to  windward  of 
the  trenches  or  earnp.  The 
occupants  would  very  natur- 
ally rush  panic-stricken  before 
the  terrible  wall  of  flame  which 
the  wind  swept  down,  and  then 
our  artillery  would  assist  by 
throwing  shrapnel  over. 


X.   MIXED  SPORTS  AT  TULO. 


Good  sport  was  available  at 
Tulo.  The  plain  ever  which 
we  flew  every  day  swarmed 
with  reed  -  buck  and  harte- 
beeste,  and  on  our  homeward 
journey  we  always  noted  oare- 


the  despatch-rider,  we  would 
wander  off  with  our  guns,  and 
usually  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  game  and  in  secur- 
ing some  meat.  I  shot  eland, 
hartebeeste,  wildebeeste,  wart- 


fully  the  exact  position  of  hog,  and  reed-buck,  all  within 
the  best  herds.  Our  reports  a  mile  of  oamp.  There  were 
written  and  handed  ever  to  fish  in  the  river,  but  so  small 
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that  ic  waa  impossible  to  oatoh 
them  with  the  huge  hooka  I 
had  at  my  disposal.  I  there- 
fore rigged  up  a  wioker  trap, 
and,  placing  in  it  a  few  pieces 
of  meat  for  bait,  threw  it 
into  the  water.  Hauling  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  I 
found  in  it  about  a  dozen  fine 
crayfish.  As  a  corpse  had  been 
seen  in  the  river  only  a  day  or 
two  before,  no  one  oared  to 
tackle  them.  Some  natives, 
however,  used  to  come  in  every 
day  with  quantities  of  fish, 
which  they  said  they  caught 
in  a  lake  near  by,  that  evi- 
dently was  one  of  the  large 
pools  I  had  seen  from  the  top 
of  Sheppard's  Pass,  and  which 
we  could  see  every  day  from 
the  aeroplane.  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  pay  it  a  visit.  I 
found  it  to  be  well  worth  the 
hot  and  tiring  march  of  near- 
ly four  miles  through  native 
plantations  and  dense  patches 
of  elephant -grass.  With  its 
placid  surface  reflecting  not 
only  the  luxuriant  jungle  and 
creeper-hung  trees  and  palms 
that  fringed  its  edge,  but  also 
the  blue-grey  ridges  of  the 
Ulaguru  Mountains,  it  looked 
surpassingly  beautiful.  It 
swarmed  with  fish,  hippos, 
and  crocodiles,  and  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  see  fishing 
operations  in  progress.  The 
niggers  had  yards  and  yards 
of  what  might  be  described 
as  portable  fencing,  and  rolled 
into  cylinders  just  like  a  roll 
of  wire-netting.  Wading  out 
from  the  shore,  and  unrolling 
two  lots  of  this  fence  as  they 
went,  they  made  a  funnel- 
shaped  barrier,  the  ends  widen- 
ing out  from  the  shore  into  the 
VOL.  CCVI, — NO.  MCCL. 


deoper  water.  Then  the  whole 
crowd  of  them  dashed  into  the 
lake,  beating  the  water  with 
sticks  and  uttering  the  most 
piercing  yells  and  oat-calls. 
The  idea  was  to  frighten  the 
fish  into  the  funnel,  and  also 
to  scare  the  crocs  away. 

After  keeping  up  this  hulla- 
baloo for  nearly  ten  minutes, 
they  began  to  work  gradually 
along  the  funnel,  bringing  the 
end  in  with  them  as  they  did 
so.  As  they  got  nearer  to 
the  apex,  I  saw  that  the  whole 
water  was  absolutely  seething 
with  fish :  some  were  trying  to 
fight  their  way  back  between 
the  legs  of  the  niggers,  others 
were  trying  to  leap  the  fence. 
At  last  they  were  driven  into  a 
space  about  ten  feet  square.  A 
nigger  bent  down  under  the 
water  and  strung  together  the 
bottom  edges  of  the  fence, 
another  did  the  same  at  the 
top,  and  the  fish  were  caught 
in  the  cage  thus  formed.  This 
was  now  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  fencing,  and  the 
natives  brought  it  slowly  into 
the  shore  and  dragged  it  up  on 
to  the  bank.  There  must  have 
been  nearly  half  a  ton  of  fish, 
the  predominant  species  being 
a  kind  of  carp.  There  were  a 
few  eels  and  several  oat-fish. 
They  were  shared  out  among 
the  fishermen  with  an  amount 
of  argument  and  picturesque 
ouss  -  words  that  made  me 
jealous  for  the  fair  fame  of  our 
beloved  Billingsgate. 

Although  we  had  given  the 
General  Staff  a  good  idea  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  German 
trenches  on  the  Mgeta,  our 
map  was  not  accurate  enough 
for  artillery  work,  and  we  were 
3  H 
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waiting  patiently  for  our  wire- 
less equipment  so  that  we  oould 
carry  out  a  target  registration. 
But  the  recent  heavy  rains  had 
done  so  mnoh  damage  to  the 
Sheppard's  Pass  road,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  send  the 
heavy  wireless  lorry  forward, 
and  we  had  to  think  of  some 
other  method  of  directing  the 
fire  of  the  guns.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  do  what  we  oould 
with  Very  lights.  Now  a 
Very  light  is  a  modification  of 
the  old  Roman  Candle  of  5th 
of  November  fame,  and  it  is 
fired  by  means  of  a  huge  fear- 
some-looking pistol.  By  using 
certain  combinations  of  the 
various  colours,  red,  green,  and 
white,  a  code  is  made  by  which 
the  airman  can  tell  the  gunner 
whether  he  is  shooting  over, 
short,  right,  or  left  of  the 
target. 

We  had  arranged  with  the 
battery  commander  at  Dut- 
humi  to  carry  out  the  shoot  one 
Wednesday  morning,  but  just 
as  we  were  leaving  this  was 
cancelled,  and  we  were  ordered 
to  leave  on  a  very  urgent 
reconnaissance  around  the 
camp  of  Kiderengwa,  the  place 
that  the  A.D.C.  had  bombed 
with  such  good  effect,  and  near 
to  which  a  deserter  had  re- 
ported that  the  Huns  were 
hastily  building  trenches.  As 
we  were  probably  going  to 
attack  this  place  within  the 
next  few  days,  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  this  report 
should  be  confirmed  or  other- 
wise. We  were  there  in  half 
an  hour,  and  saw  almost  im- 
mediately that  the  deserter 
had  not  lied,  for  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  trench 


line,  with  head  cover  and  dug- 
outs was  under  construction. 
We  came  down  very  low  in 
order  that  my  sketch  might  be 
made  as  detailed  as  possible, 
and  then  we  returned  home. 

The  Staff  was  pleased  with 
the  report  that  we  sent  in, 
and  they  arranged  with  the 
battery  that  the  shoot  should 
commence  at  4  P.M.  the  same 
afternoon.  I  was  looking  for- 
ward to  it  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. The  A.D.C.  was  to 
be  my  pilot,  and  we  were 
eagerly  discussing  our  plans 
after  lunch,  when  our  hearts 
sank  to  hear  a  terrific  clap  of 
thunder.  Rushing  out  of  the 
mess,  we  saw  that  a  very 
severe  storm  was  approach- 
ing, and  resigning  ourselves 
to  the  inevitable,  we  retired 
to  our  respective  tents  to  curse 
the  climate  of  this  country  to 
the  limit  of  our  not  particularly 
limited  vocabularies.  By  3 
P.M.,  however,  the  storm  had 
passed,  yet,  although  the  sun 
shone  brightly  overhead,  sev- 
eral other  storms  oould  be 
seen  travelling  over  the  plain. 
A  very  black  one  hung  over 
the  Mgeta, 

"  Well,  what  about  it  ?  "  said 
the  A.D.C. 

"Storm's  bound  to  clear  be- 
fore we  get  there/'  I  replied. 

"Come  on  then,  before  a 
message  comes  cancelling  it !  " 

We  climbed  into  the  ma- 
chine, and  were  off  the  ground 
before  the  remainder  of  the 
Flight  had  awakened  from 
their  afternoon  siesta. 

We  dodged  no  less  than 
three  heavy  storms  before  we 
reached  Duthumi  where  the 
battery  was  located;  and  as 
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we  looked  back  towards  Tulo, 
we  saw  that  the  aerodome  was 
entirely  hidden  in  a  deluge 
of  rain. 

We  had  arranged  to  fire  at 
three  targets  —  five  shots  at 
eaoh :  first,  a  sharp  bend  in 
the  front-line  trench;  second, 
a  foot-bridge  leading  over  the 
river  to  some  dug-outs;  and 
third,  a  large  porters'  oamp 
that  we  had  found  hidden 
away  in  the  jungle.  We  had 
already  judged  the  approxi- 
mate range  of  eaoh  target, 
and  supplied  this  information 
to  the  gunners. 

The  position  of  the  battery 
was*  marked  by  large  pieces 
of  white  oloth  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  flying  outwards 
from  the  place  towards  the 
first  target  I  gave  the  signal 
—"Fire!" 

It  seemed  ages  and  ages 
before  we  saw  the  green  flash 
and  black  smoke  puff  of  the 
bursting  shell.  It  had  fallen 
nearly  two  hundred  yards 
short,  and  to  the  right.  Bang  ! 
—  bang  !  ~ —  bang  !  went  my 
pistol,  and  the  gaily-coloured 
lights  went  streaming  down 
to  earth.  Beading  their  mes- 
sage, the  gunner  now  in- 
creased his  range  and  de- 
flected to  the  left.  But  he 
had  given  too  much  of  both, 
for  the  next  shell  burst  a 
hundred  yards  over,  and  a  long 
way  to  the  left.  Signalling 
this  information  as  quickly 
as  possible,  we  turned  enoe 
more  for  the  target.  The  next 
shot  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment—  fifty  yards  over  and 
dead  in  line.  "Next  time 
does  it ! "  we  said  to  ourselves, 
and  sure  enough  it  did,  for 


the  fourth  shell  burst  in  the 
trench  exactly  at  the  pre- 
arranged point.  The  fifth 
shell  fell  a  little  short,  but 
that  did  not  worry  us  much, 
and  we  got  ready  for  the 
second  target — the  bridge. 

It  may  have  been  due  to 
our  accurate  approximation 
of  the  range,  or  it  may  have 
been  pure  luck — but  the  very 
first  shot  burst  directly  on  the 
bridge  and  destroyed  it  com- 
pletely !  It  must  have  been 
luck,  I  suppose,  for  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  sig- 
nalled O.K.  (which  means 
"  Bull's-eye  "),  all  tke  remain- 
ing shells  fell  either  wide, 
short,  or  over.  By  this  time 
the  Germans  were  becoming 
slightly  annoyed,  and  shrapnel 
started  to  whistle  through  the 
air  around  our  machine.  The 
last  target  proved  the  most 
interesting  of  the  three.  The 
oamp  was  carefully  hidden 
amongst  the  dense  jungle, 
and  it  was  only  by  flying  low 
some  days  before  that  we  had 
discovered  its  existence. 

The  first  two  shots  went 
very  wide,  but  the  remainder 
fell  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
grass  huts  which  almost  im- 
mediately burst  into  flame. 
The  surviving  occupants  ran 
out  terror-stricken,  seeking  for 
shelter  amongst  the  forest 
undergrowth ;  but  as  this  was 
burning  in  parts,  they  were 
forced  finally  to  oome  into  the 
open.  Leaving  the  battery 
to  deal  with  these  poor 
wretches,  we  made  for  home, 
for  another  storm  was  rapidly 
bearing  down  upon  us  frem 
the  Uluguru  Mountains.  I 
could  count  no  less  than  five 
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of  these  storms  between  the 
Mgeta  and  the  Eufiji  river. 
Each  consisted  of  a  mighty 
mass  of  nimbus,  rising  perhaps 
to  a  height  of  10,000  feet, 
pitoh  dark  in  the  oentre  but 
turning  t®  silver-grey  at  the 
base,  from  whioh  the  rain  fell 
in  what  looked  exactly  like  a 
solid  column  to  the  earth. 
They  seemed  to  move  in  broad 
circles  at  a  rate  varying  from 
15  to  40  miles  an  hour.  On 
the  ground  their  approach  was 
heralded  by  a  fierce  oool  wind, 
but  in  the  air  one  experienced 
very  severe  gusts  and  bumps 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  rain  column. 

Between  the  storms  the  sun 
shone  serenely,  and  the  rain- 
bow effects  were  sometimes 
magnificent.  From  an  aero- 
plane rainbows  are  inverted, 
and  on  this  occasion  there  must 
have  been  a  dozen  perfect  ones 
within  as  many  miles. 

It  was  a  very  wonderful 
sight,  flying  along  between 
these  storms,  seeing  great  elec- 
tric sparks  ripping  through 
the  nimbus,  hearing  the  thun- 
der crash  loud  above  the  roar 
of  the  engine.  New  and  again, 
in  dodging  about,  we  passed 
through  the  tail-end  of  the 
rain,  and  the  big  heavy  drops 
battered  on  the  machine  like 
rifle  bullets.  We  were  relieved 
to  see  that  the  aerodrome  was 
bathed  in  sunshine,  but  our 
own  emotions  did  not  compare 
with  the  relief  of  the  people 
on  the  ground  when  they  saw 
us  land  in  safety. 

Torrential  rain  had  fallen 
ever  since  we  had  left,  and  so 


severe  had  been  the  storm  that 
they  were  certain  we  must 
have  been  driven  down.  Even 
the  General  had  come  up  to 
congratulate  us  on  a  safe  re- 
turn, and  it  was  very  hard 
indeed  to  convince  them  all 
that  for  the  last  two  hours  we 
had  not  been  out  of  the  sun- 
shine for  one  brief  second. 

A  detailed  report  of  the 
shoot  was  written  and  sent  off 
to  the  battery,  and  when  the 
gunners  compared  our  obser- 
vations with  their  own  range 
records,  they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain the  exact  range  of  prac- 
tically any  given  point  in  the 
German  position. 

The  guns,  therefore,  had 
been  given  their  sight,  and 
now  they  oould  throw  over  as 
much  stuff  as  they  liked  with 
the  certain  knowledge  ef  hit- 
ting something  of  military 
importance  every  time.  We 
learned  later  that  the  moral 
effect  of  this  shoot  of  ours  on 
the  Hun  askari  had  been  very 
great.  They  oould  not  see  the 
connection  between  @ur  fire- 
work display  and  the  bursting 
shells ;  our  bombs  they  could 
watch  leaving  the  machine,  but 
this  new  "  stunt  "  was  utterly 
beyond  their  comprehension, 
and  anything  that  a  nigger 
does  not  comprehend  is  prompt- 
ly labelled  "  medicine."  The 
ndege1  men,  therefere,  were 
medicine  men,  people  to  be 
held  in  very  high  respect.  I 
often  think  that  we  might 
have  taken  tremendous  advan- 
tage of  the  superstitious  nature 
of  the  black  man  in  this  cam- 
paign. Our  machines  should 


1  "  Bird  "  men. 
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have  been  painted  in  flaming 
colours,  and  decorated  with 
dreadful  eyes  and  dragon's 
tails.  Oar  armoured  oars,  too, 
might  have  been  transformed 
into  hideous  prehistoric  beasts, 
which  fitted  with  a  couple  of 
Klaxon  horns  would  have  struck 
mere  terror  into  the  askaris' 
hearts  than  all  the  machine- 
guns  and  artillery  in  the 
world.  For  the  next  native 
war  I  humbly  suggest  the 
inauguration  of  a  Department 
of  Military  Psychology,  under 
the  directorship  of  a  Drury 
Lane  Pantomime  artist. 

A  day  or  two  after  the 
shoot  I  had  a  most  thrilling 
adventure.  All  the  machines 
had  gone  off  bombing,  and 
taking  my  rifle  I  set  off  for  a 
morning's  hunt.  Three  miles 
from  the  camp  I  managed  to 
get  an  eland,  an  antelope 
weighing  as  much  as  our 
ordinary  domestic  ox,  and 
marking  the  place  I  turned 
back  for  the  camp  in  order  to 
obtain  a  oar  to  bring  the  car- 
cass in.  I  had  not  walked  more 
than  a  mile  when  I  was  over- 
joyed to  see  a  number  of 
askaris  coming  towards  me. 
No  doubt  I  should  be  able  to 
get  one  of  them  to  take  a 
message  to  the  camp  and  save 
me  a  hot  and  very  tiring  walk. 
Thinking  that  they  might 
change  their  direction,  I  climb- 
ed a  tall  ant-heap  and  waved 
my  hands.  To  my  surprise 
they  immediately  set  off  as 
fast  as  they  could — away  from 
me.  Still  puzzled,  I  fired  off 
my  rifle,  and  this  time  they 
simply  took  to  their  heels 
and  bolted  like  a  herd  of 
gazelle. 


Feeling  distinctly  annoyed, 
I  set  off  once  more  for  camp, 
and  soon  I  sighted  some  more 
askaris,  this  time  under  a  white 
officer.  They  seemed  very 
excited,  and  as  soon  as  I  got 
within  speaking  distance  the 
officer  simply  bombarded  me 
with  questions. 

How  many  were  there? — 
were  there  any  whites? — how 
far  off  were  they  when  I  fired  ? 
— had  they  any  porters? — 
and  so  on  and  so  on. 

It  then  dawned  upon  me 
that  the  people  whose  atten- 
tion I  had  been  trying  to 
attraet  so  energetically  were 
Huns — a  small  patrol  whieh 
had  evidently  been  reconnoi- 
tring the  camp  and  possibly 
our  aerodrome. 

The  work  on  the  Mgeta 
river  still  went  on  when  the 
weather  permitted.  Some- 
times the  pilots  would  go  out 
alone  on  a  bombing  raid,  but 
rarely  did  a  day  go  by  without 
my  having  at  least  one  glori- 
ous spin  amongst  the  clouds. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  out 
with  a  young  pilot  named 
Mossop,  a  pale  thin-faced  lad, 
who  nevertheless  was  one  of 
the  most  skilful  and  daring 
airmen  in  the  Squadron.  The 
air  that  day  was  laden  with 
small  puffy  eleuds  through 
which  we  frequently  flew.  It 
was  not  at  all  a  disagreeable 
sensation:  near  the  edge  of 
the  cloud  we  were  bumped  a 
bit,  then  immediately  we  were 
shrouded  in  a  dull-grey  damp 
mist,  which  very  quickly 
lightened  until  we  saw  the 
blue  sky  once  more.  We  must 
have  passed  through  a  dozen 
of  these  clouds,  when  suddenly 
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we  were  f  aeed  with  one  muoh 
larger  than  the  rest.  Thinking 
that  we  should  negotiate  it 
JHSt  as  we  had  done  the  others, 
the  pilot  did  not  alter  his 
course,  and  in  half  a  second 
we  were  in  the  thick  of  it. 
Everything  became  beastly 
dark  and  the  moisture  soon 
changed  to  rain,  which  eom- 
meneed  to  swirl  round  our 
wind  screens  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant manner.  Still  we 
pushed  on,  and  at  last  we 
began  to  think  that  it  was 
high  time  that  the  ground  and 
the  sky  were  appearing.  No 
sign  of  either  came,  however, 
and  after  nearly  five  minutes 
I  began  to  get  nervous.  The 
Ulaguru  Mountains  could  not 
be  far  away,  and  at  this 
height  we  might  easily  fly 
straight  into  them.  I  there- 
fore shouted  back  to  the 
pilot — 


"For  Heaven's  sake  shove 
her  nose  down!" 

He  immediately  throttled 
back  and  we  commenced  te 
glide  earthwards.  Down, 
down,  we  came  through  the 
swirling  rain,  until  at  last  I 
began  to  think  that  my  worst 
fears  were  to  be  realised. 
Then  came  a  lightening  of  the 
cloud,  and  then  a  ragged  hole 
through  which  I  could  see 
the  good  solid  earth.  Diving 
through  this  hole  we  were 
quickly  in  clear  air  ©noe  more, 
and  then  we  realised  what  a 
ghastly  fate  we  had  just 
escaped.  We  were  well  up  in 
the  mountain  slopes,  hardly 
400  feet  from  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  had  we  carried  on 
for  another  minute  we  should 
have  flown  straight  into  the 
cliffs. 

I  had  funny  dreams  that 
night. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    MAN     THAT    WAS    A    MULTITUDE. 
BY  ALFJRED   NOTES. 

As  I  eame  up  to  London,  to  buy  my  love  a  ring, 

I  passed  by  a  tavern  where  the  painted  women  sing. 

Eaoh  of  'em  was  jigging  on  a  greasy  fiddler's  knee, 

And  they  oaokled  at  the  red  rose  my  true  love  gave  to  me; 

Singing, 

"  Come  and  see  the  silly  clown  that  wears  a  red  rose  I 
Roses  are  green  now,  as  everybody  knows." 

They    oaokled    (how    they    oaokled!)    crying    everything    was 

new. 

The  old  truths  were  all  false,  the  new  lies  were  true, 
By  play,  by  book,  by  poem,  it  was  easier  to  say 
A  new  thing,  a  false  thing,  than  walk  the  stricter  way, 

Singing, 

"  It  was  hard,  hard  to  climb,  when  only  truth  was  true ; 
But  all  may  violently  run,  down  into  the  new" 

As  I  came  home  by  Arundel,  the  wind  blew  off  the  sea. 

It  brought  the  almond  scent  of  gorse,   and   there   she   came 

to  me, 

My  true  love  with  the  young  light  that  gloried  in  her  eyes, 
And  my  soul  rose  like  a  giant  t©  the  ancient  ordered  ekies, 

Laughing, 

Let  'em  take  their  green  rose,  and  pickle  it  in  hell, 
For  I  have  seen  the  red  rose  that  blows  by  Arundel. 

My  soul  rose  like  a  giant,  and  O  but  it  was  sweet 

To  tumble  all  its  passion  like  a  wave  at  her  feet ; 

To  leave  their  tricks  behind  me,  and  to  find  myself  again 

Walking  in  the  clean  sun  along  a  Sussex  lane, 

Singing, 

Let  'em  hymn  their  new  love  that  veers  with  heat  and  coldt 
But  I  will  sing  the  true  love  that  never  shall  grow  old. 

Then,  as  we  walked  together,  I  was  quietly  aware 
Of  a  mighty  throng  around  us  in  the  hawthorn-scented  air, 
And  I  knew  it  was  the  simple  folk  that  wait  and  listen  long, 
Ere  the  soul  that  makes  a  nation  can  unite  them  in  a  song. 

Then, 
"Back,"  they  sang,  "to  London-town;  and  we  will  march  with 

you; 
Because  we  like  the  red  rose  that  Eden  Garden  knew. 
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"Bat  Satan  had  a  vision  five-and-thirty  years  ago, 
When  England  lost  the  great  faith  and  said  she  didn't  know. 
He  whistled  up  his  wicked  dwarfs,  from  all  the  nooks  of  night, 
And  eet  'em  to  the  new  triok  of  proving  black  is  white. 

Crying, 

Come,  my  'intellectuals?     Trample  on  the  dead. 
Trample  truth  into  the  dust,  and  throne  yourselves  instead." 

And  so  it  was  that  rebel  imps,  in  sooty  reds  and  blues, 
And  little  squint-eyed  epigrams  with  scorpions  in  their  shoeR, 
And  white-hot  oinders  in  their  breeks  to  make  'em  act  like 

youth, 
Came  hopping  on  their  hands  from  hell,  to  dance  upon  the 

truth, 

Squeaking, 

"All  that  you  have  ever  dreamed  is  ashes  now  and  dust. 
God's  a  force — like  heat,  we  think — and  love  is  only  lust" 

And  some  would  take  to  poetry,  and  roll  each  other's  logs ; 
Bat,  since  their  throats  were  crooked,  they  could  only  croak 

like  frogs. 

And  some  would  take  to  sculpture,  and  the  naked  Venus  died, 
A«i  they  showed  their  blocks  of  marble  and  declared  she  slept 

inside. 

Ay, 

And  others  painted  pictures  like  the  stern  of  a  baboon; 
While  their  fiddlers,  by  the  tavern,  fiddled  songs  without  a  tune, 

And  there  we  found  'em  boasting,  "We  have  mingled  earth 

and  sea, 
We  have  planted  tare  and  hemlock  where  the  harvest  used 

to  be. 
We  have  broken  all  the  borders,  we  have  neither  chart  nor 

plan." 
Then  they  saw  the  throng  approaching,  and  behold  it  was  a 

Man, 

Chuckling, 

"  England  waits  and  suffers  long,  as  nations  often  do, 
But  the  Man  that  is  a  Multitude  has  come  to  answer  you." 

His  head  was  in  the  heavens,  though  his  feet  were  in  the  clay. 
He  rose  against  the  smoke  of  stars  we  call  the  Milky  Way. 
Three  hundred   thousand   oak-trees   had   furnished  forth   his 

staff; 
And  he  waved  his  club  above  them,  as  a  child  might,  with 

a  laugh. 

Saying, 

"  You  have  sung  a  strange  song,  in  God's  good  land  / 
Who  shall  deliver  you,  or  save  you  from  my  hand  ? 
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"O,  you  have  sung  a  new  song,  but  I  will  sing  an  old, 
And  it  shall  shine  like  rubies,  and  it  shall  ring  like  gold! 
And  you  have  sung  the  little  songs  of  mating  flea  and  flea; 
But  I  will  sing  the  great  song  that  thunders  like  the  sea ; " 

Roaring, 

"  You  have  sung  the  red  grass,  and  hymned  the  purple  cow ; 
And  you  have  asked  for  justice!      Will  you  kneel   and  have 
it  now  ?  " 


"  We're  only  Intellectuals,"  a  tiny  fiddler  squeaked. 

"It's  not  on  suoh  as  us,  you  know,  that  judgment  should  be 

wreaked. 

Why,  even  Mr  Trotsky  says,  we've  hardly  helped  at  all! 
We  only  scratched   the   mortar  out.      We   didn't   smash   the 

wall. 

No !     No ! 

We  only  thought  the  reign  of  law  a  very  poor  device. 
We  only  asked  for  freedom,  in  a  monkeys'  paradise." 

The  Man  that  was  a  Multitude,  he  dropped  hia  mighty  staff. 
"Why,  damn  your  little  eyes,"  he  said,  "I'm  only  going  to 

laugh." 
Then,  once,  and  twice,  he  guffawed,  as  a  Sussex  ploughman 

might, 
And   the   fiddlers    and    their  fancies   flew   like   feathers   thro' 

the  night, 

Whimpering, 

"  Is  it  a  Victorian  Ghost  ?     Some  one  that  we  know  ? 
Ecclefechan  Tom  himself— could  hardly  treat  us  so!" 

As  I  came  home  by  Arundel,  my  true  love  walked  with  me, 
And   the   Man   that   was   a   Multitude   was    singing   like   the 

sea, — 

0,  they  have  sung  their  green  rose,  and  pickled  it  in  hell! 
But  we  will  sing  the  red  rcse  that  Adam  used  to  smell. 

And, 
They    have    sung    their    new    love    that   veers   with    heat    and 

cold  ; 
But  we  will  sing  the  true  love  that  never  shall  grow  old. 
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IN    IRELAND    TO-DAY. 


IT  is  not  as  a  popular  snb- 
jeot  that  one  would  choose 
Ireland  to  write  about,  nor  as 
an  edifying  spectacle  good  for 
contemplation,  nor  yet  as  the 
long-standing  bad  joke  of 
politicians.  Every  one  on  the 
other  side  of  St  George's 
Channel  is  sick  of  the  name  of 
Ireland,  every  one  on  this  side 
is  sick  of  the  stupidity  and 
misunderstanding  on  the  other; 
and  no  one  now  has  spirits 
to  make  a  joke  good  or  bad  of 
what  was  never  really  a  laugh- 
ing matter. 

Then  why  waste  more  words 
over  the  wearisome  Irish 
problem  ? 

It  is  because  we  who  are 
children  of  Ireland  and  levers 
of  our  country,  we  who  live 
here  and  mean  to  die  here, 
desire  to  make  known  our 
position  and  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us  to  our  kinsmen  in 
England  before  it  is  too  late. 
We  are  no  politicians,  but 
mere  men  and  women  very 
seriously  occupied  in  attending 
to  our  own  business,  which  is 
to  look  after  our  homes,  and 
cultivate  the  few  acres  around 
them. 

We  are  suddenly  informed 
— everything  happens  suddenly 
nowadays  —  that  a  new  kind 
of  Home  Rule  is  to  be  imposed 
upon  us.  It  is  not  to  be 
the  old  brand,  now  rather 
discredited,  but  something 
novel  and  plausible  evolved  by 
a  strong  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet,  which  intends  to  di- 
vide still  further  our  already 


divided  island  under  the  name 
of  Federalism,  or  Devolution, 
or  whatever  fancy  title  they 
may  devise  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Before  these  pages  are  read  we 
shall  probably  be  told  our  fate, 
or  rather  the  fate  designed  for 
us  by  the  combined  wisdom  of 
the  Commissioners. 

Simple  as  we  are,  it  is  not 
unknown  to  us  that  another 
Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  for  some 
months  deliberating  on  a  larger 
scheme  of  Federal  Government 
for  Great  Britain ;  and  it  seems 
to  us  not  unlikely  that  they 
may  choose  Ireland  for  a  first 
experiment,  acting  ©n  the  well- 
known  precedent  of  "Try  it 
©n  the  dog."  For  past  ex- 
perience shows  that  at  every 
erisis  in  Irish  affairs,  when  firm 
government  and  an  equal- 
handed  administration  of  jus- 
tice are  most  specially  called 
for,  that  moment  is  chosen  by 
British  politicians  as  a  favour- 
able time  to  propound  a  new 
scheme  for  the  government  of 
Ireland,  to  upset  the  Union, 
condone  outrages,  patronise 
the  lawless  and  disaffected, 
and  dishearten  and  imperil  all 
loyal  subjects.  They  have  a 
name  for  this  oft  -  repeated 
procedure;  they  call  it  "Con- 
ciliation of  Ireland,"  or  some- 
times "government  according 
to  Irish  ideas."  The  disloyal 
have  never  been  in  the  least 
degree  conciliated  by  it :  they 
remain  contemptuous ;  the 
loyal,  discouraged  but  un- 
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defeated,  take  it  according 
to  their  differing  characters. 
Some  set  their  teeth,  some 
shrug  their  shoulders. 

Bat  is  it  not  time  to  face  the 
facts  to-day  ? — to  state  plainly 
that  the  Union  is  necessary 
and  will  be  maintained,  that  it 
concerns  the  safety  of  England 
as  much  as  the  safety  of  Ire- 
land? If  this  one  fact,  the 
most  important  in  the  situa- 
tion, can  be  brought  home  te 
the  British  electorate,  there 
will  so@n  be  a  stop  in  the  flow 
of  hollow  sentimentality  about 
the  "  union  of  hearts,"  and  the 
hardship  of  enforcing  a  law 
that  "  comes  in  an  alien  garb  " 
upon  a  high-spirited  people 
who  are  pining  for — for  what  ? 

Oh,  that  is  a  question  no 
one  can  answer! 

It  used  to  be  said  that  they 
were  pining  for  Home  Rule, 
and  that  when  they  got  it 
they  would  all  become  as  mild 
as  milk,  and  policemen  oould 
be  dispensed  with.  Well,  they 
have  been  offered  Home  Rule, — 
in  fact  it  has  been  pressed  upon 
them  several  times, — but  they 
will  have  none  of  it.  The 
Unionists  themselves  oould  not 
reject  the  idea  with  greater 
scorn  than  do  our  present-day 
Sinn  Feiners.  An  Irish  Re- 
public is  now  their  cry,  com- 
plete independence  of  England ; 
the  hated  Saxon  first,  of  course, 
to  be  urged  to  supply  them 
with  funds  for  all  possible  pur- 
poses, and  then  to  retire  swiftly 
and  for  ever  from  the  scene. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  at 
the  last  General  Election  the 
Sinn  Fein  candidates  practi- 
cally captured  the  country, 
the  North  of  eourse  exoepted. 


That  party  comprises  nearly  all 
the  ignorant  and  irresponsible, 
which  is  always  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, besides  a  very  large  pro- 
portion ©f  the  half -educated, 
such  as  clerks  and  National 
School  teachers,  post-office  ser- 
vants, and  shop  assistants — all 
those  who,  roughly  speaking, 
have  everything  t@  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  as  they  fondly 
believe,  if  a  general  upheaval 
should  take  place.  They  are 
swayed,  though  not  governed, 
by  a  large  number  ©f  the 
younger  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. The  strangeness  of  this 
combination  is  a  point  which 
will  be  mentioned  again  later 
on. 

The  new  M.P.'s,  as  every  one 
knows,  declined  to  appear  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or  to 
recognise  its  authority.  They 
sat  in  Dublin  instead,  and  there 
they  proclaimed  an  Irish  Re- 
public. 

We,  the  king's  loyal  subjects 
in  Ireland,  all  said,  "This  is 
high  treason.  What  will  the 
Government  do  ?  " 

The  Government  took  no 
notice  whatever. 

We  were  hardly  sur prised. 
Daring  the  long  years  of  the 
Great  War,  we  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  daily  spectacle 
of  treason  going  not  merely 
unpunished  but  openly  trium- 
phant among  us.  The  new 
M.P.'s  took  pains  to  advertise 
their  disloyalty.  Insolence, 
when  it  can  be  safely  and 
cheaply  indulged  in,  has  a 
great  attraction  for  the  class 
te  which  most  of  them  be- 
longed; so  insolence  to  our 
Bailors  and  soldiers,  from  the 
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highest  to  the  lowest,  became 
a  mark  of  merit  among  the 
new  republicans.  A  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  replied  with 
insolence  to  a  courteous  letter 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief ; 
the  Dublin  rabble  was  delighted 
to  show  the  same  spirit,  especi- 
ally to  wounded  soldiers  when 
they  oould  be  met  with  in  the 
streets,  unprotected  by  their 
comrades. 

la  the  mock-Parliament  it 
was  considered  desirable  to 
have  as  many  speeches  in  Irish 
as  possible.  But  this  was  a 
bore  for  the  majority  ©f  the 
members,  who  oould  not  under- 
stand Irish,  and  were  afraid  to 
say  so.  As  the  speeches  were 
printed  in  Irish,  the  general 
public  remained  very  much  in 
the  dark,  but  showed  no  im- 
patience. A  frequent  diver- 
sion, when  the  proceedings 
threatened  dulness,  was  to 
read  aloud  post-cards  purport- 
ing to  have  come  from  the 
imprisoned  "  President "  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  who  usually 
said  that  he  was  working  him- 
self to  death  for  the  sacred 
cause  of  Ireland,  and  hoped 
they  were  doing  the  same,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  The  post- 
cards always  produced  ap- 
plause, and  indeed  were  quite 
useful  to  sedentary  patriots, 
"  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter." 

But  by-and-by  the  "Presi- 
dent" escaped  from  his  com- 
fortable prison.  It  must  have 
wearied  him  with  its  lightness 
and  brightness,  so  inappro- 
priate to  his  gloomy,  ascetic 
spirit.  Apparently  it  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  re- 
capture him.  The  only  re- 
markable thing  is  that  he 


should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  escape,  as  Irish  pris- 
oners are  sure  to  be  let  out  of 
prison  in  a  very  little  while, 
whether  they  behave  them- 
selves there,  or  whether  they 
assault  the  warders  and  smash 
the  furniture  and  windows. 
They  are  let  out,  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes  in  batches, 
sometimes  in  crowds,  by  a 
compassionate  government, 
which  has  no  compassion  to 
spare  for  the  unfortunate  com- 
munity to  which  the  criminals 
return,  triumphant  and  self- 
applauding. 

All  this  may  sound  like  a 
bad  comedy,  but  it  has  a  very 
serious  side,  The  policy  of 
"taking  no  notice"  and  "let- 
ting them  talk"  may  appear 
to  some  minds  rather  liberal 
and  superior:  perhaps  it  is 
quite  fair  and  right  to  confine 
the  unoffending  soldiers  to 
barracks,  because  the  cowardly 
rabble  in  Dublin  do  not  like  to 
see  them  in  the  streets;  per- 
haps it  is  the  height  of  wisdom 
to  ignore  traitors  and  con- 
spirators, and  even  when  they 
are  taken  red-handed  in  their 
traffic  with  our  enemies,  to 
turn  them  loose  and  say,  "It 
doesn't  do  to  make  martyrs  of 
these  fellows."  But  we  have 
had  enough  of  this  dishonest 
pretence  at  government,  for  we 
have  had  to  suffer  its  conse- 
quences. One  of  its  conse- 
quences was  the  Rebellion  of 
1916,  with  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  lives;  another  consequence 
is  the  present  cruel  and  mur- 
derous campaign  against  the 
Police.  It  is  the  direct  result 
of  a  proclamation  and  boast  of 
this  mock-Parliament  that  they 
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would  upset  the  law  of  the 
land  and  make  all  government 
impossible.  Their  ignorant 
following  of  Sinn  Feiners 
throughout  the  whole  country 
believed  them,  and  rejoioed. 
Their  pro-German  agents  and 
allies,  who  are  very  far  from 
ignorant,  set  to  work  and 
organised  assaults  on  police 
barracks,  raids  for  arms,  and 
murders  of  unfortunate  con- 
stables going  on  their  late  pa- 
trols by  lonely  country  roads. 

The  murders  are  not  all 
done  at  night.  Two  constables 
were  shot  dead  from  behind  a 
hedge  in  broad  daylight,  as 
they  walked  beside  a  load  of 
gelignite  which  they  were 
escorting  to  a  place  of  safety. 
A  police  officer  was  shot  dead 
in  a  street  of  Thurles  in  open 
day,  the  street  at  the  time 
being  actually  crowded  with 
people  returning  from  a  race- 
meeting.  The  murderers  threat- 
ened any  one  who  should  touch 
or  help  the  wounded  man,  and 
walked  calmly  off.  Not  one 
person  raised  a  hand  to  help 
the  victim  or  arrest  the  mur- 
derers. A  small  party  of 
unarmed  soldiers  were  set 
upon  at  the  door  of  their 
church  in  Fermoy;  one  was 
murdered,  the  rest  wounded  or 
knocked  senseless,  and  the 
murderers  as  usual  walked  off 
soot-free.  They  were  a  party 
of  twenty,  and  they  had  taken 
precautions  which  could  not 
have  passed  unnoticed  before- 
hand, as  they  had  thrown  felled 
trees  across  the  road,  besides 
cutting  the  telegraph  wires. 

Another  soldier  was  mur- 
dered as  he  left  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  by  men  with 


whom  he  had  just  been  wor- 
shipping, and  who  had  evi- 
dently brought  revolvers  with 
them  for  the  purpose.  The 
rest  of  the  congregation  did  net 
interfere.  Perhaps  their  minds 
were  too  much  preoccupied  in 
devotion.  Interference  in  these 
cases  is  quite  out  of  fashion  in 
Ireland. 

The  assassins  have  naturally 
grown  bolder,  and  now  pelice- 
men  are  being  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  sometimes 
in  the  dark,  sometimes  in  the 
daylight!  We  never  know 
when  we  open  our  daily  paper 
what  outrage  we  may  read 
of;  and  often  we  search  the 
'  Times '  in  faint  hope  of  find- 
ing in  the  journal  which  still 
leads  English  opinion  some  ade- 
quate comment  on  the  hideous 
lawlessness  that  reigns  here 
and  keeps  all  the  lower  orders 
terrorised  and  acquiescent.  The 
crimes  are  usually  reported 
unostentatiously  in  small  print. 
The  large  print  is  reserved  for 
eloquent  demonstrations  of  the 
need  of  a  new  and  popular 
scheme  of  government  for  Ire- 
land, which  can  be  produced 
immediately  if  not  sooner  by 
the  ambitious  and  active- 
minded  editor  of  the  '  Times.' 

He  is  convinced  that  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  towards  Sinn 
Fein  is  all  that  is  needed,  be- 
cause it  is  so  very  wrong  to 
apply  coercion  to  rebels,  and 
so  injudicious  to  annoy  them 
with  the  sight  of  soldiers  and 
police;  whereas  the  coercion 
ought  to  be  applied  to  Ulster, 
where  so  many  loyal  men 
require  to  be  taught  that 
their  old-fashioned  devotion  t© 
Church  and  Cro  wn  is  worse  than 
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ridiculous,  positively  inconve- 
nient, and  that  their  narrow- 
minded  nations  of  being  faith- 
ful to  their  Covenant  and  ex- 
pecting a  British  Government 
to  redeem  its  solemn  pledges 
to  them,  should  now  be  cor- 
rected and  brought  up  to  date. 
Lord  Northoliffe  is  the  very 
man  to  oorreot  them  —  if 
allowed. 

Still,  as  of  old,  the  ambitions 
or  disappointed  aspirant  to 
statesmanship  turns  to  the 
Irish  Problem,  whioh  he  finds 
waiting  conveniently  to  be 
"solved";  and  the  less  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  and 
its  extraordinarily  complicated 
conditions,  the  greater  his  con- 
fidence that  his  own  "  impar- 
tiality and  sympathetic  in- 
sight" oan  settle  the  whole 
matter  in  half  no  time.  But 
first  there  must  be  a  new 
scheme  of  government,  one 
that  will  appeal  to  the  Irish 
imagination,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est  la 
meme  chose  t 

We,  who  are  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  next  experiment, 
desire  to  remind  our  "rulers" 
that  for  the  past  twelve  years 
we  have  had  no  government  at 
all.  We  have  had  Viceroys 
who  were  almost  openly  in 
league  with  the  disturbers  of 
the  King's  peace  and  openly 
hostile  to  the  loyal  minority  in 
the  land,  who  released  dan- 
gerous criminals  from  prison 
and  checked  and  discredited 
the  police  for  doing  their  duty. 
In  the  hour  of  the  country's 
gravest  danger  there  was  a 
change  made,  and  we  have 
since  had  an  Irish  Viceroy 


who  is  a  loyal  soldier  and  has 
done  his  utmost  to  uphold  the 
King's  authority.  But  he  is 
not  supported  even  by  his  own 
civilian  subordinates  in  Ire- 
land; while  in  England  his 
representations  are  attended 
to  only  in  minor  matters :  in 
essentials  they  are  disregarded. 

Both  the  Viceroy  and  the  late 
Commander-in-Chief ,  a  Koman 
Catholic,  urgently  demanded 
conscription  for  Ireland ;  both 
saw  how  fatal  had  been  the 
course  of  excluding  Ireland 
from  the  Military  Service  Bills, 
a  course  taken  entirely  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Nationalist 
Parliamentary  Party,  now  al- 
most a  vanishing  quantity.  So, 
as  the  views  of  the  Viceroy  co- 
incided with  the  impatient  de- 
mand of  the  British  democracy 
that  Irishmen  should  be  made 
to  take  their  share  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  country,  it 
was  announced  at  last  that 
conscription  would  be  applied 
to  Ireland. 

Deep  was  our  thankfulness 
here.  Late  in  the  day  it  is, 
we  thought,  but  our  island's 
honour  may  yet  be  saved. 
When  our  men  are  really 
soldiers  doing  their  duty  and 
facing  the  Huns,  who  have 
been  bribing  and  corrupting 
them  here,  their  eyes  will  be 
opened;  they  will  fight  as 
bravely  as  their  brothers  who 
are  already  at  the  front,  and 
they  will  come  home  truer 
and  wiser  men. 

Very  short  was  our  delu- 
sion. Our  first  surprise  was 
when  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  thought  fit  to 
pledge  his  word  personally 
to  the  House  that  there  was 
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no  deception  intended  about 
the  application  of  conscription 
to  Irishmen,  the  measure  would 
infallibly  be  carried  out.  This 
gave  us  an  unpleasant  feeling 
of  insecurity :  it  seemed  so 
like  a  repetition  of  Ministerial 
pledges  in  the  past. 

But  Nationalist  members 
and  Roman  Catholies  were 
better  informed  than  our- 
selves. Within  a  week  ©f  the 
first  declaration  I  overheard 
a  man  who  was  cousin  to  a 
Nationalist  M.P.  remark  con- 
fidentially but  incautiously  to 
a  friend — 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  bother 
about  the  conscription.  You 
won't  lose  any  labourers  by 
that.  It  has  got  to  be  an- 
nounced, D says,  to  pacify 

the  democracy  in  England,  but 
they  won't  carry  it  out.  So 
that  will  be  all  right." 

He  spoke  too  truly.  As  far 
as  he  and  his  kind  were 
concerned,  it  was  "all  right," 
and  conscription  was  never 
applied. 

But  the  threat  of  its  ap- 
plication furnished  a  long- 
sought  opportunity  to  the 
Irish  priesthood.  Knowing 
well  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, they  rushed  ostentatiously 
into  the  breach.  Jealous  of 
the  ascendancy  of  Sinn  Fein 
over  the  popular  mind,  deeply 
uneasy  at  the  sense  of  their 
own  weakening  hold  over  their 
people,  they  thought  they  saw 
an  admirable  chance  of  regain- 
ing their  position  of  leaders 
by  running  ahead  of  their 
flocks  in  the  direction  in  which 
their  flocks  wished  to  go.  It 
is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  now  "lead"  them.  Hav- 


ing trained  them  through 
many  generations  in  disloyalty 
to  England,  by  bitter  and  dis- 
torted memories  of  past  wrongs, 
and  black  ingratitude  for  pre- 
sent benefits,  they  now  find 
their  own  teaching  out-taught 
by  the  Sinn  Feiners,  and  their 
people  forsaking  them  for  the 
blatant  demagogues  who  re- 
spect neither  Church  nor  law. 
So  it  was  a  race  between 
priests  and  Sinn  Feiners  to 
see  who  could  talk  loudest 
against  "  this  new  wicked  in- 
fringement of  the  people's  most 
sacred  liberties";  and  the  race 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  in 
a  dead  heat. 

Both  sides,  knowing  well 
that  there  was  no  conscription 
coming,  violently  defied  it  to 
oome,  and  announced  that  they 
would  defeat  and  destroy  any 
such  scheme,  but  would  require 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  enable 
them  to  do  so.  An  Anti-Con- 
scription Fund  was  raised  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  priests 
and  Sinn  Fein.  There  was  a 
short  contest  as  to  who  should 
take  charge  of  this,  and  the 
priests  won  it.  No  one  was 
surprised  at  that,  for  as  trea- 
surers they  are  unequalled. 
What  did  surprise  and  ought 
to  have  surprised  every  stu- 
dent of  history,  was  the  alli- 
ance now  hastily  struck  up 
between  the  R.C.  Church  and 
the  party  of  Red  revolution. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  past,  and  bears 
in  it  the  seeds  of  speedy  dis- 
solution ;  but  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  moment.  The 
common  people,  who  were 
violently  excited  and  really 
expecting  conscription,  took 
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shelter  behind  the  priests, 
and  eagerly  listened  to  their 
reckless  exhortations  to  defy 
the  law  and  resist  "the  Eng- 
lish enemy." 

The  priests  felt  perfectly 
safe :  they  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  coming  to  be  resisted, 
and  they  have  long  been  privi- 
leged to  talk  treason  and  act 
it  too,  without  paying  the 
smallest  penalty.  All  that 
mattered  to  them  was  the 
finding  of  a  new  cry,  a  really 
popular  cry,  which  actually 
restored  the  melting  forces  of 
their  following,  and  made  them 
for  the  moment  apparently 
leaders,  apparently  as  strong 
as  Sinn  Fein  in  the  land. 

All  this  was  very  sad  to  us, 
who  saw  it  happening  and 
could  do  nothing  to  stem  the 
rising  spirit  of  rebellion  which 
grew  daily  more  open  and  in- 
solent. We  have  never  wished 
to  see  the  R.C.  priesthood  de- 
graded in  their  people's  eyes, 
even  when  they  have  been  de- 
graded in  our  own.  We  have 
never  tried  to  undermine  their 
authority — their  spiritual  au- 
thority, be  it  strictly  under- 
stood; but  upon  this  last  de- 
velopment there  could  be  but 
one  sentence  passed.  Fare- 
well the  long  reign  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  Ireland ! 

The  hour  of  trial  came,  the 
test  of  manhood;  and  instead 
of  bidding  their  young  men 
face  it  and  be  true,  they 
taught  them  to  turn  their 
backs  and  be  traitors.  Never 
again  will  it  be  granted  them 
to  lead  their  people  up  the 
narrow  path  of  duty.  The 
hoar  may  come — nay,  it  cer- 
tainly will  come — when  they 


will  call  on  their  people  again, 
call  in  desperation,  in  the  name 
of  all  they  have  taught  as 
sacred,  and  they  will  get  no 
answer.  The  lesson  they  gave 
of  cowardice  and  treachery 
has  been  well  learned  by  their 
ignorant  flocks,  "and  it  shall 
go  hard  but  they  will  better 
the  instruction." 

If  any  one  wonders  at  the 
present  lawlessness  in  Ireland, 
let  him  reflect  that  the  igno- 
rant masses  here  firmly  believe 
that  England  was  afraid  to 
enforce  the  conscription  upon 
them.  That  is  what  they  were 
told  by  the  people  they  like  to 
believe,  and  absurd  as  it  may 
sound  in  English  ears,  such  a 
conviction  has  a  very  serious 
meaning  for  us  over  here. 
When  the  mock-Parliament  in 
Dublin  announced  that  they 
would  upset  the  law  and 
"make  government  in  Ireland 
impossible,"  they  were  bl©wing 
up  the  embera  of  old  fires 
which  they  well  knew  would 
start  a  conflagration.  It  is 
pretended  that  these  Dublin 
orators  had  no  connection  at 
all  with  and  no  responsibility 
for  the  murders  of  soldiers  and 
policemen.  Then  why  have 
they  never  denounced  them? 
Why  have  they  refused,  even 
when  asked,  to  do  so?  Is  it 
going  to  be  the  same  old  story 
over  again  here,  that — 

"We  are  not  ruled  by  murderers, 
But  only  by  their  friends  ?  " 

How  soon  history  can  repeat 
itself!  We  who  are  old  enough 
recall  with  dire  foreboding  the 
old  bad  times  of  forty  years 
ago,  when  crime  and  murder 
and  terrorism  darkened  the 
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faoe  of  the  country,  as  they 
do  to-day;  when  the  people's 
ohosen  representatives  denied 
all  responsibility  for  their 
crimes,  and  refused  to  denounce 
them,  as  they  do  to-day ;  when 
the  priests,  instead  of  condemn- 
ing orime  and  cruelty,  de- 
nounced the  law  instead,  and 
worked  upon  their  ignorant 
impassioned  people  by  enlist- 
ing their  worst  feelings  in 
the  name  of  patriotism,  till 
patriotism  became  to  them 
synonymous  with  hatred  and 
violence,  just  as  we  see  to-day. 
The  R.C.  Bishop  of  Limerick 
is  not  ashamed  to  reply,  when 
asked  to  use  his  influence  to 
repress  orime  in  his  diocese, 
that  he  has  no  intention  "of 
doing  police  work  for  the 
British  Government." 

In  those  bad  times  which 
we  should  be  so  thankful  to 
forget,  if  only  our  rulers  would 
earnestly  remember  them,  there 
was  a  certain  statesman  who, 
in  his  urgent  need  of  a  majority 
at  a  General  Election,  became 
by  a  kind  of  lightning  process 
a  convert  to  Home  Rule,  and 
obtained  eighty -five  votes  in 
the  House  at  the  cheap  price 
of  losing  his  worthiest  followers, 
and  allying  himself  with  men 
whom  he  had  truly  described 
as  "steeped  to  the  lips  in 
treason."  He  never  prospered 
afterwards,  and  he  never 
carried  Home  Rule. 

But  from  that  day  to  this, 
for  reasons  of  expediency, 
Home  Rule  by  one  name  or 
another  has  been  dangled  over 
our  heads  by  his  political  de- 
scendants. Hasty  schemes, 
never  properly  thought  out 
at  Westminster,  never  aooept- 
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able  to  either  side  in  Ireland, 
and  most  probably  never  in- 
tended to  become  practical 
realities,  have  nevertheless  up- 
set this  island,  divided  and 
distracted  men's  thoughts, 
roused  up  dormant  animosities, 
and  generally  played  the  mis- 
chief. The  Union  is  the  only 
possible  way  of  keeping  the 
peace  in  Ireland,  but  the  Union 
must  be  preserved  from  attack. 
It  is  the  constant  anticipation 
of  having  the  Union  dissolved 
which  keeps  everything  un- 
stable, and  men's  minds  like 
a  seething  pot.  Why  cannot 
British  statesmen  now  faoe 
the  facts  honestly  in  the  light 
of  day  ?  If  they  thought  pro- 
per while  the  War  was  raging 
to  pretend  that  all  was  well  in 
Ireland,  even  after  the  Re- 
bellion of  1916,  while  German 
submarines  had  their  bases 
along  our  coasts,  and  German 
gold  was  poured  into  every 
hand  outstretched  for  it,  there 
is  no  reason  to  keep  up  that 
pretence  now.  Ireland  is  the 
back-door  of  England ;  her 
harbours  have  long  been  the 
envy  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
friends  of  Germany  among  the 
Sinn  Feiners  are  legion.  Al- 
ready Bolshevism  is  openly 
preached  here.  Can  England 
afford  to  leave  her  back-door 
unlocked  permanently  ?  If  not, 
then  she  must  uphold  the 
Union.  But  let  her  statesmen 
say  so  plainly,  and  stick  to 
what  they  say.  Let  there  be 
an  end  to  the  mischievous  hum 
bug  about  "  gratifying  national 
aspirations,"  which  they  know 
well  can  never  be  gratified 
while  England  has  an  enemy 
in  the  world.  Irishmen  are  as 
31 
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quiok  as  any  one  else  at  detect- 
ing humbug,  for  they  are  in 
constant  praotioe  themselves, 
and  despise  British  clumsiness. 
If  it  were  not  for  politicians 
and  priests,  we  could  all  settle 
down  here  well  enough  and 
arrange  our  matters.  We  know 
each  other.  But  this  everlast- 
ing interference  with  the  law, 
this  constant  foreshadowing 
of  new  schemes  of  government 
which  never  comes  to  anything, 
this  old  stale  pretence  of  the 
"  necessity  of  conciliating  Ire- 
land," whenever  a  new  com- 
bination inside  the  House  of 
Commons  threatens  the  secur- 
ity of  a  Ministry — surely  it  is 
time  these  practices  were 
dropped.  They  deceive  nobody, 
let  me  repeat. 

And  there  is  another  pre- 
tence which  ought  to  be 
dropped, — that  is  the  pretence 
that  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  there  is  no  religious 
question  involved.  There  is  a 
religious  question  involved,  and 
it  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  Religious  differences 
are  usually  ignored  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  if  they 
did  not  exist,  or  as  if  it  were 
unmannerly  to  refer  to  them. 
But  as  soon  as  some  question 
of  Church  government  arises, 
or  some  Education  Bill  is  intro- 
duced, men  find  how  real  are 
these  differences,  how  deeply 
felt.  Now  in  Ireland  we  have 
to  live  in  the  middle  of  a  sort  of 
Churoh-and-Eduoation  Contro- 
versy all  the  time.  It  is  often 
remarked  that  we  are  about  a 
hundred  years  behind  the  times 
here.  In  the  National  Schools 
the  priests  are  managers, 
wherever  the  majority  of  the 


people's  children  belong  to  their 
Church,  and  that  is  practically 
all  over  the  three  Southern 
Provinces.  The  earliest  lessons 
the  children  learn  are  animos- 
ity towards  Protestants,  and 
hatred  of  the  name  of  England. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  believe 
all  they  learn.  Very  ignorant 
people  are  often  better  than 
their  creed ;  and  even  young 
children  are  capable  of  notic- 
ing where  their  parents  go  and 
of  whom  they  ask  help  when 
they  are  in  trouble.  Is  it  not 
to  the  Protestant  landlord's 
house,  and  of  one  whom  they 
are  accustomed  to  hear  called 
"  the  curse  of  the  country  "  ? 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  we  have 
still  their  trust.  What  do  the 
curses  matter? 

But  a  thing  that  matters 
very  seriously  is  the  teaching 
of  what  they  call  history  in 
these  same  National  Schools. 
It  is  taught  as  one  long  indict- 
ment of  England  for  cruelty, 
for  falsity,  for  wickedness  of 
every  description.  If  it  were 
only  their  old  Romish  legends 
about  Queen  Elizabeth  as  the 
maker  of  countless  martyrs, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  as  the 
devil  incarnate,  one  might 
dismiss  them  with  an  easy 
mind.  But  when  contempo- 
rary history  is  taught  in  the 
same  vein,  when  British 
soldiers  in  South  Africa  are 
declared  to  have  massacred 
the  Boer  women  and  children  in 
crowds,  and  got  rid  of  their  pri- 
soners in  the  internment  camps 
by  giving  them  poisoned  water 
to  drink;  while  every  act  of  the 
British  administration  in  Ire- 
land is  represented  as  promp- 
ted by  malignity  towards  the 
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people,  and  peculiar  hatred  of 
the  Roman  Churoh,  then  it  is 
time  to  ask — and  especially  it 
is  time  for  the  British  tax- 
payer who  has  the  privilege  of 
paying  for  these  pictures  of 
his  national  character — what 
effect  is  likely  to  be  produced 
on  these  children,  and  what 
sort  of  citizens  are  they  likely 
to  become  after  such  teaching  ? 

The  answer  is  easy.  They 
become  Sinn  Feiners,  whose 
motto  is  hatred  of  England. 
All  the  youth  of  Ireland  to-day 
"has  gone  Sinn  Fein,"  as  they 
say. 

Now  that  is  not  precisely 
the  result  aimed  at  by  the 
reverend  managers  of  the 
schools.  They  know  well  that 
Sinn  Fein  is,  except  just  for 
this  moment,  essentially  hostile 
to  their  influence,  and  has  al- 
ready declared  that  it  means  to 
take  the  charge  of  education  out 
of  their  hands,  along  with  the 
funds  which  they  feel  them- 
selves so  well  able  to  admin- 
ister. Bat  the  priests  have  a 
difficult  part  to  play,  which 
necessitates  constant  changes 
in  their  attitude.  They  are 
well  aware  that  from  England 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  and 
nothing  to  fear  from  us,  the 
loyal  Protestants  in  the  South 
and  West,  who  have  always 
respected  their  hold  over  the 
people's  conscience.  Bat  they 
cannot  afford  to  recognise  this 
openly,  for  fear  of  losing 
popularity ;  and  they  remain 
incurably  jealous  of  our  having 
any  influence  over  the  people 
whom  they  guide,  and  whose 
hearts  they  suspect  of  inclining 
to  us  rather  more  than  is  safe. 
Of  course  they  intend  that 


the  Union  shall  stand,  if  pos- 
sible, for  it  is  their  bulwark; 
but  nothing  will  induce  them 
to  say  so.  They  shout  for 
Home  Rule,  or  an  Irish  Re- 
public, or  whatever  is  the  cry 
of  those  on  top  at  the  moment. 
But  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
danger  of  its  becoming  a  re- 
ality, they  undermine  it,  as 
they  undermined  Mr  Lloyd 
George's  too-promising  Settle- 
ment, and  the  Irish  Conven- 
tion later  on.  Then  they  loudly 
bewail  "this  new  blighting  of 
Irish  hopes,  this  fresh  proof 
of  England's  bad  faith  and 
callous  heartlessness,"  and  pro- 
ceed to  lay  all  the  blame  upon 
Ulster.  It  was  Sir  Edward 
CUrson's  fault  of  course,  that 
obdurate  idol  of  the  Black 
North  !  And  true  it  is  that  he 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  a  good 
many  little  schemes.  More 
power  to  him ! 

It  takes  some  nerve  and 
nimbleness  of  mind  to  carry 
on  this  underground  policy  of 
the  Irish  Hierarchy.  They 
have  to  shift  their  footing  and 
regain  their  balance  rather 
often,  and  sometimes  too  sud- 
denly. We  watch  their  man- 
oeuvres with  more  than  in- 
terest. We  could  not  aspire 
to  emulate  them  :  that  would 
require  probably  a  training  at 
Maynooth. 

Bat  the  painfulness  of  our 
interest  is  nothing  compared 
with  what  the  decent  Roman 
Catholic  laity  must  feel,  and 
must  suppress.  We  can  only 
extend  to  them  our  silent  and 
sincere  sympathy.  What  must 
it  be  to  have  had  sons,  brothers, 
husbands  at  the  front,  and  to 
hear  them  denounced  by  the 
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parish  priest  at  home  for  their 
allegiance  "to  the  English 
enemy  "  I  A  lady  whose  hus- 
band had  been  killed  in  Franoe 
was  " named  at  the  altar"  by 
her  parish  priest  because  she 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
An ti- Conscription  Fund.  An 
officer  returned  from  the  front 
was  rated  by  his  brother,  a 
priest,  with  a  stream  of  Sinn 
Fein  eloquence.  His  reply  was 
a  quiet,  "I  suppose  you  con- 
sider yourself  a  patriot;  but 
I  think  I  am  a  better  patriot 
than  you  are." 

It  is  good  to  turn  from  these 
Irish  priests'  revilings  to  the 
thought  of  those  faithful  E.G. 
chaplains  with  the  Irish  regi- 
ments at  the  front,  who  knelt 
where  the  bullets  were  thickest 
beside  their  dying  men,  to  give 
them  comfort  with  the  last 
absolution. 

Before  the  enemy  in  the 
field  there  were  no  "politics" 
to  divide  the  hearts  of  Irish- 
men from  each  other,  but  Ul- 
ster men  and  men  of  Munster 
were  brothers  and  comrades. 

Can  we  forget  the  noble 
answer  given  by  those  Irish 
soldiers,  most  of  them  Dublin 
Fusiliers,  when  they  were 
prisoners  in  the  cruel  hands 
of  the  Huns,  and  were  offered 
release  and  food  and  drink  if 
they  would  give  up  their  alle- 
giance and  enter  the  Kaiser's 
service?  The  men  replied — 

"Tell  the  Kaiser  that  al- 
though we  are  Irish  Catholics, 
we  have  the  honour  to  be 
British  soldiers." 

Then  the  starvation  test  was 
applied  to  them  in  earnest. 
One  man  lay  on  his  bed,  too 
weak  to  stand.  He  was  tempted 


with  food,  offered  on  the  same 
terms;  he  refused,  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall,  and  died. 

We  might  have  had  the 
spirit  of  these  men  all  through 
our  Ireland  to-day  if  only  the 
conscription  had  been  applied 
here  when  by  every  rule  of 
right  and  justice  it  ought  to 
have  been  applied.  English- 
men, "with  easy  humour  hard 
to  bear,"  can  lightly  taunt  us 
with  Ireland's  lack  of  loyalty, 
her  refusal  to  take  her  part  in 
the  Great  War:  they  little 
know  how  that  deep  disgrace 
has  weighed  on  us.  But  these 
Englishmen  might  at  least 
remember  that  Ireland  sent 
her  volunteers  as  England 
did,  and  especially  from  Ulster, 
in  1914.  When  no  more  volun- 
teers could  be  raised  in  Eng- 
land, they  resorted  to  conscrip- 
tion, and  held  it  no  disgrace, 
but  a  necessity.  So  it  was. 
But  Ireland  never  had  conscrip- 
tion, through  the  self-interest 
and  double-dealing  of  English 
politicians  quite  as  much  as 
through  the  machinations  of 
the  Irish  Hierarchy. 

Now  the  Great  War  is  over, 
and  what  have  we  in  Ireland 
by  way  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  Peace  but  a  new  campaign 
against  our  own  soldiers,  and 
a  plan  for  the  assassination  of 
the  police.  The  *  Times  '  is  full 
of  leaders  and  letters,  all  pav- 
ing the  way  to  that  new 
scheme  of  government  without 
the  Union,  and  all  intimating 
from  various  points  of  view 
that  Ireland  would  be  ever  so 
much  better,  happier,  and  safer 
to  live  in  if  there  were  no 
soldiers  here,  but  only  Sinn 
Feiners  and  their  friends. 
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Why  should  we  inhabitants 
mind?  It  is  only  our  lively 
imaginations  that  lead  us  to 
suppose  there  are  dangers 
ahead.  The  versatile  Captain 
Gwynn,  fer  his  part,  sees  no 
use  in  keeping  the  police  here 
— none  whatever.  He  thinks 
they  are  expensive  ornaments, 
and  would  like  to  have  them 
removed.  So  would  many  of 
his  friends. 

Lord  Northoliffe  is  our  chief 
danger.  He  is  so  great  a 
master  of  propaganda  that 
General  LudendorfF  has  attri- 
buted to  him  alone  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  German  armies' 
morale.  It  is  what  he  oon- 
oeals  even  more  than  what  he 
advances  that  makes  him  so 
unsafe  a  guide  of  English 
opinion. 

Then  we  have  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  who  has  been  con- 
sidered so  impartial  hitherto 
because  he  is  of  the  type 
described  over  here  as  "above 
deceit,  and  below  reproach,  and 
on  neither  side  of  nothing." 
But  impartiality  can  no  longer 
be  ascribed  to  him  after  his 
late  outburst  against  the 
soldiers.  His  language  is  no 
whit  behind  that  of  the  bitterest 
Sinn  Feiner  as  he  talks  about 
"  the  anti  -  British  sentiment 
throughout  the  world,"  pro- 
duced by  this  atrocious  keep- 
ing of  "  an  Army  of  Occupation, 
with  all  the  latest  engines  of 
destruction,"  in  Ireland,  and 
exhorts  England  to  "substi- 
tute civil  government  at  once 
for  Prussian  militarism."  All 
these  are  the  chosen  flowers  of 
Sinn  Fein  oratory,  especially 
the  "  Prussian  militarism." 
To  hear  them  one  might  sup- 


pose that  soldiers  were  really 
interfering  with  the  people, 
and  had  power  in  some  way  to 
oppress  them.  It  is  not  the 
soldiers  they  are  really  afraid 
of.  It  is  the  Sinn  Feiners  in 
their  midst,  which  means  that 
they  are  afraid  of  themselves 
and  of  each  other — too  much 
afraid  to  say  they  are  afraid, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  a 
country  full  of  secret  socie- 
ties, and  under  a  vacillating 
government.  Give  them  only 
the  certainty  that  the  Union 
will  be  upheld,  and  they  will 
breathe  secret  sighs  of  relief, 
assure  each  other  emphatically 
that  their  hearts  are  broke 
and  the  country  ruined,  and — 
settle  down. 

One  question  often  asked 
about  Ireland  is,  "What  ierthe 
root  of  this  violent  hatred  of 
England  and  of  English  rule?" 

The  answer  is,  it  has  no  root. 
It  is  like  those  curious,  root- 
less, wandering  plants  that  are 
blown  about  by  the  winds  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  some- 
times curled  up  dry,  sometimes 
fresh  and  green,  but  never 
dying.  The  hated  of  England 
is  a  theory,  a  survival,  an 
accustomed  formula,  a  political 
fraud,  an  ecclesiastical  weapon, 
a  subject  for  frantic  eloquence, 
and  largely  a  delusion.  I  am 
Irish  born,  and  I  say  this  with 
knowledge.  There  cannot  be 
a  real  hatred  of  England  here, 
because  there  is  no  hatred  of 
English  men.  Quite  the  oppo- 
site. When  they  get  murdered, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  Eng- 
lish, but  for  some  other  un- 
fortunate reason.  All  the 
policemen  murdered  of  late 
were  Irishmen. 
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Of  course  our  politicians 
constantly  affirm  that  "ha- 
tred of  England  burns  in 
every  true  Irish  breast" — but 
we  need  not  return  to  that. 
Politicians  say  more  than  their 
prayers. 

Sometimes  it  is  useful — if 
we  would  understand  the  pre- 
sent— to  take  a  look  backward 
over  the  past.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  February  16th, 
1844,  Mr  Disraeli  stated  the 
Irish  question  almost  in  its 
entirety  with  great  accuracy. 
He  said: — 

"I  want  to  see  a  public  man 
oome  forward  and  say  what 
the  Irish  question  is.  One 
says  it  is  a  physical,  another 
a  spiritual.  Now  it  is  the 
absence  of  the  aristocracy, 
now  the  absence  of  railways. 
It  is  the  Pope  one  day,  and 
potatoes  the  next.  A  dense 
population  in  extreme  distress 
inhabit  an  island  where  there 
is  an  Established  Church  which 
is  not  their  Church;  and  a 
territorial  aristocracy,  the 
richest  of  whom  live  in  a 
distant  capital.  Thus  they 
have  a  starving  population, 
an  absentee  aristocracy,  an 
alien  Church,  and  in  addition 
the  weakest  Executive  in  the 
world.  ..."  He  continued  : 
"Now,  what  would  honour- 
able gentlemen  say  if  they 
were  reading  of  a  country  in 
that  position?  They  would 
say  at  once,  *  The  remedy  is 
revolution.'  But  the  Irish 
could  not  have  a  revolution; 
and  why?  Because  Ireland  is 
connected  with  another  and  a 
more  powerful  country.  Then 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  The 
connection  with  England  be- 


came the  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  Ireland.  If  the  con- 
nection with  England  pre- 
vented a  revolution,  and  a 
revolution  was  the  only  remedy, 
England  logically  is  in  the 
odious  position  of  being  the 
cause  of  all  the  misery  of  Ire- 
land. What,  then,  is  the  duty 
of  an  English  minister?  To 
effect  by  his  policy  all  those 
changes  which  a  revolution 
would  do  by  force.  That  is 
the  Irish  question  in  its  in- 
tegrity." 

Disraeli  was  really  a  wonder- 
ful man;  he  was  quite  young 
when  he  uttered  all  that 
wisdom.  But  we  must  observe 
the  course  of  events  since  he 
spoke.  The  "dense  popula- 
tion" can  no  longer  be  com- 
plained of  for  its  density,  but 
the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot. 
"Extreme  distress"  is  no 
longer  evident  among  our 
labouring  classes,  and  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  is  more 
prosperous  and  better  fed  than 
any  country  in  the  world. 
The  "Established  Church," 
which  constituted  a  grievance, 
was  disestablished  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  that  statesman 
once  described  with  wit  and 
point  as  Ireland's  mortal  friend. 
The  "territorial  aristocracy" 
felt  his  reforming  hand  come 
down  pretty  heavily  in  reliev- 
ing them  of  their  territories, 
and  the  "distant  capital"  has 
not  seen  too  much  of  them 
since.  The  light  "railways" 
were  provided  by  the  thought- 
fulness  of  Mr  A.  J.  Balfour, 
when  he  was  Chief  Secretary, 
and  the  best  friend  Ireland 
ever  had.  Does  he  ever  think 
of  us  now  ?  So,  except  for  the 
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fact  that  we  fitill  have  almost 
"the  weakest  Executive  in  the 
world,"  every  one  of  those  dis- 
abilities which  Disraeli  enum- 
erated has  been  removed. 

And  yet  we  are  at  this 
moment  struggling  to  avert 
revolution.  How  is  this? 

With  all  the  benefits  that 
England  has  conferred  upon 
us,  she  has  omitted  to  give  us 
the  discipline  that  is  owed  to 
sons,  and  to  equals,  and  to 
free-born  people.  In  the  Great 
Crusade  she  made  only  the 
feeblest  effort  to  enlist  us; 
when  we  failed  to  do  our  duty, 
she  took  no  notice  and  felt  no 
disgrace. 

"  Then  you  cannot  love  us  at  all,  we 

said, 
If  you  love  not  our  good  name." 


To  make  spoiled  children  is 
a  sure  way  to  have  rebellious 
children.  They  never  mistake 
indulgence  for  love. 

Lord  Bacon  was  yet  a  wiser 
man  than  Disraeli;  and  let 
the  last  word  be  his.  He  said 
that— 

"Three  things  were  neces- 
sary for  the  reduction  and 
pacification  of  Ireland  : — 

"(1)  The  extinguishing  of  the 
relics  of  war ; 

"(2)  The  recovery  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people; 

"(3)  The  removing  of  the 
root  and  occasions  of  new 
troubles." 

Note  well  that  he  put  order 
before    concession,    and 
God  Save  Ireland. 

SOUTHERN  LOYALIST. 
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BY  MAJOR  W.    H.   L.  WATSON,  D.S.O.,   D.C.M., 

Author  of  '  Adventures  of  a  Despatch  Eider.' 

CHAPTER  XII. — THE  BATTLE  OF  CAMBRAI — GOUZEAUCOURT. 

(November  24th  to  December  1st,  1917.) 


IT  was  pleasant  enough  to 
wake  up  in  the  musty  candle- 
lit dag-out,  sniff  at  the  frying 
baoon,  and  murmur — 

"Yesterday  we  helped  the 
40th  Division  to  take  Bourlon 
Wood.  Two  of  my  tanks 
crossed  the  ridge  and  entered 
Bourlon  village.  All  my  tanks 
have  returned.  A  thoroughly 
sound  and  altogether  satisfac- 
tory day's  work.  .  .  ." 

The  morning  was  fine  and 
fresh,  with  a  nip  in  the  air. 
We  breakfasted  cheerily,  and 
then,  after  a  last  look  at  the 
great  wood,  unchanged  and 
imperturbable,  I  started  to 
tramp  the  six  miles  back  to 
Havrinoourt  Wood,  leaving 
the  others  to  follow  with  those 
tanks  that  had  not  come  in 
until  dusk  on  the  preceding 
day.  It  was  an  exhilarating 
walk  through  the  ruins  of 
Havrinoourt,  past  the  enor- 
mous crater  in  the  road,  over 
the  old  trenches,  and  through 
Tresoault,  for  transport  and 
troops  were  pouring  forward. 

But  in  the  afternoon  we  were 
told  that  the  battle  of  the  23rd 
had  been  a  most  incomplete 
and  melancholy  success.  "E  " 
Battalion,  which  had  attacked 
along  the  ridge  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Moeuvres,  had  lost  the 
majority  of  their  tanks.  Five 


of  their  tanks  were  still  missing, 
and  their  casualties  had  been 
ghastly.  On  our  right  the 
fighting  had  been  heavy  indeed. 
Fontaine  had  remained  in 
German  hands,  and  the  2nd 
Brigade  of  tanks  had  been 
quite  unable  to  complete  their 
enveloping  movement.  Fin- 
ally, at  dawn  the  enemy  had 
counter-attacked  and  retaken 
the  northern  half  of  the  wood 
itself. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  relate  the 
history  of  the  pitiful  struggle 
during  the  next  few  days, 
when  the  great  wood  was 
drenched  with  gas  and  half- 
destroyed  by  shells.  I  did  not 
see  Bourlon  again  until  exactly 
a  year  later,  when  I  passed  to 
the  north  of  it  on  my  way  from 
Arras  to  Cambrai  for  a  court- 
martial.  If  only  the  cavalry 
oould  have  taken  it  on  the  20th, 
according  to  plan  1 

We  began  to  make  our- 
selves thoroughly  comfortable 
in  Havrinoourt  Wood,  and 
"temporary  structures"  arose 
with  astounding  rapidity.  My 
own  Armstrong  Hut,  which 
had  followed  me  like  a  faith- 
ful dog,  arrived  at  last,  to- 
gether with  certain  kit  which 
had  been  left  at  Meaulte,  so 
that  we  might  not  be  over- 
burdened in  our  pursuit  of  the 
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enemy  through  the  streets  of 
Cambrai.  We  felt  a  trifle 
guilty  in  oar  luxury  as  we 
watched  the  grim  infantry 
going  forward  to  the  dark 
terrors  of  Bourlon,  and  my 
men  in  their  kindness  would 
give  them  part  of  their  rations, 
for,  during  these  days,  the 
rations  of  the  infantry  were 
painfully  short.  But  war  is 
war,  and,  putting  Bourlon 
out  of  our  minds,  we  made 
an  expedition  to  Bapanme, 
had  tea  at  the  officers'  olub, 
a  hair-out  and  a  shampoo, 
bought  potatoes  and  eggs  and 
dined  sumptuously. 

Only  an  inspection  on  the 
29 bh  depressed  us,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  depressing  than 
an  inspection.  As  usual,  we 
had  such  a  lengthy  wait  before 
the  arrival  of  the  General  that, 
with  all  due  respeot,  we 
thought  of  little  except  the 
end  of  his  speech.  And,  if 
we  had  been  Romans,  we 
should  have  cried  out  in  horror, 
for,  during  the  parade,  am 
enemy  aeroplane  brought  down 
in  n*mea  one  of  our  observa- 
tion balloons.  It  was  a  most 
inauspicious  omen,  and  that 
evening  I  went  to  bed  with  an 
unquiet  mind.  .  .  . 

W<3  had  received  orders  to 
entrain  within  the  week  at 
Fins,  a  railhead  about  three 
miles  south  of  Metz-en-Couture, 
and  we  had  been  preparing 
o<ir  tanks  for  the  journey. 
None  of  them  were  now  in  a 
proper  condition  to  fight,  and 
most  of  them  needed  a  thorough 
overhaul  before  we  could  at- 
tempt even  the  short  trek  to 
Fins  with  any  feeling  of 
security.  Our  work  had  been 


delayed  further  by  a  temporary 
stoppage  in  the  supply  of  spare 
parts.  This,  however,  gave  us 
little  cause  for  anxiety,  since 
there  was  a  whole  week  in 
front  of  us. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  Battalion  Headquarters 
left  Havrinoourt  Wood  for 
Meaulte,  our  destination  and 
rumoured  winter  quarters. 

If  my  narrative  is  to  be 
truthful,  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  asleep  in  bed  when  the 
Colonel  departed,  and  that 
we  did  not  breakfast  until 
9.30  A.M.  We  had  barely  sat 
down  when  we  noticed  that 
strange  things  were  happen- 
ing, and  we  walked  out  of  the 
wood  into  the  open  to  inves- 
tigate. We  could  hear  dis- 
tinctly bursts  of  machine-gun 
fire,  although  the  line  should 
have  been  six  miles  away  at 
least.  German  field  -  gun 
shells — we  could  not  be  mis- 
taken —  were  falling  on  the 
erest  of  a  hill  not  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
camp.  On  our  left,  that  is  to 
the  north,  there  was  heavy 
gun  fire.  On  our  right,  in  the 
direction  of  Gouzeauoourt, 
sheila  were  falling,  and  there 
were  continuous  bursts  of 
machine-gun  fire. 

We  had  not  fully  realised 
what  was  happening,  when  a 
number  of  wounded  infantry- 
men came  straggling  past.  I 
questioned  them.  They  told 
me  that  the  enemy  was  at- 
tacking everywhere,  that  he 
had  broken  through  near 
Gouzeauoourt,  capturing  many 
guns,  and  was,  to  the  best  of 
their  belief,  still  advancing. 

This  was  cheerful  news  and 
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made   me   think    hard.     Look 
at  this  rough  diagram — 


Our  line  on  the  29th  formed 
a  bulge  or  salient.  I  knew 
the  enemy  had  attacked  at 
A  and  had  broken  'through. 
I  suspected  from  the  heavy 
gun  fire  that  he  was  attacking 
at  B.  If  these  two  attacks 
were  successful,  our  troops 
inside  the  bulge  would  be  sur- 
rounded and  the  two  attack- 
ing forces  would  meet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cross  on 
the  diagram.  But  the  +  also 
represented  my  own  position 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
with  a  batch  of  tanks  in  every 
stage  of  disrepair  and  the 
Colonel  by  now  at  Meaulte. 

I  hurried  to  the  camp  of 
"E"  Battalion,  a  hundred 
yards  away,  but  that  battalion 
was  temporarily  under  the 
command  of  a  captain,  as  the 
Colonel  and  the  three  company 
commanders  had  preceded  the 
tanks  in  the  move  to  Meaulte. 
"G"  Battalion,  the  third 
battalion  of  the  brigade,  was 
encamped  on  the  farther  side 


of  the  wood,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, and  I  had  no  time  to  go 
and  see  who  was  in  command 
of  it.  Besides,  the  Colonel's 
oar  had  disappeared  with  the 
Colonel,  and  I  had  no  trans- 
port except  three  battered 
motor-cycles. 

So  I  assumed  command  of 
the  two  battalions  and  gave 
instructions  for  all  tanks  that 
were  in  any  way  mobile  to  be 
filled  and  loaded,  This  took  a 
little  time,  as  the  petrol  dump 
was  some  distance  away,  and 
we  had  no  lorries.  Then,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  we  were 
about  to  fight — and  I  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  withdraw — 
we  should  probably  be  sur- 
rounded, I  collected  those  offi- 
cers and  men  who  were  not 
actually  needed  to  fight  the 
tanks,  and  ordered  Field, 
whom  I  placed  in  charge,  to 
march  them  back  to  Royaul- 
oourt,  where  I  hoped  that  they 
would  be  out  of  the  way. 

After  I  had  made  these 
preliminary  arrangements  I 
started  with  Spencer,  my  ser- 
vant, in  search  of  the  nearest 
Divisional  Headquarters.  By 
this  time  all  the  roads  into 
Metz  were  blocked  with  trans- 
port of  every  description.  The 
enemy  gunners  were  endeavour- 
ing to  register  on  the  Trescault 
road,  but  they  were  shooting 
consistently  short  or  over,  and 
a  couple  of  "shorts*'  gave 
Spencer  and  myself  the  fright 
of  our  lives. 

In  Metz  we  discovered  the 
headquarters  of  the  Guards 
Division.  I  reported  to  the 
Divisional  Commander  that  I 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  an 
odd  collection  of  second-hand 
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tanks.  He  was  not  much  im- 
pressed, but  wired  the  news  to 
his  corps  and  told  me  to  wait 
for  orders. 

The  cross  -  roads  in  Metz 
about  11  A.M.  on  the  30th 
November  1917  would  have 
gratified  any  German.  In  spite 
of  the  desultory  shelling  there 
was,  of  course,  no  panic,  but 
the  thick  confused  stream  of 
traffic  pouring  westwards  was 
unpleasant.  It  reminded  me  too 
vividly  of  Estrees  on  the  after- 
noon of  Le  Gateau,  three  years 
before.  Mingled  with  the 
transport  were  odd  groups  of 
men.  The  survivors  of  bat- 
teries, stragglers  who  had  lost 
their  units,  walking  wounded 
— bitter,  because  they  felt  that 
this  sudden  counter  -  attack 
should  have  been  prevented, 
and  sullen,  because  although 
they  realised  that  Metz  was  no 
place  for  men  who  could  fight, 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do 
or  where  to  go.  There  is 
nothing  so  tragical  as  the  be- 
wilderment of  a  broken  army. 
For  every  man  who  retires 
because  he  is  afraid,  there  are 
a  thousand  who  retire  because 
they  are  not  organised  to 
advance. 

The  A.  P.M.  proved  himself 
a  man  indeed.  One  minute  he 
would  be  out  in  the  traffic 
lashing  the  drivers  with  a 
stinging  tongue,  until,  liter- 
ally frightened,  they  would 
perform  marvels  of  driving, 
and  so  disentangle  a  block  of 
traffic.  Another  minute  he 
would  drive  a  bunch  of  strag- 
glers into  the  courtyard,  con- 
signing them  with  deep  oaths 


to  the  lowest  hell.  Or  he  would 
interrupt  passionately  with  a 
wealth  of  curses  a  gunner 
subaltern  with  three  meu,  who, 
with  tears  in  his  voice,  was 
trying  to  explain  that  they 
alone  of  his  battery  had  sur- 
vived, and  that  they  had  at 
least  saved  the  breech-blocks 
and  the  sights.  The  A.P.M. 
was  a  huge  man  with  mad 
blue  eyes,  but,  thanks  to  his 
intolerant  fury,  the  stream  of 
traffic  continued  to  flow,  and 
no  possible  fighting  man  passed 
beyond  Metz.  My  own  servant, 
who  had  lost  me  in  the  crowd, 
was  arrested  as  a  straggler. 

At  about  12  noon  a  message 
came  through  from  the  Corpt  — 

"  One  battalion  of  tanks  will 
attack  Gouzeauoourt  from  di- 
rection of  Fins  and  one  bat- 
talion of  tanks  from  direction 
of  Heudeoourt." * 

The  General  considered  that 
this  message  was  an  order  for 
me  to  attack  with  my  own 
battalion,  but  as  both  Fins  and 
Heudeoourt  were  further  from 
me  than  Gouzeauoourt,  which 
the  enemy  had  taken,  I  read 
the  message  as  a  piece  of  in- 
formation. Probably  two  bat- 
talions of  the  2nd  Brigade  were 
about  to  attack.  The  General, 
however,  desired  me  to  attack. 

I  walked  back  to  the  wood, 
and  found  that  in  my  absence 
the  tanks  had  been  drawn  up 
in  line  at  intervals  of  one  hun- 
dred yards  to  defend  the  Tres- 
oault-Metz  road.  This  un- 
necessary deployment  caused 
delay,  but  by  1  P.M.  "E  "  bat- 
talion had  moved  off  to  attack 
Gouzeauoourt  from  the  west, 


1  I  quote  from  memory,  but  I  am  certain  of  the  words  "will  attack." 
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and  the  tanks  of  my  own  bat- 
talion to  attack  the  village  by 
the  shortest  possible  route.  I 
did  not  know  how  many  of  the 
tanks  would  reaoh  Gouzeau- 
oourt.  They  were  all  quite 
decrepit. 

When  I  had  seen  my  tanks 
under  way  I  returned  to  Metz, 
reported,  and  waited  for  further 
orders.  The  situation  was  dis- 
tinctly obscure.  We  knew 
that  the  enemy  had  not  been 
able  to  debouch  from  Gouzeau- 
oourt,  and  soon  we  learnt  that 
the  Irish  Guards  had  retaken 
the  village  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  but  the  corps  told  us 
that  enemy  cavalry  were  said 
to  be  in  Heudeoourt.  The 
news  from  the  north  was 
reassuring.  Apparently  the 
enemy  attack  had  been 
broken. 

The  tanks  of  my  own  bat- 
talion had  arrived  at  Gouzeau- 
oonrt  too  late  to  assist  the 
Irish  Guards,  but  the  sight  of 
tanks  on  the  ridge  to  the  west 
of  the  village  may  have 
assisted  in  the  discouragement 
of  the  enemy,  since  he  made 
no  further  effort  to  advance, 
although,  if  he  had  known  it, 
there  was  little  enough  in 
front  of  him.  Finally,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  in- 
fantry commanders  on  the 
spot,  my  tanks  withdrew  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gouzeau- 
oourt  Wood,  half-way  between 
Gouzeauoourt  and  Metz.  Of 
"E"  Battalion  I  had  heard 
nothing  as  yet. 

I  went  back  to  camp,  where 
I  found  that  steps  were  being 
taken  to  send  rations  out  to 
the  crews.  Just  before  dusk  I 
received  a  message  from  the 


Colonel,  instructing  me  not  to 
become  involved,  and  to  report 
to  Colonel  Hankey  command- 
ing "  G  "  Battalion.  So  Jumbo 
and  I,  by  now  more  than 
weary,  tramped  round  the 
wood,  and  after  an  hour's  hard 
walking  came  to  the  "G" 
Battalion  bivouac.  I  explained 
the  situation  to  the  Colonel, 
who  was  most  kind  and  under- 
standing, and  informed  him 
that  I  had  placed  myself  under 
the  orders  of  the  Guards 
Division,  and  proposed  to  con- 
tinue to  offer  that  Division 
any  help  that  was  possible. 
Colonel  Hankey  agreed. 

While  I  was  with  Colonel 
Hankey,  our  Brigade -Major 
arrived  and  told  us  that  a  lot 
of  nice  sound  tanks  were 
coming  up  for  our  use.  He 
was  astonished  that  I  had 
more  than  twenty  mobile 
tanks  under  my  command.  It 
seemed  that  in  an  official  re- 
turn to  the  brigade  we  had 
shown  only  one  tank  as  "fit 
for  action."  However,  he  ap- 
preciated the  course  we  had 
taken,  and  confirmed  Colonel 
Hankey's  instruction  that  I 
should  continue  to  operate  with 
the  Guards  Division. 

I  trudged  back  to  camp 
through  the  mud,  and,  after  a 
little  food,  finding  that  no 
orders  had  come  for  me,  I 
walked  into  Metz,  which  was 
by  now  free  of  traffic. 

The  General  was  arranging 
a  counter-attack  at  dawn  on 
Gonnelieu  and  the  ridge  to  the 
south  of  it.  Gonnelieu  was  a 
small  village  on  high  ground 
commanding  Gouzeauoourt,  and 
its  recapture  would  be  the  first 
step  towards  regaining  the 
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valuable  ground  that  we  had 
lost.  To  the  south  of  Gou- 
zeauoourt  a  dismounted  cav- 
alry Division  had  managed  to 
form  some  sort  of  line,  and 
this  Division  would  oo-operate 
with  the  Guards  Division  in 
the  oounter-attaok  proposed. 

The  General  and  his  G. S.O.I, 
was  determining  the  form 
which  the  counter  -  attack 
should  take.  We  were  in  a 
dim  and  bare  schoolroom. 
The  candles  on  the  General's 
table  threw  the  rest  of  the 
room  into  deep  shadow.  Out- 
side there  was  low  eager  talk- 
ing in  the  courtyard,  the  tramp 
of  a  sentry,  the  rhythmical 
rattle  of  a  limbered  waggon, 
with  horses  trotting,  a  man 
singing  quietly,  the  sudden 
impertinent  roar  of  a  motor- 
cycle, the  shouting  of  a  driver, 
and  then  the  silly  whine  and 
the  clear  reverberating  crash 
of  a  shell  bursting  by  night 
among  horses.  The  General 
was  speaking  evenly,  without 
emphasis.  .  .  . 

I  was  called  into  consulta- 
tion. Apparently  a  battalion 
of  tanks  from  the  2nd  Brigade 
now  lay  at  Gouzeauoourt  Wood, 
ready  to  assist  the  Guards. 
We  discussed  the  oounter- 
attaok,  and  a  decision  was 
made.  It  was  becoming  dan- 
gerously late.  The  staff- officer 
hurriedly  began  to  write  orders. 
I  left  the  schoolroom  and 
started  to  walk  up  the  hill 
through  the  frozen  night  to 
Gouzeauoourt  Wood. 

Outside  the  wood  in  a  rough 
plantation  I  discovered  the 
headquarters  of  a  brigade  of 
Guards,  and  with  them  the 
colonel  of  the  tank  battalion, 


with  whom  I  arranged  that  my 
tanks  should  attack  Gonne- 
lieu  itself,  while  his  tanks 
should  advance  with  the  in- 
fantry against  the  ridge  to  the 
south  of  that  village. 

A  message  came  through  to 
me  from  the  captain  tempor- 
arily in  command  of  "E" 
Battalion  that  he  had  lost 
touch  with  his  tanks,  and  did 
n@t  know  where  they  were 
now.  I  was  in  consequence 
forced  to  rely  upon  "  D  "  Bat- 
talion alone. 

I  found  my  section  com- 
manders, and  instructed  them 
to  move  their  tanks  round 
Gonzeauoourt  Wood,  and  con- 
centrate to  the  east  of  it,  so 
that  they  could  go  forward  to 
their  final  positions  prior  to 
the  attack  without  difficulty. 
I  foolishly  did  not  make  cer- 
tain myself  that  they  had 
sufficient  petrol  for  the  fight. 

Then  I  walked  over  the 
short  grass  round  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  wood  in  search 
of  another  brigade  head- 
quarters, and  ran  them  to 
ground  in  a  large  tent  pitched 
in  the  open  on  the  downs. 
Luckily  for  me  it  was  a  clear 
night,  with  a  moon  and  no 
clouds.  The  brigade  com- 
mander had  not  yet  received 
his  orders,  and  he  told  me  to 
find  the  colonel  of  a  certain 
battalion  of  Grenadier  Guards, 
warn  him  that  we  should  make 
a  oounter-attaok  on  Gonnelien 
at  dawn,  and  arrange,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  pending  orders 
from  the  division,  the  lines  on 
which  my  tanks  would  assist. 

I  tramped  on  over  the  cold 
bare  downs — it  was  now  about 
midnight — until,  to  my  relief, 
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I  struck  the  sunken  road 
oomiag  from  Tresoault.  I  fol- 
lowed it,  and,  just  short  of  the 
first  houses  in  Gouzeauoourt, 
I  found  the  headquarters  for 
which  I  was  looking  in  a  dug- 
out at  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  Colonel  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  inspection  of 
his  outpoats.  The  division  on 
the  left  was  working  forward 
from  the  north  towards  Gonne- 
lieu,  and  the  Colonel  had  been 
listening  to  and  watching  the 
enemy  machine  -  guns.  The 
village  was  thick  with  them. 
It  was  doubtful  if  the  division 
would  be  able  to  advance 
farther. 

I  gave  him  my  message,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  discussion 
he  sat  down  to  write  his  orders. 
The  Colonel  of  the  Welsh 
Guards  arrived,  and  together 
they  analysed  the  situation. 
...  I  hesitate  to  write  of  the 
Guards,  and  I  dare  not  deRoribe 
the  scene.  It  would  savour 
too  much  of  an  Academy 
picture. 

I  was  about  to  go  back 
to  mv  tanks  when  two  of 
my  officers  suddenly  appeared, 
bringing  the  worst  possible 
news.  The  tanks  had  rnn 
short  of  petrol!  Their  com- 
manders in  the  hurry  and 
excitement  of  the  duty  natur- 
ally had  not  realised  how  much 
they  had  used.  There  was  no 
transport.  In  any  case  it  was 
too  late.  And  the  attack 
would  take  place  in  five  hours 
— the  Guards  were  relying  on 
our  tanks  —  Gonnelieu  was 
crammed  full  of  machine-guns. 
The  Colonel  had  just  said  so. 

I  felt  siok  and  frightened. 
My  mind  flew  back  to  a  morn- 


ing when  I  was  late  for  school 
and  stood  outside  the  door, 
desperate  and  trembling,  miser- 
ably wondering  whether  it 
would  be  worse  to  go  in  and 
face  the  smiles  of  the  class 
and  the  cutting  words  of  the 
master,  or  to  stop  away  for  the 
whole  day  on  the  plea  that  I 
was  really  ill.  The  Guards 
were  relying  on  our  tanks,  and 
Gonnelieu  was  crammed  full  of 
machine-guns ! 

A  moment  before  I  had 
listened  in  apprehension  to 
the  shells  bursting  along  the 
sunken  road.  Now,  throwing 
my  officers  a  few  brief  instruc- 
tions, I  dashed  up  the  road,  and 
regardless  of  shells  or  anything 
else,  I  ran  at  top  speed  back  to 
the  Brigade  Headquarters  in 
the  large  tent,  two  miles  away. 
It  was  an  eternity  before  I 
came  choking  to  the  tent  and 
rushed  to  the  telephone.  I 
called  up  the  colonel  of  the 
other  tank  battalion  and  be- 
sought him  to  send  at  least  a 
section  against  Gonnelieu,  for 
I  did  not  know  how  many  of 
my  tanks  would  have  sufficient 
petrol  to  enter  the  battle.  He 
replied  that  his  tanks  had 
already  started  for  their  final 
positions,  but  he  promised  that 
he  would  do  what  he  could. 

I  explained  the  situation 
shortly  to  the  brigadier  and 
then  hurried  off  to  my  tanks. 
I  found  the  crews  endeavouring, 
with  little  success,  to  siphon 
the  petrol  from  one  tank  to  an- 
other. At  last,  when  it  had 
become  too  late  to  do  more,  I 
sent  off  those  tanks  which  had 
any  petrol  at  all  in  them, 
hoping  that  by  some  miracle 
they  would  be  able  to  join  in 
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the  attack.  I  had  done  all  I 
could.  1  slunk  back  to  Brigade 
Headquarters  and  waited  in 
anguish  for  the  dawn.  The 
downs  were  lonely  and  cruel 
that  night. 

There  was  nothing  of  a  bar- 
rage, for  our  heavy  guns  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  or 
dismantled  in  Gouzeauoourt  or 
without  ammunition.  A  slight 
bombardment  and  the  Guards 
stormed  up  the  hill.  No  news 
came  to  us  at  Brigade  Head- 
quarters, but  we  could  hear 
with  terrible  distinctness  the 
never-ending  chatter  of  the 
enemy  machine  -  guns.  We 
tried  to  deceive  ourselves  and 
to  imagine  that  these  machine- 
guns  were  our  own,  but  we 
knew  our  deceit,  and  we  knew, 
too,  that  if  we  had  carried  the 
hill  and  were  fighting  on  the 
farther  slopes  of  it,  we  should 
hear  little  of  the  machine- 
guns. 

About  7.30  A.M. — it  was  the 
morning  of  December  1st — the 
brigadier  and  I  tramped  over 
the  hillside  to  the  sunken  road 
at  Gouzeauoourt,  passing  sev- 
eral machine  -  gun  pits  cun- 
ningly camouflaged.  Wecrossed 
the  ridge,  and  as  we  began  to 
descend,  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
Gouzeauoourt,  a  cheerful  little 
town  in  the  valley,  and  Gonne- 
lieu,  a  jumbled  village  set  on 
the  hillside  beyond  with  the 
white  stones  conspicuous  in  its 
cemetery,  and  a  church.  In  a 
large  field  below  us  and  on  the 
edge  of  Gouzeauoourt  were 
hutments,  shelled  and  deserted. 
They  had  been  left  in  a  hurry, 
and  before  one  hut  was  a  table 
laid  for  breakfast  with  a  real 
tablecloth.  Over  Gouzeau- 


oourt and  in  front  of  Gonne- 
lieu  shrapnel  was  bursting 
lazily. 

The  sunken  road  was  full  of 
wounded.  We  came  to  the 
headquarters  which  I  had 
visited.  They  were  occupied 
now  by  another  battalion  of 
Grenadier  Guards.  For  the 
battalion  which  I  had  met  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  were 
fighting  desperately  in  the 
cemetery  at  Gonnelieu. 

The  news  was  disquieting. 
The  Grenadier  Guards  had  not 
been  able  to  force  an  entry 
into  the  village,  while  the 
Welsh  Guards  on  their  right 
had  made  little  progress.  Both 
battalions  had  lost  practically 
all  their  officers.  They  had 
been  withdrawn  and  replaced 
by  fresh  battalions.  The  dis- 
mounted cavalry  had  managed 
to  establish  themselves  on  the 
ridge,  but  they  could  make  no 
farther  advance  until  Gonne- 
lieu was  cleared.  Tanks  could 
be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill. 
Two,  silhouetted  against  the 
skyline,  were  burning  fiercely. 
Of  my  own  tanks  nothing 
could  be  heard.  The  Colonel 
was  doing  valiant  things  in 
Gonnelieu. 

Then  came  a  grave  rumour : 
"TheColonelisbadly  wounded  1" 
but  a  moment  later  he  walked 
into  the  dug-out,  his  arm  in  a 
rough  sling  and  his  face  drawn 
with  pain.  They  persuaded 
him  against  his  will  to  go  to 
the  main  dressing  station.  .  .  . 
The  wounded  were  streaming 
past,  walking  wounded  and 
stretcher  after  stretcher. 

I  left  the  dug-out  and  went 
in  search  of  my  tanks,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  them. 
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They  were  not  to  be  traced, 
although  I  walked  down  to  the 
Villers-Plonieh  road,  and  later, 
coming  baok  up  the  hill,  olimbed 
a  little  mound  and  scanned  the 
opposite  slope  with  my  glasses. 
Certain  tanks  to  the  right  of 
Gonnelieu  obviously  belonged 
to  that  other  battalion.  Per- 
haps a  report  had  reached  our 
camp  at  Havrinoonrt  Wood, 
which  was,  in  fact,  nearer  to 
Gouzeauoonrt  than  was  Metz- 
en- Couture. 

So  at  last  I  turned,  and  mere 
weary  than  I  oan  describe, 
since  like  many  others  I  had 
been  more  or  less  on  my  feet 
for  twenty  -  four  hours,  I 
trudged  up  the  sunken  road 
and,  taking  a  last  look  at 
Gonnelieu  and  at  Gouzeau- 
court,  struck  out  across  the 
downs  to  Havrinoourt  Wood, 
a  matter  of  three  miles. 


At  the  camp  there  was  still 
no  news.  It  was  now  about 
11  A.M.  I  breakfasted  and 
turned  in,  telling  Jumbo  to 
call  me  if  any  message  came 
from  the  tanks. 

I  awoke  at  three.  The  crews 
had  reported.  The  tanks  had 
not  been  able  to  climb  out  of 
a  sunken  road  for  want  of 
petrol,  and  had  never  entered 
the  battle.  Of  "  E  "  Battalion 
there  was  still  no  news.  Tanks 
from  that  other  battalion  had 
assisted  the  Guards — that  was 
a  little  satisfying,  —  but  the 
Guards  had  failed  to  storm 
Gonnelieu. 

I  walked  out  of  the  wood 
into  the  open.  A  few  cen- 
turies ago  I  had  stood  on  the 
same  spot  and  wondered  why 
there  were  bursts  of  machine- 
gun  fire  in  the  direction  of 
Gouzeaucourt. 


CHAPTEB  XIII. — HAVRINCOT7RT  TO  HARROW. 

(December  1st,  1917,  to  January  31st,  1918.) 


We  were  not  yet  out  of  the 
wood.  I  was  smoking  a  pipe 
in  contemplative  solitude  be- 
hind my  hut  after  an  excel- 
lent little  dinner,  when,  with- 
out warning,  there  was  a 
shattering  explosion.  A  shell 
had  burst  a  few  yards  away 
in  the  bushes,  and  a  moment 
later  a  couple  fell  in  the 
farther  end  of  the  oamp. 
Evidently  the  Germans  wished 
us  to  remember  the  1st  Dec- 
ember 1917.  I  shouted  to 
the  men  to  take  oover  in  the 
tanks,  for  inside  or  under  a 
tank  is  a  place  of  compara- 
tive safety.  For  twenty  min- 
utes the  shelling  continued, 


and  then  it  stopped  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  begun.  We 
investigated  the  damage.  One 
man  had  been  killed  and  three 
wounded. 

I  ordered  the  men  to  sleep 
under  oover  that  night,  so 
that,  although  our  corner  of 
the  wood  was  shelled  four 
times  before  dawn,  there  were 
no  farther  casualties.  I  passed 
the  night  in  a  shallow  dug- 
out, and  I  was  glad  in  the 
morning  that  I  had  not  re- 
turned to  my  hut,  for,  when 
I  went  to  it  before  break- 
fast I  found  that  a  scrap  of 
shell  had  drilled  a  neat  hole 
through  my  bed. 
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Early  on  the  2nd  I  received 
orders  from  everybody,  and 
if  I  had  obeyed  them  all  UD" 
Battalion  would  have  remained 
where  it  was,  entrained  at 
the  Fins  railhead,  and  moved 
to  Dessart  Wood  on  the  route 
from  Metz  to  Fins.  So  I 
went  in  a  "box-body,"  which 
I  had  retained,  to  seek  coun- 
sel of  Colonel  Hankey.  I 
tracked  him  from  the  wood 
to  Fins,  and  found  him  there 
at  a  ruined  "  cinema  "  in  com- 
pany with  our  Brigade-Major, 
from  whom  I  learnt  that  our 
display  of  tanks  on  the  hills 
to  the  west  of  Gouzeauoourt 
had  been  more  valuable  than 
I  had  realised. 

I  suggested  to  the  Brigade- 
Major  that  I  should  withdraw 
the  battalion  to  Ytres,  the 
railhead  at  whioh  we  had  de- 
trained when  we  had  first 
arrived  in  this  troublesome 
neighbourhood.  We  knew  the 
route  t©  Ytres ;  there  were 
two  ramps  at  the  railhead ; 
we  should  be  out  of  every- 
body's way ;  accommodation 
there  should  be  ample  for  the 
battalion.  He  agreed  to  my 
suggestion,  and  gave  me 
definite  orders  to  move  as 
soon  as  possible. 

With  a  light  heart— for  it 
was  a  splendid  sunny  day — 
I  hurried  back  to  discover  the 
battalion  plunged  into  the 
deepest  melancholy.  The  ra- 
tions had  not  arrived !  That 
on  one  day  there  should  be  a 
shortage  of  rations  might  seem 
to  the  civilian  reader  a  com- 
monplace of  war,  and  he  may 
marvel  when  I  state  with  an 
eye  to  the  whole  truth  that 
this  was  in  very  fact  the  first 
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occasion,  while  I  was  with  my 
company  of  tanks,  on  whioh 
rations  had  definitely  not  ap- 
peared. And  the  reason  for 
it,  as  we  learnt  afterwards, 
was  ample.  The  enemy  had 
begun  to  shell  the  railhead  at 
Bapaume  with  a  long  -  range 
gun,  and  our  particular  lorries 
with  rations  on  board  had 
been  blown  into  matchboard 
and  scraps  of  tin. 

We  repaired  the  deficiency 
by  a  raid  on  a  dump,  which 
I  had  noticed,  and  were  pack- 
ing up  when  the  enemy  again 
began  to  shell  our  pet  corner 
of  the  wood — this  time  with  a 
high -velocity  gun.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  battalion  was 
ready  to  move  in  record  time. 
In  the  middle  of  it  all  our 
rations  arrived :  the  Equip- 
ment Officer,  undeterred  by 
long-range  guns,  had  secured 
fresh  rations  and  fresh  lor- 
ries. 

I  went  ahead  of  the  tanks  in 
my  "  box-body,"  and  that  night 
the  men  slept  peacefully  in  the 
brickyard  at  Ytres,  the  officers 
in  a  large  '* Adrian"  hut  at 
the  E.E.  dump,  and  I,  who 
had  made  friends  while  search- 
ing for  billets  with  an  admir- 
able and  elderly  subaltern  in 
charge  of  a  Labour  Detach- 
ment, after  playing  bridge  suc- 
cessfully in  a  hut  with  a  real 
fireplace,  went  to  bed  in  a  real 
bed. 

On  the  3rd  we  regained 
touch  once  more  with  the  out- 
side world.  Four  days'  mail 
arrived,  sundry  foodstuffs,  and 
a  new  pair  of  light  corduroy 
breeches ;  while  the  Colonel 
motored  up  from  Meaulte  to 
see  us,  and  gave  us  most 
3K 
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gratifying  messages  from  the 
Brigade  Commander.  On  the 
4th,  since  I  was  still  without 
transport,  I  tramped  five  miles 
aoross  the  downs  in  delioiously 
bright  and  frosty  weather  to 
Fins,  and  arranged  for  the 
entrainment  of  certain  tanks. 

That  evening  after  mess  I 
was  sitting  with  the  elderly 
subaltern  over  a  huge  fire. 
We  were  discussing  in  extreme 
eomfort  painting,  the  educa- 
tion of  artistic  daughters,  and 
the  merits  and  demerits  @f  the 
Slade  School.  Suddenly  we 
heard  a  musical  and  distant 
wail,  something  flew  past  the 
window,  and  there  was  a  wee 
"plonk." 

"A  dud!  "said  I  wearily. 

"They've  never  shelled  the 
place  before,"  he  asserted  with 
confidence. 

"It  was  rather  near,"  I 
murmured. 

We  were  silent,  and  then 
onoe  again  we  heard  the  musi- 
cal wail,  which  this  time  was 
followed  by  an  overwhelming 
explosion.  The  hut  trembled, 
and  clods  of  frozen  earth 
rattled  sharply  on  the  roof. 

He  rushed  off  to  his  coolies, 
and  I  came  back  to  the  fire 
after  I  had  given  instructions 
to  my  officers,  but  another 
"  dud  "  fell  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  hut,  so  I  determined  to 
explore  the  farther  end  ©f  the 
dump,  but,  of  course,  when  I 
was  walking  sedately  away, 
I  slipped  on  the  ice  and  took 
most  of  the  skin  off  my  thigh. 

At  last  the  shelling  stopped. 
We  again  returned  to  the  fire 
and  drank  hot  cocoa.  I  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed,  daring 
the  German  to  do  his  worst.  I 
was  dozing,  when  a  shell  burst 


just  outside  the  hut.  The  side 
of  the  hut  appeared  to  bulge 
inwards,  everything  fell  off  the 
shelves,  and  a  large  piece  of 
frozen  earth  flew  through  the 
window.  It  was  too  much, 
and  no  man  is  a  hero  in  silk 
pyjamas.  I  wrapped  myself 
in  a  British  warm  and  ran  out 
into  the  night — the  shell  had 
fallen  ten  yards  from  the  hut. 
Another  came.  I  fell  into  a 
trench,  but  it  was  so  cold  and 
humiliating  there  that  I 
returned  to  my  hut,  dressed 
rapidly,  and  went  to  spend  the 
night  with  a  friend  who  lived 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
dump.  We  had  just  begun  to 
make  some  tea,  when  the 
German  gunner  lengthened  his 
range.  We  might  have  re- 
mained where  we  were,  but  we 
were  too  tired  and  annoyed. 
We  decided  to  take  a  drink 
off  the  Town  Major. 

In  the  morning  we  moved  to 
the  brickyard  half  a  mile  away. 
I  was  making  for  my  new 
quarters  after  a  little  dinner 
with  the  Town  Major,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  a  quiet  night, 
when  a  shell  burst  in  front  of 
me.  I  ran  to  the  brickyard, 
but  my  quarters  then  were 
under  eighteen  feet  of  solid 
brick,  so,  although  we  were 
shelled  again  during  the  night, 
we  slept  most  peacefully. 

On  the  6th  I  managed  to 
entrain  the  remainder  of  my 
tanks  at  Fins  by  anticipating 
another  battalion  who  were  a 
little  late.  I  started  off  on  a 
motor-cycle  to  warn  Battalion 
Headquarters  that  the  tanks 
would  arrive  a  day  before  their 
scheduled  time,  but  I  had 
magneto  trouble  at  Haplin- 
oourt.  I  completed  the  journey 
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in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  country,  by  securing  a 
lorry  lift  to  Bapaume,  a  lift 
in  a  oar  from  Bapanme  to 
Albert,  and  then  walking  to 
the  oamp  at  Meaulte. 

Even  when  the  tanks  had 
been  detrained  at  Le  Plateau, 
the  most  desolate  railhead  on 
earth,  and  driven  to  the 
chilliest  of  tankodromes  by 
the  ruins  of  Beoordel-Becourt, 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
oamp,  we  were  not  rid  of  the 
war.  The  line  to  which  we 
had  fallen  back  was  none  too 
stable,  and  to  strengthen  it 
tanks  were  posted  at  intervals 
behind  the  guns.  It  was  in- 
tended that  these  tanks  should 
break  the  enemy  attack,  de- 
moralise their  infantry,  and  aot 
as  rallying-points  for  our  own 
men.  This  ourions  method  of 
defenee  was  never  tested,  per- 
haps luckily,  but  we  were  eom- 
pelled  to  take  our  turn  in  pro- 
viding garrisons  or  erews. 
Other  tanks,  manned  by  my 
men,  were  used  at  night  to 
drag  baek  heavy  guns,  which 
had  been  abandoned  in  the 
first  flurry  of  the  oounter- 
attaok  on  November  30,  and 
were  now  just  behind  our 
advanced  posts. 

During  these  days  I  was 
again  in  command  of  the 
battalion,  for  the  Colonel  was 
on  leave,  and  twice  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  drive  over 
the  Somme  battlefield  by 
Peronne  to  Fins.  It  was 
freezing  hard,  and  the  wind 
out  to  the  bone. 

At  last  we  were  free  even  of 
these  duties,  and  were  able  to 
spend  our  time  in  repairing  a 
job  lot  of  fifty  old  tanks,  in 
starting  their  engines  fre- 


quently to  avoid  the  effects 
of  frost,  and  in  making  our- 
selves thoroughly  comfortable. 
And  we  began  to  look  for 
pigs. 

The  oamp  on  the  hillside 
above  the  village  of  Meaulte 
at  first  consisted  of  large  huts, 
but  like  good  soldiers  we  added 
to  it  as  usual  a  variety  of 
"  temporary  structures,"  I 
oould  not  be  parted  from  my 
Armstrong  Hut,  and  Forbes, 
my  orderly  -  room  sergeant, 
would  have  wept  bitter  tears 
if  that  hut  which  a  party  from 
Behagnies  had  found  "  some- 
where in  France" — it  was  a 
dark  and  shapeless  erection — 
had  not  provided  shelter  for 
himself  and  his  papers. 

The  oamp  had  its  advan- 
tages. The  canteen  at  Meaulte 
was  then  the  finest  in  France. 
Albert,  within  walking  dis- 
tance, had  revived,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  fast  return- 
ing to  set  up  shop  and  make 
much  money  out  of  the  British 
troops.  Amiens  and  all  its 
luxuries  was  only  an  kour 
away  for  those  who  possessed 
oars.  We  had  something  of  a 
football  ground. 

Then  in  the  Colonel's  absence 
I  was  able  to  use  the  Colonel's 
horses,  and  with  the  Doctor 
or  the  Adjutant,  we  would 
canter  over  the  downs  and 
pay  visits  to  those  other  bat- 
talions who  were  in  huts  on 
the  edge  of  the  Happy  Valley 
above  Bray. 

As  Christmas  drew  near  our 
search  for  pigs  became  fever- 
ish, but  at  last  we  found  them, 
and  the  beer  too  arrived  ;  so 
that  we  were  able  to  give  to  each 
man,  in  addition  to  his  rations 
of  beef  and  plum-pudding,  one 
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pound  of  roast  pork  and  one 
gallon  of  beer. 

Of  Christmas  Day  I  have 
probably  a  clearer  reoolleotion 
than  many.  We  began  badly, 
for  half  the  battalion  paraded 
in  one  part  of  the  oamp  and  half 
in  another,  and  the  padre  was 
in  doubt,  Finally  we  combined 
and  shivered  through  the  ser- 
vioe.  A  little  later  oame  the 
men's  dinner.  The  Colonel  and 
his  company  commanders 
started  to  go  round,  but  there 
had  been  some  slight  antici- 
pation. .  .  .  We  went  away 
cautiously.  In  the  evening 
there  was  high  revelry,  speechi- 
fying, shouting,  bursts  of  crude 
song.  Some  wild  spirits  en- 
deavoured to  abstract  the  cap- 
tured field-guns  which  "G" 
Battalion  displayed  tempting- 
ly outside  its  huts,  but  "G" 
Battalion  was  not  convivial  on 
this  matter  and  talked  sternly 
of  fights.  This  was  sobering, 
far  the  last  thing  we  wanted 
was  to  fight  with  our  most 
excellent  friends — so,  feeling 
that  our  joke  had  been  a  trifle 
misunderstood,  we  drank  with 
them  instead.  But  somebody 
a  night  or  two  later  ran  the 
guns  down  into  the  village 
from  under  the  noses  of  "G" 
Battalion.  It  was  a  pity,  be- 
cause the  porridge  was  cold. 

There  are  other  stories  about 
that  Christmas  which  will  be 
told  time  and  again  in  the 
mess.  You  will  never  hear 
from  me  what  the  old  soldier 
said  to  the  Brigade  Commander 
in  the  streets  of  Meaulte. 

We  had  thought  that  we 
should  not  move  again  during 
the  winter,  and  we  were  just 
beginning  to  settle  down  when 
a  rearrangement  of  units  in 


the  Tank  Corps  and  the  ar- 
rival of  certain  new  battalions 
in  France  unsettled  the  situa- 
tion. 

You  will  remember  that 
after  the  battle  of  Arras,  "D" 
Battalion,  which  had  now  be- 
come the  4th  Battalion,  "E" 
(5th),  and"G"  (7th)  Battalions, 
formed  the  1st  Brigade.  To 
the  three  brigades  in  the  Tank 
Corps  a  fourth  and  fifth  were 
now  added.  The  4th  Brig- 
ade was  commanded  by  Brig- 
adier-General E.  B.  Hankey, 
D.S.O.,  and  included  at  first 
only  the  4th  and  5th  Battalions. 
This  Brigade  was  ordered  to 
billet  in  the  old  Blangy  area, 
and  one  of  the  brand-new  bat- 
talions was  instructed  to  take 
over  our  huts. 

I  must  state  with  regret 
that  the  advance  party  of  this 
new  battalion  was  a  shade 
tactless.  After  all,  we  were 
"D"  Battalion,  formed  out  of 
the  old  "D"  Company,  the 
senior  Tank  company  in 
France.  Further,  every  officer 
and  man  of  us  had  volun- 
teered for  the  job.  We  were 
inclined  to  look  for  a  little 
respect,  perhaps  even  a  little 
awe,  from  these  newcomers. 
During  the  fourteen  months 
of  the  battalion's  existence  the 
carpenters  had  been  busy. 
Forbes,  for  instance,  had  a 
collapsible  desk.  There  were 
racks,  card-tables, specialchaira, 
fittings  of  one  kind  or  another 
which,  since  we  were  then  al- 
lowed generous  transport,  and 
the  tanks  can  carry  much,  we 
took  with  us  from  place  to 
place.  These  cherished  pos- 
sessions were  claimed  by  the 
advance  party  as  billet  fix- 
tures to  be  left  with  the  huts, 
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which  had  been  more  bare 
than  a  dry  bone  when  we  had 
first  oome  to  them.  Finally, 
the  advance  party  had  the 
temerity  to  olaim  the  Colonel's 
own  wine-eupboard. 

That  was  enough.  We  could 
not  suffer  this  attempted  rape 
of  our  Colonel's  cherished  pos- 
session without  some  forcible 
protest.  Of  what  actually 
occurred  I  know  little,  for  I 
was  laid  low  in  my  hut  with 
a  bout  of  trench  fever.  My 
memory  cannot  be  trusted,  and 
the  strange  things  which  I 
heard  may  be  attributed  to 
delirium.  I  imagined  that 
extra  lorries  were  obtained, 
and  everything  possible  loaded 
upon  them.  I  dreamt  that 
during  these  last  days  there 
was  no  lack  of  firewood.  Half 
unconscious,  I  thought  of  men 
plying  axes. 

They  put  me  into  an  am- 
bulance and  sent  me  to  the 
Casualty  Clearing  Station  at 
Dernanoourt,  where  my  nurse 
was  even  more  charming  than 
nurses  usually  are.  It  was  a 
pleasant  ward,  and  for  com- 
pany there  was  an  ancient 
A. P.M.  with  a  fund  of  excellent 
stories,  and  a  succession  of  un- 
lucky but  cheerful  flying  men. 
When  we  became  convalescent 
the  A.P.M.  and  I  would  stroll 
through  the  snow  to  the  hos- 
pital trains  that  came  into  the 
siding,  but  we  decided  that 
we  preferred  our  own  nurses. 

We  could  not  hope  to  remain 
for  long  in  that  delicious  para- 
dise, and,  although  we  tried 
hard,  the  south  of  France  was 
beyond  our  reach.  The  oar 
came  for  me  en  a  dull  liverish 
morning,  and  I  had  to  say 
good-bye.  There  are  lesser 


tragedies,  which  leave  a 
wound. 

I  found  my  company  luxuri- 
ating at  Auohy-lez-Hesdin,  the 
most  desirable  village  in  the 
Blangy  area.  It  was  full  of 
good  billets  and  estaminets, 
and  there  was  an  officers'  tea- 
room where  the  law  of  the 
A.P.M.  did  not  run.  Many  of 
us  decided  that  it  was  indeed 
time  for  us  to  brush  up  our 
French.  We  had  neglected  it 
too  long. 

Soon  the  company  became 
amazingly  smart.  This  happy 
state  may  have  been  the  natural 
result  of  careful  inspections 
and  concentration  upon  drill, 
but  I  am  myself  inclined  to 
think  that  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  far-seeing  French- 
man who  established  a  cotton- 
mill  in  Auchy  and  employed  a 
number  ©f  girls  with  large 
admiring  eyes. 

You  will  remember  that  dur- 
ing the  last  season  at  Blangy- 
sur-Ternoise  the  company  had 
made  a  name  for  itself  in  the 
football  world,  and  we  did  not 
intend  to  allow  this  reputation 
to  slip  away.  No  Selection 
Committee  discussed  with  more 
care,  insight,  and  real  know- 
ledge of  the  game  the  merits 
of  each  candidate  for  the  com- 
pany eleven  than  that  over 
which  I  had  the  honour  to 
preside,  and  as  a  very  natural 
result  we  won  during  the 
month  of  January  a  series  of 
overwhelming  victories.  But 
I  have  not  yet  decided  to  my 
satisfaction  whether  Spencer 
was  more  useful  in  the  centre 
or  on  the  wing. 

And  B.,  a  major  from  the 
Glasgow  Yeomanry,  whe  was 
attached  to  the  company  for 
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instruction,  took  charge  when 
football  was  impossible,  and 
led  the  company  with  intoler- 
able energy  over  many  weary 
miles  of  country. 

In  the  evening  he  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  mess.  We 
still  had  that  piano  which  had 
been  taken  forward  in  the 
first  lorry  that  ever  attempted 
the  Puisieux  -  le  -  Mont  road 
from  Albert  to  Aohiet-le- Grand 
after  the  enemy  had  retired  in 
March.  Our  guest-nights  were 
unequalled.  Who  could  ever 
forget  our  "Beauty  Chorus," 
with  B.  as  "prima  ballerina," 
or  Happy  Fanny  singing  a 
song  in  his  more  cheerful 
meod? 

There  was  only  ©ne  little 
cloud.  The  Russian  Armies, 
infected  with  strange  enthusi- 
asms, had  left  the  battlefield. 
The  Italians  had  their  backs  to 
the  wall.  We  heard  rumours 
that  the  French  Armies  were 
sullen  and  despairing.  It  was 
certain  that  the  enemy  would 
make  one  last  enormous  effort 
before  the  tardy  Americans 
arrived.  We  were,  of  course, 
confident — no  man  in  France 
even  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate defeat — and  we  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  break  the  enemy  attack, 
however  determined  it  might 
prove  to  be. 

We  practised  the  defence  of 
Auehy,  though  we  thought 
such  precautions  to  be  far- 
fetched; but  it  was  a  more 
serious  matter  when  we  were 
told  that,  instead  of  wintering 
at  Auchy,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  battalion  to  move 
up  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peronne,  where  our  nights 


might  be  interrupted  by  bombs 
and  shells. 

Before  the  company  left 
Auohy  I  was  ordered  home  with 
other  company  commanders  to 
help  form  new  battalions  at 
the  celebrated  Bovington 
Camp.  The  orders  came 
suddenly,  although  they  had 
not  been  unexpected.  On  the 
31st  January  I  handed  over 
the  command  of  the  company 
to  B..  and  the  parting  was  less 
bitter  because  I  knew  that  the 
company  would  be  safe  and 
happy  under  him. 

I  drove  away  from  Auohy 
on  a  sunny  morning  with  frost 
in  the  air  and  snow  on  the 
ground.  I  caught  the  after- 
noon boat. 

My  thoughts  ran  back  a  year 
to  Blangy  and  the  dim  smoky 
dining -hall  of  the  Hospice, 
where  first  I  had  met  my 
company.  Then  we  had  been 
confident  that  in  the  great 
battle  of  the  year  we  should 
utterly  defeat  the  enemy, 
principally  by  reason  of  our 
tanks — our  imaginations  reeled 
with  dreams  of  what  tanks 
could  do.  And  what  a  joke 
those  dummy  tanks  had 
been!  ...  I  recalled  our 
pride  when  we  had  been 
selected  to  take  part  in  the 
Arras  battle,  our  annoyance 
when  the  enemy  retreated  and 
brought  our  careful  plans  to 
nothing,  our  disappointment 
that  we  must  fight  with  old 
Mark  I.  tanks.  .  .  .  Then 
Aohiet-le-Grand,  the  detrain- 
ing in  the  blizzard,  the  anxious 
nights  at  Morny  Copse,  the 
sudden  conference  at  Army 
Headquarters,  the  struggle 
against  time,  the  biting 
anxiety  when  no  news  of  my 
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tanks  came  to  me  in  the  Arm- 
strong Hat  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Australian  Division,  the 
explanation  of  the  coming 
battle  to  my  officers  in  the 
sheer  darkness  of  the  little 
ruin  at  Noreuil,  the  confidence 
in  victory  and  the  despair  at 
failure — could  tanks  be  used 
again  ?  —  tempered  by  the 
stubborn  thought  that  we  had 
done  our  best,  and  from  the 
hillside  the  picture  ©f  my  sur- 
viving tank,  unfairly  crippled 
by  a  chance  shell. 

At  Behagnies  we  had  been 
happy  enough.  Then  after 
Haigh's  show  there  had  been 
Wailly,  with  the  liquid  grass 
sprouting  in  the  cornices  of 
the  church,  the  delicious  sum- 
mer at  Humieres  and  the  dis- 
mal foreboding  when  we  heard 
that  we  were  destined  for  the 
Salient.  I  remembered  the 
everlasting  blare  of  the  aero- 
planes at  La  Lovie,  the  steam- 
ing and  odorous  mud  of  the 
tank  routes,  our  noisy  adven- 
tures at  the  "Dead-End,"  the 
long  days  of  weary  waiting, 
the  hopeless  attempt  at  St 
Julien,  and  the  black  tragedy 
of  the  Poelcapelle  Koad.  Why 
had  tanks  ever  been  sent  to 
destruction  at  Ypres  ?  There 
must  be  whole  cemeteries  of 
tanks  in  that  damnable  mud. 
And  we  had  lost  Talbot 
there. 

It  was  more  comforting  to 
dwell  on  that  astonishing 
sight  at  dawn  on  November  20 
—  lines  of  tanks  stretching 
away  into  the  distance  as  far 
as  we  could  see, — it  was  a  full 
day, — the  sunken  road  with 
its  kitchens,  the  dead  and 


sprawling  Germans,  the  glass 
of  wine  in  the  delicately  pan- 
nelled  chamber,  the  climb  up 
the  narrow  chalk  trench  to  the 
railway  embankment,  and  the 
discovery  that  we  could  not 
enter  Flesqui&res,  the  dash 
back  to  the  unbelieving  Colonel, 
the  unpleasant  quarter  of  an 
hour  under  machine-gun  fire, 
the  shook  of  Ward's  death.  .  .  . 

And  then  Bourlon  Wood,  sit- 
ting square  and  imperturbable 
on  the  hillside,  with  the  tank 
burning  piteously  on  the  ridge 
to  the  left  of  it — what  a  fever- 
ish search  there  had  been  for 
X.'s  dug-out  on  the  night  before ! 
How  I  had  thanked  the  Fates 
for  that  convenient  quarry 
until  a  shell  burst  on  the  lip 
of  it! 

Finally,  Gouzeauoourt,  Ytree. 
Had  tanks  achieved  the  suc- 
cesses which  we  had  prophesied  ? 
It  was  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  Anyway,  whatever 
our  successes,  whatever  our 
failures,  no  man  had  ever  com- 
manded a  finer  company  than 
mine. 

The  boat  slid  past  the  quay- 
side. We  crowded  at  the  gang- 
way, and  there  was  the  usual 
rush  for  the  train.  I  secured 
a  seat  as  usual  by  climbing  in 
on  the  wrong  side.  We  reached 
London  in  thick  fog.  They 
told  me  I  might  just  as  well 
take  a  week's  holiday  at  home 
before  reporting  at  Regent 
Street  and  asking  for  leave  on 
arrival.  It  was  three  hours 
by  District  to  South  Harrow 
and  at  Ealing  Common  a  young 
officer  had  walked  off  the 
platform  and  fallen  under  a 
train. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

MR  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  LOST  OPPORTUNITY — THE  WOOING  OF  THE 
BOLSHEVISTS — A  TIME-LIMIT  TO  OUR  HONOUR — PAUPERISING  THE 

STATE. 


To  Mr  Lloyd  George  was 
given  the  best  chance  that 
ever  fell  to  a  British  Minister, 
Not  even  William  Pitt  was  so 
highly  favoured  by  fortune  as 
he.  For  Pitt  was  asked  not 
only  to  fight  an  implacable  foe, 
bat  to  fight  him  hampered 
always  by  a  fierce  self-seeking 
Opposition,  led  by  the  clever 
unscrupulous  rogue  which  was 
Charles  James  Fox.  After 
last  year's  General  Election 
Mr  George  was  supreme  in  the 
country.  He  had  won,  and  he 
might  have  kept,  the  general 
confidence.  He  was  not  ham- 
pered by  the  jealousy  of  rivals 
or  by  the  criticism  of  a  dis- 
appointed Opposition.  If  ever 
a  politician  might  have  chosen 
the  right  course  and  pursued 
it,  it  was  Mr  George,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  discredit 
upon  himself,  and  in  destroy- 
ing the  solid  monument  of 
faith  which  his  compatriots 
had  dedicated  to  his  honour. 

Like  many  others  of  his 
kind,  he  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  bear  success.  Not 
even  in  the  days  of  his  high- 
est arrogance  did  Mr  Asquith 
believe  himself  indispensable 
as  fervently  as  does  Mr  George 
to-day.  To  suit  his  own  con- 
venience he  has  transformed 
what  Mr  Asquith  had  left  of 
the  British  Constitution.  He 
seems  to  have  no  natural  love 


of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
se  far   we   are    in   agreement 
with  him.   But  he  is  a  member, 
and  the  head,  of  that  assembly. 
Even  though  he  has  renounced 
the    privilege    of     leading     it 
actively,  he  is  still,  or  should 
be,    accountable    to    it.      The 
proper     place     for     a     Prime 
Minister  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    There  he  should  be  to 
expound    his    policy,    and    to 
repel  the  attacks  of  his  critics. 
Never    before     has     a    Prime 
Minister  been  known  to  neglect 
this  elementary  duty.     It  was 
Peel's    chief     glory    that     he 
played     upon    the     House    of 
Commons     as     upon    an     old 
fiddle,   and  this  act   ©f  virtu- 
osity demanded    his   constant 
presence.     Disraeli   and   Glad- 
stone were  assiduous  in  their 
attendance.     And  we  know  not 
for   what   reason    Mr    George 
should     enjoy     an     immunity 
denied  to  his  predecessors,  to 
all  of  whom  he  is  inferior  in 
wisdom,  training,  tradition,  and 
resolution.     Nor   do   we   com- 
plain of  Mr  George's  unbroken 
absence  because  we  think  that 
by   his   voice   and   gesture   he 
will  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
State    or    help    to    solve    the 
difficulties  which  confront  us. 
We    object     to     an     absentee 
Prime  Minister,  because  by  the 
very    act     of    withdrawal    he 
arrogates  to  himself  the  power 
and    influence     of     a     despot. 
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There  was  a  time  when  the 
Mikad©  of  Japan,  hidden  se- 
curely behind  a  curtain,  was 
not  seen  by  the  eye  of  man, 
and  he  grew  into  a  dangerous 
unpieroed  mystery.  Mr  George, 
it  is  true,  has  promised  to  show 
himself  for  half  an  hour  a  week 
to  an  amazed  and  worshipping 
people.  But  he  still  guards 
the  mystery  ef  his  state,  looks 
upon  himself  not  as  a  Prime 
Minister,  but  as  a  President, 
and  fondly  hopes  that  he  may 
pull  the  strings  of  Empire 
from  that  secluded  strong- 
hold of  tyranny  —  Downing 
Street. 

What  he  does  in  Dawning 
Street  we  do  not  know;  not 
even  a  rumour  of  his  activity 
reaches  us.  We  do  know  what 
he  neglects  to  do  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  may  read, 
if  we  will,  the  brief  speeches 
which  he  delivers  when  he 
believes  that  silence  is  no  longer 
safe.  And  as  he  ignores  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  so  he 
regards  with  a  kind  of  anger 
every  word  that  is  said  in  his 
dispraise  by  the  press.  The 
lightest  criticism  directed 
against  him  is  a  "stunt,"  as 
he  calls  it.  It  is  perhaps  the 
clearest  proof  of  his  insensi- 
tiveness  that  "  stunt"  and 
"proposition"  are  ever  on  his 
tongue.  They  come  from 
America,  and  express  nothing 
that  might  not  be  better  said 
in  English.  And  far  worse 
than  the  vulgarity  of  his  style 
is  the  petulance  of  his  resent- 
ment. After  all,  England  was 
not  made  for  Mr  George,  and  if 
he  cannot  serve  her  with  dignity 
and  forgetfulness  of  self,  the 


sooner  we  get  rid  of  him  the 
better.  A  great  empire  cannot 
long  tolerate  a  Minister  who, 
when  he  should  speak  with  au- 
thority to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
babbles  of  "stunts,"  and  un- 
packs from  his  heart  in  public 
the  fear  and  hatred  which  he 
feels  for  what  he  describes  as 
the  Northoliffe  Press. 

Mr   George,   then,   demands 
many    immunities — immunity 
from  criticism  and  attack,  im- 
munity from  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  immunity 
from  the  necessity  of  explaining 
himself.     What   does   he  give 
us  in   exchange  for  all  these 
immunities  ?    Nothing  but  cun- 
ning,  which,    as    Boling  broke 
said  long  ago,  is  the  "  lew  mim- 
iok  of  wisdom."    He  is  cunning 
in  extricating  himself  from  a 
difficulty,    he    is    cunning    in 
bringing    a   slavish   House    of 
Commons  to  heel,  if  it  dare  to 
shew  a  sign  of  revolt;  he  is 
still    cunning,   though   not   so 
cunning  as  he  was,  in  concili- 
ating this  or  that  group  of  his 
supporters  in  the  country.   And 
this  cunning  is  the  best  mea- 
sure of    his   failure.      He  was 
given  the  opportunity  of  wis- 
dom, and  he  could  not  use  it, 
for  wisdom  is  beyond  his  reach. 
He  was   given  the  trust  of  a 
people,  and  he  was  forced  to 
reject  it,  because  he  could  net 
discover  which   set   of  ineom- 
patibles    it    would    pay    him 
best,  for  the  moment,  to  sup- 
port.    Yet  there  he   stands — 
the  very  symbol  of  democracy, 
touchy,   wayward,    tyrannical, 
and  withal  just  clever  enough 
to  keep  his  power  in  the  House 
which  he  never  visits,  and  to 
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play  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
country  which  he  has  duped. 

In  nothing  does  he  show  his 
faculty  of  managing  a  de- 
mocracy more  plainly  than  in 
his  unfailing  knack  of  saying 
nothing.  If  he  be  pursued,  he 
hides  himself  as  easily  as  does 
the  cuttle-fish,  and  after  the 
same  manner.  Not  long  since 
some  members  of  the  House 
had  the  temerity  to  criticise 
the  Government's  criminal  ex- 
travagance. And  Mr  George, 
without  advancing  a  single 
argument,  without  admitting 
a  single  sin,  enveloped  himself 
in  so  dark  a  shroud  of  talk 
that  he  got  off  unscathed.  We 
do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  his 
critics,  who  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  pursue  him  through 
the  obscurity  of  his  inky  rhe- 
toric, and  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  worsted  by  an 
absurd  piece  of  mob-oratory. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  take 
their  own  attack  very  seriously. 
The  most  of  them  are  mem- 
bers of  a  o©alition,  in  which 
there  is  a  fusion  not  of  prin- 
ciples but  of  interests,  and  not 
a  round  dozen  would  be  will- 
ing, even  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
to  witness  the  fall  ef  Mr 
George,  who  would  drag  them 
with  him  to  the  ground. 

It  is  all  the  easier  for  Mr 
George  to  control  the  House 
of  Commons  by  facing  both 
ways,  because  he  appears  not 
to  hold  any  opinions  what- 
ever. Nobody  knows  —  least 
of  all  himself — whether  he  is 
Liberal  or  Tory,  Free  Trader 
or  Protectionist.  His  speeches 
never  enlighten  us,  and  for  a 
good  cause.  If  he  betrayed 
too  strong  a  leaning  to  one 


side  or  another,  he  would 
run  the  risk  of  losing  a 
bundle  of  votes;  and  this 
he  will  not  do  if  he  can 
help  it.  His  method  varies  a 
little  with  the  exigency  of 
the  moment.  Sometimes  he 
says  nothing  at  all,  at  other 
times  he  expresses  two  opinions 
with  an  equal  show  of  sin- 
cerity. But  he  never  publicly 
makes  up  his  mind :  and  ever 
since  the  last  General  Election 
he  has  drifted  as  he  would, 
and  has  asked  the  country  to 
drift  with  him. 

So  we  have  a  Prime  Minister 
without  a  plan,  a  Government 
without  a  policy.  Even  where 
determination  is  necessary,  we 
are  refused  the  slightest  hint 
of  guidance.  And  the  Cabinet, 
whose  members  seem  to  go  as 
they  please,  are  unable  to 
arrange  upon  one  stout  false- 
hood to  which  they  shall  ad- 
here. Upon  what  happens  in 
Russia,  for  instance,  the  future 
of  Europe  depends.  If  the 
terror  which  hourly  takes  its 
toll  of  innocent  blood  be  not 
checked,  our  whole  civilisation 
may  be  overthrown.  The 
apostles  of  murder  and  tor- 
ture, the  ineffable  Lenin  and 
Trotsky,  have  not  the  smallest 
intention  of  limiting  their 
activities  to  the  country  which 
they  misgovern.  They  are 
adepts  at  propaganda,  as  we 
may  see  in  countries  so  far 
apart  as  Afghanistan  and 
the  United  States.  Wher- 
ever they  can  send  their 
emissaries,  there  will  they 
pollute  the  wells  of  truth, 
there  will  they  institute,  if 
they  can,  the  vilest,  most 
brutal  tyranny  that  the  world 
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has  ever  known.  To  devise 
some  policy  with  which  the 
onrush  of  Bolshevism  may  be 
checked  is  Mr  George's  first 
duty.  He  is  our  despot,  and 
his  colleagues  obey  him,  like 
the  terrified  serfs  that  they 
are.  Whatever  he  proposed 
would  be  accepted  with  ap- 
proval, if  not  with  enthusiasm, 
by  an  interested  House  of 
Commons.  Unless  10  Down- 
ing Street  is  hermetically 
sealed,  some  glimmerings  of 
the  truth  about  Russia  must 
have  reached  him.  Mr  Dukes 
in  'The  Times/  that  highly 
honourable  man  Colenel  John 
Ward  in  Parliament,  have 
told  the  country  something 
of  the  terror  which  stalks  with 
fire  and  sword  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Russia. 
Every  day  contributes  its 
fresh  specimen  of  brutality. 
The  novelist,  Kuprin,  a  witness 
of  truth  and  authority,  has 
told  us  hew  the  Chinese 
executioners  are  selling  the 
flesh  of  their  victims  to  the 
starving  people.  Then  comes 
a  British  officer,  summoning 
us,  in  '  The  Times,'  to  a  crusade. 
"Bolshevist  Russia,"  he  re- 
minds us,  "is  a  channel  of 
communication  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress, 
to  Egypt,  India,  and  Afghani- 
stan. Unless  beaten  by  us, 
the  Bolshies  will  beat  us. 
It  is  a  side  issue  for  the  present, 
but  the  danger  of  their  rousing 
and  letting  loose  the  Chinese 
is  not  so  very  remote.  They 
have  declared  war  on  Chris- 
tianity. The  Bible  to  them  is 
a  counter-revolutionary  book, 
and  to  be  stamped  out.  They 
are  aiming  at  raising  all  non- 


Christian  races  against  the 
Christian  countries."  So  it  is 
that  some  80  per  cent  of  the 
commissaries  are  Jews.  So 
it  is  that  "in  towns  captured 
by  Bolsheviks  the  only  un- 
violated  sacred  buildings  are 
the  synagogues,  while  churches 
are  used  for  everything,  from 
movie  -  shows  to  slaughter- 
houses." 

It  is  then  agreed,  except 
by  the  members  of  the  Labour 
Party,  that  Bolshevism  is  the 
vilest  species  of  tyranny  that 
ever  was  invented.  It  was 
thrust  upon  Russia  by  the 
Germans,  as  the  Bolsheviks 
themselves  admit,  for  their 
own  ends ;  and  when  it  has 
served  its  turn  the  Germans 
will  suppress,  again  for  their 
own  purpose,  what  they  for- 
merly encouraged.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Labour  Party  eare 
for  none  of  these  things.  They 
seem  t®  be  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  sufferings  of  ethers ; 
and,  should  Germany  succeed 
in  capturing  all  the  wealth  of 
Russia,  they  will  heartily  con- 
gratulate her.  They  are,  in- 
deed, inaccessible  to  ideas  as 
to  truth.  The  lineal  descen- 
dants of  Bright  and  Roebuck, 
though  they  know  it  not,  the 
last  repositories  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  Manchester  Schoel,  they 
profess  it  as  a  creed  that  men 
should  do  as  they  like.  (This 
freedom,  of  course,  they  would 
limit  to  those  with  whom  they 
are  in  complete  sympathy.)  If 
it  pleases  the  Bolsheviks  to  mur- 
der and  to  rape,  why  should 
not  they  indulge  their  taste  for 
these  crimes  ?  They  kill  chiefly 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  besides 
they  are  doing  as  they  like. 
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If  the  Bolshevists  show  a  far- 
fetched ingenuity  in  torture 
and  mutilation,  the  members 
of  our  Labour  Party  allege 
the  same  excuse:  they  are 
doing  as  they  like.  When 
the  champions  of  the  Prole- 
tariat destroy  libraries  and 
museums,  when  they  give  to  the 
children  in  the  schools  a  mixed 
course  of  starvation  and  Karl 
Marx,  they  utter  no  word  of 
protest.  The  Bolsheviks  are 
doing  as  they  like.  In  truth, 
the  members  of  the  Labour 
Party  are  unchanged  and  un- 
changing. No  finger  must  be 
laid  upon  them.  They  and 
their  friends  must  be  allowed 
the  full  licence  of  doing  what 
they  will.  "  If  they  are  stopped 
from  making  Hyde  Park  a  bear- 
garden or  the  streets  impas- 
sable," as  Matthew  Arnold 
wrote  fifty  years  ago,  "they 
say  they  are  being  butchered 
by  the  aristocracy." 

What  our  working  men  think 
about  Russia  should  not  matter 
to  anybody,  and  it  would  not 
matter  if  Mr  George  were  not 
afraid  of  them.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  he  has  shaped  his 
policy  in  accord  with  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  wishes  of  the 
ignorant.  He  has  taken  coun- 
sel with  the  leaders  of  labour, 
and  he  has  subordinated  his 
foreign  policy  to  these,  who  see 
in  Lenin  and  Trotsky  the  only 
stalwart  champions  of  liberty. 
His  opinions,  like  all  opinions 
that  are  borrowed,  have  varied 
from  time  to  time.  But  never 
once  in  the  past  year  has  he 
come  forth  to  propose  a  clear 
courageous  course  of  action. 
His  speeches,  vague  and  in- 
determinate, have  been  so 


composed  as  to  alienate  as 
few  voters  as  possible,  and 
nothing  but  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  public  anger  could 
have  persuaded  him  ever  to 
offer  a  word  of  explanation. 
Nor  are  his  speeches  intel- 
ligible to-day  unless  we  go 
back  nearly  a  year  and  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  tragi- 
comedy ®f  Prinkipo.  If  the 
suggestion  that  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  should  meet  represen- 
tatives of  the  other  Russian 
governments  and  of  the  Allies 
on  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora were  not  Mr  George's, 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  were, 
it  was  assuredly  approved  by 
him  and  published  by  him. 
To  ask  such  statesmen  as  MM. 
Sazonoff  and  Savinkeff  to  meet 
in  friendly  discussion  with  a 
gang  of  bloody  murderers  and 
Jews  who  had  killed  and  tor- 
tured their  friends  and  rela- 
tives, is  a  piece  of  absurdity 
of  which  only  a  sanguine  dema- 
gogue could  be  guilty.  And 
MM.  George  and  Wilson  were 
not  even  at  the  pains  to  dis- 
cover whether  their  infamous 
plan  was  acceptable  to  any- 
body or  not.  They  made  up 
their  sovereign  minds  for  them- 
selves, and  then  told  MM.  Sa- 
zonoff  and  Savinkoff  what  they 
had  done.  They  received  the 
rebuff  which  they  deserved,  and 
there  for  the  moment  the  matter 
ended. 

For  some  months  we  heard 
nothing  about  the  Bolsheviks. 
Then  the  Government  took  its 
courage  in  both  hands  and 
published  a  White  Paper,  in 
which  were  set  forth  some  of 
their  countless  cruelties  and 
brutalities.  But  White  Papers 
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have  but  a  limited  circulation, 
and  as  few  of  the  Labour  Party 
discovered  the  truth,  no  great 
harm  was  done  to  the  Govern- 
ment, If  we  may  believe 
Mr  Bullitt,  that  sentimental 
American  went  to  Petrograd 
fully  charged  with  a  solemn 
mission  to  the  Bolsheviks  of 
which  M.  Clemenoeau  and  the 
rest  knew  nothing.  The  re- 
sult, as  Mr  Bullitt  admits, 
"  was  to  be  kept  an  entire  secret 
from  all  except  the  British ! " 
Mr  Philip  Kerr,  once  of  'The 
Bound  Table,'  and  now  Mr 
George's  private  secretary,  is 
said  to  have  been  told  of  what 
was  going  on.  Says  Mr 
Bullitt :  "  Mr  Kerr  and  I  then 
talked  and  prepared  what  we 
thought  might  be  the  basis  of 
peace."  And  Mr  Kerr,  for  his 
part,  wrote  a  note  sketching 
the  sort  of  terms  whose  ac- 
ceptance would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Allies  to  "  resume 
normal  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Government."  It  is 
true  that  he  added  a  clause  to 
his  letter  which  might,  if 
necessary,  absolve  Mr  George 
from  legal  complicity,  just  as 
a  mere  citizen  writes  "  without 
prejudice"  across  a  document 
which  otherwise  might  convict 
him.  If  he  had  not  done  this, 
Mr  Kerr  could  not  have 
claimed  to  be  a  politician. 
"You  will  understand,  of 
course,"  these  were  his  words, 
"that  these  conditions  have 
no  official  significance,  and 
merely  represent  suggestions 
of  my  own  opinion."  Is  there 
anybodysimple-minded  enough 
to  attach  much  importance  to 
these  guarded  and  guarding 
words  ? 


Once  again  the  veil  was 
drawn  down  upon  Russia. 
We  were  told  that  all  our 
troops  would  be  withdrawn 
by  November,  and  no  more. 
Then  came  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  remark- 
able for  the  honest,  spirited 
statement  of  Colonel  John 
Ward,  who  spoke  like  a  man, 
and  told  the  truth  like  a 
soldier.  Even  Mr  Churchill 
was  emboldened  by  his  ex- 
ample to  discuss  the  question 
with  candour.  He  admitted 
that  the  problem  which  con- 
fronted the  Allies  had  baffled 
them  all.  There  was,  he  said, 
the  policy  of  allowing  Russia 
"to  stew  in  her  own  juice," 
and  this  he  countered  by  the 
irrefutable  statement  that  she 
was  more  likely  to  stew  in 
German  juice.  He  believed 
that  there  was  a  real  Russia 
somewhere,  if  only  it  were 
permitted  to  emerge,  and  he 
confessed  his  anxiety  lest  that 
Russia,  when  it  emerged, 
should  be  discovered  to  be 
the  foe  of  the  Allies.  He 
made  no  secret  of  the  debt 
which  we  owed  to  Koltohak 
and  Denikin,  to  Korniloff  and 
Alexeieff.  And,  having  told 
the  plain  and  unvarnished 
truth,  he  gave  no  assurance 
that  in  the  future  Great 
Britain  would  make  any  at- 
tempt to  pay  the  debt,  which 
he  acknowledged.  Neverthe- 
less his  speech  was  not  hopeless. 
Even  if  it  gave  no  promise  of 
action,  it  disclosed  the  shadow 
of  a  good  intention.  Three 
days  later  Mr  George  rudely 
brushed  that  shadow  aside. 
Reverting  frankly  to  the  policy 
of  Prinkipo,  he  held  out  his 
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hand  to  the  Bolsheviks.  "  The 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies 
early  this  year,"  said  he, 
"made  an  effort  to  organise 
peace  among  the  warring  sec- 
tions, and  offered  the  Russian 
people  the  opportunity  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  by  peace- 
able means  in  what  way  they 
desired  to  be  governed."  How 
could  the  people  decide  for 
itself  when  the  heel  of  Jewish 
Bolshevism  was  upon  its 
throat?  "Unfortunately, "thus 
he  went  on,  "no  section  in 
Russia  was  ready ;  all  were 
bent  on  conquest.  I  hope  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  the 
Powers  will  be  able  to  renew 
that  attempt  with  better  pros- 
pects of  success."  Mr  George 
is  as  firmly  averse  from  mak- 
ing a  direct  statement  as  was 
Mr  Gladstone  himself.  But  at 
the  Mansion  House  he  seemed 
to  aim  at  lucidity,  and  you 
cannot  twist  his  words  to 
mean  anything  else  than  that 
he  was  prepared  again,  as  at 
Prinkipo,  to  invite  the  un- 
speakable Lenin  and  Trotsky 
to  a  conference.  And  he  was 
the  readier  to  do  this  because, 
as  he  said  with  his  customary 
cynicism,  "if  the  Russian  peo- 
ple wish  for  freedom,  we  oan 
always  say  that  we  gave  them 
the  chance."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  match  this  levity  even 
in  the  annals  of  politics.  The 
Russian  people  is  bleeding  to 
death ;  however  passionately 
it  might  wish  for  freedom,  it 
must  first  cure  its  wounds, 
and  learn  again  how  to  live. 
And  all  that  Mr  George  thinks 
about  is  what  we  oan  say  to 
excuse  ourselves  in  the  time  to 
come.  Mr  George  never  had 


much  sense  of  humour,  and  at 
the  Mansion  House,  for  one 
moment,  his  watchful  caution 
deserted  him. 

However,  his  main  purpose 
— to  bolt  from  his  obligations 
and  responsibilities  —  was  ob- 
vious to  all,  and  a  bad  Press, 
the  one  thing  that  avails  to 
move  him,  sent  him  hot-foot 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  did  not  take  the  House  of 
Commons  into  his  confidence. 
He  has  long  ceased  to  treat 
that  servile  body  with  respect 
or  consideration.  Having 
heard  one  charge  brought 
against  him,  he  replied  to 
another.  The  return  to  Prin- 
kipo he  ignored  in  his  pleasant 
fashion,  and  thought  it  enough 
to  repeat  "categorically  that 
no  person  has  at  any  time  ©n 
my  behalf,  or  with  my  know- 
ledge, interviewed  representa- 
tives of  the  Bolshevists  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
and  upon  what  terms  negoti- 
ations for  peace  might  be 
opened."  Meanwhile  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Mr  George  made 
no  attempt  to  confute  his 
critics,  and  that  the  one  defin- 
ite promise  he  gave  was  that 
"the  Government  will  inaugu- 
rate no  new  policy  and  commit 
the  country  to  no  fresh  action 
without  giving  the  House  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing  it." 

We  all  knew  what  that 
assurance  meant.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  it  was  made 
ef  no  effect.  For  a  new  policy 
— if  any  policy  of  our  vacil- 
lating Ministers  may  be  called 
new  or  old — was  instantly  an- 
nounced, and  the  country  was 
committed  to  fresh  action,  or 
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rather  to  fresh  inaction  in  that 
one  hour's  discussion.  Hardly 
had  the  echo  of  Mr  George's 
voice  died  away  than  it  was 
announced  officially  that  "in 
regard  to  Eussia  the  policy  of 
the  Allies  remains  unchanged. 
The  Russian  Governments 
which  are  carrying  on  the 
fight  against  the  Bolshevists 
are  provided  with  supplies  for 
several  months,  both  in  money 
and  materials.  Neither  France 
nor  England  will  make  fresh 
sacrifices.  But  neither  of 
these  two  powers  will  under- 
take any  steps  or  pour- 
parlers to  fortify  Bolshevism." 
Thus  the  matter  stands,  until 
Mr  George  or  Mr  Churchill 
devise  another  plan.  And  no 
patriotic  Englishman  can  take 
pride  in  the  decision,  We  are 
deserting  without  a  word  of 
excuse  or  apology  the  men 
who,  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
fought  our  battle,  and  by  their 
gallantry  helped  to  save  Paris 
and  civilisation.  That  is  bad 
enough  to  cause  all  right- 
thinking  men  to  blush  with 
shame.  And  we  are  doing  far 
more  than  this.  If  we  are 
making  no  pourparlers  of  a 
nature  to  fortify  Bolshevism, 
we  are  bringing  all  the  comfort 
that  we  oan  to  the  murderers, 
who  have  slaughtered  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  and 
children,  who  have  killed  and 
tortured  our  own  compatriots, 
and  who  stand  on  a  higher 
eminence  of  crime  even  than 
the  miscreants  of  the  French 
Revolution.  How,  indeed, 
could  we  comfort  them  more 
effectually  than  by  promising 
aloud  and  in  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity that  we  will  never  again 


help  their  enemies,  who  were 
lately,  and  should  be  still,  our 
Allies?  We  have  set  a  time- 
limit  to  our  honour,  and  the 
limit  is  three  months, 

Apart  from  what  we  owe  to 
the  Russians  themselves  and 
to  the  common  dictates  of 
humanity,  the  murder  of  Cap- 
tain Cromie,  for  whose  safety 
we  were  responsible,  is  still 
unavenged.  There  was  a  time 
when  Great  Britain  was  quick 
to  punish  the  slaughter  of  her 
servants.  But  Lenin  and  Trot- 
sky, the  friends  of  British 
Labour,  are  privileged  per- 
sons, and  they  only  kill  and 
torture  as  they  please.  And 
by  our  tergiversation  and  in- 
action we  are  doing  all  that  we 
oan  to  make  the  victory  of  the 
Allies  vain  and  of  no  effect. 
If  we  will  not  help  in  preserv- 
ing Russia  from  destruction, 
Germany  will,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  part  of  the  price 
which  Germany  will  exact  for 
suppressing  the  bestial  revol- 
ution which  she  created  will 
be  the  total  exclusion  of  France 
and  England  from  Russia  and 
her  friendship.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  business  or  of  our  policy 
to  interfere  with  the  form  of 
government  which  Russia  or 
any  other  country  chooses  to 
adopt.  If  Russia  prefers,  as 
doubtless  she  will,  when  peace 
and  order  are  restored  to  her, 
to  live  under  a  monarchy,  we 
oan  only  approve  her  wise 
determination.  If  she  pursue 
the  forlorn  hope  of  a  republic, 
again  we  shall  acquiesce.  But 
it  is  our  duty  to  call  those  to 
account  who  have  murdered 
our  friends  and  compatriots. 
If  the  League  of  Nations  is 
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anything  better  than  the  sham 
which  we  believe  it  to  be,  then 
it  is  the  business  of  the  as- 
sembled representatives  of  the 
nations  to  say  that  indis- 
criminate slaughter  and  tor- 
ture, administered  by  Chinese 
mercenaries,  shall  not  go  on; 
that  an  armed  force  of  the 
Allies  shall  take  what  measures 
are  necessary  to  suppress  the 
cruellest  butchers  whe  have 
ever  brought  misery  and  death 
upon  Christian  folk. 

In  three  months  Koltehak 
and  Denikin  will  be  without 
money  and  without  supplies, 
and  the  Jewish  hordes,  who  are 
making  Russia  a  shambles,  will 
be  the  unchecked  masters  of  a 
docile  population  of  180,000,000. 
The  members  of  our  Labour 
Party  no  doubt  will  be  en- 
chanted. They  will  look  on 
while  the  scoundrels  do  as  they 
like,  with  the  confident  hope 
that  their  own  day  will  come 
soon.  They  will  see  an  armed 
opinion  stalk  across  Europe, 
unbeaten  and  victorious,  and, 
mistaking  tyranny  for  liberty, 
will  rejoice  that  the  Prole- 
tariat, inspired  by  the  foul 
heresies  of  the  Jewish  pedant, 
Karl  Marx,  is  making  itself 
supreme  in  the  world.  But 
the  few  who  do  not  believe  in 
indiscriminate  murder  as  the 
sole  policy  of  progress,  will 
regret  the  wicked  levity  of  Mr 
George  and  his  friends.  They 
will  remember  that  had  a 
reasonable  plan  been  devised 
and  followed,  had  we  smiled 
approval  upon  the  courage  and 
energy  of  Finland,  now  through 
our  fault  turned  to  other 
channels  ;  had  we  given  help 
early  enough  to  those  who  had 


served  us  freely  and  gallantly, 
the  world  mighthavebeen  saved 
a  year  of  misery  and  torture, 
and  a  peace,  which  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  name,  might 
have  been  our  reward.  Our 
Ministers  have  professed  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  have 
found  it  an  effort  beyond  their 
strength  to  make  up  their 
minds,  and  have  left  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  to  spread  their 
propaganda  and  their  crime 
as  widely  as  they  would.  Had 
we  tackled  Bolshevism,  as  we 
might  and  should,  we  would 
have  been  spared  trouble  in 
Afghanistan,  in  Egypt,  in 
India,  as  at  home.  But  all 
is  not  lost.  Mr  George  may 
still  retain  a  hold  upon  the 
Labour  Party,  and  if  that 
hold  be  strengthened,  what 
does  it  matter  if  Russia  be 
plunged  for  twenty  years,  or 
until  a  dictator  of  Napoleon's 
temper  shall  arise,  in  civil 
war? 

If  we  turn  from  Russia  to 
contemplate  our  own  country, 
we  shall  find  that  there  also 
a  revolution  has  been  accom- 
plished. At  present  we  have 
gone  no  further  than  our 
Kerensky,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  for  us  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  will  always  be 
to  seek.  But  the  Franchise 
Bill,  hustled  through  Parlia- 
ment in  the  midst  ef  the  War, 
is  beginning  to  have  its  effect. 
All  classes  but  one  are  now 
practically  disfranchised,  and 
before  long  we  shall  be  able 
to  estimate  the  disastrous  effect 
which  this  will  have  upon  the 
country  and  its  Government. 
Hitherto  Great  Britain  has 
profited  by  the  diversity  of  its 
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characters  and  interests.  Now 
we  shall  all  be  asked  to  bow 
the  knee  to  those  who  work 
with  their  hands,  since  they 
alone  will  have  the  power,  if 
they  are  able  to  use  it,  of  dic- 
tating to  us  all  what  we  shall 
do  and  what  we  shall  pay. 
Oar  early  experience  of  the 
new  regime  is  not  encouraging. 
We  have  learned  much  in  the 
past  about  the  ready  sympathy 
and  the  willing  activity  of  the 
working  classes,  and  we  have 
discovered  in  a  year,  if  their 
leaders  truly  represent  them, 
that  they  make  a  party 
without  any  ideals  whatever. 
They  are  already  sunk  in 
the  materialism  with  which 
Matthew  Arnold  used  to  charge 
the  middle  classes.  The  un- 
oonaoiaus  heirs  of  Manchester, 
as  we  have  said,  they  have  no 
thoughts  higher  than  their 
breeches'  pockets.  They  seem 
t@  have  no  policy,  no  hope 
which  are  not  concerned  with 
a  rise  in  wages.  Whether  the 
wages  can  be  paid  economic- 
ally matters  not  at  all  to 
them.  High  wages  they  must 
have,  whatever  happens,  and 
if  in  the  process  ruin  falls 
upon  the  country  it  does  not 
matter  to  them.  Give  us  the 
golden  eggs,  they  say,  and  kill 
the  goose  as  soon  as  you  will. 

And  the  new  party  of 
labour,  which  aspires  to  the  sole 
governance  «f  England,  differs 
from  all  other  parties  which 
have  held  sway  in  the  country 
in  this :  it  has  completely  lost 
the  pride  of  independence. 
When  the  middle  classes,  or 
the  Philistines,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  called  them,  were  all- 
pawerful,  they  did  their  best 
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to  get  such  laws  passed  as 
seemed  good  to  them;  they 
did  not  demand  solid  cash  for 
themselves.  In  the  making 
of  money  they  asked  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour.  They 
insisted  upon  such  a  fiscal 
system  as  they  thought 
(erroneously)  was  profitable 
for  them.  They  abstained 
from  going  out  upon  the  high- 
way, and  they  would  have 
refused  indignantly  to  accept 
money  which  they  had  not 
earned.  The  Labour  Party 
harbours  no  such  scruples.  Its 
constant  cry,  daily  reiterated, 
is  "Something  for  nothing." 
It  pursues  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  a  policy  of  pure  sel- 
fishness. It  appears  to  believe 
in  the  inviolable  virtue  of  doles. 
It  asks  that  its  children  should 
be  educated  for  nothing.  It  asks 
that  its  children  should  be  fed 
and  doctored  and  cleansed  at 
the  public  cost.  It  will  net  be 
content  with  houses  whose 
rent  it  can  afford  to  pay  out  of 
its  own  pocket,  and  insists 
that  the  State  shall  furnish 
it  with  comfortable  houses  out 
of  the  rates  or  taxes.  If  its 
members  and  supporters  cannot 
get  work,  or  if  they  refuse  to 
work,  they  demand  their  wages 
all  the  same.  And  if  they  turn 
their  political  power  to  this 
account,  not  »nly  will  England 
be  ruined,  as  Home  was  ruined, 
by  bread  and  circuses,  but  in 
the  meanwhile,  before  the  final 
ruin  overtakes  us,  the  character 
of  the  British  working  man, 
once  sturdily  independent,  will 
be  utterly  destroyed. 

How  far  we  have  travelled 
along  the  road  of  decadence  in 
sixty  years  a  brief   retrospect 
3L 
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will  skow  us.  When  in  1855 
Sir  John  Pakington  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  extend  the 
principle  of  free  schools,  the 
Bill  wa3  opposed  on  the  gronnd 
(among  others)  that  the  work- 
ing man  objaoted  to  his  chil- 
dren being  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  Suoh  an  ob- 
jection to-day  would  seem 
absurd.  Daily  a  clamour  is 
raised  for  doles  and  more  doles. 
Larger  schemes  of  education 
are  proposed,  and  found  in- 
effectual, like  the  old  schemes. 
For  fifty  years  education  has 
been  applied  like  a  poultice, 
and  has  cured  no  disease  in  the 
politic  body,  because  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  wrong  part 
of  that  body,  and  to  cure  a 
disease  of  ignorance  which  is 
incurable.  Nor  does  it  occur 
to  the  mind  of  the  working 
man,  whose  vanity  is  fed  by 
the  flattery  of  parliamentary 
candidates,  that  he  is  doing 
any  injustice  in  thus  clamour- 
ing to  live  at  the  public 
expense.  He  either  does  not 
know  that  the  money  spent 
upon  him  and  his  family  must 
be  provided  by  others,  or  if  he 
does  know  it  he  does  not  care. 
The  truth  is  that  he  lives  a 
pensioner  upon  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  money 
found  for  his  sustenance  is 
levied  upon  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  it.  The 
wretched  middle  class,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  narrow  outlook, 
has  furnished  in  the  past  the 
strongest  and  wisest  members 
of  the  community — the  poets, 
the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the 
statesmen  of  Britain — is  being 
taxed  out  of  existence  merely 


to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the 
working  classes,  whose  con- 
stant policy  it  is  to  demand 
more  money  than  they  earn, 
In  other  words,  the  poorer, 
more  intelligent  class  is  ordered 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  richer 
and  more  obtuse.  The  result 
can  be  foreseen  and  will  be 
disastrous.  The  middle  class, 
which  once  was  the  intellectual 
support  of  the  country,  will 
limit  its  families  and  restrict 
the  education  which  was  its 
pride.  And  since  the  working 
class,  for  whose  eleemosynary 
education  the  middle  class  goes 
without  its  school,  is  restive 
under  instruction,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  cannot  but 
decay. 

The  injustice  of  the  new 
policy  is  disgraceful  enough. 
Its  ultimate  result  cannot  be 
estimated.  No  doubt  we  shall 
despise  the  past  with  all  the 
fury  of  the  Bolshevists,  and 
echo  their  song  of  destruc- 
tion : — 

"  In  the  name  of  our  morrow  we'll 
burn  Raphael, 

The  museums  destroy,  crush  the 
flowers  of  Art ; 

For  the  maidens  in  glittering  king- 
doms of  the  future 

In  their  beauty  will  Venus  of  Milo 
surpass." 

Why  there  should  not  be 
room  in  the  world  for  the 
maidens  of  the  future  and 
the  Venus  of  Milo  we  do 
not  know.  But  we  begin  to 
understand  the  bitter  ex- 
olusiveness  of  labour,  and  we 
cannot  contemplate  the  years 
of  transition  without  dismay. 

For  those  who  pretend  to  be 
our  new  governors  have  the 
wish  to  rule  only.  They  do 
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not  want  to  make  themselves 
fit  to  rule.  If  the  sweetness 
and  light  which  Matthew 
Arnold  thought  indispensable 
two  generations  ago  ever 
swam  into  their  ken,  they 
would  laugh  outright  at  them. 
Sweetness  and  light  have 
nothing  to  do  with  higher 
wages  or  a  fuller  pooket. 
And  if  we  try  them  by  an- 
other test  applied  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  they  fail  equally. 
They  have  no  sense  of  the 
State.  So  closely  wrapped 
up  are  they  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  class,  that 
they  cannot  understand  that 
they  might  be,  if  they  chose, 
the  citizens  of  no  mean  city. 
They  are  resolved  to  fight  only 
for  their  own  hand,  and  to 
ignore  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. That  the  political 
power  is  put  into  their  hands 
gives  them  no  satisfaction. 
Parliament  moves  too  slowly 
to  satisfy  their  tyrannical  de- 
mands, and  they  ery  aloud  for 
"direct  action."  Nothing  can 
please  them  or  content  them 
with  their  lot.  If  they  go 
upon  the  platform,  it  is  to 
threaten  those  who  have  given 
them  all  they  have  to  give. 
It  is  a  grievance  to  them  if 
the  brains  of  their  children 
fall  below  the  standard  of  the 
universities.  "Why  should  I 
not  keep  my  son  at  college  until 
he  is  twenty-four?"  asked  a 
labour  leader  the  other  day. 


And  the  answer  is  that,  if  he 
can  afford  it,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  shouldn't  keep  the  boy 
at  college  till  he  is  thirty.  But 
if  the  boy  is  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  profit  by  the  training 
there  provided,  the  State  would 
be  mad  to  keep  him  in  idleness 
merely  to  satisfy  his  or  his 
father's  vanity. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sanctity 
in  numbers,  and  if  we  might 
believe  the  eager  politicians 
who  hoodwink  the  constitu- 
encies, the  working  classes  en- 
gross the  wisdom,  the  virtue, 
and  the  culture  of  all  the  ages. 
Is  it  surprising,  then,  if  they 
lose  their  heads  ?  But  if  they 
are  ever  to  serve  their  country, 
and  in  the  end  they  can  only 
serve  themselves  by  serving 
their  country,  they  must  re- 
cover something  of  their 
ancient  independence ;  they 
must  refuse  to  live  in  comfort 
upon  the  toil  of  others, 
worthier  and  more  thrifty,  if 
less  numerous, than  themselves; 
they  must  recognise  that  they 
are  not  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
but  a  humble  part  of  a  great 
State,  a  part  to  which  peculiar 
homage  is  not  due  and  shall 
not  be  paid.  When  they  have 
recognised  all  this,  they  will 
be  fit  to  take  their  place  in 
the  nation  like  the  others,  and 
they  may  learn  at  last  the 
only  lesson  in  politics  worth 
learning,  that  service  is  per- 
fect freedom. 
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THE     LITTLE     ADVENTURE. 


BEING  THE   STORY   OF   THE    RUSSIAN   RELIEF  FORCE. 


BY  GILBERT  SINGLETON  GATES,   46TH   R.F.,    R.R.F. 


IV. 


DURING  the  hours  of  tur- 
moil Troitsa  was  a  most  un- 
pleasant spot.  Various  ele- 
ments of  brigade  headquarters 
had  moved  up-river,  and  at 
the  moment  of  disturbance 
were  peaeefully  asleep  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Mutiny 
village.  The  noise  of  the  fir- 
ing of  rifles  awoke  S and 

P .      A  momentary  glanoe 

from  the  windows  revealed  a 
few  Russians  strolling  aim- 
lessly about  in  the  grey  light 
of  dawn.  There  being  no  ac- 
counting for  what  a  Russian 
soldier  may  or  may  not  do, 
the  awakened  pair  retired  to 
rest. 

A  oontinuanoe  of  the  shoot- 
ing and  much  shouting  occa- 
sioned another  arising.  S 

and  P donned  gum-boots 

and  British  warms,  awak- 
ened the  remainder  of  us,  and 
then  departed  to  discover 
the  raison  d'etre  of  these 
alarming  sounds  of  battle. 

"  Q "  department,  repre- 
sented by  a  voluble  Australian 
Major,  was  visibly  annoyed  at 
being  disturbed,  He  pointed 
out  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence that  mutinies  came  en- 
tirely under  "  G."  "  What  the 

has  it  to  do  with  *  Q,'  and 

who  the  devil  woke  me  up  ?  " 

The  unheeding  companions 
of  the  Major  searched  in  a 


frenzy  in  the  half  -  light  fer 
revolvers  and  boots.  There 
was  a  universal  shortage  of 
revolver  ammunition,  and  re- 
criminations became  more  bitter 
and  the  search  for  it  more 
frenzied  as  the  firing  and  the 
shouting  grew  more  intense. 

Meanwhile  S and  P , 

having  reached  the  street, 
called  at  the  hospital  fifty 
yards  away,  seeking  informa- 
tion. They  discovered  a 
Russian  medical  officer  pros- 
trate with  fear  and  completely 
ignorant  of  the  reasons  of  the 
tumult.  As  the  pair  emerged 
from  the  hospital,  a  horde  of 
shrieking  mutinous  troops 
from  Dyer's  battalion  surged 
round  them,  menacing  them 
with  revolvers,  bayonets,  and 
even  Lewis  guns.  The  com- 
plete absence  of  weapons  on 

S and  P undoubtedly 

saved  their  lives  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture.  Discretion  bade 
them  yield  to  the  mutineers, 
and  wisely  they  did  so. 

The  last  we  saw  of  them 
for  some  considerable  time  was 
their  exit  from  the  village, 
completely  surrounded  by  the 
howling  mob.  The  obvious 
intention  of  the  Russians  was 
to  lead  them  to  execution. 
Why  they  hesitated  will  always 
be  a  mystery,  for  their  epithets 
were  hardly  of  the  nature  t* 
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elevate  the  hopes  of  our  two 
heroes.  What  actually  hap- 
pened was  that  the  pair  were 
inoaroerated  in  a  bath-house, 
under  guard  of  two  sentries 
with  Lewis  guns,  one  engag- 
ing the  door,  the  other  the 
window. 

Alternatives      for      escapes 

were  eagerly  discussed.    S , 

with  much  glee,  produced  an 
Army  pattern  knife  and  pro- 
posed to  stab  the  sentry  on 
duty  at  the  window.  The 
other  sentry  would  then  natur- 
ally enter  the  door,  upon  which 
his  head  would  be  beaten  in  by 

P with    an    earthenware 

pail,  the  sole  toilet  utensil  of 
the  bathroom.  The  drill  of 
this  was  rehearsed,  but  un- 
fortunately the  window  sentry 
was  just  beyond  the  reaeh  of 
S 's  arm.  The  door  sud- 
denly opened.  The  dread 
moment  had  come.  They  were 
going  out  to  die.  No !  It  was 
merely  another  pair  of  captives, 

Colonel  L of  the  Marines 

and  a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent. The  door  closed  again. 
The  council  of  war  was  now 
augmented,  and  further  de- 
liberations as  to  the  possibility 
of  escape  took  place. 

The  shriek  of  an  approach- 
ing shell  caused  a  cessation  of 
talk.  The  burst  was  a  hundred 
yards  away,  This  complica- 
tion of  matters  was  far  from 
aiding  the  calm  consideration 
of  plans  for  gaining  freedom. 
Another  arrived.  Splinters 
could  be  heard  tearing  into 
the  logs  of  the  hut.  The  third 
shell  tactfully  removed  the  roof 
of  the  bath-house,  smothering 
the  assembled  prisoners  with 
debris. 
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The  guard,  resentful  of  this 
unreasonable  treatment,  de- 
parted at  a  furious  pace,  and 
from  the  damaged  bath-house 
emerged  four  free  men. 

The  experience  of  those  who 
had  remained  in  the  billet  was 
hardly  so  harrowing.  Bullets 
tore  through  the  woodwork 
and  windows,  resulting  in 
every  one  conforming  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  floor. 

The  C.E.E.,  of  monumental 
proportions,  caused  some  ap- 
prehension by  his  inability  to 
entirely  reduce  himself  below 
the  level  of  the  window.  The 

sudden  arrival  of  S and 

P cheered  us  enormously. 

A  few  more  shells  came  over, 
and  then  the  noise  died  away. 

The  danger  was  past.  The 
shelling  from  the  guns  at 
Tepsa  had  commenced  the 
rout  of  the  mutineers.  How 
and  why  these  particular  shells 
arrived  when  they  did  was 
only  revealed  later.  General 

G in  his  pyjamas,  when 

the  outbreak  commenced,  had 
made  a  reconnaissance  of 
Troitsa,  and  finding  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers,  de- 
cided to  shell  the  village. 

A  Eussian  battery  was  at 
the  time  billeted  close  by,  and, 
as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
they  joined  not  in  the  mutiny, 
but  in  the  general  pande- 
monium ©f  firing.  With  the 
aid  of  the  C.E.A.  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  General  to 
shell  Troitsa.  No  one  could 
interpret  his  wishes  t«  the 
Eussian  battery  commander, 
owing  to  ignorance  ©f  the 
language.  This  commander, 
moreover,  had  very  strong 
views  of  his  own  as  to  the  best 
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spot  at  which  to  fire.  Re  suit - 
antly,  the  shells  went  well 
over  the  village.  Finding 
gesticulation  a  failure,  the 
C.R.A.  pulled  the  gunner 
aside  and  laid  the  gun  on  a 
house  in  Troitsa.  Signs  to 
the  gunner  to  fire  appeared  to 
be  understood.  Whereupon 
he  proceeded  to  turn  the 
handles,  and  pointed  the  gan 
elsewhere,  expressing  his  opin- 
ions in  voluble  Russian. 

The  C.R.A.  again  interfered, 
relaid  the  gun,  and  the  panto- 
mime was  repeated.  So  it 
continued  till  the  Russian 
brigadier  arrived.  He  awed 
the  gunners,  and  finally,  to 
their  chagrin  and  the  cheers 
of  the  assembled  British  Staff, 
the  first  shell  departed  on  its 
way  t@  the  village  of  Troitsa. 

The  effect  of  this  shelling 
was  immediate.  Mutineers  dis- 
persed in  every  direction. 
Hastily  organised  bodies  ©f 
signallers  and  the  Royal  Army 
Service  Corps  assisted  in  the 
pursuit.  The  Navy  then  ar- 
rived in  the  form  of  a  landing- 
party  from  H.M.  Monitor  31. 
Those  scoundrels  who  escaped 
capture  fled  to  the  woods.  A 
few  hours  later  two  companies 
of  infantry  arrived  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  quiet 
reigned  in  the  land. 

In  such  wise  was  the  patient 
work  of  a  winter  completely 
and  utterly  destroyed.  In 
their  inmost  hearts  the  loyal 
Russians  were  not  sorry.  They 
regretted  the  butchery  of 
British  officers,  but  the  mutiny 
itself  they  regarded  as  the 
natural  and  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  whole  effort. 
They  merely  shrugged  their 


shoulders,  as  if   to   say,   "We 
told  you  so." 

Therein,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, lies  the  failure  of  the  loyal 
Russian  troops.  Those  words 
were  written  just  after  the 
mutiny.  How  they  have  been 
justified  is  shown  by  the  con- 
clusions written  at  the  close 
of  the  whole  campaign  of  a 
General  who  was  operating  in 
North  Russia. 

"Officers  of  infantry  were 
afraid  of  their  men.  They 
were  physical  cowards,  drunk- 
ards, and  thieves.  They  ap- 
peared to  lack  all  morale  or 
sense  of  shame.  These  re- 
marks applied  as  far  as  regi- 
mental commanders. 

"  Military  knowledge  was 
elementary  ;  interior  economy 
corrupt  in  the  extreme.  The 
men  were,  in  many  oases,  of 
fine  physique,  but  as  a  whole 
had  no  desire  to  fight,  and 
were  inspired  with  no  cause. 

"  The  best  of  them  (as  I  hope 
subsequently  to  show),  when  in 
action  with  British  troops,  ac- 
quitted themselves  well.  Pro 
perly  cared  for  and  com- 
manded, the  material  is  cap- 
able of  being  forged  into  a 
formidable  fighting  machine. 
But  they  were  neglected.  Their 
uneducated  state  made  them 
easy  converts  to  Bolshevik  pro- 
paganda. They  drank  any- 
thing to  produce  intoxication, 
the  spirit  in  Tommies*  cookers 
and  aviation  petrol  included." 

From  such  officers  and  men 
as  these  General  Ironside,  with 
indefatigable  patience  and  for- 
bearance, tried  to  create  a  fight- 
ing unit.  He  failed,  and  the 
Russians  sneered.  Possibly 
posterity  in  North  Russia,  if 
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it  is  ever  civilised  sufficiently,  gentleman  to  make  a  people 
will  recognise  that  effort  as  an  save  themselves.  For  such  it 
heroic  attempt  by  a  gallant  was. 


V. 


The  Bolshevik,  at  times  cap- 
able of  considerable  foresight, 
made  the  most  of  the  mutiny, 
which  he  had  himself  en- 
gineered. He  attacked  with  a 
show  of  force  on  the  Troitsa 
bank  (the  right  bank)  of  the 
Dvina,  and  drove  the  Russian 
troops  into  the  forest,  which 
extended  between  Troitsa  itself 
and  the  river  Selmenga,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dvina.  A 
combined  British  and  Russian 
attack  the  next  morning 
cleared  the  situation,  and  the 
Bolo  retired  to  the  far  bank  of 
the  Selmenga,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  inception  of  the 
crushing  defeat  he  received  in 
August. 

Oar  infantry  proceeded  to 
take  over  the  line  from  the 
Russians  on  the  right  and  also 
on  the  left  bank,  where  the 
second  battalion  of  the  brigade 
had  arrived,  after  much  travail 
in  loading  and  unloading 
barges,  owing  to  the  complete 
absence  of  piers  capable  of 
having  barges  moored  along- 
side. 

The  chief  trial  in  moving 
units  was  the  question  of  bag- 
gage. Before  the  brigade  left 
England  " gum-boots,  thigh" 
had  been  issued  in  bulk.  Each 
battalion  had  over  a  thousand 
in  huge  packing  -  oases,  and 
whithersoever  the  battalions 
went  the  "  gum-boots,  thigh  " 
went  with  them.  The  men 


grew  to  loathe  the  very  men- 
tion of  "gum-boots,  thigh." 
The  quartermasters  dreaded  to 
examine  a  case  for  fear  ©f 
seeing  one  of  the  accursed 
things.  We  had  been  led  to 
expect  great  swamps.  There 
may  have  been  in  the  spring; 
but  as  the  summer  was 
tropical  the  swamps  had  dis- 
appeared. The  "  gum  -  boots, 
thigh,"  however,  remained. 
They  were  a  pestilence  and 
a  plague  among  us.  Humbly 
we  begged  to  be  allowed  t® 
return  them  to  Ordnance,  but 
the  reluctance  of  that  depart- 
ment to  issue  what  is  necessary 
is  as  nothing  to  its  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  back  into  its 
fold  all  that  is  superfluous. 
The  men  therefore  continued 
to  suffer  from  aching  backs, 
and  the  quartermasters  grew 
more  and  more  morose.  Fin- 
ally the  strain  grew  intoler- 
able. We  sailed  away  one 
afternoon  and  left  our  thou- 
sands of  gum-boots  behind  us 
on  the  Dvina  beach. 

Relieving  the  Russians  in 
the  line  was  a  strange  and 
humorous  study  in  psychology. 
The  native  troops  spoke  in 
hushed  whispers,  officers  crept 
about  like  ghostly  shades,  and 
an  eerie  silence  reigned  over 
the  line.  The  British  soldier 
is  easily  seduced  to  silence  in 
a  silent  land.  While  the 
Russians  were  actually  with 
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us  in  the  line,  we  too  spoke 
in  hushed  whispers  and  crept 
about  like  ghosts. 

The  dawn  oame  and  we 
were  alone,  holding  the  line. 
There  must  be  fires,  there  must 
be  wood  for  fires;  there  must 
be  tea  and  baoon  and  fried 
biscuit  and  rum.  Then  the 
noise  began.  Trees  were  felled, 
and  oame  crashing  down  in 
the  forest  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  men.  Raucous  voices 
shouting  for  matches,  ipsist- 
ent  voices  claiming  baoon,  the 
crackling  of  wood  in  the  fire, 
sounds  of  chopping  from  every 
direction,  soldiers  alternately 
laughing  and  cursing. 

The  Bolshevik  Intelligence 
reports,  which  subsequently 
oame  into  our  possession,  re- 
vealed that  this  period  was 
one  of  considerable  mystifica- 
tion to  his  commanders.  They 
had  been  opposed  by  British 
before.  But  these  British  were 
so  strange.  They  held  gala 
f£tes  in  the  wood.  Perhaps 
a  celebration  before  battle. 
From  that  time  onward  ner- 
vousness that  was  never  al- 
layed nor  stilled  reigned  at 
the  Bolshevik  Headquarters. 

At  last  we  were  at  the  war. 
A  quaint  war  indeed,  possess- 
ing little  if  any  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  fighting  in 
France.  One  novel  element 
was  the  proximity  and  the 
association  with  the  naval 
forces.  The  gunboats  and  the 
monitors,  the  coastal  motor- 
boats  and  the  seaplanes,  all 
became  our  very  good  friends. 
Later  they  served  us  loyally 
and  well. 
The  sailormen  were  en- 


chanted with  our  braes  bands. 
They  oame  ashore  and  rode 
our  mules,  and  we  went 
aboard  and  distilled  sweet 
music  for  them,  while  they 
mixed  us  gin.  Night  on  the 
Dvina  was  like  a  night  in 
port  when  the  Admiral  dines 
in  state:  lights  from  all  the 
vessels  of  war  twinkling  across 
the  waters  of  the  river,  and 
the  sound  of  London's  music 
diffusing  in  the  air.  Night 
was  never  dark,  but  remained 
that  strange  half  -  light  in 
which  all  things  seemed  part 
of  a  mirage,  and  the  harshness 
of  material  things  was  toned 
to  a  wonderful  softness. 

Life  in  the  line  during  the 
hot  scorching  days  ef  July  was 
amusing  and  pleasant.  Flies 
and  mosquitoes  of  enormous 
proportions  worried  us  a  little. 
War  itself  was  intensely  spas- 
modic. When  the  enemy  grew 
really  nervous  the  air  grew 
thick  with  bullets,  which  tore 
through  the  tree-tops  and  into 
the  bark,  but  no  one  was  ever 
hit.  The  general  defensive 
policy  of  the  Bolo  was,  upon 
alarm,  to  fire  off  everything 
and  anything  along  his  whole 
line,  till  his  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion ran  short. 

Occasional  raids  were  made 
into  his  line,  at  which  moment 
he  would  leave  his  dwelling 
with  indecent  haste  for  a  safer 
refuge  in  the  almost  impene- 
trable forest.  A  few  deserters, 
hungry,  wretched,  ill  -  clad, 
wandered  into  our  lines.  Some- 
times straying  sheep  did  the 
same,  and  strayed  no  more. 

Bolshevik  propaganda  came 
to  be  circulated  in  some  mys- 
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terious  manner  amongst  the 
troops.  They  suggested  that 
our  men,  being  workers,  should 
unite  with  the  Russian  workers, 
slay  their  officers,  slay  the 
capitalist,  take  control  in  their 
own  hands.  The  men  read  the 
appeals  with  amusement,  and 
dismissed  them  with  contempt. 
So  much  for  his  propaganda. 

A  dull  morning  gave  Monitor 
31  a  chance  for  a  real  sensa- 
tion. The  vigilance  of  the 
officer  of  the  watch  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  a  spar  floating 
down-stream  with  an  attached 
twig  to  which  was  tied  a  letter. 
The  letter  was  hurriedly  trans- 
lated. The  contents  resulted 
in  tremendous  activity  on  land 
and  water.  Cipher  messages 
and  urgent  priority  calls  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  the 
morning.  Amazing  events 
were  imminent.  Liberty  arose 
in  hopefulness,  stretched  her- 
self after  her  unconscionably 
long  slumbering  in  Russia, 
The  next  morning  she  went 
to  sleep  again.  Nothing  had 
happened,  and  nothing  would 
happen.  So  here  is  the  letter. 

"  Greetings  to  our  dear  brothers 
from  the  Red  Trenches. 

"We  acquaint  you  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  mobilised  men  from  the 
Samara  region.  All  mobilised  and 
even  volunteers  refuse  to  fight  for 
the  Commune.  Soon,  very  soon,  to- 
day, we  will  bayonet  our  commissars 
and  commanders.  Trotsky,  the  chief 
of  the  communists,  has  disappeared. 
Soon  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
Commune. 

"  Long  live  Liberty  ! 

"Now,  dear  brothers,  don't  shoot 
at  us.  We  are  all  enemies  of  the 
Soviet  rule.  We  are  kept  in  the 
trenches  against  our  will,  where  we 
are  forced  with  whips  and  the  threat 
to  be  shot. 


"  At  the  aeroplanes  only  commun- 
ists fire.  Long  live  a  free  Russia  ! 
Long  live  the  National  Assembly  ! 

"  With  kind  greetings  to  our  dear 
brothers.  We  are  not  your  enemies 
but  your  friends. 

"  (Signed)  1st  Ijnimo  Pechorsky 
Regiment." 

One  can  understand  the 
communists  firing  at  the  aero- 
planes, for  daily  the  villages 
held  by  the  enemy  behind  the 
line  were  heavily  bombed,  with 
most  successful  results.  When- 
ever an  enemy  gunboat  dared 
to  fire,  she  was  immediately 
bombed  by  a  seaplane.  In 
some  oases  direct  hits  were 
obtained  on  gunboats  by  means 
of  bombs,  and  the  enemy  fleet 
would  decrease  in  size  till  our 
seaplanes  showed  a  tendency 
to  desist.  At  times  the  Bolo 
gunboat  shooting  was  good, 
but  on  the  whole  the  work 
of  the  Red  fleet  was  innocuous. 
The  Bolo  fleet  was  commanded 
by  an  ex -bluejacket  in  the 
Russian  Navy,  and  the  officers 
under  him  were,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  ex -officers  in  the 
old  navy,  who  merely  served 
in  the  Red  fleet  to  save  their 
families  from  being  tortured. 

Their  chief  use  was  to  pro- 
vide every  one  with  fish  from 
the  river.  A  morning's  bom- 
bardment by  the  Bolo  resulted 
in  swarms  of  small  boats  on 
the  river,  from  the  ships,  the 
troops,  and  the  villagers,  all 
gathering  in  the  stunned  pike 
and  bream  and  even  salmon 
trout.  The  maidens  of  the 
hamlets  (barishynas)  in  their 
primitive  craft  were  always 
the  first  to  put  off,  and  they 
always  secured  the  largest 
fish. 
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VI. 


Far  more  potent  than  the 
alarms  0f  the  Bolo  were  the 
allurements  of  the  barishyna. 
Till  the  skilful  hand  of  autumn 
painted  the  trees  with  russet 
and  gold,  the  barishyna  was 
the  splendid  daring  splash  of 
colour  in  a  green  and  brown 
land. 

The  summer  sun  tanned  all 
our  faces  and  arms,  and  the 
limbs  and  feet  of  the  women, 
for  boots  and  stockings  they 
wore  only  on  feast  -  days. 
Through  the  dust  of  the  roads 
and  the  mud  and  slush  of  the 
tracks  they  walked  barefoot. 
Yet  there  was  never  a  barishyna 
bareheaded.  Kerchiefs  of  crim- 
son, magenta,  pink,  yellow,  and 
green,  with  brilliant  markings 
of  all  these  and  every  other 
colour,  were  bound  round  their 
heads  and  tied  in  careless  knots 
beneath  their  chins. 

Their  clumsy  bodices  and 
skirts,  faded  by  the  scorching 
sunshine,  retained,  neverthe- 
less, their  early  splendour  of 
colour.  Girls  with  bodices  of 
green,  skirts  of  red  and 
aprons  of  yellow,  surmounted 
by  queer  brown  faces,  heavy 
features  and  laughing  blue 
eyes,  passed  one  on  the  road 
and  smiled  a  greeting  of  the 
day.  Loose-limbed  and  un- 
gainly, they  walked  and  they 
worked  like  men.  They  loaded 
and  unloaded  stores  from  the 
barges  at  Troitsa  beach.  The 
tactful  expletives  of  the  beach- 
master  in  atrocious  Russian 
resulted  in  stupendous  feats 
being  accomplished  by  his 


gangs  of  women  labourers. 
They  handled  mighty  cases  of 
rations ;  they  carried  the  huge 
planks  for  the  new  preesten 
(pier) ;  they  meved  great  stores 
of  ammunition,  bombs,  and 
shells.  And  they  never  mur- 
mured. They  worked  and 
smiled  and  pondered  long  on 
the  mad  English,  who  unloaded 
barges  and  then  loaded  them 
again,  who  had  more  sugar 
than  they  could  eat,  and  who 
wanted  more  eggs  than  Russian 
hens  were  capable  of  laying. 
But  these  young  women  grew 
to  be  very  wise  and  shrewd. 
These  English  had  much, — 
therefore  they  could  pay  much. 
Once  in  the  dim  early  days  of 
intervention  in  Russia,  one  tin 
of  bully  beef  would  produce 
ten  eggs  in  exchange,  a  pound 
of  sugar  a  chicken,  or  vast 
quantities  of  potatoes.  But 
the  barishynas  became  pro- 
fiteers. Finally,  one  egg  cost  a 
tin  of  beef  or  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  plus  an  hour's  argument. 
The  milk,  that  once  was  fresh 
and  pure,  they  adulterated 
with  Dvina  water  and  unblush- 
ingly  vouched  for  its  purity. 

They  drove  the  droskies 
and  took  rations  to  the  line, 
where  ofttimes  their  men-folk 
would  nat  venture.  One  con- 
voy of  eighteen  men  and  two 
women  persistently  refused 
one  morning  to  leave  for  the 
line.  The  road  was  heavy 
from  sudden  rains.  The  Bolo 
shelled  the  path  intermittently. 
Sitting  on  their  droskies,  the 
male  peasants  refused  to  budge. 
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The  two  women  held  a  confer- 
ence. A  harassed  D.A.D.8.  and 
T.  was  contemplating  the  use 
of  force,  when  one  of  the  women 
stepped  forward  and  jeered  in 
voluble  Russian  at  her  coward- 
ly male  companions.  She  and 
her  comrade  would  go  for  the 
English  soldiers,  even  though 
all  the  others  refused.  The 
Russians,  wincing  beneath  a 
woman's  sneers,  capitulated. 
Finally,  led  by  the  two  Ama- 
zons, the  convoy  left  for,  and 
eventually  arrived  at  its  des- 
tination. 

All  branches  of  H.M.  Service 
that  employed  labour  preferred 
women  to  men.  They  were 
more  cheerful,  more  willing, 
and  the  tendency  to  form 
Soviets  of  grousing  was  not 
so  strong  as  with  the  male 
peasants.  Certainly  the  women 
tired  of  work  before  the  men, 
but  the  other  compensations  of 
willing  endeavour  and  cheer- 
fulness of  spirit  made  them  the 
more  popular. 

Their  consciences,  however, 
developed  considerable  elas- 
ticity during  the  campaign. 
In  the  ample  folds  ®f  their 
skirts  and  bodices  they  found 
room  for  tins  of  condensed 
milk,  sacks  of  flour  and  of 
sugar.  The  latter  article  was 
their  chief  downfall.  It  was 
selling  among  the  peasants  for 
50  reubles  (North  Russian  Gov- 
ernment roubles  equivalent  to 
25  English  shillings)  a  pound, 
and  when  women  were  working 
on  the  ration  barges,  the  sight 
of  sugar  was  always  too  great 
a  temptation  for  them.  Their 
penitence  on  being  discovered 
at  petty  larceny  was  amazing. 


With  loud  protestations  and 
many  tears  they  fell  upon  the 
earth  and  kissed  the  feet  of 
their  detector.  What  course  is 
there  for  a  British  officer  in 
such  a  predicament  ?  Punish- 
ment was  out  of  the  question, 
admonition  was  restricted  to 
the  use  of  three  or  four  words, 
and  sympathy  (inherent  in  the 
soldier)  usually  overcame  the 
first  feelings  of  annoyance. 

But  there  were  moments  in 
the  campaign  when  sympathy 
did  not  assume  the  ascendant. 
The  execution  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  mutiny  in  Dyer's 
battalion  was  a  pitiless  busi- 
ness. The  only  sadness  in 
British  hearts  was  for  those 
soldier  friends  who  had  been 
killed  as  they  slept,  because  they 
chose  to  accept  a  great  trust. 
The  Russian  troops  were  no 
longer  to  be  relied  upon.  At 
the  execution  parade  all  native 
troops  were  covered  by  Lewis 
guns  manned  by  British  in- 
fantrymen. It  was  an  amaz- 
ing scene.  Lines  of  men 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square. 
They  were  the  remnants  of 
Dyer's  battalion,  a  battalion  of 
Russian  infantry,  and  a  com- 
pany of  British  infantry.  The 
square  was  completed  by 
twelve  wooden  posts.  Twelve 
Lewis  gunners  from  Dyer's 
battalion  oemposed  the  firing 
party.  Each  had  a  gun  and  a 
drum  with  five  cartridges  in- 
serted. They  were  not  trusted 
with  more.  Lewis  guns  all 
round  the  square  in  charge  of 
British  soldiers  were  trained 
on  the  firing  party  and  on  all 
the  native  spectators. 

The  twelve  ringleaders  of  the 
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mutiny,  one  or  two  recklessly 
defiant,  the  majority  broken 
in  spirit  and  fearsome  of  death, 
were  marched  on  to  the  parade 
ground  and  tied  to  the  twelve 
bare  wooden  posts.  They  were 
blindfolded.  Their  sentences 
were  read  out. 

The  oraok-kk-kk  of  the  guns 
broke  the  tense  silence.  Six 
of  the  mutineers  lay  dead.  The 
remainder  were  only  wounded. 
Along  the  line  of  the  twelve 
posts  walked  officers  of  Dyer's 
battalion  and  shot  the  wounded 
dead  with  their  revolvers.  The 
sergeant  communist,  slightly 
wounded,  ripped  his  bandage 
from  his  eyes  and  surveyed  the 
scene.  Then  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  be  shot,  and  he 
was  shot.  Although  a  Bol- 
shevik and  guilty  of  despicable 
treachery  and  murder,  in  the 
face  of  death  he  showed  strange 
fortitude.  So  perished  those 
who  had  encompassed  the 
deaths  of  the  gallant  men  who 
had  tried  to  aid  them,  and  the 
curtain  fell  on  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  the 
Dvina. 

Certain  Russian  battalions 
at  this  stage  in  the  campaign 
arrived  ostensibly  to  afford  ©ur 
troops  a  short  relief  from  the 
line.  In  reality,  they  merely 
resulted  in  the  defensive  pre- 
parations being  made  stronger. 
Drafts  of  officers  of  the  Russian 
Army,  who  had  been  prisoners 
in  Germany,  and  who  had  been 
refitted  at  the  training-camp 
at  Newmarket,  Cambridge,  had 
lately  joined  these  battalions. 
Our  first  meeting  with  them 
hardly  raised  the  slight  hopes 
we  had  entertained  that  they 


were  of  a  higher  morale  and 
status  than  those  we  had  so 
far  encountered. 

The  Colonel  of  the  —  North 
Russian  Regiment  visited 
battalion  headquarters  on  the 
night  of  relief.  His  adjutant 
was  barely  twenty.  His  inter- 
preter was  distinctly  hostile. 
The  Colonel  himself,  small  in 
stature,  with  eyes  heavily 
puffed  from  a  debauch,  was 
sullen  and  nervous. 

For  over  two  hours  the 
general  run  of  the  line,  the 
scheme  of  defence,  and  the 
method  of  relief,  were  explained 
to  him.  He  expostulated  and 
questioned  till  the  assembled 
British  officers  grew  weary.  It 
was  then  after  midnight.  The 
relief  should  have  been  com- 
pleted six  hours  before.  Through 
his  interpreter  he  informed  us 
that  he  was  very  tired.  Could 
he  rest  in  the  village  till  the 
following  day  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  relief? 

Further  argument  ensued. 
Finally,  in  wearisome  despera- 
tion, his  wish  was  conceded. 
Next  morning  before  3  A.M. 
the  relief  was  cancelled  and  the 
whole  battalion  was  ordered 
across  the  river  to  the  left 
bank 

The  indefatigable  N.T.O.  of 
Troitsa  was  ordered  to  convey 
them  across  the  river. 

"  Can  you  be  ready  in  an 
hour?"  asked  the  Brigade. 

"We  will  try.  How  much 
baggage  is  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  practically  nothing 
but  fighting  equipment — Lewis 
guns  and  so  on.  They  are 
going  straight  into  the  line," 
was  the  reply. 
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"Eight  -  ho  !  send  them 
down." 

One  hour  later.  A  barge 
lay  alongside  the  preesten. 

Six  hours  later.  The  bat- 
talion arrived  on  the  beaoh, 
from  a  village  not  three  thou- 
sand yards  away,  with  forty 
droskies,  conveying  their  fight- 
ing equipment. 

One  hour  later.  After  tre- 
mendous effort  the  whole  of 
the  battalion,  plus  fighting 
equipment,  was  crammed  on 
board  the  barge.  Tired,  thirsty, 
pouring  with  perspiration,  and 
not  in  a  particularly  good 
temper,  the  wretched  N.T.O. 
asked  the  Russian  battalien 
commander  if  that  was  all. 

"No,  no — the  drosky  with 
our  piano  has  not  arrived  yet." 
Eventually  the  battalion  ar- 
rived on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  officer  commanding  that 
sector,  pursuant  to  an  order 
from  Brigade,  rendered  a  report 
on  the  Russian  Colonel.  It 
speaks  for  itself.  It  read 
thus : — 

"  The  officer  commanding 
the  —  North  Russian  Regi- 
ment arrived  here  at  — 
hours.  He  was  then  sober. 
He  appeared  to  be  dazed 
and  stupid.  This,  how- 
ever, is  his  normal  ex- 
pression." 

The  Russian  soldiery  them- 
selves were  entirely  bored  with 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 
Their  general  attitude  was 
one  of  complete  disinterested- 
ness. Then  nearer  the  line 
the  more  listless  they  ap- 
peared to  become.  Yet  once 
installed  in  the  line,  they 
found  an  urgent  necessity  to 


visit  the  Y.M.C.A.  canteen, 
about  three  miles  away.  Less 
rifle  or  any  warlike  weapon, 
they  left  the  line,  and  unless 
discovered  by  a  British  soldier, 
remained  away  half  a  day  or 
more.  As  the  Russian  officers 
hardly  ever  visited  their  front 
or  support  lines,  the  men's 
absence  was  never  a  matter  of 
concern,  It  is  small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Russian  com- 
panies were  always  sandwiched 
in  between  British  companies, 
and  a  British  platoon  put  be- 
hind the  native  portion  of  the 
line  in  close  support. 

It  must  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  all  Russian 
troops  operating  in  North 
Russia  were  of  the  same 
lamentable  standard.  They 
were  not.  During  the  oles- 
ing  stages  of  the  campaign 

use     was     made     of     C 's 

cavalry,  eomposed  of  Russian 
officers  and  men,  with  a 
British  Colonel  and  a  few 
British  cavalry  officers.  There 
was  small  opportunity  to  test 
their  fighting  ability  as  cav- 
alry, and  they  were  used  as 
mounted  infantry.  Their  patrol 
work  was  not  bold,  though  at 
times  it  was  useful.  Their 
ponies  were  amazingly  hardy, 
and  capable  of  remarkable 
endurance,  despite  the  large 
weigkt  carried,  varying  from 
16  to  18  stone.  The  type  of 
man  was  superior  to  the  in- 
fantry. He  was  cleaner,  pos- 
sessed of  slight  self-respect, 
and  with  a  regard  for  his 
officers  as  such  and  not  as 
tyrants. 

The    artillery,   of    which    a 
small   force  served    with    the 
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brigade,  was  in  every  way 
superior  to  the  other  arms. 
They  oertainly  possessed  some 
esprit  de  corps,  a  quality  en- 
tirely lacking  in  both  the 
oavalry  and  infantry. 

Bat  the  most  untraotable 
fellow  of  all  was  the  Russian 
river  pilot.  The  Dvina,  to- 
wards the  end  of  July,  beoame 
abnormally  low.  The  light  fall 
of  snow  during  the  previous 
winter  partly  aooounted  for 
this  in  oonjunotion  with  the 
unusually  dry  summer.  Navi- 
gation in  the  channel  of  the 
river  beoame  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Craft  aground  for  a  few 
hours  frequently  caused  the 
channel  to  alter.  This  en- 
tailed constant  rebuoying. 

The  proposal  to  raise  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the 
river  by  means  of  a  dam  was 
shown  to  be  unfeasible.  The 
action  of  the  river  upon  meet- 
ing an  obstruction  was  to  "silt 
up"  on  the  down-stream  side 
of  the  obstruction  and  to 
"soour"  a  deep  hole  on  the 
up-stream  side.  The  result 
was  that  a  fresh  "  bar "  was 
created  on  the  down  -  stream 
side  and  the  depth  of  the 
channel  was  not  altered. 

The  unique  feature  of  the 
whole  of  the  Dvina  campaign 
was  that  all  stores,  rations, 
and  S.  A.A.  had  to  be  conveyed 
from  the  base  to  the  line  by 
this  changeable  river.  The 
Russian  pilots,  moreover,  de- 
veloped an  amazing  penchant 
for  grounding  barges.  There 
was  never  a  barge  that  eventu- 
ally reached  Troitsa  that  had 
not  during  its  progress  up 
river  been  aground  for  twelve, 
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twenty  -  four,   or    even 
eight  hours. 

The  ration  barge,  at  one 
period,  stuck  fast  on  the  Kur- 
gomen  bar.  The  whole  brig- 
ade was  in  need  of  rations, 
consequently  all  the  stores  on 
the  barge  had  to  be  off-loaded 
into  small  carbus  barges,  and 
then  taken  down  to  a  deeper 
pool  (Red  Bank  pool).  Bolo 
prisoners,  stripped  naked,  were 
used  to  push  the  carbusee  from 
the  bar  into  the  deep  water. 
The  supplies  were  then  loaded 
on  to  tugs  and  conveyed  down 
the  main  channel  to  the  for- 
ward supply  depot. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  this 
particular  barge  had  a  pe- 
culiarly unpleasant  time.  He 
was  stranded  on  the  sandbank 
for  four  continuous  weeks. 
The  loneliness  finally  told  on 
his  nerves.  In  desperation  he 
left  the  barge  and  lived  in 
the  forest  on  the  bank,  in  a 
camouflaged  house  composed 
of  tarpaulins.  This  was  chiefly 
due  to  his  barge  having  been 
bombed  in  error  by  one  of  our 
own  aeroplanes. 

A  few  days  later  his  Russian 
escort  to  the  Bolo  prisoners  de- 
serted. He  then  retired  to  the 
barge,  which  he  placed  in  what 
he  termed  a  state  of  defence, 
with  three  Viokers  guns  he 
had  discovered  in  the  forest. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  how 
to  fire  them,  but  as  he 
had  no  belts  and  no  3.A.A. 
for  them,  even  that  know- 
ledge would  have  been  of 
little  use. 

The  evolutions  of  the  motor- 
boat  owned  by  the  D.A.D.S. 
and  T.  were  an  amazing 
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sight  on  the  river.  The  two 
peasants  in  charge  were  oom- 
pletaly  igaorant  of  motors. 
Furthermore,  they  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  river,  and,  when 
operating  the  boat,  watched 
neither  the  sandbanks  nor  the 
oraft  they  were  ordered  to  go 
alongside.  They  usually  ended 
up  quite  300  yards  past  the 
barge  they  were  bound  for. 
Upon  touching  a  sandbank 
the  sole  remedy  of  the  so- 
oalled  engineers  was  to  go 
ahead,  hoping  thereby  to  get 
over.  The  usual  result  was 
that  the  vessel  went  high-and- 
dry.  The  D.A.D.S.  and  T. 
lost  his  temper,  the  Russians 


grew  sullen,  and  the  final 
result  was  that  the  D.A.D.S. 
and  T.,  his  batman,  his  inter- 
preter, and  the  Russian  engin- 
eers, all  stripped  naked,  would 
persuade  the  grounded  oraft 
to  float  again. 

One  morning  the  launch  per- 
formed extraordinary  feats. 
Attempts  were  made  to  go 
ahead.  Nothing  happened, 
except  that  the  vessel  drifted 
down-stream  with  the  current. 
Upon  an  inquiry  being  made, 
the  engineer  quietly  pointed 
out  that  he  had  dropped  his 
two  propellers  in  mid-stream 
some  time  during  the  previous 
evening ! 


(To  be  continued.} 
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